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LETTER XXXin 

tVi€ LiUrahire of the ^Modern Greeks, — Tt\clr Share vi tht 
Jlcvivdt q(^ Literdtun lu the tVest, *T/te Uomaic Pro-‘ 
nuncintion, — The llotiiah\ dr modern* Greek — its Date 
and Ons'in inqnned info.* — Lajder Greek fTniers , — 
sent State of' Lear mm: ni (^eece, cjv. 

THK Gree k s may Le jfmrlv siylcd a \ ery ^ingenious 
people, and exti'oiiniv a»iJ, ha\e ail that 

quickness of ]iai*rs M iu. hf \Mtl» a heifer education, ami 
a iiieiiorafieiri of their iinioi lunate condition, v^ould 
enable liiem to distiuj^uish tl»eius*(‘lves for liieir atlain- 
inents in the sciences and ilie arts. The last ])r*eciou» 
present foi which Euiope is indeiiled to their once-fa- 
mous country, was the caiv* of li?e silk-s\orm, and the 
weavine^ of thewniateriuls produced bv tliat %aiuablein^ 
sect. This was in tin- twelfth century^ .Since that pe- 
riod, I know of no nni^fu) inverition whit h they have 
transmilteiVto the nations of. the West. I'iie convulsiom^ 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, attending the 
decay and fall of i\w Greek F^mpire, put us in possession 
of those trcasiires of antiquity, winch hii^v^ tau!^ht*Us how • 
• to think,, to write, and to act ; but for this atlvancement 
in every branch of knowledge, wc owe more 4o ttie acti 
VoL. IL ^ B 
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vity of the Italian revivers of learning than to the cx 
iled scholars of Greece. # 

Notwithstanding Ihe gratitude expressed by their pu- 
pils to Clirysoloras, Argyropolus, CliaJrotuf)lrs, and 
Lascaris, and the veneration with \^liich they were re- 
--garded by tliose who Ic^tkcd up«»n tijem as tlieir guides 
throlig!i a lately-discovered pnd delightful region; yet 
these Greeks are, perhaps, to be considered in the light 
of grammai ians, well verged in their native tongue, not 
as the heirs of the genius of their ancestors. Their 
poets, oralorstl and pliilosopliors, had long slumbered in 
the monasteries of Mount Athos, or the recesses of the 
Byzantine libraries ; and the first whom tliey^wcre 
wakened and brouj^ht to fight, or who ini|>ihed their di- 
vine spirit, 4nd revived a t%ue taste fiw»<.ffcient literature, 
were the scholars of the Florentine academies, support- 
ed by tlie patrona^ of the {irinces and rulers of the Ita- 
lian statesw^ Indeed, the recovery of the works of the 
most valuable auljiors, is not to be attributed to the 
Greeka^theniselves, but to the munificent exertions of the 
Medicean family, and the labours of those who were em- 
ployed under their dirertio'ris, or remunerUed by their 
bounty. The industry of Aurispa and Filelfo appears 
incomparably more active pnTl useful than that of any 
native Greeks and the talents and erudition of such men 
as Ficino, Landino, Bracciolinl, Politian, and Sannazaro. 
eclipse the fame of those who are called the instructors ol 
the Italians. 

The great obligations of the moderns to the Byzan- 
tine scholars who settled in Italy were questioned, and it, 
appears with justice. By the judgment and increasing re- 
finement of the succeeding age. We are apt to talk of 
the revival of literature in the West, as if there had been 
an uninterrupted succt^ssioii of good writers and able cri- 
tics in the East, and with the jpresumpUop that the learn- 
• • 

« 

* Petrarch had read Homer, and Boctace had studied more dee])ly 
tfnder Leoiuius ; but if is in vain tlwit Father Gradempjo^ in ]ns Letter 
to Cardg:ial Querini, printed at Venice in 1742, endeavours to prove, 
that Greek^)iad been genferally cultifaied in Ital^ »n the twelfth cen- 
^luiy- Gj’aecum'es^ non potest legi ! was the ‘exclamation of Accur 
sus* the Civilian oi li^orence, and his scliolars of tlit thirteenth cen- 
tury, when th^'y stumbled on a Greek word in the Latin text. See 
Fenhove's Hauseof Medicis,/Jap, 11* 
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ing bf the Greeks was, by the irruption of the Barba- 
rians, first ilriven into exile, and tllieii naturalised amongst 
, the nations established on the ruins of the Western Em- 
pire. « Alas sain one^ of the Grecian professors of 
the Academy at Florence, ** I see that Greece has fled 
.beyond the Alps hut Argyropolus, if he had exten<^ 
ed his meaning beyond the mere knowledge of his^lan- 
guage, might with greater jjropriety have owned, that the 
genius of his native country, after the torpor of a thousand 
years, was revived amongst, rather than transmitted to, 
the scholars of Italy. The commentatoi*s,and scholiasts 
of the latter periods of the empire, form no exception in 
favour of their countrymen. 

That tho Constamtinopolitaii^ Greeks of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth ct«(f,4ciie8 were judges of the style, and un- 
derstood the construction, oi the great ancient writers of 
their own country, can scarcely be ^doubted; but that 
they had themselves benefltted by the contemp^lation of 
tliose perfect models, and could lay claim to Ihe merit of 
originality, or even of liappy imitation, does not at all 
appear. They were in possession of the key of a trea- 
sury, whos(^stores they were unable tonisc. Their litera- 
ture was in the same degraded state as their arts, which, 
riot\wthstanding the advarKage.of consulting the noblest 
specimens of ancient skill, wbre impressed with the deep- 
est traces of barbarity. The painting of the funera^ of 
St. Ephraim, in that part of the Vatican library called 
the Sacred Museum, is the wretched master-piece of 
these biistard descendants pf Zeuxis.f 

But, in fart, the latter Greek grammarians have not 
only been refused all praise, but have been severely con- 
demned by some writers, wlio have not hesitated to ac- 


* Spoken to J. Reiichlen, a IcsOried German, who died in 1521, 
irom wliom the pronunciauon«that obtains anriong’st the modem 
Greeks was callea the Keuchlmian.— See AJidenda Mic. Lang, ad 
hras Schmidt de Pronun Grace, apud Syllog Ha\;prcampi 

f Such is the strong expri^sion of Tenhove, whose words (quoted 
also in Mr.^Roscoe’s Loren, Med cap. 9) arc, Venisse ot 
queiqoes villes de la JRomagne on de Pancien exarchat de Kavenne 
montrent encore des traces de«es barboiii Wages Grecs. Lt/ charac« 
^ere d’un assez profonSe barbaric s’y fait^^sentir. La«pein?hre qui re- 
piesente les obs^fqiues de St. Ephraim, qiPon v^)if dans le ftiusco sa ' 
cro, panic de la biblioiheque dii Vatican, passe poup Ic tristc chef 
J’oeuvre de cesfds batards de Zeuxis.-^Mein. Geo. lib.^vii- 
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cuse thenrif either of ij2;norimce or ilishonosty ; i^^norRnce, 
in accounting the drUji-aved proniiiiciatiiui of their Jiui- 
guage to be coiTert,.nr ^lislnMiesiv, in wilfulJj ohstiiring 
the study of tlie Greek longue, to lh•end that the\ might 
obtain greater aiitlHiritj by siVming the sole nuisters of 
some most dilKeult attainment.^ Our great r»)iintryinan, 
'€‘heke, with the boldnesw of a Critou, aiul the ronfidenre 
of a scholar, in his tract oif the ]>ronun( iaiitm <tf tlie 
Greek tongue, •disdains to^ubmit to the authority e\en 
of Chrysoloras bimselt*; wlio,’^ says he, as he tdtlier 
acquiesced in the depraviiy of the pronunciati(>n of liis 
countrymen, (h' was inliuenced by interested motives, or 
studiously endeavoured to obscure the ‘anguage, should 
iiot have so much weight ^with us, as induce us U fall 
into the same ignorance, avarice, an d en> y.f 

It may appear almost superfluous fosay much of the 
pronunciation of the modern Greeks, when we c(msidei\ 
that it wiis once that of all flie civilised nalions of Eu- 
rope, and that the present prevalent mode of rei iling this 
noble Iqpguage, \ms formerly thought an innoxalion, 
strange, unfounded, and rven sacrilegious. 

E'rom the firs*t yffoi ts made in the fourtecntli ( (‘utury, 
to revive the stialy of Greek literat!ir< in l\ie \Vi st, t(v 
the time of Erasmus, the scln^lars of Itidv and f ranee, 
Germany and England, ihtwit ujiornhe c«o)stru( Imn and 
explanation of tlie Greek authors, neglected to iii<|uire 
intd tliC prommciatifjn of the language, and, wilhoui ex- 
aminatiorif adopted that whicTli w.is in use, and taughi hy 
their llyzantine masters. Bui the more dihgenf inejuirers 
of the age of that great man. j)eiT(‘i\iug that a language 
so noble and copious ijj composition, was in dis( nurse so 
languid and efieminale, and so destitute all \ariety 
ami grandeur of scjuiid, suspected that tliev !iad in this 
matter been hitiierto der eivpd ; and in tin. nation the> 
were confirmed by tlic precepis on tins rx[>ress sub jet t, 
pattered up and fh^wn the works of the ilm lent riietoj i 
• 

T)e Ling. Grrve, t. pronunt. AiicOp? Mcker< li Li1j< *»l 
I^dvcrcanip, p 1\) «* 

"j" ^iuurviilv* 'Cijn , . , arpj ;i\ piiiiii '■t'l, 

moms coiufmus, siv( (pu^soi < (fTumotir'., sc ti 

*clio inipukns <.vni, iicn nK>C( nfts il ( 'm , \i\ I'l « .Miciii . 4 ' im>i ' i.p' 

ditaU-, inv'ulei S' iiKii - .!}*•> (’‘m*" ? / .t* 

alteram Havc:xainp'j u, - .5 



cians and js^rammariansy and also by the many hints of 
other autiioi*s, which were irreco^cileablc with the adul- 
teri»fe*|jrnnunciation of the niod^riii^ 

I'iie ^1.^51 who att«m|)ted to restore this ancient vigour 
ami variety of sound, was Erasmus himself, wlio, howe- 
ver, is said to have been indm ed only by a stratagem of 
his friends to wril(‘ liis famous dialogue on the iru^ptU^ 
imnciation of the Greek 'and Latin tongues, published 
lirst by Frobenius.* It is rejated also, that when he dis- 
covered the fraud, he never afterwards followed his own 
preceptjf; or, either in speaking or writii^g, showed that 
he differed from the rest of the world in his u ay of reciting 
those languages. Not <mly EravSmus himself, but many cele- 
brated contemporary sc htdars^alibougb convinced of the 
propriety of new s\stem Trailed the Erasmian, as the 
othcT was the R(*urhlinian p/lmunriation). were nf>t will- 
ing to ap|)ear innovators* jnd desp'airing of influencing 
othei’s by llndr example, continued to comyly A^itli com- 
mon ( ustoni. But Sir John Cheke, and his firm sup- 
porter and friend Sir Thomas Smith, *lhe great namaments 
(»f ( ambridge, not only defende’d, buttapghtthc new me- 
thod, so dijferent from that which hiwl been introduced 
by Grocin and Linarre into the*schoolf( of £Ji]gland ; and 
this they continued to do4or four years, until the second 
<.f these learned men rctii'td to France; at wliich time 
the sangninary Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, ^and 
C >hancell*jr of the I niverspy of Cambridge, interposed^ 
Jiih power, and in a letter, partly persuasive, 'partly offi- 
cial, but in whicli the decisions of the scholar are most 
powerfully barked by the authority of the Chancellor, 
commanded the PiMdessor to de^st from his attempts at 
innovation ; an itinovaiion vvhicti, says the alarmed and 
indignant Frelate, will, unless sjx edijy stfjjiped, tcrBiinati 
so fatall), that by a sort of laiiy^ntabie inetamorpbosis, 

# 

^ HcMinrns Gftreanus dininjr with Er.isrro*s in the Collcg'e at L«kj 
vitiiie, hirn, that some CTj-eeks had lately arrived at I'aris, uhfp» 
]jv n j. heed tluir lahguagoiquiie diirercntly trom the common mode 
I'l use, <':di*nj2^ (B) Vila, not Ita, bitl Kta ; (ai) not a% tjfUt 

-o , (oi) ijoi t, but oi ; and so (jii. This induced Erasmus to compose 
his dialuijuc The story is ated m the Addenda of .?oh. Mich 
Liui^iiis prefixed to ^he discourse of Erasmus Schflnidttin the Greek 
priHUiiiciat lon^in the Syilop:L ; but the* authority^ on .\i'hii?h it ^s toM 
is ralhci’ fjhi sli »nablo, aiul the ihmcr iMroduced to dis 

credit the r/oi^ pronunciation 



our Cambridge will be converted into a Cabcl, and be af- 
flicted with a confiisiotv of tongues as strange, or, if pos- 
sible, worse than that recorded of that ancient city,"^ 

The letter to Cheke was con^rmerf by an edict promul- 
gated by the Cliancellor and Senate of Cambridge, in 
^hich the pronunciation of the learned languages, ac- 
cohkng to common nsaife, is decisively fixed, and pro- 
tected by penalties from all alt'crations. Whoever dared 
to adopt piiblirfy the Erasmian method, was, if a gra- 
dnate, to be expell^l the senate; if a candidate^for ho- 
nours, to be v^'fnsed his degree : scholars so offending 
were to be deprived of their exhibitions, and school-boys 
to be privately whipped at home. Yet notwithstanding 
these threats, tlie intrepiddCheke pubHcIy vindicated his 
opinions in a letter to the Cliancellor ^jo^whirh Gardiner 
replied, and was again answered by liis opponent, as well 
as by Smith, then^ lately returned from B^rance ; and 
Cheke being, allowed to defend liis system publicly, and 
at court, the new pronunciation began by degrees to pre- 
vail botirin England and on the Continent, al( hough ma* 
iiy years elapsed before it was thoroughly esiahlished; 
and the coritrovei-iiy was carried on, as usual in literary 
dfsputesj coiftiderahle animosity <m In^th sides. To 
Erasmus, Cheke, and Smith, succeeded Kamus, Lambi- 
nus, Beza, Ccratinus, Mekefehus, and Hen. Steplianus,} 
wlio, were opposed by Gregorius MartinnSf in his ad- 
, dress to Melvcrrlius,| and n^ore violently by B>asmus 
Schmidt, in a discourse Contra in which, 

however, the modei n Greeks are confessed to he in sonic 
particulars incorrect, ainl tlie strength of the argument 
rests on the inexpedie ncy of innovation. 

Since the period of the last writer, the opposition to 
the Ec'asmiaii nretliod appears to lla^ e been given up ; 
notwiflistanding (he efforts c.f Gregorio Piacentiiio and 
Stanislaus Veiusti, two Greek moi'ks of Frescati. in tin 
be^ginning of the las^ century, whose dissertations in fa 

I 

* Stcpli. Wiriton. Episcop. dc pronuiit. Ling Ctmck:, ap. Syil. alt 

:o9. 

; H Stopha'.il, Apoloi^ pro vet, Liiijif,- Lra^^c pronuril. cl Eratf. ati 
Ha^ercampi Samu'd GeL ud, an«l Itodniph Wetstcin, 
VH‘0 (' 1)0 sacr.e but their* works are not in 1 J[H* Syllog’C- 

sicken hus,<>r ^dolphlls .i Metkerke, died at London in the year 
<l 3 lj.X(JL in his fittydourlh year 
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vour of the Romaic plan, drew from the College della 
Sapiciiza at Rome, a decision, rtiat the true pronuncia- 
tion was, if any where, preserved amongst the said peo- 
ple and monks,^ * ^ 

1'Imis the new pronunciation having obtained for two 
centuries, with some variety, in the different nations of 
Christendom, the Romaic, or nfoderii Greek metlnMl,"^ 
confined to the Levant, and is so little remembered to 
have been once prevalent, a», with a feV exceptions, to 
be absolutely unknown in the universities of Europe, tt 
is difficult, observes Mr. Gibbon, f to p^int sounds by 
words ; and in their reference to modern use, they can 
be understood only by their l•e8pective countrymen : be- 
sides this, the dcfdisioii of the controversy is attendant 
with difficulties aftparently insuperable; and although the 
argument seems decidedly in favour of the new method, 
yet it must always appear most unaccountable, that so 
entire a change should have taken *ph'ce,.^ am'oiigst the 
Greeks themselves, in the pronunciation of their own 
tongue, even in so considerable a period of tinie as that 
which has elapsed since the ages of its {tneient purity. It 
is easy to oonceive how every other dqiravation and bar- 
barism should have, by degrees*, crep»^ in upaft.the lan- 
guage, but that the ancient sound of its letters should be 
altogether lost, and now unknown in Greece itself alone 
of all the countries where it is recited, is not hastily (o be 
believed. , 

Psallida, the schoolmaster of loannina, on hoy reading 
to him the first few lineg of Homer, talked with much 
contempt of the presumption of those who, coming from 
a remote corner of the north, from regions absolutely un- 
known to their ancestors, pretend to teacli, in Greece 
the descendants of the Greeks, how to pronounce th( 
Greek, their mother tongue. TJie strange diphthonga 
sound which Uie English* give to the iota, and which, a* 
it is not fountl in any other European nation, must ha%< 

» 

* Giacctic se qiialche vestigjq e purrlmasto cusi sembra vcrlsiiiQU 
deir aiitica pronunciu Gracca, scmbiu insietnc co^a probabile moln, 
die presso i snccennaii popoi^e monachi siasi coiiscrvala.*— But pec 
pie, not only ignorantly, but (as Dr. Johnson obsfii*ve(^* speaking i 
Swift’s plan settling the English language )fprou(lly, disobey tb 
decisions of learned bodies. * . 

f Decline and Fall, note 107, cap. 66, p 427, 4lo. edit. 
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been introduced subsequently to the emendations of Cheke 
and Smith, may, indeeti^ have occasioned my friend the 
Greek to he more than usually astonished at a pronuncia- 
tion so different from his own. ^ AfteP all, it may be coji- 
fessed a hopeless endeavour, toi arrive at any thin.e; like 
^curacy in this point ; for the cotemporaries of Ih© an- 
cieht^reeks were uriabiS to attain to the nicety of sound 
which a Greek mouth alone co^uld exi)ress ; and Homer 
distin.e^uishes sonie people by the epithet of 
rn>t, says Strabo, because they talked a foreif;n lan- 
guai^e, but bcc^^usc they pronounced Greek with a foreign 
accent. 

Jn considering the Romaic pronunciation, of which, 
compared with the Erasmian method/ a short view is 
given in the sequel,*«it shou|d be undc^glood. that it dif- 
fers in different parts of the Levant. The kappa and 
gamma are sounded stn»ngly,bY tin* Greeks of Epirus, 
whilst at*Atli^•ns, tlic first becomes softened ifito a c/i 
is thus C67iC)?o.9), and the last is almost always con 
verted inim a j/, aiunit Smyrna scarcely sounded at all, 
The people of th/'- Morea drawl and speak through the 
nose ; tliose of Constantinople give a portion of the sound 
of s to antf make the delta even more soft than 

our i/i. The Athenians are, on*the wlnde, the most dilli^ 
cult at first to be imdcrstobd : hut this does notarise 
fiom^any greater mixture of harharous words nr idioms 

be found in their dialect tliiwi in that ot other dislntts, 
but from an* affectation of speech : thus, instead of pro- 
nouncing uj (lif)) as it is spell,, the) say oesliki, making 
it three syllables. 

It would he a task vveK worthy the labour of a scholar, 
to attempt to trace the Greek language from the period of 
its puntty and perfection, through all the gradations of 
corruption, to its prisen/ state of debasement; and as it 
may be allowed to liave been the first and most eflicient 
caese of the superiority of the wonderful nation r by 
^Iiich it was spoken; S(> it might, perhaps, be found to 
liave gradually lost its vigour, flexibility, and sgaiplicity. 


»• ^ See the .Appendix 

•t Sec Pret.m<nary I>issertatit>n to th^. Engraving’s front tlie Anti9ue, 
iatcly published Uy the billetatUv 



in*proporti()n as the power, genius, and moral character 
of the Greeks themselves declintMl. 

TIfc first corruption of the Gifeek may be traced from 
tlic Macedonian co 1 iques|, and the division of the lan- 
guage by soldiers and n|er(:hants, not the most correct 
rlu toricians, over the conquered provinces of Kornpo> 
Asia, and Africa. It is the coJnplaint of Ovid, tSfatin 
the pci>ple amongst whom^he was an exile, he found only 
a few traces of the Greek tongue, and those already made 
barbarojus by a savage pronunciation.^ But a more se- 
vere blow was given to the purity of the kingtiage under 
ihe power of the Romans, a short time after whose pre- 
dominance, all distiruaion oi dialect appears to have been 
lost, Tlie introduction of su»h words as, ^Kef^piov, 

, A-Kfl-TauT/st TiTAoc,<r>,v<Dtp/of,it>jvcrc||, luto *1110 tcxtoftheWeW 
T estament, sliows how soon it hadjbegiin to be infected 
\ih Latiiiisjns : and, indeud, ir \\as,*necessary, for those 
■ wrote to c olonics and provinces, amon.^st which Ro- 
teui gov(‘rnoi*s and customs had rendered necessary the 
;>:ion of Roman words, to ]ia\e recourse a mixed 
I o’g i.agc, in <irder to make themselves intelligible. The 
I r Jidiaii confesses that,, as to himsedf, it must be 
inii rful il he can speak tlellenic, so muclrffifiriie been 
uirbaris^ d \u tlie course oT his travels.f 'rhose who are 
ouversiiut witli the writings of the Fathers, notwitK- 
aoding the ])irty of some readers has so far predftmi- 
Ki jmI o\ er their taste, as to inakc them compary St. Chry- 
si;stom to Demoslhenos, observe many unauthorised ex- 
pi cssions, of w liic h St. liasil seems to have been aware 
when wriiiug to Libanius: he confesses, that tlie purity 
f his diction had been injured b/ his incessant study of 
he S( ripturcs.^ 

From the period of Constantine the Great, and* per- 
'i ijjs stjmcwhat before the trdnsfei'of the scat of govern- 

* In paucis extant Crxcac vestipla hng’Uii: 

Hxc quoque jam Jiietico barbara iacta sono. 

^ ^ Tnsl. lib. V. c. 8. , 

I TctcTi iju<t (t Kelt •p^tyyoifJiMV ‘Eaa«v< 5“/ a^/ov, i<r/uiY 

SisL <tdt, -SfoPraeiat. Gio^'jar Cun^, ^ 

t ’Aa\’ itfAiiz fjLi)) 6} ^sLVfjLSLtTii^ Macii Kdti jyti cv'^ce /uaK.d,pi.^ 

Uf ctv^p<x<r/ eruvii^iv ex, t«c nrx tAurct\\ 

. K<it Tat TTdifi txfi/vcDV ct^>»3-x, hi^tv Si uz avra, 

Trti/Tat Syihci — Prxtal. Ulossar, 

Vox. II. ’ 


r 
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ment to Byzantium, it appears that the writings of flie 
learned Greeks differed ronsiderably from the speech 
commonly current in iSie provinces and at Constantinople* 
the nse.of x'vhicli a new word was invented to 

exffress. That this dislinciio^'i might at all times, in 
measure, have been observed, is exceedingly proba* 
ble ; Vor the case was similar at Rome, where, as Quinti- 
lian informs us,, the whole people in tlie Circus would 
sometimes burst out with extlamations, not Latin, but al- 
together bai'barous. In a later age, the Byzantine his- 
torians themsoives yvere obliged to have recourse to new 
words, in order to express new inventions ; and Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenltus, in his life of Ins grandfather Basil, 
describing the ornaments «f the ])ahi(‘c, says, << it is fit 
in these things to mSke usct^jf the vulgar tmgue/’^ The 
same necessity was felt by those who wrote on the Roman 
jurisprudence. Even whole *^words and sentences of to 
reign languifges were made familial* to tlie ear ol* the 
Constan(inof)olitan,court, as may he seen in the Formula 
rics of tfie Itnpenai writer befto'i^ im iilioned. At the ban- 
quets in the pal&ce, some of the attendants repeated, Ra\s 
Jhe historian, the. ‘following words: 

^c/unvt ev ctvvc-f, Aeis? o/uv/fTrorey. 

>r§ss-6d--^'Hv yaoiP/a TrfuyJ'stTe Aojuitvi. “AimI the saiiie ( ompliiTient 
was uttered in all the languages of the nations supposed 
to in subjection to the Rinnan power; for the GoH>ic\ 
Persian, French, and even 'the English tongue, were 
heard on such of casions in the capital of tlie East.f 
The w^orst <»f the latter Byzantine writers, sin h as 
Tlieopiianes, the two Leos, Symeon Metaphrasta, and 
others, abi»iind with a Ihousand barbarisms, and seem to 
have lost all Grecian taste and style. What was thelan-^ 
guai;e most rommonly intelligible, at the |M*riod of the 
last conquest of Constantinople, may be judged by the 
ntaries of Dui as and 'Ji)hn Canajms, whit h, in 
commeiuoraring that event, offer an excuse fer the bai ha 
roll? solcf isms i>f a book writtein says Cananns, not to 
tFic wise and learned, but to^ the unskilful, aeid such as 

^ * KatAO^y ^.■3'/: 6;f/ TcyTOi? jtcr'tAf;tT£/v.— Cap. liil, 

t Gibl) n's i){‘c linoi u'ul Fall, note 54, p. 190, 'tio edit anc 

nHi z’is'a Philijfot'ica.I Incjuincs, pari in. cap 4. 
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mysolf.* And yet during all these latter ages, the pur- 
est ancient models were not onlj^ in possession of, but, 
altliongli to no great purpose, WerV likewise studied by, 
tlje Greeks. Micliael Psellus, who lived in the eleventh 
centui y, commented on J|wenty-four comedies of Menan- 
der. The well-known Eustat^jns wrote in the tw^gl^Mi 
century ; and Planudes ^translated portions of Cicero, 
Csesar, Ovid, and Booethius, and collected a Gre^k An- 
thology, so late as the fouiHeenth, The description of 
the siiffi'rings of Constantinople, w hen sacked by Bald- 
win, in J205, by Niretasi^^n ey^-witnesjS has been ad- 
duced j as a prot)f, that not only love of literature, 
but tlic taste of this people, still survived their misfor- 
tunes. * • Vi 

It must be impossible to fik the precise period when tho 
distinction between the vulgar and Hellenic Greek began 
to be generally acknowledged and rfistinguisl>ed by the 
Invention of a new term, 'rhe transferor the Empire to 
Byzantium, the irruptions of the Gc^hs and otijer barba- 
rians, and tlie settlement of the Sclavonians and Franks 
in Greece, introduced, as has been obser'ved, a variety of 
new words; but a complete mixtur^ mus t h«ay e taken 
place between the natives^ and the BarbariansTIEfelorc the 
written, or even the colloquial language, underwent in its* 
idiom and structure such a material cliange, as was ne-^ 
cessary to form tlic Romaic out of the original Grecfli. 

Although, even after tlic*times of Justinian^all the an- 
cient grammatical rules were not observed, yet it is dis- 
covered by clear evidened (a diploma of Roger, Count of 
Calabria and Sicily), that the Gijeek used in Sicily at the 
end of the tenth century, although full of barbarisms, 
still partly preserved the anrient idiom, and differe^jl alto- 
gether from the vulgar language of this day. The same 
may be observed of the ^speech ^of the Constantinopoli- 
tans, in the time of Alexius Comneuiis; for the daugh- 
ter of that Prince has recorded two or three popular * 

* ’OotTi (f/jt if XoytifS ctAAct Stat iJ'iterst;, xAt juovov aig Kctf 

fcTicoTwc — IVxlat Glossar. , * 

f Philoloi^-ical Tnq liries, p. Ill, cap. — 1 know nUt whether it was 
Troin this favo 'arable judf^ment i.f the latter writti^s, or froril 

the frequent respectful mention of the Christian clnirch, that Mr. 
Gibbon calls this work of the lMiil98opher of Sali'ibury, opus se- 
r/ile. » 1 
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cJamations, to illustrate the aunals of her fallier’s I'l'ign;* 
and the Political or citj^ verses of Tzetzes, who wrote 
his Chiliads in the Iniddle of the twelftli century, al- 
thoi^gh deplorably vulgar, because evidently meant lor 
the coininuii peo|)le, wouhl not {)c understood by the pre- 
#ej|| Greeks, and besides the want of rhyme, are easily 
to be^ distinguislied from the {»perimcns now current of 
thb same sort of, composition, as an cxamxde of boUi will 
help to prove.f * 


* To 9tit Axif/d, irflutrif ^o, x<*/ 'fnv cfiwTg^av 

frti vpm ttTTtt yipetKiv \ u^LXdk ag'^in, tfjro tuv ^ta-vpatv •/? roAo«v itotAok 
tt^'XWXTOV, Ko/UVhVI. 

Sabbui^o (aeu cminquapesimsc), valeas, Alexie, rt m 

aUera hebdorr adis die, diluculo, ecce mens acciptter ** 
evolat. And ** a l)tstra ad /xoloen prxeiara castra, Comnene." 
■— •Prfcfat. Gloss. 

«r 

■J" tTfc 'TroLV'MfOc trato*flt V 0iJ«t jSi 0 Xiov 

T« KOLi o-TW^atToc ovrUK troi/ua>c 
OvS'i yAfi juvnjuoviimftov t* &ioc aKXcv 

’^AVcT^a roov T/SO T« KdLt o-fiDi' vuv ev ^uc 

'TQ^U'pev fu^apt^Cii fra> J'oVTt 

Kfltv /Jiov 'TTivt^pov o-fipAf ciiv yiva: rrpc»)Ty. 

, Chiliad i. V. 275, Xp. Tabric. Blbl. Grxo 
* vol. xi. p. 229, edit. Crist Hurles. 

Th is, To'^lte sii re , independent of the ridiculous vanity of the wri- 
ter, is not quite in tlie style of the ancients, and sliows, besides, that 
even in his time the neglect of the long vowels, and tla* observance 
of tl^ accents only in versification, had begun to obtain ; but i. is 
very different from the following verses, extracted from an historical 
* poem, the Kaploits of Michael the Waiw ode, much like the Chiliads, 
printed at Venice in 1806, which I bought at loanmna. 

Kae/ 0 M/^AX)f( T-iKtiVtrt, ^oXXe^ 'TOU KetKo<^stvt 

Ketl VA rOlfAAff^^HVf VA TTAV VA /3^SV TlV XaVH 

Kflt/ Tovc Pa/untouc ia^iiXs. rptAKairiA TTAXiKAptA 
Net tTjjO-i 'Tcd-tv t^^OVTAt. VA (AA^KCTt KCt^ApiA 
Na (Tsi' fltv en'att TTipiAWoty av uv Kti o Xavjjc 

• N't fT>i ynvv<j-AV yXnycpAj va TTAya at o Mi^axhc. 

And Michael heard of il^sse things, and lliey much displeaseti 
him, « 


»Aiid he ordered them*to get themselves in readiness, and go ana 
find the Cl^tn. 

And he sent tlie (i reeks, three htmdretl brave lads, 

Ji'o know whence they came, aud learn clearly ; 

To know if there were m.'iny, andj if the Chau v/as with ihem. 
That they should quickly announccit, that Michael hmiscif miglii 
corll^.” • 


^ The readier nruiy <^.|£Tve tlTe numerous and strangCt^ ontriLlions in 
these verses. K would be unfair to q«otc a ballatl as a speemten oi 
the poetry of the modern Greeks, if Ibev b-hd ':nv bcitci* thim 
ballads, i . . 



’Specimens of tlie same kind of verse, ^riiten in the 
year 1300, on the war of the Frftnksinthe Morea, which 
are sliown in Du (Range’s GlosSar;^, although not of quite 
the same puriiij as the Chiliads, are not RornaKr. TPhU 
lelpinis, who married thc|daughter of the second Chry>vO- 
loras, and was at Constantiiiojj|e a little before 
ing of the city by the Ti^rks, talks *of the depraveulan- 
guage of the Greeks, but does not derktedly note tliedis- 
tint^tion between the Romai*^ and Hellenic, and besides, 
mentions that the ordinkry t^k of the nobles, and espe- 
cially of the women, wa§ such might IJhve.come from 
the lips « of the comic Aristophanes, the tragic Euri- 
pides, all the Orators, from those of the Philosophers 
themselves, and eVen of PlatA and Aristotle.’’* 

This panegyric is not tot be trusted, for, before that 
jieriod, orthography had been entinely neglected,! and it 
is not probable that those Who could not spell, ^lould talk 
witi *any very great purity ; but still, if \liere was the 
small(\st foundation for the assertion of PhileJphus, the 
R(>mair could not have been the common speech, or these 
noble ladies, when talking Hellenic,^ Would never have 
been understof)d by the servants of tlJcir hous eho|d .^ ^ 
Though the works of the Byzantine vvrTfersaboundcd 
with Graero-barbarous wo^'ds, of which Meursius coK 
lected five thousand four hundred, and Du Cange a great- 
er number, yet I find no notice, that previous to the 
Turkish conquest, tlio useVif the auxiliary verbs, and the" 
rejection of the simple infinitive mood, the characteristics 
of the Romaic, were adof>led in any book, or in common 
discourse. ^ 

The Oriental languages are, 1 understand, remarkable 
for the introduction of the auxiliary verb ; and ,to the 
settlement of the Scy thians amongst them, and their final 
subjugation by an Eastern people, the Greeks may per- 
haps owe this innovation in their language,! A multi- 

• * 

* Phllclphi Epist. in de Grscis Illustribus, lib. i. p. 188 
rhilologicaf Enquiries, cap. v. • • " • 

f Martin Crusius, talking of the confusion of the Tswels and 
diphthongs, both m writing a^d speaking, says, nep ho4ic modo hsec 
ortliographix ncglectio apparet, poslqiAim, ex libera Grxcaa facta cii;i 
Turco-Gra:cia,*sed in antiquis manusenptis, qfiamdi^lmpcrium Gra; 
cum adhuc stabat, conspicitur. — Prxfat. Glossar. 

1 It may worthy of remark, that Herodotus hasWrourse to the 
verb 3-thco to form the future tense— iT* if it 



lude of words wm at an early period, vve know, bor 
rowed fnim flie 6f vyhich it niJiy be sufficient to 

quol^ two; Ghiaiis^* amr Dragoman,^ (from Tagerinan, 
tlitJ word), representing^acrording to the formu- 

lary; of Constantine Porpliyrpgcnitus, the introdurtor 
mwl^intcrpiTtcr of foreigp Ambassadors. Tliere are two 
oflBccfs still distinguished by thy, same names at the Turk- 
ish court. , r 

After the fall of the EmiTire, the commfm speech^not 
having the standard of a toy'^wiich to direct itself, 
must by dogrei^ have il^Sgcnerated down to the present 
vulgar dialcct^,„.apd hSve begun at last to assume some- 
thing likj;^,^ tonsistenry of corruption, and to be reduci- 
JbleKiu fiife. The first noticA[*, how ever, ‘which 1 have seen 
of the Romaic having bccorcc a written language, is in 
an account of Mdetius Syrigus, a Cretan, who was born 
in 158v), and died iA 1662, and who is said to have iravs- 
lated the font Apologies of John Catacuzenus into Ro- 
maic, or the vulgar tongue.f Previous, indeed, to the 
time of tins person, the knowledge of llic Hellenic had 
begun to be a riii’c arcomplislimeiit, as we find by the 
JH-^ncj Cincs p aFsejl iipnwi those who possessed it by 
Greeks llTcmsel ves. We kno\y, from the authority of 
Theodosius Zygoinalas and.Sirneon Cahasilas, in their 
Letters to Mai tin Criisius,:|: that, in the middle of the 
sixtdfcntli centuiw, those wdio lived in the great Mahome- 
tan towns epoke a language v(?ry much mixed with Turk- 
ish ; and thal those who were in territories possessed by 
the Venetians, had a greater slilirc of Italian and Latin; 
whilst the inhabitants of the inland villages were not in- 
fected cither by the one or the other, but spoke Greek ; 
by wipch must, 1 suppose, bo meant the purest Romaic ; 
for another person, § writing; to Crusius, and talking of 
the same pc^riod, affirmjf, that ^ district containing foiir- 
tocn villages, betw(;jen Naiiplia and Monebasia, in the 

k • 

should happeu,” is one instance, and thA*e arc others, althonj^h I 
caifnot immediately turn to them. Eivipides, if 1 recollect right, has 
a similar example, or two. 

• Du Canji^’i Glossary, at the worfi TZAOTSIOI; — and Gibbon, 
^ip. 75, Decline and^Fall. • 

f Fab. Bib, ^raec. vW. xi. p. 447, edit. Harles. 

j Frxf. Glossar. 

• • 

§ Ge:’lachitj|t.--i-Prxf. ut sup 



Morea, is inhabited by a people, (called Zacones), « who 
speak the ancient tongue^ althougk not indeed grammatical- 
ly, ahd umlerstand tf^ose who talk to them grammatically^ 
but the vulgar langtiage not at This clearly |)uuit8 

lit ilie distinction betNvee| the Romaic and even th4 cor- 
rupted ilellciiic. Caba^las declares, that although alj 
Greeks, generally speaking, ntutually understood ^“* * * § ^ch 
other, every canton had V speech of its own, and that 
tliere were, in the whole, so%enty discePnible dialects, of 
which the best was that spolfen in Constantinople, Salo- 
nika, a*nd in parts of tba MdlNja; The gather correspon- 
dent of Crusius, mentions AtHeiSS^as the place whose 
Greek was the most corrupt ; so much So, indeed, as to 
render her inhabitants unintelligible to those of the other 
parts (»f Greece, <«and to iryikeany one who heard theita 
weep at finding that they are now inferior as they had 
been formerly superior to others. V Snch:j; inferiority 
will, however, not be wondered at, when vvgs rcadlect Ihiit 
this city was long the seat of a Latin Prince, and (hat 
about the year 1300, the French w*a9 as mucS the com- 
mon language of Atlicris as of Paris. • 

This diversity <if dialects seepis to me a sufficient ])i*oof 
that tlic Romaic was not until a centtfiy apfe?. thw-TuilT' 
isli conquest a settled au\l cstablislied tongue, at least not 
in the fonn in vvliicli we behold it at this day, for when xt 
bei^aii to be employed in books, the distinctions o^ dia- 
lect were not so apparent^ and, in the tiine^of Whelei\ 
ind a hundred years after Zygornalas, that of the Athe- 
nians seemed to him and his fellow traveller, not the 
woi'st, but the best of any in the Levant. § 

Since the time of Mcletius S^rigus, (and perhaps it 
may be traced liiglicr), the Romaic lias certainly been a 
written language, and the only one known to tht gene- 

* There is a»short account of these Zac/)nes, or LaconeE 3 at ;Iie 
word TZAKIINES, in the Cdoss. p. 166U , , 

I Ki(/ TO 'Toug 7 AiTi (Tcpcerttfrovg n JuisuTaff, iS'j.Afiu) 

yUg'j'TOf oerav yetp VTnpiTrtpicrcrtvtrt Trore tv etuTLtg n Ket^etpA jisfmJc- 
Aif Tii'V ‘F /, A»>vft v Toirov n f^xpfiApc,g i 7 rhn^vv^» K%t AKOObruj ru'< 

— Ap. Pi tif bup. diet. p. 1,11. ^ * 

Ti'Stetur Uaimuiulus Montanerius ^ua actulc» hhc cst ^irca anniim 
]>iccr (Tallicufii sermoneni perinde ac in ipsi^ 
nnisse \vht:iii.s — lb. p. ix. *' 

§ \Vht*l,er, hb v. p. 255 



rality of the Greeks# Many j^rammars of it have been 
constructe^t the earliestiand best of which is that of For- 
tius, a Greek of Cre^e, /ledicated to Armand, Caidinal 
Ditke ;of Richelieu.* From this, an extracted abridge- 
ment; is subjoined, together witf other specimens, as the 
best means of giving a view hf the language, and of 
slifTtNug how much, or How little, it deviates from its 
great <»riginal. ^ 

Lord Kaimes, &fter speaking of the present debasement 
of the Greek, roncludes by ari^ yet, after all, 

that beatUifuI tr^gue, far bejrond a rival, has suffered less 
alteration than any ever did in similar circum- 

stances.”! I ktidw not of any language having ever 
been iaa^lfar circumstances; but if it had experienced 
the iatne fate as the Latin o^^ Italy, there is no one who 
would have regretted that the change had been more en- 
tire and complete. " , 

What has teen the state of literature amongst the 
Greeks, since the establishment of the Romaic, may be 
partly colKjcted from1;hc last edition of Fabricius’s Greek 
Library. It apiv'ars, that in the course of about one 
hundred and fifty years, tjiat is, from the age, of Zygo- 
‘ lEFuI iKyrm ^i i ft iwfi He ntiy mentioned, to the year ITSO, there 
were ninety-nine persons thouglTt worthy of being com- 
memorated as learned men, by one writer of their own 
nation, Demetrius Procopius, of Moschopolis in Maredo- 
mia, who transmitted from Bucharest, in the month of 
June of tIie*jTar alluded to, «« A concise Enumeration of 
the Learned Greeks up to that age, and of some then, at 
his time flourishing.”! A perusal of this catalogue, an 
abstract of which, contatning the outlines of each clia* 
racter, with a few notices, collected from other places of 

* Bernartlin P'lanzola wrote a grampar in Romaic, Turkish, anti 
Italian, and Talher Thomas, a Capuchin of Paris, coipposed another 
Sp*n the traveller likewis*e made an effort, in what he calls his Pc 
ffte Dictionnaire. * ^ 

f JJook i. sketch 4. The same author says, that ther^are ahoul 
three thousand Greek books extant, afticl only sixty Latin, The ex^ 
pression isrfoo indefinite. If he means Jbooks of all kinds, there are 
^niore than sixfi' Lq^in ; if books which may be called classical, there 
ai'i* not threa thousand Greek. • 

Tcev jtetra, <r^,y tti&vtt Koytuj 

it'll 7ri§;t voy atoevt nv^yurti 



the same book, is here .fi^ivcn, tnny assist us in forming a 
judgment of what is likely to bee the actual condition of 
learnfng in Greece. * ’ 



I 

Procopius begins with Jeremiah, Patriarch of (;onstantinople. 

2. Theodosius Zygomalas, a Pri6st, in the time of the same Patti- 

arch-*«^ 0 ] 6 <iUdp jceti c^esponilent of Cruaius, 

3. Gabrtel Severus, Bishop idP FhiUdelphia, a ^controversialist*^ 

ohtyav iTfditvm atf/of. 

4. Meletius Piga, an Alexandrian priest, theologist and philoso- 
pher. 

5. Maximus, a Peloponnesian, wro^e against the Pope. A^^iest, 

6. Maximus Margunius, theologist, and^ author of Anacreontic 
hymns.— “ Acquainted trith foreigS literature.*** 

7. George Corescius, a Chian, theologist-^ctvgu ra^ia>c opB-tic J/a- 

8. Cyrillus Lucaris, Cretan, Patriarch of Constantinople, a well 

known writer, and great controversialist, whose Life was written by- 
Thomas Smith, and printed by Bowyer, in Landon, 1707.^^ He died, 
being, as before mentioned, strangled .in 1638. It was he who sent 
the Alexandrine Testament, now in Westminster*Library, to Charles 
the First. » 

9. Gerasim^s, a Cretan, Patriarch of *Alexanfkia. 

losopher, and profoundly skilled in the sacred writings, well ac- 
quainted with (ireek, Hebrew* and Latin. He retired to Moun^ 
Alhos, and there died. He wrote*against the Jews. 

10. Dionysius, a ConstantinopoUtan, Pairiarcti of Constantinqple i 
skilled in Greek, and the sacred writings. 

11. Callinicus, an Acarnanian, Patriarch of Constantin*)ple, versed 

in Greek, and/Jtatvo? vonv rct^ •tm icAt tclq tau' 

but spending all his tiiqp in reading the Scriptui'es. A good 
pre.achcr. 

12. Gabriel of Smyrna, Patriarch of Constantinople, a warm ad- 
mirer of the Liturgy,** and versed in Grifek. 

13. Athanasius, a Cretan, Patriarch of Constantinople ; he knew 
the Greek and Arabic languages, but chiefly studied tlie ScripKires. 

14. Alexander Maurocordatus, of Scio. He studied physic at Pa- 

dua, and wrote a book on respiration andTthe circulation of the blood, 
iVcquently printec^iii Italy, Holl!lnd, and Germany ; and also a Sacre^ 
Hiblopy, in Hellenic, printed at Bucharest, in mdccxvi. His other 
books were * 

Vd'fxaLiKvt ro/uot Tpit;*'rce cvTl TraT^urthtatetTov KtifXifXioy. 

'^lhOCro<pl)CctMU7roilXVHjUct^A, 

' PiircptK:^- 

' hTTiffTOKcti. 


* 'fhe invoi’teircoinmus mark the passages transited verbatim from Pr< 
ropius. IMie c!U«l(»!iue does not observe ohrouologieal order ; and such datt 
AS are here given. 1 lla^e collected, not fron? Proeopius, but other autlioritie^ 
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‘O fTfif Vt^/uAVHt virtf ttfiHVtig xoyoc. 

He is called illusirious aifidn^st the nobles of Const. 'in tinoplt^ by tbe 
splendour of his birth, and the most preciojjs ornaments of wit and 
leaming^^chief Dragoman and Privy Counsellor at the Porte, etv«p o o- 
rroMT/jcaTatToc. He founded I school at Constantinople, llis 
true characier is g“iven in Tourneforfe, tom. ii. p. 12. lie died in 
full of wealth and lionour, having been Minister from 1653 
to 1699. c 

15. Theophilus Corydalleus, an Athenian schoolmaster at Constan- 
tinople, skilled in Greek, Latin, and Italian, translated Aristotle 
from the Latin, with the Commentary 43^*. Cxsar of Cremona, and rhe- 
torical and epistolary formularjielti, printed At Leyden. He Kved about 
1630. The last ISbok w^ printed in London, 1625, and again at Ve- 
nice, so late as 1786. f 

16. Gregory, a Chian, a Constantinopolitan priest, wrote on the se- 
ven sjaiomtiifllts. Q , 

17. Meletius Syrigus, a Cretan, (born 1585, died 1662) 5 he wrote 
ecclesiastical commentaries in Ihdlenic, and translated the four Apo- 
logies of John Catacuzenus into Uomaic. He was a sacred Monk. 

18 Nectarius, a Cre^^an, Patriarch of Jerusalem. He wrote against 
the Pope ; and a curious bobk, the History of the Egyptians and Sa- 
racens, from the records in the Monastery of Sinai. 

19. Dositheus, a Peloponnesian, l*airiarcli of Jerusalem, edited 
tome workt on the Greek Church, ‘‘ but scarcely understood a word 
of Hellenic, and was altogether ignorant of Latin.” 

20. Athanasius Patjplarius, Cretan, Patriarch of Constantinople ; hr 
■^ ^new Greek an d Laj^n, but kft nothing printed. , 

* “'KefnruTiai, an AEtolian, Archbishop of Kyssaj versed in fo 
reign literature, an Aristotelian phil&sopher, a hearer of TheophiiL.* 
Corydalleus.” He travelled into England. 

22. Meletius Macres, a sacred Monk, versed in the Scriptures. 

2 S. Gerasimus Vlachus, a Cretan, Bishop of Philadelphia, ar 
quainted w^h Greek, Latin, and kalian. He wrote a book, printed 
at Venice, called, The Harmony of Things. 

24 Nicolas Cerameus, of loannina; he knew Greek, Italian, and 
Latin, and w'as a physician, ‘ 

25. John Gottuneus, from Berhoea, or Cara Veria, in Macedonia ; a 
physician ; WTOte commentaries on Aristotle, in Latin, and many 
Greek books, printed at Padua, where he established a Greek school, 

26 . 4 Dionysius, Metropolitan of Nauplia, a disciple of Theophilus 
Corydalleus ; versed in foreign lit^erature and theology. 

27 . Jolin Cargophylles, a Constantinopolitan ; a Logoi hete ; a learn- 
ed tlieologian, but fell into disgrace%r favouring the Calvinists. 

• 28. 'rheocloret, Bishftp of Mistra, in the Mo^e.'*^ acquainted willi 
foreign learning, a;.d a good preacher. 

29. Jlilario Tzigalas, of Cyprus, Archbishop of Cyprus, a philoso- 
pher and poet. He wrote a gramm^ical essay in Greek 

30. Cvrill, Patriarch of Antioch ; he knew Greek and Arabic. 

31. Bessyion, a Monk of loanninat^ he wrote “ A more full Con- 
fession of Faith*” and a Grammar of the Greek language, (which is 

‘in my postsession) ; first was printed at Venice, tUe last at Bucha- 
rest. • 

32 Panayot^ of Constant! n(y>le, chief Dragoman of the Porte i be* 



fbre mentioned i* a roost learned roan. He wrote to Athanasius &r- 
chev concerning' the obelisk at ConstantfliopJe. 

33. SebasUis Cymenites, of Trebezjud,’ a soboolroaster^ first at 
Constantinople, then at Bucharest. 

34. Palsius Ligarides, a Chiitk, schoolmaster at Yassy; skilled in 

every kind of learning and scimce ; in his knowledge of sacred lite 
rature, second to none. His vnious wriiin^js never printed, arejj^r^ 
served.^' ^ 

35. Palases, a Constantinopolkan, (/usyotc Grefit Keep* 

er of the Vasee in the High Church of Constantinople. A man, says 
Procopius, who left fid Writings befiind him, btit whose very silence 
!8 better, and more precious, than many 'Witings^ 

36. Ste|ftiaces, an Athenian sacred Monk^ skillej^ in foreign philo- 
sophy. 

37. Eugenlus, an Acarnanian sacred Monk, a philosopher, theolo- 
gist, and lover of the poor. 

38. Gerasimus, an Acarnanian sacked Monk, a scholar andtheolo. 
gist; a doctor of the Constantinopolitan scli^ol. 

39. Chrysanthus, a sacred Monk df loannina, educated in the school 

of that city ; versed in foreign philosophy, and a schoolmaster, first 
in Moschopolis, and afterwards io» Ithaca. • 

40. Antony Corai, a Chian, a physician and philosoi^ier, who learnt 
Latin and Greek in Rome, journeyed through England, France, and 
Italy, and wrote and printed Pindaric Odes in Greek ; ** i^hlch are 
f'xcellent imitations of Pindar.” 

41. Clement of Ohio, Metropolitan of Ioannina"»>e/(/';i^(a'V 

muc yKtorrus. * 

42. Meletius^ the Geographer, — cropoc, 

. fyTiff 'TH jSatS-sf roBV '9'i/ftiv, ’ypA^ecy^ KAt ^i/pAS'iv ^/\c0’o^a)Vf a^OKupu^ 

TfpdjSon'Toc, KAt n»v *Tne tArpSKtif ^aa>pif/AArrm skavoc f/un-ftpos. This ex 
iraordinary man, in his account of^atolico in jEtolia, says, that t. 
spring of pure blood gushed up a cubit frpm the earth near |hat 
town- From the praises given to Meletius, some judgment may be 
Sirmed of the real merits of the dther writers. Besides his Geogra- 
phy, he wrote a book of Ecclesiastical History, in the same middle 
Greek, between Romaic and Hellenic, as his Geography. 

43. Constantine Catacuzenus, a purveyor at Bucharest, lived in thf 
beginning of the last century, wrote th^logical and philosophic.^! 
commentaries. A scholar well read in the Fathers. He travelled 
over Europe. 

44. Constantine Julian, of Constantinople, and of noble extraction 

versed in Hellenic. » ^ 

45. John Porpliyrites, a Consjantinopolitan ; versed in Hellenic 

and the Fathers. , ^ 

46. Hierolheus Commenns, a Constantinopolitan, Metropolitan pi 

Drystra; versed in Greek, Latin, Italian, Hebrew, *and Arabic ; edu 
'ated first at Constantinople/then in Italy. Wrote in Romaic, tl^ 
History of M^int AthoS, which Itws printed. He died at Bucharest, 
:.?Dccxix. , 

47. Gennadius, Metropolitan df Heraclea; versed ^n Gi«ek. 

48. Andronicus of Constantinople, and of noble^extractio?*, (/ueyxf 

), gremt librarian of the Church of Constantinople. Versed 

Greek. * 
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49. Msirc of Cyprusi a schoolmaster at Bucharest ; versed in Greeks 
and in foreign and domes^c lllerature. 

50. 4ntony, schoolmaster at Constantinople ; versed in Gr^ek, fo- 
reign philosophy, and theology# (•div xaB-* /s/jav d-soxoytetv). 

51. Cfhurmusius, brother of Antonyf and equally learned. 

52. Dionysius Mantuca, Metropolitan of Castoria, from Moschopo- 
ii««^cquainted with Greek a^d Latin, foreign philosophy, and Iheo- 

r . u 

5^. Jeremiah Cacabella, a Cretan; Versed in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
and Italian. He tr&nslated Platiija’s History of the Popes# into Ro- 
ma'K, and added ten lives. Tfate version is ii( 'tli€ Imperial Libraiy in 
Vienna, . ^ ^ o 

414. Elias Meniates, a Ceph^niah, Bishop of Cernica, in the Mo- 
lea; versed in Greeh andLaiin, and# above all, a skilful rhetorician, 
as ** his Ecclesiasiical Homilies, in Romaic, printed at Venice, 
evineq.** . ^ . 

415. Cxsarius, a sacred of the MoVea, (^rp^Tco’u^xiXAof), 

first Domestic of the Cixistantinc^politan Church— rtn: Eaa«vi- 
lifts J'iatXtKrk. 

56. Abraham, a Cretafi presbyter, skilled in Greek, Latin, and Ita- 
lian# who studied in Itdy. 

57. Meletius<Gypaldus, of Cephalonia, Metropolitan of Philadel- 
phia ; versed in Greek, Latin, and Italian. 

58. Nicot‘aus Culltacds, Professor of Rhetoric in the Academy at 
Padua, in 1687. Several leai*ned dissertations written by this man 
were printed at Vienna and Padua, on the Gladiators, on the Punish- 

__inen t of Ancient Sla^'fes, on Qsiris, on the Eleusinian Mysteries, oit 
Wm e’ e f ■ CKcus. ' 

59. John Paliisas, an Athenian Presbyter. He was a professor i 
a college at Venice, and edited a J^liilological Encyclopedia in foil 
volumes, printed at Venice in 1710. 

6#. Nicolaus, a Moldavian ; first sword-bearer of the Waiwocle c 
Moldavia (ir/!airo<r:Tatd‘Afiios) ; versed in Greek, Latin, and the Illyria 
language ^le translated the Scriptures into the Wallachiun lar 
guage : he was sent by the Russians as Dragoman into China. 

61. George Maiotas, a Cretan Presbyter; educated at Rome it 
Greek, Latin, and Italian. 

62. John Thalassinus of«theMorea; skilled in Greek and sacred 
learning. 


Lear/led Men of the Age of Procopius, 

62. Jcpemias, from Patmos ; a C^sl*ek scholar, an irfvesligator by 
day and«n*ght of the Scriptures and the Fatlieis. He beautified the 
patriarchals^hug:h in muccxx. ^ 

« 64. Cyrill, a Lesf^ian, Patriarch of Constantinople, versed in Greek 

and the Scriptures. * ^ 

65, Cosmas of Chalcedon, Patriarch of Constantinople, skilled in 
tireek. He passed the lattec’paii of his life in the Monastery on 
xMount Sina^, preparing ecclesiastical coiMinentaries ' 
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6^. Samuel of Chios, Patriarch of Alexandria, a most pious artd 
learned man, ” but not so learned as the Batriarch who preceded him, 
(ierasirmis.” , I 

67. Athanasius of AnUoch, Patriarch of that cUy* He flourished 

in the beginning of the last ceiUury, and left a book in Komaic, pre- 
served in the Imperial library il Vienna, called a “ Synopsis of the 
History of the Patriarchs of ^tioch, from St. Peter to the year 
1702.’’ • ’ 

68. Chrysanthus Notaras, of |he Morea, Patriarch of Jerusalem ; 
skilled in Greek sind Latin, but especially in theology and mathema- 
tics » educated, lit" €oii«t|ptin6ple iind In Italy. Besides in other 
things fortunate* because during his patriarchate the Holy Temple 
of Jerusalem, and the bed of the Holy ^epUlChre, were repaired” He 
wrote an introduction to Geography, printed at Paris ; and a book of 
Greek rituals, printed at Bucharest, both in Romaic. 

6y. John Nicholas Maurocordatus, son of Alexander Maurocorda- 
tiis, Waiwode of Wallachia; intin(^tely acquainted with’ philoso- 
phy, especially with that of Plato.” A profound Greek scholar, and 
versed in the modern languages oS^ Europe,* as well as of the East; 

** if any one heard him talk Latin, he would suppose him to have been 
born in the country of Cicero,^ and those who flourished in the 
golden age.” He published at Bucharest in f719, a book? in Greek, 
“ on Offices,” of which a Latin version was edited Stephen Berg* 
ler, at Leipsig, in 1739. He died in 1739. OB^er specimens of his 
erudition are to be found in the Bibliotheca Menckeniana.* 

70. Charles Maurocordatus, eldest son of Jhe last-mentioned 

Prince, a studious and learned youth. ^ 

71. Calliniclis of Naxos, Metropolitan of Her^^lea, formerly school- 
master of the great school at Constantinople. ^ 

72. Athanasius, a native antf Metropolitan of Adrianople, versed 

in (^reek and ifieology. • 

73. Dionysius of Lesbos, Metropolitan of Amasia, versed in Greek 

and theology. • 

74. Ignatius of Lcsbqs, Metropolitan of Rhodes, versed in Greek 

and theology. Ktu €t,vci7rrv<r<ru rov fuaiyytAiKcv Aoyev (jutol Tror. 

Aa etyoLTruc. 

75. Seraphim of Acatnania,* Metropolitan of Drystra, versed in 
Greek and theology. 

76. Gregory Soteras, an Athenian, Metropolitan of Gunos and Chc- 
ra, acquainted not only with Greek, but Latin and Italian 

77. Neophytiis Notaras of the Morea, Keeper of t)ie Holy^ Sepul- 

chre, and brother of Chrysanlhus^Patriaixh of Jerusalem ; a phdoso 
pher, theologist, and mathematician, “•who read the Fathers, and 
meditated on them.” • 

78. Demetrius Julianas, a ConstantinopoliJan of noble family, grc'ft*. 
Logothete of the Constantinopolitau (diurch, vtrsed in Greek loui 
l^itin. 

79. Spanttines, a Coiistantinqpolitan librarian at Constant.ino|!le 

versed in Greek, and in the rites and constitution of the church , fo. 
Hierly a schoolmaster. t * 

80. Jacobus Manas of Argos, ” firs^ of the pluilostfphers of the 
holy church ofiCJonstantinople,” most perleci|y ♦killed in the Gixek*, 
and an accurate innlator of the ancient style. “ A jijeripatetic plii. 
losoplier, a teacher, interpreter, and defender of the Aristotelian doc 
tvluvSf but a*[>rolound theologian ” l\c lived with Ale^.ii)dcr Mauri 



rordatus, and spoke his funeral oration, on which he prided hiraiself. 
lie was at the head of the^chool at Constantinople, where he ex- 
pounded the writings of ^ristotle, and taught theology. , 

81. Nicholas Cotnihenus Pfpodopolos, a Cretan Presbyter, versed 

in Greek, Latin, and Italian, and in ecclesiastical history. He was 
doctor in philosophy and law, and inrf rpreter of the Sacred Canons 
in the University of Padua, where several learned dis- 

«er^ons, and was (says Har|es) the most diligent in his examina* 
tioi^M* the unendited works of the latter Greeks, of any one since 
Allatius.* Commenus was born in lo56, and died in 1740. 

82. Demetrius Nbtaras, a More#»te, first phjy^ic^ to the Waiwode 
of Wallachia, versed in Greek, Latin, and^Iialian. 

83. Gregory Sugdures^of loaiitiffla> wheiNi he was chief aichoolmas- 
ter ; acquainted with G^k,^tin,and Italian; “ skilful in the Aris- 
totelian philosophy, but mre so in theology.** He wrote a Breviary 
of Logic, and a Goncordane* of the New and Old Testament. 

84. Anaaiatius, a Presbyter of loannina, skilled in Greek and Latin, 

and^ the Aristotelian philosophy^ He wrote an exposition of rheto- 

Hc. • , 

85. Thomas Catanes, a Cretan, versed in Greek, Latin, and Italian r 

Professor of Philosophy *^in the University of Patavia. He died at 
Venice, 1726. • 

86. John Chalffeus, a Moschopolite Presbyter, versed in Greek, La^ 
tin, and Italian; an Axj|itotelian philosopher, and theologist. He was 
Professor akiVenice. • 

87. Ant. Cathephorus of Zante, a Presbyter. He knew Greek, La- 

tin, Italian, the Arisfotelian and latter philosophy, and was a teachet 
in the Flanginian College at Venice. ^ 

PaausitfS, an Athenian ; possessed the same accom^ 
plishments, and was a schoolmaster at®Ven ice. 

89. Antonius Strategus of Corfu,fta teacher in Padua. 

90. Macarius of Patmos, a Deacon, versed in Greek and Latin, and 
the SeriptuiYs. 

^ 91. Methodius Anthoracites of loannina, a sacred Monk. He lived 
some years iif Daly, and printed at Venice a work in Romaic, called 
BoiTKo? K^ytKcev TTpofinTuv — ^The Shepherd of Rational Sheep. 

92. Metrophanes Gregoras of J)odoAa, a sacred Monk ; versed i’l 
Greek, a poet, and a preacher, who meditated on the Scriptures aru: 
the Fathers of the Church. • 

93. Aiiastatius Gordius of Acarnania, a Monk, skilled in the Greek 
and Latin languages, and who heard the learned in Italy. 

94. Aiiastatius of Nausa, in Macedonia; ** a wise man and learned 
philosopher, a theologist, and femou^ orator ; knowing the Greek, l.a 
tin, and Hebrew languages. He travelled over almost all Europe.” 

85. John of Thessalonica, and schoolmaster of that city* ** skilled 
J[n Greek, and not igi)pr.^nt of Latin.” t*»v t* p*- 

icAi Twv /iffltv ^eoxG-ytuY, the commuT eulogy. 

' 9(^ George of Trebezond, schoolnijister at Bucliarest^ versed in 

Greek, and the Aristotelian philosophy. 

97. Agapi'is of Ithaca, a sacred M 9 nk, {npo/novaxo^^; versed in 

/ Greek, the ScUptu^'es, and Fathers. 

*98. Philo*lieua, “a<. Monk of Parga, a friend of the ^said Agaplujii. 
and like him in very thing.” 

• * .S(ie vol xi Bibliolh. Grp‘c. p 4‘''U 
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9?. Gregory of Salonika, “ a Monk. A famous man, skilled in 
Greek, instructed in foreign philosophy ^nd our sacred theology : a 
^•acred preacher.” I 

Written by Demetrius Procopius theMoschopolite, July mdccxxi 

4 ~ 

It may be supposed^ that the learned^ Greeks of ihe 
middle and close of the last dentury, were much of the 
same sovt as those mentioned by Procopius; that the 
greater number of them were th^l^gtcal writerSf mostly 
educated in Italy ; and that they were thought prodigies 
by their countrymen^ on account of being able to read 
the Hellenic. TheViames of sdme are detailed in modern 
publications ; and although never hdard of in England, 
iiave been for some time pretty well known in Italy and 
Germany, and latterly at Paris. Stfch are Marinus of 
Cephalonia, professor of chemistry at Padua, and Mar- 
cus his brother, a good mechanist, whp removed the rock 
on which the statue of Peter is placed, to Pet^rsburgh, 
ami printed an essay at Paris in 1777. • 

The morf intimate connexion wliiclj has take n place 
ol late years between thegatioiis of Christfhdoni aiiMEe' 
Levant, lias certainly improved very considerably the ge- 
neral literature of the Greeks. The number of those 
who seek for instruction in the universities of the Cohti- 
nent, increases daily : Leghorn, Venice, Viejuia, and 
more especially at this time, Paris, abound with young 
men from Constantinople, Smyrna, and Albania, but 
ciiiefly from the Ionian Isles. Medicine is the study to 
wdiich they usually apply, in ordeV to qualify themselves 
for gaining st respectable subsistence in their own coun- 
try ; but there are not want|ng instances of those Vlio, 
having made a greater ]^roficiei1cy, and demonstrated 
more genius than ordinary, have settjed in the countrie^i 
which gave them their education. In fact, the greater 
advances which a mode*^ Greek may make in knowledge, 
the more Insupportable must he find a residence in tile 
Levant. If he has devotgd himself to the study "of his- 
tory, how can he contemplate the miserable cAidition of 
his country, «and continually behold oppression in all its* 
modes — the injuries of the master, and (whaCis more in- 
tolerable) tlie mcaiuioss of the slave? If he fyis imbibed 



any portion of philosophical spirit, now so generally 
diffused throu^hddt Christendom, how will lie be able to 
consort with thh/prCesto of his church, the most literate 
hut unenlighteii^eiji of his countrymen ? Must be not feel 
Ills genius pine within him, knd decay like the exotic 
^ transplanted to a soil unfit fir its encouragement and 
gniwth ? A very reastfnable despair of benefitting their 
by their presence, h4s^ indeed, natpratised the 
most HliistribnS o|thb iiit^ 

their homes; btit# no mesii^ forgetful 

of their liati V ^i^cted their labours to 

the improyeme^l^jPIll^ countrymen. 

A varietjf of Hellenic grammars, in Romaic, with 
IMitiriShd French translAtions ; and dictionaries, some 
iiffour, some in three languages, are in use in all the 
principal towns, aitjiough they are not vc^y common. 1 
was shown at Athens a lexicon, in ancient and modern 
Greek, Latrp, and"" Italian ; and my fellow traveller has 
in his possession one in Romaic, French, and Italian, in 
three vslumrs, pfi n ted ^at Vienna in 1798, by George 
Ventote, of loannina, to which is prefixed, a well-con- 
trived grammar ©f the two latter languages. 

no dkigtltce for the Greeks, retiirneu to a second 
cluidliood, to recei^'e the insfriictions suited to infancy. 
It was the peculiar advantage of their ancestors, and one 
wiiccli contributed as much as any thing to form those 
mighty masters, that the study of mere words made com- 
paratively but a very small portion of their education, 
that they had not to acquire the knowledge of any lan- 
guage but their own, but directed at once the whole force 
of their rising genius^to those useful studies w liich arc 
now not to be commenced without many previous years 
of philological initiation. At present, ^most the whole 
ingenuity of the modc»n Greeks is exercised in the ac- 
quisition of many languages, ftnd in this,^it must bccon- 
Tessed, they display a wonderful proficiency. A quick 
and delicate ear, a flexibility of^speech, a tenacious me- 
mory, enable their youths of ja tender age to sj'cak five or 
six, pqd sometimes a greater number of languages, espe- 
cially at Oon^itantinople, wherd many oven of those of the 
• lowest orders cgn make themselves iindcrstopd in French, 
Italian, Riwsian ^Turkish, Sclavonian, and even Latin, 
some of them being capable of also comprehending the 
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Hellenic. But unfortunately tbe;^ tod but little op- 
pni tiiyty of showing tlieir natu^^i in any of the 

more useful attainmcints of literature ; tbeir want of a 

press open to liberal writirs^ has thrown an insuperable 
bar in the way of their irmrovement. 

So earix ^ the middle 6 i the seventeenth century^ 
Nicholas Mataxo, 4 Ceptialonian Monk# came from Lon- 
don, with a j^e$s tod typ^jr to ttonstentilatole ; 

huf his eni^vollflims' hy the Turkish 

Government. One was f Bucharest^ 
but only thcologhnl works, and romances. and song 
b(Miks, proceeded from an office liable to he denounced, 
both by the civil and ecclesiastical authority. A^lxreek 
press lias been longtotablisliedat Venice, but subject to the 
supervision and censures of a^licenser ; and transmitting 
thei*efore no ray of light calculated to pierce and dispel 
the thick gloom of ignorance. Grammars and* diction* 
arirs, witli translations of suck books as ar 6 not judged 
dangerous, either by the Italian or Gneek clergy, were, 
it is true, a valuable, though a very inadequate addition 
to the liomilies and catechisms which forlned the scanty 
library of ti|e Greeks ; but no original of any«iiuih»> 
portance has ever been di^rsed in Greece. 

Pogozi, an Armenian, hackapress at Constantinople, ' 
in 171^8, which has not of late been worked ; so that bn^ks 
of all kinds must come from abroad — from Paris, t 
Venice, or Vienna ; and cvCn at the last place,- there is 
no certain security for those who undertake the task. 
Riga, a welldtnown name,* who, allor the failure of the 
last insurrection of the Greeks, endeavoured to reorganise 
the confederacy, and again to rouse his countrymen, hav- 
ing, retired to the capital of Austria, prepared fot; the 
pi'ess a translation, (not coiqjKiscd by himself), of Ana- 
charsis ; but just as it was jibout be printed, the unfor- 
tunate patriot was delivered by the Kmperor Joseph to* 
the Turks. He failed in uti attempt to destroy himself, 
and was thrown into the4)ainibe. 

St>ine yftirs afterwards, ’a Romaic journal was esta- 
blished at the same city, conducted by one PoulU’ who, 
besides the sheets of this paper, ^issued a violent pam- 
phlet against, the Kmperar Paul, call«tf, ^Oonsidera- ' 
• tions (»f a Greek Patriot, printed in Vienna, fii Austria, 
VoL. ir. ^ E 
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at the new pre8i!| of the Greek Journal.”* The Sultan 
maile a requislUoh the conductor, and eigh^ other 
Gr^ks, living' af Tienna, and Poiili was arrested by the 
Emperor, although not delivwed to the Turks, which 
was the fate of the other eimt persons, who were in- 
• sta^tly beheaded. Th^ GreeK types were destroyed, but 
have, I believe, been, since replaced. 

What then w^the'iaptuai state of knd^edge amongst 
the Greeks? Mri,C<Mi> tfPS(i^Ji<Kr4enJll^ Idmialf 
well known, by hht F^mii%tan'suifon of Theophrastus’s 
Characters, ahd i?!f#li^^rates, »•{<»/««»»» sa/ »«< tot*,, 
by an edition, of^ the iMthiopics of Heliodorus, witli a Ro- 
mai^..pi:|iliace, by his commentaries on Herodotus, and 
im|4cs particularly by a ^eraion of Heccdfia Mpiodern 
Greek, with a preliAiinary Exhortation to b1s ct|P^yraen. 
He baa been lately concerned in an edition of 'Strabo, of 
which the Englistitfeader hab already had some informa* 
tion.f He it a member of the French Institute, which 
has give^p him a prize for bis Hippocrates, and he resides 
at Paris, in the enjoymeot of a reputation fairly acquired 
by his literary * labours. «Offipring of a country once 
..jjlg^ost fo^qpte of Greece, for him is it| reserved to 
associate hi^own with the immortal name of the Oracle 
of Cos.”:t 

Paris has also to boast of Panayotes Kodrikas, an 
Adienian, who has translated the Plurality of Worlds into 
Romaic,, and keeps a school for students in Greek and 
Arabic ; and of Pulyzois, a poet, who has composed seve- 
ral patriotic songs, the most celebrated of which is an ad- 
dress to those who served under the Frencli in Egypt : 
extracts of it are subjoined in the next Letter. 

To tliese must be added Phillipides, author of a geo- 
graphical work, very decidedly superior to that of Mele- 
tius ; Jolih Camasarci, a Cqnstantinopolitan, who has 
.translated into French Ocellus Lucanus^ Athanasius of 
Paros, who has written on rhetoric, and, not inferior to 
any except Corai, Psallida, the schoolmaster of Joannina. 
IHarinaratouri, an Athenian* merchant, shofild be mcii- 

I • 

• SroyetiT^o/^ivof <p/\{\Xh^oc fv B/«vy« t«£ At/tTr/J/ot;, «ji tw; T/^r 

f Edinbuf^ Review, No. xxxi. art. iii, 

\ Pouque^lle en Moree, p. 338. 
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tiotk'ed in this list. He has published Life of Suvaroft, 
in Romaic, not a translation, but? i$ very uncom- 
, mon, aft original work. His 8cheto0;ibi* pyblishitag a mo- 
dern Greek vereion of Anacharsis, nndy jtaken by three 
Greeks, is already given fl the public.* ; 

At the same time tliat iVecouyf these men, it will be 
necessary to add, that oiily,Jthe last uuMitioned resides in 
Greece. It should h« remembered hl%,t%t_prdy * W 
few co]|[)les of "ibeirihopHf^** 

saw one o( I^sallida’s oh Ti^ Folic^j lpljd,o»e of Corai s 
Beccaria. There is not in Bie where 

books are sold. It is possible, in the shops of those who 
sell other articles, sometimes to pick up a u®il*cti®*' 
of liomilies and rmnabces, ami, although very rsrtny*- 
an Hellenic grammar. PsallJda, at foannina, was the 
only person 1 ever saw who had what might be call- 
ed a library, and that a veey small qne. It consisted 
of such books as he found serviceable in instructing 
his scholars. Amongst them were a Thucydii^, with 
a Romaic translation, and Goldsmith’s Grecian His- 
tory, in Romaic. The school at Athens had also a 
few classics j , and I recollect being shown a torn copy 
of Xenophofi’s Hellenics, which the oWITbr said W 
would have been very willihg to give to me, had he not 
kept it for the use of the English Resident. Some of 
the Greek palaces of the Fanal,f and the patriarchal 
liou.se, contain sets of books, chiefly theological, and 
written by those who have been ^enumerated by Pro- 
copius: but neither the owners themselves, nor any 
portion of the public, are benefitted by these volumes. 

A Romaic translation of Locke’8'*E8say may be found 
in Greece ; but I never saw it. I must say the same of 
Montesquieu on the Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
and of Tissot’s Avis an Peupld sur^a Sante. One copy 
of Telemachus, and of Rollih’s Ancient History, both in 
Romaic, I did sre, and only one ; as also one volume of 
the Arabian Nights. The Plurality of Worlds, which. 


* In the Appendix to Childe Harold. 

+ Move covrecily, but not so frequently, called and w^utteA Phanar, 
as the gate in that quarter, near the head c/f the poit of Constantino- 
ple, is oalled Fend\*-Capous8i, the Fener-Gate, yet ihe <j>av 4 #/, or light- 
house, is now on the side of the sea of l^arrnora> between the two 
quarters called ^’hatladi and Ahour Capotissi. 
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(p^ji account of a npte where the invention of balloons is 
pu about animal magnetism), 

ha^ been d^natittcP oy ‘the Patriarrhal Synod, never tWl 
in iny way j riar uid I evee meet w ith the Itoniair Robin- 
son Cl^usoe^ which, l^for 8ome|*cason or other, is alsr) a 
cpndemned book. * ^ 

is eviden|, that thj^rc is no dissemination of 
kubwl^^^ Ip That there ai^dever, enlighten- 
ed/ td^be fomSlT blit I-te- 

vant, anil^ |(y( a 

scattered P^t m;^|j^6iintl^y, rail hardly be taken into 
account ID e^^patin^ general condition of the peo- 

that schools* where the •Hellenic is taught, 
nave been established in all, tlie great towns. Ctnistanti- 
nopie has two very.large acadiemies. At Haivaii, nr Ki- 
dognis,«opposite j^/telene, there is a sort of iiuiversity, 
for a liundiv'd students and three professors, now super- 
intended by a Greek of Mytetene, who teaches ru»i only 
the Helfenic, but Latin,. French, and Italian. At AOn ns, 
there are two public sbools, and many private instiMtc- 
tors ; but neitlier-Latin, nor any of the Frank languages, 
""TiWlherc ktftr^, except by a few of the Roman Catholic 
children w ho frequent the Ca^iuchin Convent. 

The schools or loannina*have been before mentirmed ; 
that of Psallida, who has a hundred pupils, gives insiruo 
tion in J^Ycnch, Latin, Italian, and Hellenic: and ihe li- 
teral Greek, together with writing and rea^lii g, is litut ljt 
in another school, containing three hundred bo s, nlio 
pay nothing for their instruction. All tlie larger islartds 
of both seas have establishments of the same kino. I'l.vus 
the generality of the Greeks ran write and read, and 
lia'fe.a smattering, at least, of Hellenic, but witiit;ut 
books, tliese accoinplishmtnts arc of no use to them ; and 
^ accordingly they have not mlide any progress in any sr i- 
* ence, nor have advanced a step towards the attainment of 
any useful art* They are only jnabled to read the chun h 
service, and their foolish ropances, and are/jualiiiod for 
an egnployment in the service of their Pashas, and tlie 
transacipion.of the business ftttcndant upon their petty 
' traftio. • 

It vvilUnot tlici’efore appear strange, that the Greek, I 
mean thcjcolloquial Lwuagc, should, under such circum- 
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Htances^ become daily more corrupt In some parts of the 
Levant, the very basis of the sterns to have 

been subverted. Although, in Theodora 

Chrysolorina, the wife of Philelphus, ladies of Con- 
stantinople may have bejn notorious fdr the purity of 
their speech, notliing can'Ipe more mixed and barbarous 
than the common dialect of the "tviyes and dau^ters of 
those principal Greeks of®thc capital whom 
gers* 4 oniiori;*, Tlieiy langue^g® 15 ^fatbriW 
ed, even by the superior ladies re- 

ceive, in* order to qualify ilriin^fv^ fbr'^e Frank so- 
ciety at Pera, and which they talceL|ev®iy opportunity of 
displaying, by the introduction of words apd phrases 
wholly French and Italian. !Qut the priests and prices 
of the P'anai, amongst whom young Jp^ilanti, whose 
ther was lately Waiwode of Btnldavia, is distinguished as 
a must elegant and accomplished scholar, affect a greater 
accuracy by the choice of ancient ^rds, ^nil'*a few of 
them mighty if so addressed by a stranger, be able to 
keep up a conversation in pure Hellenic. « 

The Greek of Smyrna is much infected by tlie Franks. 
That of Salonica is more pure. The Athenian language 
is not, in nty mind, so corrupted, nor-haA admitted .ac 
many Latin and Italian words, as that of the Morea ; 
but it has not preserved so aiuch of the ancient elegance 
as the dialect of loannina, which the inhabitants of that 
city boast to be superior to^any, except that of Constan- 
tinople. 

Some villages near Triccala in Thessaly, speak at this 
day, not the Romaic, but a corrupt Hellenic, as pure, 
perhaps, as the Zaconian language before mentioned. 
Of the traces of the four dialects, Doric, Ionic, Attic, 
and JEoIic, which Cabasilas asserts to have been» pre- 
served in his time, I neither fouqd, nor heard any evi- 
dence. » 

The substantives most commonly in use, have under^ 
gone the most complete change I such as 'represent bread, 
water, clolhesn would surprise the ear of a llellenist, ajid 
yet neither nor are of a very late date.^ 

^ The first is found in the history of ApoHoniiis Tyrius— 

’l'«r/at£rc(V to Jta/ ^etpotv ^ ; * 

derived perhaps from vy^ov is m Constant. PorjihyTo Gen.de 
Adm Imp, cap, 9. Begovrfw, o t<m » 

unj pnxifj recur rcpcalMlI''' Nif'cta*?. — Da (’luip'*' filovt-f 
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Out the names ol’ plants are nearly all Hellenic^ anfi a 
botanical treatise woul<l scarcely want a glossary of Ro- 
malfc terms. The efld names of places are, as mi!ght be 
expected,* not altogether lost in the modern appellations 
of the Greeks, although the JTurks have, in many in- 
^ stances, given names of their cfvn. 

Withirespcct to the ''^dtten tongue, it must be observed, 
thifit the compositiolh at this da5^ current, is of three kinds: 
the ilti^t, is the*ia)i{gil'a£G of the majss, iatlil sonte other 
parts of the ritd^ls, \y^ich are ^axnmaticaliy Hellenic : 
the ancient G|^k been lately used by Corai, 

and one or two o|ftel*^^but is not adopted in any common 
books. The ttelffc may be called the Ecclesiastical Greek; 
wbMr'ifi kind employed by the may)rity of the churcli 
Wmers in their past^jral letters, and which, besides other 
characteristics, does not have recourse to the modern 
vulgarism of always recurring to the auxiliary verbs. 
This is the sj;yle or many of those cited by Procopius, 
and even of earlier authors, of Meletius, in his Geogra- 
phy, and several oilier later works, and does not seem to 
be formed by ary^ certain rule, but by an attempt of the 
writers to come as near as possible to the Hellenic. The 
is thoRtiKrd species of composition ; but even in 
this vulgar idiom, thei\3 is necessarily some distinction 
made by tlie nature of the various subjects, and the ta- 
lent of t!ie respective authors* The philosophical trea- 
tises of Corai and Psallida,^ are as good, in point of 
style, asllie dedication of Simon Portius’s grammar to 
Cardinal Richelieu, and although, perhaps, their subjects 
contribute much to their apparent superiority, are not so 
entirely vulgar as the downright common dialect, of which 
some specimens arc added to these Letters from the transla- 
tion &f the Arabian Nights, and some original romances. 

The modern Greeks delight in poetry, and very many 
amongst them evince a great facility in versification. 
There is an infinite variety of love and drinking songs ; 
some of which ‘are common in ^cvery part of Greece, 
whilst other pieces of poetry a\^e known only it^ the town 
ui* villajje of their author. JC young man of any spirit, 

i * 

• Monboddo oft Lang-iiairej vol. i. The contracted proposition and 
the accusative 'arlicte,c(<^’'r»'0» helped lo form S(ftnc of the new 
names. ThiifjDmm in Thessaly, is Slandia ; Cob, Stancho ; and the 
capital (rioA/f^ Stamboul. 

« 
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who has been ill-treated by his mistress^ anathematised 
by his priest, or beaten by a TiA'k^ seldom fails to re- 
venge himself by a lampoon. 

I am not aware that there are any verses which the 
poet did not write to be sjang, or» as the expression is, 
us « for a song.” ’ Let me observe in passing, ’ 

that the Greek music^ is plaintive, but monotonous. The 
speciipens ^iven by Dr. Crotch, possess the character of 
all which fhappehed to hear. A i^rst; p^*t of some airs 
borrowed from Italian saiioi^, and the first part of Mai* 
bruc, and even of God save the afc welbknown 

tunes. It is said, that they cannot arrive, at a second 
part. The men and women all sing, and all sing through 
the nose. The fiddle and three-stringed guitar are tbiU 
usual instruments, and on tht!de most^f the young men, 
particularly the sailors, are able to perform; for all 
ranks are most attached to Singing and playing*, no less 
than to dancing, and, at some seasons, appear to do 
nothing else. But to return. The accentual quantity, 
which seems to have taken place of the syllabic so early 
as the eleventh century ,f is alone observed in all the 
metres. Of* these there is a variety, but^ic most foia? 
mon is the fifteen-syllabled verse, of the kind before 
quoted. Some lively exprcsiiions and agreeable turns of 
thought, may be discovered in many of these eflusiojis, 
which, however, have more of the Oriental profusion of 
images, than of the Greek*simpricity, and altlK)ugh by 
no means deficient in the tender and pathetic style, have 
nothing of the vigorous add sublime of ancient poetry. 
Tliere may be persons willing to (jxcept from this criti* 
cism two or three patriotic songs of a late date. 

Their amati»ry pieces, in which they chiefly dcl(gbt, 
speak that which some critics would call the very Ian > 
guage of love. These j^re exceedingly extravagant, 
abounding in metaphors, similes, personifications, abrupt^ 

exclamations, and not unfrcqucntly with the conceits ra- 

<» 

• Two specimens of Greek music are in tlie Appendix. 

f Previously to the political tverses of PsclLis, Manaf^es,* 
phrasla, Philip the Hermit, Phijas, and TzAtzes, the noble 

hexameters of IJomer were debased into roiser^b^ trochuics, which 
were printed by Pinelll, at Venice, in 1540. A specjnie:»of the open^ 

' ippof the Iliad, is f^iven in Philological Inquiries, p. TS.^ — See vol, Xk 
p. J20, Tab P<b Grxe. edit. liarles * ’ i 
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ther than the licensed ^gurcs of poetical rhetoric^ ardent^ 
and unconnedted^ with more poetry tlian« senses 
and more passion than poetry. Acrostics, ami even 
those echo verses, which an inimitable author of our own 
nation has parodied and ridic Jed, are much employed in 
their romances ; in shiirt, there is hardly a sinKh* evi- 
dence of what is generally supposed a vitiated and paliry 
taste, which is* not diacoveyable in the piietical copiposi- 
tions of the modeirn Greeks. pPheir Cfotsahlaii, or hWr- 
nate verses, which are pnif^sed'^and sung apparently 
extemppratteously, fact traditional, display a 

singular talaiit^ for versification, and are of the same 

j^Their prose writings can hardly be subject to any 
critical decision, for these ^are, as has been said, almost 
all translations, and leave therefore no room for any dis^ 
play of higenuity,^r depth df thought. Their homilies, 
as well as tifeir talcs, are insipid and afTected, but cvinc 
ing a copiousness^ of words, no less surprising than te- 
dious. I sliall content myself with annexing some spe 
cimens, the verbal criticism of which may be undertaken 
hf iporft cumj)gtent judges. • 

It may appear hardly wortj) while to inquire into the 
merits of a corrupted tongue, and, with rrspert to the 
begt means of restoring it to its purity, the condition of 
the people is to be taken into consideration, rather than 
the stale of their language. * It seems to me, perhaps er- 
roneously, tliat the Romaic will never receive any Hel- 
lenic improvements whilst th^ Turks remain masters ot 
Greece ; and even shpuld any event drive the Mahome* 
tans into Asia, any material alteration in the language 
of people wlio t an never be independent, may be wv} 
problematical. Tlierc are^but few, very lew indeed, ot 
the Greeks themselves, who jiave any conception of the 
•benefits to be derived from such a melioration ; arnl, 
indeep, from a«.dor«ment now before me, it r.hould se m 
tjiat there is, generallv speakifig, an indifference, and 
even unwillingness, ohsrrvaWe amongst theAi, to reacli 
at any extraordinary advantages, by departing from the 
common course of educathm. ^ 

In 1808 , a year after the cstahlislinient of the Frencl* 
al Corl'u, arnl, bv a happy synclionisni, on the same 
day of tlj^'Vsanic month ^^vhich had brought heir troops 
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vvitiMn view of iU shores, on the 15th of August, in the 
year when, if fin nres did not pei;ish like man himself a 
short thue after ihe period of glory, the Greeks 
would have celebrated their Olympic Games for the six 
hundred and forty -sevenlliftime,®’* an institution, calling 
itself the Ionian Academy,;^held its first sitting. Its first 
attention was directed towards •Napoleon, Benefactor 
and Protector ; it then proeVeded to declare, tliat courses 
of gratuitous and public' lectures would be *given by com- 
petent professors, in phydfc and chemistry, na^tural his- 
tory, phy*siology, and medi??itiK This in effect was per- 
formed, if I may trust the paper beforii me, for the first 
year, and an additional lecture was read trt the stud'^nts, 
on anatfimy and svrgiral operations, by Dr. lia^is, at 
(hat time, says the secretary Dupiri who signs the pro- 
spectus, not one of our colleagues. But, notwithstand-^ 
i??g these efforts^ and the attendance oT some respectable 
persons matured by age and experience, (meritoVious of- 
ficers and men skilful in the different branches of the art 
.''f healing), upon these courses, the Academy saw with 
grief, that it had made a vain appeal to the Corcyrean 
%outh ; and had found no fathers eager, for the instnic- 
liun of their sons, and no sons who had'^^ttlt that thk^iv 
sMmk tion might be a benefit to themselves.” 

Tiic prospcclns, which bears the date of June 1809, 
or, in the language of the Academy, Corcyra, the f^t 
)ear of the six hundred aiul forty-seventh Olympiad,” 
pronounces in a strain proceeding professedly^from an 
iimian, but rather Gallic than Greek, that to the former 
lectures will he added a course on Belles Lettres and 
Hellenic by Dr. Mavromati, whic?#, together with prizes 
distributed at each rpiatcrnal celebration of the Olympian 
games, to the authors of the best original Romaic com- 
position, and of the best translaf:ion from the standard 
works of the modern nations, especially the Frenclu 
will, in a few Olympiads, cause the corrupted Ian-* 
guage of the modern Gyeeks to become dno of the most 
perfect di<Jects of the aiicic;iit Hellenic.” The first pri^e 
is to he allotted on the 15th’ of next August, (1812). It 
IS to be a medal of iron, ^•ihe money of Lacedewfin!^^ On 
one side is to be a resemblance of the Jlmpe’ror, with this 


See the Taper in^e Append v 
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inscription — Napoleon, Bienfaiteur ct Protcctcur*/^ on 
the reverse a star, with these words — Au Genie, I’Aca- 
demie reconnaissance on the rim will be written the 
name of the author and of his work, with the number of 
the Olympiad. t 

In the hall appointed fori^tlic public sittings, will be 
suspended the crown of wild olive which shall have been 
bound on the forehead of the Victor, with suitable inscrip- 
tions underneath these oi'owns shall ehnstitute the tro- 
phies of the Academy.^’ To thl^ first adjudication any 
Jiving author^may transihit his work whenever published » 
to contend for the pri2e. The olive wreath appears al» 
ready to encircle the brows of Corai*. 

J!t is not difficult to tiriresee, that the success of Dr. 
Mavromati will not mip:h more satisfactory than that 
of Dr. Razis, parncularly as the Ionian dominions of 
Napoleon are now*confined, to Corfu, and the Olympic 
games oT thp ensmng August may be disturbed by the 
cannon of a hostile fleet. Perhaps the Academy has, ere 
this, ceased to extst.f Under every favourable circum- 
stance, the project of improving and settling the common 
discourse of a people by any similar institution, is alto- 
pettier hoplaiM^ and altliougli the number of Llellcnu 
scholars in the Levant mayCic somcwliat increased by 
late events, the revival of the ancient Greek language^ 
evfm according to a modified meaning of that phrase, ap 
pears an event too unparalleled in all history to tak^ 
place in' our days, or at any future period. 

But whatever may be the f^teof the Romaic, the scho- 
lar may expect that inquisitive travellers will add to his 
library, by the (liscorery of many valuable manuscript? 
which may throw a fresh liglit on the history of past 

i 

* See the Paper m the Appendix, 

f There was in our time a Corfibte Journal in Romaic, which df- 
•tailed some of the principal events of Kurope to fhe Greeks : one of 
them reached Athens with an account of transactions in the En|i^Hsh 
Parliament, and of a speech from — Mr. Windham. The 

dispersion of a well- written newsp^^er would he of infi;illely g-realcr 
service to the Greeks than that of any other publication, and, as the 
whole people ai'e most cag-er to hearoews, would soon he very g-cnc 
ral. Yet some preliminary knowledge heem*! ncce.ssary to make ever 
this reading- Hitelllij'^ijile and useful to them . tor tlic ^lishop of Chry^' 
so, under Mount Parnassus, who lent ns a M^lvtius'.s asked 

me— if Spain, where tlie Kuj'^h were fighting, was in the llaltic r 
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times, and increase the number of those treasures which 
the pliHosophers of antiquity with*ju^tice hoped might be 
transmitted as possessions ii\ perpetuity to all future 
ages. Such sanguine expectations have, however, hi- 
therto been disappointed, and, witli the exception of Dr. 
Clarke’s manuscripts, of '^liich tjie public may soon ex- 
pect a detailed account, thc) search of the learned has as 
yet been very inadequately rewarded* After many an 
eager wish directed towards the Seraglio library, and a 
thousand .conjectures as to its supposed contents, all doubt 
appears to be lost in the certainty, that as f&r back as the 
year 1688, there was not a single Greek manuscript in 
that repository. The partial dispersion of the Seraglio 
library took place 'at the dcJTosition of Mahomet the 
t^'oiirth, and shortly after tliabperiodIM. Girardin, am- 
bassador from France to the Porte,* by the assistance of 
an Italian renegado and the Jesuit Besnier, purchased 
fifteen manuscripts in Greek and one in La^n, which he 
transmitted to France in the year 16^8, and which are 
now in the Imperial library at Paris. The selection was 
made by Besnicr out of two hundred books which com- 
pijsed the collection, and which, as th6y were all sold^ 
should be now in the libraries citlicr of western Europe 
or of Greece. They would Ije easily recognisable by the 
Sultairs seal attached to each volume, and some might 
oc dis covered by their Turkish binding. The remaining 
ts5 manuscripts were in bad condition, and had before 
appeared in print; hut it is with some reason that the 
learned Villoison reprehends the scrupulous nicety of the 
Jesuit, which confined him to his very partial selection. 
It may then he almost unnecessary to add, that Prince 
llalinsky, late ambassador from Russia to the Porte, hav- 
ing by permission visited the winter iiarem of tlie Sera- 
glio, in one of the apartments of*which was the library 
of tlie Eastern Emperors, fold a gentlijman wlio gave me , 
the report, that he could not see a manuscript of any 
kind in the place. But tl;e dispersed volumes cannot have 
entirely di?^mppeared, and Uvt^ monasteries liavc reasona- 
bly been supposed the receptacles of these hidden trea- 

* » 

* See the Ainifassa(lr)i-^s letters of 10th Marrhta'ftd l5lh Sept 1687, 
'^0 the Marquis de l.ouvois. Notice des MSS, de la iJiLtliolheque 
[nipeual, torn, jiu, jip. 12, 13, ISlO^t 



aurea. Yet the Abbe Fourmonl, ui 1760, m vuiii explored 
Nca Moni in Cliios^iaii^ Mega Spclion in Avcatli'^, ; and 
no greater success attended the researches of Mons. IVi- 
ornstapol in the libraries of ^|eteora, Mr. Vill'>is!»tt in 
1785* visited the Monks of Amorgos and Patinos, ,\\\d 
his report will scarcely .justify the eager expectations at 
present entertained respecting^ the literary wealth of the 
latter community. 


* Ibid. See the Appendix. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

Patnotism of the Oreeks. — Thdr ardent desm of Emanci- 
pation, — fVar-Song,—The object of their Wishes^ — AU 
tachment to Russia. — Viervs directed towards France . — 
Their JVbtions of England. — &hance of Emancipation . — 
Importance of their Marine. Short Remarks on the Po- 
iiticnl Conduct of the English in the Levant. 

* % <9 

MR. DE GUY’S long thirty-seventh Letter, enti- 
tled Patriotism of the Greeks, is murb such an essay as 
Montaigne’s on a custom in the island of Cea ; or, like 
that chapter on Snakes which Dr. Johnson conld repeat 
i ntire, it leares ns only to conclude that tlicre is no pa- 
triotism worth speaking of# to he found amongst the mo- 
dern Greeks, or indeed amongst any of the moderns; for 
The wliole of his remarks and examples are adducjiHl 
fioiu the two great nations of antiquity. But notwith' 
standing such a deficiency In an express pane^^ric of 
this jicople, it is most (rue, that the generality of the 
Greeks are devotedly attached to their country and fia- 
tion, and, even to a degree wiiicli nvay appear foolish and 
incautious, continually express their hatred of their mas- 
ters, and tlieir confidence in themselves. This latter feel- 
ing is, howe^er, tempered by .a complete sense of theii 
own degradation ; for, whj^Jever may be tlieir discourst 
to one another, •tiicy never fail to enlarge upon this sub 
ject ta a stranger. A common commencement of a con- 
versation with them is, “^Your Excellency will find bi;t 
poor fare in* our country ; bbt you are not in Cld'isten- 
dom. What can be done an^mgst these beasts tlie^^ii ks?'* 
Tlie detestati<»n of their masters breaks out hn evqry oc- 
casion ; and w*lien the chanter from the* Minaret is an- 
nouncing the death of a Mahometan, each Greek that 
meets his frioiul in tlie street salutes him thusv-t-^* A dog 
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is. dead, TIic Arclioiis, who enjoy liic 
confidence of the Turlvs, are infected witii the saipc spi- 
rit, and, in proportion as they arc more powerful, feel a 
stronger desire of revere, ^gnor Londo, of Vostizza, 
the son of the person ^^^9 under Veli Pasha, may be said 
' to govern the Morea, oa hcarifig the name of Riga, when 
he was playing w ith me a paity of chess, jumped sud- 
denly from tha sofa, threw over the board, and clasping 
liis hands, repeated the name of the patriot with a thou- 
sand passionate exclamations, the tears streaming down 
Iiis checks, l^lie same person recited with extasy the 
w ar-song of that unfortunate Greek. The strain is of a 
higher tnood, and I have endeavoui*ed to preserve the me- 
tre of it,f and, with a littfc variation^ the position of its 
rhymes, in the follow ing vefsion of the four first stanzas. 

* This expression a-Kuxt, a dog-, is the fiuoiirite term of reproach 
with tlie Greeks, whose convitiatory language is most violent and 
sihusive. The vulgar fihrases, which are too indecent to btj translat- 
ed, are some of tlicm borrovve/l fn>m, or art siinihtr lo, the 'Curkish 
T’iu' 7 as, the most common, is the “ anassinny sictim’* oi 

tlie INJahomelans. .Mb')?! of the assertions of the Greeks are confirmed 
IfV an oath ; the ^ifl^eiit form being preserved ; the mo^t usual are, M ^ 
'15 085 , IW God — Mst '75 lefcffltA/ /ue, “ Hy mv head,” — Ma 'tc ^evz/uh, 
or re 7 <=-vt ch -TatTgoc /uh, “ J5y my beard,” or ” Dy iny father's beardd* 
— Mic. ** tTiy bread Ma ru t'iv raitTzav /-'h, ** lly 
thc«lif’e 01 riiv children.” — I'he women in eommon conversation say, 
rat (jii'-iu or Mitrat or Nat “ Hy my ejes ,” ” liy 

uiv soul ,*• or ” lAt me live.” — Tin: strongest expression of anger, is 
the extension of the five fingers, witli the exclamation Net rjt mvTt, 
“ There are five for )e.” N'early all, if not all of these phrases, are 
of a liigli antiij'.iity 'I’he spreading of the five fingers is, Dr. 
Toiiqucville says, alluded t^in the words “ ecce dono libi quinque,” 
in the Andna , but tu. ither in Terence iior ni Plautus have I been 
able to find such an expression. One of the most singular instances 
of a transmitted liabit is, that the Greeks of Tino universally carry 
ilicir long sticks, or guns, ^crosf their shoulders, with their arms 
cner them on c'’ch side, sometlimg like the jncture litre given of the 
^Albanian, Now an ancient coin of fliat island represents a man car- 
rying a staff* exactly in tlie same jiosition, — A very Msnal t xpicssion 
(/f angcri.s JJorns ” Tl)<‘ Atiitman oath mentioned by Spon, 

Az|f T.v crud-t'.zt “ ll_\ llu' Ma?ier of tlie world,” I do not re 

member to have he.ird , but my kllow-trav Her rccoGects two or 
throe instances of it I'he words of tendenie^^' “ My son,” 

Jiave an o(kl o'jnind in the moutlis of^tlie young girls, b) whom they 
are freqytnlly used 

I A mixed trfictiA'c, except the chorus, the fouiDi line of which* 
for the sake of rlivmjng with the fifth, lo shorltr by one foot in the 
IranAlaliou in tiu. origin!!]. 
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1. 

‘TTAtitC TtoV F^AWV4)V 

‘O KAipof T«c }i\d-tv 
A"c ^xya/uev u^iot fattvaiv 
n ou fjtet; Saxrety 'tuv 
A’ c 'TTUn-na-ojuisv ctvSfl^ta^s 

Tov ^uyov TWf TV/)0tVVitf0f 
1 >cJ'iK)i(Ta>iuiv Tret'TptS'oi 
Kttd^e oj'fi/tTof etiT^pov. 

Tet QThoL dtt 

lTat*ref AytopJLVt^ 

HoTfltjLt/cTaV TrSTet^icTaV 
T^V V TC 

A f uTToTc^nv, 


}. 

Creeks anSft ! Jthe day of glory 
Gomes at last, triumphant dawning , 
Let us all in future story 
Il^al our forefathers* fame. 

Under foot the yoke of tyrants, 

Le| us now indignant trample. 
Mindful of’ the great example. 

Anil avenge our country’s shame. 

• 

o 

To arms then, our country cnes, 
Sons of the Greeks, arise, arise ; 
Until the blood in piwplc flood 
From the hated foe 
Beneath our feet shall flow. 


*’0361j iic-^^iruv hxXfiva^v 
K&xjtatAo. eL\S^itO/u(tct ; 
nviU/ULetn-A iCKO^TTlS'/UiVit 
Ta^at Trvi^iv. 

‘Ji'TrtV ^aVHV T»c CTAA/T/^KCC JUM 
oAot o/uov^ 
j t-TTofAflOcv ^artirt 
kAI ViX.U'Ti TTpt^ '/TfltVTCV. 

Tat OTTKA^ k, T. a. 


• 2. 

WhithfiT now, alks ! retreating 
Limbs where Grecian blood is beating ' 
Breathe again ye spirits fleeting, 
Now^our scattc:«ed force recal. 

At my trumpet’s voice risounding. 

Each his country’s flag surrounding. 
Towards the sevdn-hill’d city bounding 
Fly, and cOnquer for your all. 

To arpis then, S;c 


'^rtp'rAj JTctPTct, T/ Jto/jUatC'Ti 
OTVey A>:3‘flt^^0V ; 

^urvhcroVfKpa^i 

JU/Uf.JLy^CV TTAV'TOTilVUV. 
f , Ai'jviSo's/ 

'TOU ^AkOO-'TCU, 

tcu AvSpeg iTrAivsfAsyou^ 
ilKfitpCV kAI 'Tp^o/J.lj^ou. 


Sparta^! Sparta! why in slumber? 
Why in lethargy so deep ? 

Kouse tlijself, thy friend awaken, 
Glorious Athens, from her sleep 
Gall lb mind thy ancient warrJbr, 
Great Leonid.ts of old. 

Mighty man of fame immortal. 
The tremendous and the bold. 


Ta CTTAit, A T 


♦To arms then, 5:c. 




4. 

Otc-i^ f/f Titf (r)(piuo7rvxA^ 

II rjAtjAOV d'JT:,; K^OTtl, 

Koti Tct/< TIf^<7£rf A^avti:^it, 
Kflti "tUTO-l KA^A X*gatTtl, 
Mf'T ^lAK'^S-tOU; AvJ^atC 
*'hi; r'j xtvr^Di 
hAt a-; / %rt>y -i 

Ef/ Tj A/jua nctr fiCiUTit, 

T A C'ThU^ It. T A. 


See hiqi, where the noble patriot 
All th’ invaSlng war withstands, 

At Thermopvlx victorious 
O’er the flying Fcl’sian bands. 

AVilh his brave three* hundred heroes, 
I'brwards now the Liou goes, 
Plur-ging througli the blood of battle* 
To the centre of lus foes, , 

• To arms tl^en, 3tc. 


T’be difference between tlie two language<f, has prevented me 
^rom filling up all the syllables in the translation without some Irifling 
‘(mpjificaiiun of^the original sense, a circflmstance wliieli,*j J it docs noi 



There may appear St trUonesH in 
of Lroiliifas ; but ttjc •irnUi thut of hitn^ iiiul Oi tnC 
othn* hemes < if antsf] Ihi' j^enenility of the* people 
lia\e but a very confused notion, and that very few of 
them trace tJe period of their\ormer glory farther bark 
' than the (la>s of the Greek ^mperors. Those who are 
nnisf fond of recurring to pas| times, dwell on the power 
and merits of Jhosc Princes, and begin their history with 
ttie great Constantine, ifie Emperor of the Greeks, 
^‘O Meyitf Ka>v<rra.vrivi( o Tsev All tllCir hopCS 

are directed towards the restoration of the ft>zaniinc 
kingdom, in the person of any Christian, hut par- 

ticularly a Christian of their own church, and I brlicxe 
they have never for an iifstant enterlamed tlie projert al 
establishing an intlf'pendeat confederacy on the moth:S ol 
their ancient republics. Their views Jia\ e naturally hfTU 
turned t/)\vards Ryissia for more than lialf a ce’»tuiT, uxl 
every one io acquainted with their two desj>*'ratr el 
tempts to create p divervsion in favour of that power in 
the heart of European Turkey, 

jNotwillistamling the failure of their efloris, in the 
Russian war cortciiided at Kainargi in I'" »iir Greiks 
prepared to (Ske up arms in 1790, and Sulh, then in ojar 
rebellion, was the centre of their operations, liii' ^ 
Greeks from that town arrived at Petersburg, arid haileu 
tlA Archduke Constantine with the new and sounding 
title of. Emperor of the Hellenes, 

A plan was agreed upon, according to which the Greek 

( 

bespeak want of pains on my part, mav servo to contrast the anrK-n' 
and modern r*rcck. This song, the cJiorus parlicula’ ly, js sung .* 
tune very nearly the same as the Mar.sollois Hymn. It may be noets 
sary*to ofFer an excuse for giving in this place a specimen before pub- 
lished in a book so universally fiicul.ited as Childe Harold; but o:. 
ihis head I shall only say, that the chance of muluplving the copie:^ 
of what is in itself a curiosity, and fias some merit, may plead a siifh' 
cient apology for the insertion of the Uomai'r ie\t ; and, tliat as to a 
compeliiioii wilft any portion of tlic admned work in queslion, ali 
circumstances, whether of iiichnatioif or rap'aclt\ , are, in the case ot 
the writer of these Letters, such its to rendci a disavowal of such ai> 
attempt altogether superfluous. 

• Tlie #or(l. ii sL7i>tv: answers to Impcrator. The Greeks rallou 
CharlcftiagTjo ** V^^^'isdcus,’’ hut the petty princes “ Heges,’' ) 

Liculprand says, ** f'*elru.s Hulgarorum Vasilcus ’’—Decline and Lail, 
cup ">5, nf'tc ib This serves to prove diat llie Greek H was derid- 
edly the Igdin so c'udy, !lt as li e twclfdi q inury. 
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^viuy wBS to set out from Sulli to JLiviuliu and Aihcti*ip 
in twoMivi'si'ons, fo be joined by the ](loreotes and Negro- 
Routines. Crossing the plains of Tlicssaly, it was tlicn 
to march to Salonlca^ amP after collecting the Greeks of 
Macedonia, proceed with^ the whole force, amounting, 
they supposed, to three hundred* thousand, to Adriano- 
pic. Constantinople was to be the immediate prey of the 
confederate forces, even with^)ut the combined attack of 
the Risssians, who, however, were expected to sail from 
lit-' C-rirne'i to the JBosporus, and decide ^ic fate of the 
"I 't v‘mpir ' Lainhro Canziani, the celebrated 
e Ip r-'Mise with his squadron in the Archipc- 

> and » * turned out to bft the only part of the pro* 

‘ wliic’ was tti he arcompiiql^ied ; hjp Lambro, although 
act S'jppoJ ter* ftcr the peace betwi^en Russia and the 
Cl rte. and declared a pirate, kept the sea, until 

ships » v‘S*e destroyed by a Frencli squadron. The 
v‘ndnotcfl * oot stir, but defended their mountains, as 
V had io lone, against the Kasha of loanniria. 
ri p ( . , druggies is already known. 

A’'*. F •, / o has detailed this account,* conceives 

(}a- joai.s ( " Tuno-Kiri, Christo Lazzotvf, and Nicolo 
l-hiogalo, thp hulhole Amfiassadors, to have been wise, 
lul ever} ’v:i} ' (impetcnt foFthc attainmeid of tlie great 
liijeJ iw \i\\ ,i)d condemns the policy of tliose \fho 
diireied from liK ni in opiniop, namely, the British, Prus- 
•liari. and Russian rahiiicts. 

Wherever the fault Jay, ^he Russians ceased to be the 
favourites of the Greeks, who, liowever, did not on that 
account lose sight of their daiiiil^ object; for, at the 
news of the French revolution, they begun to form other 
[ir.tjects, or al least to indulge frcslk hopes. Thefi A'nds 
of universal freedom were, of co»»rsc, the friends of the 
Greeks, and long before tlili cession of the Seven Islands ^ 
to the tri-coloured flag, the Carmagnole was danced on 
the shores of the Ionian ?^a.f 


^ Survey, p. r»r, et r>ec]- • 
j Ma c/ 

11k TKf Ko/5«.pi5C TKC -iJ’tAK 
h T^xv'Ti 

Hk 'T^'^ivpx TK 

VoL. If, , 


'Tis true the French would have ii 
known • * 

Coriu shall shortly be thejr own, 

Cefaionia loo, and Z.*nie 

The fairest flower of Levaiit 
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iJurins the cxpeditivi to Egypt, the health of lj<>na* 
parte was t/jc daily loHfft at Athens ; and the Or^cliS ol 
Crete were so far assured of their approaching indepen- 
dence, that, until the victoriei^ of the English over the 
^ French destroyed their kopcs^ they had, in a manner, 
taken the island into tl]^3ir owfi hands, and had come to 
an agreement with the Turks/ each of whom they under- 
took, upon certain conditions, to protect# A small mountai- 
nous district in this island contains, indeed the only Greeks 
in the whole ^pire who hare never been subdued either 
by the Venetians or Turks. It is called Sphakia, ), 
and has one town and twenty villages, cacii governed by 
it own primates. It can %end about fpur thousand men 
into the field. Tlv'. person, himself a Sphakiote, who 
furnished a late auftior* with an account of these Cre- 
tans, makes rather a favourable report of them; but 
others have^reprclhented them to be a hord of blood- 
thirsty savages. 

In fact, in tlic French army in Egypt there were some 
Greek soldiers, whose patriotism was roused and kept 
alive by the muse of Polyzois, the new Tyrtaeus. His 
song of nine stanzas in trochaics is called, A*‘Vyuat 

rm tv AtyuTtro! :T6pt t\iud-eptetc fiiet^o/ufifav T^bl/jccdv, War SoUg 

of the Greeks in Egypt, fighting in the cause of Free- 
dom and it opens with the foilowing exclamation. 

<!»/> c/ /u^ irZfJtTru'r^ta'r^t Gallaift Countrymen ’ for ever 

vet a; t:t 6 Shall we dread the vile enslaver ^ 

T»v M>i<niKftAvr£v Shall tht Mussulman victorious 

THf ‘EA\flt/oc Tri'v TuptLvveiiVi Rcig-n in Greece, the great, the glorious 

*h)i,Si)Lti<rta}^n apx • Friends’ the tyranny is pist, 

"Lpd'xa-tY, cfi Vengeance is our own at Iasi 

The concluding verses^arc jn the same strain. 

• ’A^3tN(r3-K'B5fj Fading from the face of da>, 

cjt T/r yvt; aLAs/j Uanish’d from the world aw«y, 

‘H KxrupxT',^ 6 ‘'^vkux — Cu: sed slccery expire — 

ZmTu> i\ 6As:>-;j-s^«ct. rrcedojp is my fond desirey 

The last,of tliese four lines is* the burthen of the song, 
of which one more specimen, part of the fifth stanza, 
may suffice. * • • 

• • 

t Leckie on Foreign Affairs, Tract xlii p 
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'Ti/sxvvav Tuv ^va-istv To the sacri^cc^of tyrAntff, 

A' ^retyr^t /ut ^ps^u/uiety All With CBffGVDCSS COWuIllin^f 
''Expovr’fAKKoc AKKA^oB'iv Kush fpoiTi cvcpy Grecian region, 

Jus ‘ExAdjfoc Tra.y'taxo^tv. Euojk his country’s standard joining. 

'Xlf f/f io/)T»v a-vvrpt^ity. To the festival they fly, 

‘n? ^AVityvptv Ttiyi^av. To feast of victory. 

K«/ <r«v ATtpytTAi KAvivAC No 006 froof the danger shrinking 

Att* etuTflup, juiKpQf h (AtyAi, HesRates,or small or great, 

£|o^i 0 ’«p ya uTT^piuvn Forwar^ each advancos, thinking 

£^#v4/, Atyii^ KArdufx,*ffH, Nothing shameful but retreat. 

Tap utttt Tfljv a yrAr$pis their valiant sons inflaming, 

y^ynApJ'mviA , KAi Ai/uHTipis, Fathers, mothers, all exclaiming, 

'£t/).c! nriKVA /u)t, ths ‘ Children bra\e^ wejl done,* they cry, 

K’ u( Toy 7rG\t/uiQV rtt( a-riWuY * To the glorious combat fly, 

!T6T6 « <r«AiiA < Till the fall of slavery, 

VltTrttj Keii n nrupAvviA. , ‘ Till theafall of t>raniiy.** 

» \ 

At the same time another GreeK, in a small work 
printed at Paris, but writtep at Rome, made this decisive 
declaration— Since this city, (me&ning ,Rome), has, 
contrary to all expectation, been delivered from the tyran- 
ny of the Popes, it must be averred, id the face of all the 
world, that the hatred of tyrants is rooted in our liearts, 
and tliat what has as yet prevented usirom being deli- 
vered from tlieir yoke, is not our own wa::t of courage — 
it is the Jealousy of the gt’catcp part of the Princes of 
Europe.”! The sentiments ^of all the nation were not, 
however, in unison, for the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
in his circular letter of the year 1798, informs the Greeks, 
that the wicked serpent, Ae origin of all evil,*had de- 
signed the nation of the Gauls to be the damnation of the 
liuman race;”! a phrase which is cited, and indignantly 
refuted by a writer, apparently tli« same quot^^I above, 
in a pamphlet of eight pages, printed at the press of Po- 
gozi, in October 1798, and addressed « to tlie Romans 
of Greece, by a Patriot and Friend to Frccdoni.”§ 

If Bonaparte had marcrfied an army from Yallona, 
across MaccdoAia to Constantinople, fls it is said he w as * 

» 

• These ext^racts are part of a^ommunication made by M. VilJbl* 
s(in to Harles, and are contained in \ol. xi. p. 563, of his Bibliotheca 
Urjcca. j ^ 

f See Letter from Villoison to Ilarles, in the page before gited. 

t ‘O KAt TTOVU^Oi; 0^<C tTriVQUeri to Takkav, ilx \a 

TO AV^bCCTTlVOV y%iQZ. 

§ Ilgof Tve T«f ‘Haabi/o;— •' iUoratTpic •A(y3*J0iV/fr,— See AS 

above. 
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prcventctl from lUnng cmly by liis war with Russia, there 
can be no doubt that every Greek would have joirted liis 
Standard* 

The events of tlie last ten yArs have turned the atten- 
% lion of the Greeks to the English nation, and, by degrees, 
their former misconceptions a| to the extent of our pow- 
er and resources, have begun to be dissipated. Hopes 
were entertained, during ofir short war with the Porte, 
that wc were to be the liberators "of Greece, or, at kast, 
of her islands? In June 1807, a body of fifteen hundred 
Macedonian Greeks seized upon the isics of Skiathus 
and Chilidronia, not far from the mouth of the gulf of 
Salonica, and ofleredtocoi operatc with the English squa- 
dron off the Dard \gellcs ^^ith a force of ten thousand 
men, hut were adyised by their intended allies to lay 
down thyir arms. ^ The islanders of Hydra, which main- 
tained three thousand seamen and one hundred and fifty 
ships, actually fitted out privateers against the Tnrks^ 
and were disarmcti, not, by the Capudan Pasha, but by 
the British Adrwiral.=^ 

This conduct, ^ind the subsequent peace, checked any 
expectations which the Greek patriots miglit have enter- 
tained of being avssisted by tfic English ; and even now 
that the Mediterranean is in our possession, ami even 
sirfte wc have oerujned the Six Islands, they do not, as 
far as I^could judge, hope lo.receive at our hands any de- 
cisi\e measures in their favour. They think of the vici- 
nity of the Russians and Frerwh, whom, notwithstanding 
our prowess in Egypt, and allowing our unrivalled naval 
superiority, they stiII\:onsider the most formidable sol- 
diers in the world, (.roAt; js tlicir eulogy of 

theiiT) and they believe us placed at tlic extremity of the 
world — at too great a flistJncc to afford them any inate- 
,rial support. ^ ^ 

liven so late as the time of our travels, the notions 
prevalent amongst the gener»Iity of the Continental 
Weeks, and other peojde of ^he Levant, resf^ccting our 
natioik and country, were altogether laughable. 1 col- 
lected, tlftit Englaml was an fsland, a little bigger than 
Cefalonia. .\vho|e town is called London ; of this, howe- 
TCr, all arc iiotTcrtain, for one person asked me whether 

• I 

l er K 1^, 'V' 1 C \ ; 
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England was in London, or London in England. In tliig 
town, all tlie English wlio are nof efnploycd at sea are. 
supposed to live, except a few peasants, who inhabit the 
villages. But the far greater part of the nation exist 
upon the water, either in merchant vessels or ships of 
war, the management of ^hich is the sole purpose and 
occupation of their lives and in which, together with 
manufacturing cloth, hardware, and trinkets, tlic Englisli 
excel all the world. An Albanian directed a letter to his 
son, who Vvas in our service, with this address. 

To 

Aervisli Tacjicere, 

In the English ^hips, 
at ConstaAtinople. 

« 

I 

He conceived ray fellow-traveller and* myse^lf Belonged, 
of course, to the English fleet, and after looking at the 
country by land, would join our vessels at the port of the 
great city. Some of the higher orders a);e doubtless bet- 
ter informed, and know as much about' England, as the 
majority of* our countrymen know about the present 
state of Greece : and thus* although they are far from 
hemg acquainted with tiie actual extent of our resources, 
they still believe us extremely powerful, and richer than 
any people in the world. They frequently advert to tlic 
great subject of their independenre in tlnir conversa- 
tions with English travelers, and protest to them, as 
they do to French, Russians, Danes, Swedes, Dutch, 
and to every Frank, that with money, arms,, ami ten 
thousand foreign tro(>[>s, thev would expel the Turks 
from Europe. • 

It is easy then to see, that* thevGrccks consider their 
country to belong to them»as much as it ever did, ami 
look upon their right to the soil as not at all affected b} 
an election of three ceiitfp ies and a half- * Their patriot- 
ism is a (kune that has n^ver been utterly smothered, 
althoiigli it has so long glimmered in obscurity, and has 
narrowly escaped from b^ing, like Iho lamp oURosiciU' 
rius, for ever extinguished by a heedless di.scovcny. 

It cannot fie so easily determined t'hSt the Ottoman 

^Mupire in the Levant is now to, he called an pscrpalioii, 

* , 



and that the Greeks, vhen in revolt, arc therefore to be 
regarded, not as rebels, but as patriots fighting *for the 
recovery of their birthright If the Grand Signor can- 
not establish a claim to the^throne of Constantinople, 
„ 1 know ni>t of any sovereign in Europe whose title 
will hear an examination. > The singularity of two 
nations living on the same^ spot, and of the conquer- 
ed having befin kept so entirely distinct ft’om the con- 
querors, preserves tiie original injustice of the sub- 
jection freshAcfore our eyes. Were it not for this cir- 
cumstance, neither the importance nor llic character of 
the Gi*ccks is such as to awaken the political or moral 
sympathies of the nationsiof Christendom. The counti y 
called Turkey in Huropc ^has received such a perpetual 
succession of invaders and settlers, that it would he im- 
possible to fix upon those ip whom the right of posses- 
sion mi^it justfy vested. A great proportion of tliosc 
comprehended under the term Romaioi, or Chris- 

tens of the Greek Church, and amongst whom would he 
found the cliief^supporters of an insniTcction, arc certain*- 
ly of a mixed origin, sprung from Scythian colonists. 
Such an? the Albanians, the Maniotes, the Macedonian, 
Culgarian, and Wallachian Greeks. And yet the whole 
nation, including, I presume, these Christians, has been 
laid down only at tv\o millions and a half, of all ages and 
sexes, and consequently th^re is no part of Continental 
Greece to which a body of Turks might not be instantly 
brought, suflicierit to quell any revolt : the Mahometans 
of Albania are themselves equal to tlic task, and on a 
rising of the GiauonrSf the Infidels, would leave all pri- 
vate dissension, to accomplish such a work. The Greeks 
taketi collectively, cannot, in fact, be so j)roperly called 
an individual people, a« a feligious sect dissenting from 
the established church of the tJttoman Empire. 

An} general revolution of the Greeks, independent of 
foreign aid, is quite irapracticatle ; for notwithstanding 
lift great mass of tlie people, as is the case in all insur- 
rectiops, has feeling and spirit enough to make the at- 
tempt, yot most of the higher flasscs, and all the clergy, 
except f-ii* asjhc expressions of discontent may operate, 
are apparently T\iMing to arquiesre in their present^ 
Condition. 
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The Patriarch and Princes of the Fanal'*^^ are at the 
devotioji of the Porte. The privates of the towns and 
the richer merchants wo^ld be cautious not to move, un- 
less they might be certain mi benefitting by the change j 
and of this backwardness in the chiefs of their nation^ 
the Greeks are by no mea^ insensible. They talk of it 
publicly^ and make it the subject of their satire, revenge 
ing themselves, as is their constant practice, by a song. 
My fellow-traveller was presented with a long paper of 
verses to4his import, wbich^ in a dramatic^ colloquy be- 
tween a Greek patriot, an Englishman, Frenchman, and 
Russian, a Metropolitan, a Waiwode of Wallachia, a 
Merchant, and a Primate, apd by tlie introduction of 
Greece, personified as a desolate female in tears, displays 
the apathy of the privileged classes, and concludes with 
this assertion of the Frank strangers We liave found 
a Metropolitan, and a Bey of Wallacida, and a Merchant 
and a Primate, all friends to tyranny ' 

This prudence, or timidity, of tho' principal people 
amongst them, not only diminishes the chance of an ac- 
tual insurrection, but takes away from the zeal with 
which we mlglit otherwise embark in their cause ; and 
when \vc begin to examine4he moral power, if [ may use 
the expression, of the nation <it large, we shall not be in- 
clined to indulge in any very decided expectation oftli^iir 
future success. 

The Greeks have in marfy instances sliown a* despe- 
rate frenzy in distress, and a sanguinary ferocity in 
j)rosperity, but are certainly not at all notorious for 
tliat cool, determined courage, w\iich is necessary for 
the accomplishment of any great action. They arc 
light, inconstant, and treacherous, exceedingly .sub- 
tle in all Hieir dealings, and ^ quite remarkabio for 
a total ignorance of ths propriety of adhering to 

* The <'hangc of the P in the Greek (fatvst#/ into the Lof the Frenc? 
anj Mlie Italian “uinale,” shows the difTicnlty nf exatTl 
catching a word transmitied only by sound. 

■[• MtT^cT xirnv 
^ Kat/ WTrn T»c 
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truth.’*!' Their situatvon may account for these defects. 
I do not make them’ objects of accusation ; I merdy state 
the fact. ^ When Mahomet the Great overran the whole 
of Greece, he said he had Ibund a great many stores, 
^ but only one manjf and, according to the notions enter- 
tained of men by that eonqurf'or, it is probable he would 
not, were he now alive, makk a more favourable report 
of the present Vacc. « 

The Christian powers, hQVvcrrmv must naturally look 
with anxiety towards this people, or rathef, towards 
their country ; sure of their co-operation, 

cannot b^t ^lldeavour to cultivate such an acquaintance 
wijh might securi the immecUate success of any 

fhtture ^ject. In/this th^ English are more peculiarly 
interested ; for tlie^most important portion of the Greek 
nation is the islanders, and .their marine, if any thing, 
promises to rcscud their character from contempt, and 
give them that weight in Europe which they have lost 
for so many hundl*cd years. 

An attachme.>it to corriinerce, one of the principal cha- 
racteristics of thfi nation, arising from the topography of 
their country, as well as from its various V**'^di:ctions, 
makes almost all the GrcelA of tlie islatids, and very 
many of the inhabitants of*tlie continent, acquainted at 
some time of their lives with the sea. There is a petty 
trade carried on in innumerable boats amongst the isl- 
ands of tije Archipelago, and thence, as also from the 
port of Smyrna, to CoovStantjnople. The boats, railed 
votik^ arc half-decked, and high at stem and stern, with 
one thick short mast, and a long yard. I have seen 
them as if in squadrons, with a strong breeze and rapid 
curi-ent, shooting out of the month of the Hellespont, their 
white cotton sails glittering* in the sunshine, and pleasing- 
ly contrasted with the dark hue of the subjacent waters. 

’ This navigation is performed without tile assistance of 
cither chart or' compass, and, of old, only by the oh 
soi vation of the coasts and hgadlands. , 

* It seerr^'' an o.'^d sort of praise, Ilut it has been bc.stowed iipoJi 
the Greeks by Wr. Kton, p 349 of his Survey, that they cannot tell 
the same story v’ltJtaut •uaryi}}fr the ernheUishmeiiis of ctreumstara 

and diction 

I This Thomas, a pet'^v Prince, wlio (leFtndc.! 'lie c:as*Je vt 
Saienoncri a vcar the (MV,man uruv' 
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But the Greeks are acquainted with the inanagemeiit 
of vesweLs of the largest size, anjj of the common Euro- 
pean construction. They navigate the Ottoman navy, 
the warlike part of the di:ty alone being entrusted to the 
Turks, and they have also large mercliant-sliips of their 
own which trade as fai^^s America and the WesMn- 
dies, making a voyage now and then to England* Those 
of the island bf Hydra, whose ships are4uilt generally 
at Fiume, are reckoned the most expert and the boldest 
of their sailors. * 

Hydra, the Aristera of the ^biento^Js a rock, about 
a league from the main-land of cape Sky fro," Almost bare, 
having only one town, wliich,, however, contains inhabi- 
tants sufficient to man eighty ships j[)f about three hun- 
dred tons burtiieii. The Hydriote^, by the carrying 
trade, have accumulated considerable wealth, and have 
purchased of tike Porte the independent election of their 
own magistrates; which privilege they exertised, for the 
first lime since the fall of the Greek empire, in ISIO. 
The building of the governmertt-house in the island cost 
ten thousand pounds sterling. Theit\ships are usually 
armed witli^’ton or twelve short cannons, and musquetry 
for the crew. In the common Greek songs, whose bur- 
then is liberty, the Hydriotes are spoken of as being no 
less formidable by sea than the SuHiotes are by lq;id. 
2S|)cchia, of old the island Tiparenus, only six miles in 
length, and a little more tliah two in breadtli, and off the 
same coast, maintains also at least sixty large vessels, 
cliicfly occupied in tlie transportation of corn from the 
iMorea to Constantinople, or to the south of France and 
Italy. It is the next to Hydra in the scale of tlie Greek 
marine. * 

Tlio number of (irreck mr>rim;rs actually employed at 
sea, is snpposc<l to be at le.-vst fifty thousand, and although 
the nautical sIdU of this people is not very considerable,* 
(for they are totally lu^acquainted with the principles 
of navigation, and know not how to take a common, jdi- 
servation, directing thiMnselves by the compass only) a 
little practice under experienced seamen woqld Vender 
them capable of any naval serv ice, and there is tio doubt 
that their employment by an F]uropcan»ph\ver would soon 
supply many of the deficiencies of their present character 
Voj.. H. II * 
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•yhe occupation of Oie islands of the Ardiipolago by 
soihe Cbristiaii power, yas lonz; been a favourite tapir, of 
speculation; and many years past, the traveller Sonnini 
settled Naxos to be the point wliirli the French Govern- 
ment should fix upon for the centre of an insular domi- 
nion in these seas. A similar froject has been very lately 
discussed^ and proposed as aiiccessary step to be taken 
by the English^Governinenb, by a writer of o0^ own na- 
tion, to whose work, dictated, if 1 may presume to offer 
such a judgnient, by a generous and well-directed enthu- 
siasm, I have before had occasion to refer. Any one who 
pronounces decisively on a variety of future events, must 
run the risk, in case of tj;ie noii-arcr^mplishinent of his 
prophecies, of losing some little political reputation, and 
this Gentleman cannot but find a great many critii s 
ready to turn lolhofee of his pages* whicJi first foretel the 
return ofMr. Adiiit* from an'ineffcctual attempt to make 
peace with I’urkey ; and afterwards, (when the treaty, 
contrary to prediction, had been concli.ded), insist on 
the folly of supposini^ Ihht the peace can continue invio- 
lateft and recover our influence with the siibjcTts of the 
Porte. Yet no one who has been in the coudrry can fail 
to be struck willi the generiil hiiporlarice of his remarks, 
and with the truth of the fa(»t upon which he most parti- 
cularly dwells — the extreme neglect of the British inte- 
rests in the Levant ; a neglect arising, not from the inca- 
parity (ff the Ministers em[doyed abroad, but from a 
want of information in our Cabinet at home. 

The justice of seizing upon llic islands, or any otlier 
appanage of the Turkrdi PInipirc, may be fairly ques- 
tioned ; and the policy of the measinr, at this, or any 
forint juncture, is not Iiastdy to be flecided, nor without 
a knowledge of oiiicial d^taiil.s : hnt no donbt can be en- 
tertained of the j)r()priety of stceiigUiening <»ur infljience, 
tind raising our character with the inliabit&nts of Turkey 


'^^^eckic, p. Tract 5\^ 

•) Tri^-l il. of th(* ffistoncal Survey of l)ie rDiv'r^ni ^ of C.rt a: 
lirilain fortW^ Wvr Mr, l/'ckie^i lorcMj'Jit m ilh resjx ct to Sl- 

rilian pol^ticb. irfiy be balanced at^ainsl llieso pMs.snp s, tCijle, in bis 
iJictjonary, (AUic %t*boinct, note <1. ) 1 1 1 ates, t l)f.t afamuim no 

nisler in AinstcuLim prcai In fl, dunn^^ tlie sn -'c ('I Vienna in 
tliat tile, ciU be t.il Ml b’i the 'i';..! ' \ .‘s 1\ . -a', t.ii 

-diita-kH dK'Ml nt^i- t’ * 
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in Europe, and of providin.e: by every precautionary 
scliema lor such an emergency jls the ambition of our 
giM iU enemy is likely to produce. The certain co-opera- 
tion of tlie Greeks, of the islands at least,* in our favour^ 
in ( ase the expulsion of the Turks from Europe should ^ 
be decided upon and undci^laken by Bonaparte, should of 
course be secured by eveiy means consistent with the 
good faith which we ovye to tlu^ Turkish &ivernriient. It 
would indeed be a lamontaWe stroke, if the whole of the 
Christiarr population of Turkey should ah once join a 
French invader, to the prejudice of the British, and. in 
oppositiim to tlieir efforts ; and yet the nicest manage- 
ment is necessary to counterar| those prejudices to our 
disadvantage whicli even the most Jmnourable conduct 
may awaken in the bosoms ol the Greeks, who cannot 
easily separate the two ideas of a faithful ally of the 
Turks and of a determined ’enemy oP their owft nation. 
Unfortunately, an acquaintance with the actual national 
< haracter of this people makes us iiK lined to dislike 
iluun so much as to prevent us from wislnngto examine 
'lie, cause of their debasement, and from (Inly appreciat- 
ing the iinpil)vement and iin|mrtaiil services which might 
he expected from tliein umh r a change of circumstances. 

Although tlie least observation must s!mw, that the si- 
nation of the two nations will not admit of their iieUig 
^ ompared ; yet it is ver> true, that the (irceks and Turks 
nn, by most writers, and by*late tines espec ially* put in 
ilie tippositc scales of tlie same balance, and so weighed 
that the character of the oiie cannot preponderate with- 
out tliat of the otlier kicking the betin. Thus a partiality 
for one nation seems to involve a necessary dislike of the 
other. An English traveller jiassvs inU) Greece piH^ms- 
scssed in favour eitlier of thejGrnv ks or Turks, in ])ro- 
porlion as he gives the prefri'ciice to Air. Eton ov to Mr. 
Thornton. But there is surely no necessity for him to 
ask liiinself which he like^ best, or to decide whetlier he 
likes either of them. He does not come into the country 
to form an aflVetion or aversion for either one or the 
otlier, but to see as much<is possible of the, manners and 
characters of both. In all cominimication^ witE other 
nations, it is ^larticularly requisite to be* sensible of tlie 
riuslice of a maxim, recorded by^ a lively person of tlie 



last coiitut^y^*— that arc not to despise the world, but 

to^llve in it , • 

Besides the mission at Constantinople, wc have only 
one Minister in tlie Levant wfco is an Englishman by 
birtlu Every other agent, whether under the denomina- 
tion of Minister, Consnl, or R^iceXonsul, is a Greek, 
except at oqe or two places, where Jews are employed* 
The salaries of these agents, who are all petty tradeifl^ 
are not such as to enable them t4>a,ppport themselves with 
any respectability as rcpi^sentatlVes of the British Na- 
tion. The English TfesXonsul at Scio has about twelve 
pounds sterling a-year ; th© French Vice-Consul at the 
sanve plS|Cc^, eleven hundrc]} zequins, between five and six 
hiindr^ pounds. 'JJhe conduct of some of the Vice-Con^ 
suls is exceedingly disgraceful. The person settled in 
that capacity at Frevesa, who has many concerns with 
our Adriatic squadron, on receiving information that an 
English Miifsliipman had made a pi*esent of the wreck of 
a prize to some Albanians, near whose village (Voloiulo- 
rako, opposite to SuIIi) he was thrown ashore, and win* 
had received Ijim very Jiospitably, applied to the Gover- 
nor of Frevesa for an order to seize the veSscl himself, 
pretending that all such casualties should turn to his ad 
vantage, as British Agent.* He obtained the order, and 
woss employed in making himself master of the hull and 
some (lanniged corn which it contained, whilst we were 
on the ^pot, and heard all tife bitter complaints of the in 
digiiant Albanians, who did not think the English, they 
said, ever made a present in oVder to take it back again. 

7'lic French scldonwinploy any hut French agents, and 
these are settler! with adequate salaries in every sea-port 
lowu, and in many inland places. The unwearied ar tivi 
ty ol these pors »ns, mp only in commercial but political 
concerns, altlirr;gli beneath tlir*.; dignifmd state of a Bri 
tish Rrsident, is very serviceable to the c'ause which they 
intend to proiWote. It may be^allegcd, perhaps, that no 
Ej?glislmian would condescend to take these small places: 
they would not banish themselves, nor can they readily 

* * 

* Coljcv Olbrjrr — Scr note to verse 167 of the Onnr'iad Our conn 
trymen ;<re not snPfn*'cii! ly aware of the nrressity »i showing a dis 
^’;usL to none, an<l of rnakjn,^; use of all. And this sccinb Uj be the 
in t!ie cyndnet uf their (juncerns *m Turkc’' 

f 
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associate, as is the ease with our enemies, with people of 
all kinds, stations, and capacities, 'trom the most civilised 
to the most barbarous of mankind* And yet it would be 
well worth while to go to tjjie expense of supporting some 
creditable commercial agents, who^ might, onp should 
think, be found amongst tijp merc^intile establishments at 
Malta, and who, acting wflli vigilance and vigour under 
the British Minister at the forte, withiMit dealing out 
threats to the Turks and promises to the Greeks with the 
liberalitj^of a Frenchman, or having recourse to any low 
intrigue, might not only support the dignity of the na- 
tional character, but put their Government in possession 
of very valuable information. 

Being on tliis suftject, I must farther remark, that Cwj- 
siileritig how long wo have beftn in possession of the Me- 
diterranean, it is truly astonishing thut the importance of 
the Seven Islands to us has 6ut lately been acknowledged, 
and that Malta, instead of being made a grand depot lor 
ilie su])[>ort <*f a disposable force to be employed as occa- 
sion might require on the shores of the Levant, or even 
on the italian coast, has been converted into little else 
than a largo warehouse. The merchant-houses in the 
island in ten years, since the arrival ot the Lnglish, have 
iiici'cased from two to fifty-six, several of which, during 
our stay ill Turkey, became bankrupts. 

Corfu, as far as relates to European Turkey, may be 
considered to turn the post of Malta, and tlic possession 
of the Six Island^ without their capital, can neither be 
tranquil nor very servicctiblc. Tlie Frericii have now' 
rendered the town as strong as Mtita, and tlic distance of 
the mainland of Italy from the island is so small, and 
the garrison is so continually supplied from tlic eoqtign- 
otis sliorcs of Albania, as to give very little hope of tlic 
success of a mere naval blockade. Tiie siege ol’ the town 
hy land would«require a much larger force than wc are 
likely to be able to spare. Our enemies are now prcpaird 
for an attack; yet little doubt is entertained by many in 
the Levant, that this strong post might have been occu- 
pied, with very little opposition, a year inevioiisly to tin* 
taking of Zaiitc, wlicii Lord Cidlingwood's squadron w as 
III tlic Ionian Seas. The peculiar sitna^iim of the British 
. Ambassador at the Porte must iirevent oiir being able to 
!ake advantage of any fortuitous circiiinstauc .s, and the 



utmost. vijSfour and ability in that Ministei* will oltcn fail 
to be of any seriicc, ft)r want of prompt and immediate 
measures lo second his advice. 

From the first establishmtmt of the embassy at Con* 
stantinople, in the time of Queen Elizabeth,* until witli- 
• in these fifteen years, Bril^sh Minister has been sent 
to the Porte merely^ with a rlference to our commercial 
interests, ahd to give respectability to tlielievant Com- 
pany. The place was given as a favour to Noblemen, 
and otli^r considerable per^sons, curious of observing the 
manners and customs of the Turks $ and the Corps Di- 
plomatique bad little other business or object in view, 
than penetrating the walls of the far-famed Seraglio. It 
y4ry generally kno\vn, that one of the prices set 
4pon his patriotisnf by Mi*. Wilkes, was the embassy to 
Constantinople. 

But oft late yearc, our reldtioris with Turkey have hc^ 
come politiccfl and important to the last degree, and the 
responsibility of the Ambassador has increased in a great- 
er proportion, perhaps,* than his discretionary power. 
His influence is*djvided with, and is, in a great measure, 
dependent on, the Commander in Chief in Mie Mediter- 
ranean. This officer now holds not only a great naval, 
but a diplomatic situation, a 4 id yet it is more than proba 
blc that he may know nothing at all of Turkish politics, 
anu think only of protecting the trade from Smyrna to 
Malta, wliirJi is now become a secondary eonsidcration. 
Of seventy-nine English pendants in tl^e Mediterranean, 
there were, in 1809, only twb, a frigate and sloop, oii 
the Levant station. I^ow, unless it has been known to 
those oflicially acquainted with our naval resources, that 
the t!j[ing was impracticable, it must, since the peace with 
Turkey, have been by qo turaiis an useless disposition of 
our force, to have had a small^squadron always at hand, 
•to act in conformity to tlie advice of the Minister at the 
Porte, who aloiwj can he a judge of the measures which 
any eniergency may require, hy the time that arrange- 
merits can be made with th6 Commander in Chief oH 

* The Cirst Kn^^jlisli Ambassador in Turkey was, if I mistake no?, 
William Tiareborncfc v/liom letters patent dated at ^Vindsor Castle, 
the 26ili of Xovember, 1582, appointed Oratorem, A^tmUum, Frociura^ 
torem, ct (ertnm et fnduOitatum See Hakluyt’s Navig'ation 

Voyages, &.ct’5d voK fol p 15?, edit London, 1599. * 
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Toulon, who may liimself choose Jo wait for instructions 
fi'iin home, the occasion may be gone by ami lost. The 
Cabinet of London cannot lay down any unvarying line 
<^f conduct with regard to4he Turks, who are not to be 
dealt with by rule or precedent, or to be managed, ex- 
cept by a sort of extempo^ry policy, which it must re.> 
quire an actual personal knowledge of them to arrange 
and conduct. This consideration might mduce the Go- 
vernment to entrust their Ministers in Turkey, (>vhere, 
if NapoI(^n succeeds by peace or war agairvst Russm^ we 
may soon have to play for our last stake), with an ex- 
tended authority, which, even if not exerted^ would give 
a considerable and requisite addition to his influence 
with the Porte, and with the subjects of the Uttomah em- 
pire. 

What is here said, is concio ad popiiliimtnonad clerum. 
The official gentlemen may^know berter : it sifall only 
be added, that these hints might be folio WTd** up by a va- 
riety of details, (not enough connected witli the subject in 
hand to be here inserted), which every traveller in the 
Levant has it in his power to collect 
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LETTlilt XXXV. 


Departure fr&ni Athens. — Passage to Smy rna, •^Entrain c 
into the Gulf of Smyrna* — The Projnontory Melmna , — 
Wouth Side ^ of the. Gulf — Cla%omene. — Sanglak- 
Boniou. — The Shoals in the Gulf caused by the Hermns. 
^Arrival at Smyrna, — Description of the City — The 
Franli Dtiarter.—Tlie Frank Society. — The Consuls in 
the Levant. — The Greeks of Smyrna. — The Annenians 
and Jews. — The Buildings. — The Burying-Grounds . — 
The Castle.— The Sliui Port. — The Hospital. — Desenp- 
iion of an IdioU — The English Hospital. 


AFTER so long an oWivion of our own proceedings, 
it /nay be time to go on with our tour, and give the ac- 
count of our departure from Athens. — We were surprised 
on SurlMay the 4th of Marclf, by a visit from the Captain 
of an English sloop of war, who offered us a passage in iiis 
sliip to Smyrna, wliirJi we accepted ; and accordingly made 
f very arrangement foe* taking leave of the place where \vc 
Ijad so long and so agreeably resided. Having sent 
off Qur baggage before us on the Monday morning, \vc 
bid adieu to Athens at little after one o’clock, and pass- 
ing tiirougli the gate leading to the Pirjeus, we struck 
into ilic olive-wood on the road going to Salanris, gal- 
loping at a quick pare, in ord^’ to rid ourselves, by tlie 
hi 4 ^ry, of the pain of parting; for true it was, that we 
were not a little melancholy at quitting the country ; and 
that altl(^)!igli there was certiwnly not a single existing 
tie to l^ind u?j to the spot, we f<‘lt that uneasy sensation 
which arises (fti^beholding# probably for Hhe last lime, 
(ibjerts rendered familiar by long use and hiihir. Wt 
coidJ notitVefrai!! from *looki ng back, us \vC passed ra- 
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pidly to the shorcj and we continued to direct our eyes 
towards the spot, where we had Caught the last glimpse 
of the These um and the riiiiis oP the Parthenon through 
the vistas in the woods, % many minutes after the city 
and the Acropolis had been totally luddcti from our view. 
It was no affectation which dre^v from the philosophic 
Julian a tear at quitting his beloved Athens. 

After riding, round the sliore of Port Phor?>p, and 
leaving the ruined toiv^r on the crag of land which 
stretches,froin Corydalluii dd our left haii^l, we arrived 
at the spot where the ship’s boat in waiting for 
us, and embarking, soon found ourselves on board 
ihe Pylades, which was lying at anchor in seventeen 
fathoms water, between Salamis agid the little island 
Psyttalia. • 

An English traveller has an advantage which no one 
of any other nation can enjoy, as, b> the hospitable ac- 
commodation which he receives from the Naval Officers 
of his own country, he is not only most agreeably assist- 
ed in the progress of his journey, but lias tlie opportunity 
of indulging in that honest national pride, wlikli must 
necessarily arise from a personal acquaintance with the 
condition of the British marine, and with a character, 
whose existence and absolute predominance, 

“above all Greek, above all Roman fame/’ • 

must be for ever remarkable* in the history of mankind. 

At sun-setf contrary to the advice of four Greek pilots 
on board, who were not acquainted with the customary 
decision of the service, we got uiyler wcigli, but made 
very litUe progress during tiie night. The next morn- 
ing we had a strong breeze from the soutli, an|l by 
twelve o’clock were off Capp Colonni. Doubling the 
southern cape of Macrone^, or Long Island, we passed, 
at four o’clock, the nprth of Andros, a mass of rocks, 
as barren as in the days of Themistocles,«whcn Poverty 
and Despair were the imtelary deities of the isligjd. 
From this point we bore noVtli-west, looking out for the 
small rocks called Caloypro di Andro, which wc disco- 
vered at six, and varied our course a little <o Aic north. 
The rocks seamed a small peaked clustar^ about the size 
,ind height of our ship. They must be dangerous iu a 

Vor.. 11. . 1 • 
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dark night, especially af in the charts of the Archipelago, 
which are all singularly incorrect, they arc placed too 
far to the south. 

rDuring the evening and night, we had the same strong 
favourjable breeze, and when, we rose the next morning, 
found ourselves in thetinout| of the Gulf of Smyrna. 
The wlpd was now adverse, and w^c were obliged to beat 
up the^ Gulf: Hiis brought us close to thr land on the 
south, part of the promontory anciently called Melina, 
and Kaiiifi-hornou, a stnpendoifS ridge of woody pre- 
cipices. We saw ff village near the summit of one of 
the crags, nained, from the appearance of the surround- 
Kokkino Chorjio~thc Red Tokvyi. Sudden 
blasts flif^m the hills, to which the gulf is very subject, 
rendered it difBcult to carl’y much sail, and we did not 
get within sight orSmyrna during the day. 

At thfec ^o’clock, a boat* with a Midshipman came 
alongside, and informed us that the English frigate, the 
Frcdcrickstein, Imd struck on a rock on the north side 
of the gulf. TJiis accident happened on a long neck of 
land, which runs out from a promontory, supposed to 
have been formerly the island Leuce. 

The Captain of the Pylades, left us in his gig at six in 
the evening, being anxious to learn the fate of the fri- 
gate, and we continued beating up the gulf until twelve 
at night, when we dropped anchor in a bay under the 
hills to tlic south, near somfe islets, not far from tlie spot 
where Chandler found (but not discovered, as he says, 
Pococke* having before mentioned it) the mole of the 


* Observations on Asia Minor, book ii. cap. ii. p. 40, edit. Londoi., 
1745? The mole is about thirty paces wide, and a quarter of a milt 
long. The first Clazomen^ before the inhabitants fled from tlie Per 
sians into the island, was on the mainland, not as Melelius says, at a 
place still called on ihf east side of the bay, hut nearly 

opposite the island of St. John. ^ 

Suabo says ih^islets before ClazMene were eight ; Chandler saw 
bijisis- His words we “Three of them were called Marathusi 
Pele, Drymiisa : it is probable thefnames of all of ihert are contaim tl 
in a passage of Pliny, book v. cap. xxxvii.”_Pliiiy>s six names, in ihe 
thirty-firs. chapter, are, Fela, Dryn«isa, Anydros, Scopclos, Svi ii.sa 
MaratlvJsa. Di^musa is called Kiuslim by the Turks, and Long island 
by the Europeans# Marathusa was, according to Mcktius, tlie island of 
Si John. 

It may worth while to«in.sert all the biographical notice whici^i 
Melelius tflkcs ofClazomcnc, tcrTrta->i c 
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ancient Clazomcne, the work of Alexander, connecting 
the lit|le island of St. John* with'the mainland. A town 
on two small hill 8 ,,three miles inland, distinguished hy its 
numerous windmills, and* called Yourta, overlooks the 
bay. To this place the Clazomenians retired from tlie 
peninsula, to free themaejwes frgm the perpetual incur- 
sions of the pirates of Tim>. . 

We weighe^Again at sevep in tlie mortutig, and still 
kept nbai* the laijd, ja'hich, although very high, 

began tu.wear an ap^ara1l^£i^'9^buItiTation that announc- 
ed the vicinity of some large cily. vfneyards run- 
ning up the sides of the mountains, aiid tlje extensive 
tracts of corn-land spread out on the vallies beneath, the 
olive-groves, and l^ardens of fig, alipond, and pomegra- 
nate trees, all contributed to’give atint of the liveliest 
grccu to tlie face of a landscape, whose beauties seemed 
to be on a much larger st'ale than itliose of any scene 
wiiicli we liad witnessed in European GrecJe. We con- 
ceived, perhaps fancifully, that it was easy to distin- 
guish, by its comparative magnitude, the other quarter 
of the world to which wo were approaching, from that 
which we had lately left. 

— ^riie whole of that projecting part of the continent of, 
Asia, which has been distinguished by the name of tin.', 
peninsula of Erythrae,f is composed of two ranges of 
gigantic hills, the first of which running north-wesf to 
ihe promontory Melsena, is»thc mountain anciei>tly Mi- 
mas ; and the second, stretching westward from tlic con- 
tinent, that formerly called Corycus. Two peaks rising 
from a range more inland, once tjje hill Corax, arc now 
named the Brothers. The whole of this vast mountain- 
ous tract is interspersed with thick forests, abounding 
with every description of ganje, pd also witii wild iJoars. 

ocTTi? Tt/y pet moti /uiXot/vat — “among-stthe niitlvcs, 

>1' Clazomene was Anaxagoras, the philosopher, who cliscoverctt 
that snow is black ” One mi^it have expected that the Archbisho[> 
would have added another discovery of the same sage, namely, that 
the sun is bigger than Peloponnesus* ' 

* Travels in Asia Minor, cajj. xxiv. * 

t The once famous town in the bay of the proraonlliry Atc lxna, 
called now Ryt^e. Some bronze medals, several^of whicli,' m great 
preservation, are in my possession, were lately discovered on its site, 

^ having a head of Hercules on one side, and on the reverse the three 
initial letters bf the town, and the names of the niagistrif^ps, 
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YWIJyvv's.s oi make parties, and en 

cfmp in the hills for several day's, to enjoy llie diwrs>o>i 
a^rded by the chase of these tatter animals. The woods 
ate driten, and the boars roused by peasants of the Til- 
lages, assisted by their dogs, and the sportsmen, armed 
with guns, destroy the gamf in the passes, after the 
manner pbserved in shooting the Scotch roe. ^ The isth- 
mus, once, called Chalcidis, connecting the'peiunsula with 
the main, having Teas* on the anpt^'and Clazomeoe on 
the north, winch is laid ^wn at ^ven miles and a half 
in breadth, f is a,' tfWct df level well-cultivated land : wo 
visited it in-a'is^oting excursion from Smyrna. 

The ij^rning was spent in tacking backwards and for- 
vys^JTsj iind it was,' half ppst twelve o’clock before we 
came to a low fort on a tongue of land to the south, call- 
ed Sangiak Bornoii by the Turks, and Agia Souli by the 
Greeks, tvhicli forihs the defence of the bay of Smyrna. 
We were obliged to steer near the castle, in order to 
avoid the shallows' to the north ; and we passed close to 
the mouths of enormous ‘cannons, whose balls of granite 
were scattered aiiout on the outside of the embrasures, 
so as to afford another ostentatious specimen' of the cali- 
bre of these immense pieces of ordnance. The fort vvas 
built in 1656, and has been very lately repaired ; I be- 
liet-’e, during our war with Turkey, As it is defended on 
the land side by nothing but a low wall and shallow ditch, 
not having a single gun mounted eaicept towards the sea, 
all resistance from Sangiak castle would be effectually 
prevented by landing a company of marines.^The shoals 
(some of which, at cct tain periods of the year, are visi- 
ble above the water) have been formed by the sand and 
mml deposited by the river Uermus, whose mouth is a 
little to tlie north of thoepomt opposite to Sangiak castle, 
and about seven miles and a kalf from Smyrna. 


' The ruins of Teos are seen at Jplace now called Bodrun ; its 
is now Segigeck, three titiles and a quarter from Bodrun, 
liiid icckoiied eight hours from Smyrna. 

t Plin. 14 ^. V. cap. xxix. Strabo wakes the distance fifty stadia, 
*H)l (i )c.s not alltjde, perl ap.s, to the whole breadth of the isthmus, 
hut to th*e distaT.cefbijtween the spot where the Alexvndreia were ce 
luiUd, «oid the high ground of Clazomene. Alexander the Givui 
f td. ivouredj.hi culling ihvoqgh this isthmus, to Uiru the peninsula 
\ a '\ Ihi 'JL 'tatu V is^'ind. 
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We took an opportunity, during our stay at Smyrna, 
of visiting the plain on the north side of the gulf, and 
found it to have every appearance of newly-created land. 
It was intersected by dykei to drain off the water^ which, 
itowever, was ancle deep in many places, and ^rendered 
som e portion of this new territory utterly inaccessible. A 
fish^ery constructed with fences, like that of Mess^onge, 
projected to d epnstderable distance into ihe gulf. Far- 
ther inland, at the" foot mountains, we had a'ttew 

of a traet of garden land, sQid passed through some 
acres covered with the water-melon' '^be oT the 

Greeks), with which the markets of Smyrna are sup- 
plied. The principjil village, Menomen, was distinguish- 
able at a distance by several Ruined tpwers, the remains 
of fortresses erected at an early period by the first Turk- 
ish invaders. 

\Vc were told that several shoals lidd app^areil during 
the memory of inhabitants still living at Smyrna, and our 
informants seemed to entertain serious apprehensions that 
the gulf would in time ,be entirely filled up* Yet not- 
withstanding the changes which the Hermns has, in the 
-vcourse of many ages, been supposed to have effected in 
tins jiart of theimast,* thete appears to be some coun-‘ 
teracting power, which has k tendency to prevent any 
such catastrophe ; for the channel betw een the shoals and 
Sangiak castle, seems to have been as small in the time 
of Wheler,t as at the present moment. Tlic event now 
apprehended was predicted, fifty years ago, by another ce- 
lebrated traveller, who, at the same time, however, re- 
corded a circumstance, the possible? recurrence of which, 
in some degree serves to render doubtful the accomplislt- 
ment of the prophecy ; namely, the disappearance oH the 
shoal opposite to Sangiak ca&tle,^^fi'om tlie convulsion oi 
an earthquake in 17S9.:J: The continual incursion of the 

•% 

* Pliny talks of the plains m'-Sc by Ibe llcrmus ; " a Smyrna llei 
rnus amnis cf^mpos fucit.” — Lib.,v. cap. xxlx. p. 77 , edit. PiZ>is. 
M D.XXXll. 

f Sec a Voyage through the loCsscr Asia, book iii. p. 24p, London, 
IGS: 

4 “ The river Uermus, by its influence on the has already cf^ 
r^ rled great changes, and will gradually accomplish some signal al- 
^' i-ations, of w hich the progress deserves accurately to, be marked 
’i'lu- flats bpfort' Smyrna will mutually approacfi, and Ic \ing only a 
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watei’s of tlic open puslied forward by a stron/? 

from the westwa^^d, called tlic Inbat, wliicli blows 
alttibst daily during the summer months into the gulf, may 
contribute to dislodge the shSals from the mouth of the 
bay, and: thus prevent the ingress into the harbour fr6m 
b^ing choked up, until*th^ wljolc of the inner bay shall 
be ehtijrely filled with sand. 

Soon after otir passing tfie fort, >Ye had a .view of the 
being carried gerflly ilbiig by the brbmBO, Which 
now began rise, came jfii an anchor in the port at three 
in the afternoon^ tracing been more than thirty hours in 
passing i^p the gulf, whose depth is at the utmost not 
more thirty miles. IS The Frederickstein, so da- 
Jtiagcd that she wa^ oblige^ to be heaved down, and the 
Salsette frigate, w^ere in the port, and after dining on 
board the latter, we removed to the horse of tlie Consid 
General, to^whos6 hospitality (with the exception of a 
few days spent in a short tour to Ephesus) w’e were in* 
flebted for a inofet agreeable residence until the 11th oi 
April. 

Smyrna, called by the Turks Ismeer (a corruption pro 
bably of >f as far as regards commclrcc, is with- 

out doubt the most considerafile city of the Turkish Em- 
pire ; and notwithstanding the frequent calamities of 
pfegiies and eartliqiiakes, continues to increase rathei 
tijan tp diminish in size, and is said to contain nearly a 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. Previously to 
the year 16TB, it had been partially destroyed six several 
times by earthquakes, and it was predicted that a seventh 
convulsion w ould be ftital to the whole city. Such a ca 


narrow Ingress, the city will be on a lake. This will be fed by th- 
Melcs, and by torrents, ana in* lime become fresh. The plague nt 
gnats vvill then, it' possible, be multiplied at Smyrna. The land wil* 
contjiuie to increase until it is in a line with th# mouth of ihegult. 
wlitn the site of/Jlazomene, and the islets within Cara-Tornou, wj 1‘ 
be encompassed with soil : and if n% current intervene, Phocea wili 
bei*UepriV€(l of its harbour. The within the gulf will by degrcc^ 
give pjace to a noble plain created and watered by tbe llcrmus. Ctui, 
merce wil^ then have removed to some more commodious mart, an* 
Smyrna be, if iK)t utterly destroyed, aesolate and forlorn,” — Chandh * 
cap. p. 7T, London, 1776, sec. edit. 

Wheler makes it only twenty miles; Pocockc States the widfr 
at the westtyn extremity, tojbe three leagues —Observations oti A s 
Minor, bocit ii. p. J4, , 
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lamity^ attended with a dreadful fire, and the swallowing 
up of i;nultitudes by the iiicursiop of tlic sea, recurred in 
1688 ,* * * § and did, indeed, very nearly fulfil the prophecy. 
Repeated shocks, and almost annual pestilences, have 
siiK:e that period laid waste this devoted city ; and yet the 
convenience of a most spacious apd secure harbour, f to- 
with the luxuriant fertility of the surrounding 
country, and the prescriptive excellence allowed during 
two thousand yearn to, thi^ port, in preference to the other 
maritime, stations of Asia MfUor, still ope^te to collect 
and keep together a vast mass Of inhabitants from every 
quarter of the globe ; and how much the^ipulation has 
increased in the last century and a half, may be seen by 
a reference to Tournefort.^ ^ 

The narrow streets of ihisHovvn, especially the Bazar 
and Bezestein, which are large and* well-built, are on 
some days so crowded as td be almost impassable, and 
the press is increased by the camels, which, in strings 
of two or lliree hundred, preceded by an ass, pace slowly 
along, or lying down in the middle of the way, effectually 
prevent the crossing of passengers* ^Thc city is built 
^partly on » hill, once cdled Pagus, whose summit is 
^^?H*ttwned by a castle, and jiartly on a plain extending to 
the north of the eminence. , The mercantile establish* 
nients have for more than two centuries drawn together 
so many Franks to Smyrna, $ that the part of the town 
which runs along the edge of the water to the northerii 


* Meletius^ article p. 4^5. 

t Smyrna is eight days by land from C mstantinople, four hnndreil 
miles by water, and twenty-five days, as the caravans travel from 
Aleppo.— Tournefort, letter xxii. p, 496. 

t Tournefort reckoned the inhabitants of Smyrna at only ^5,000 
Turks, 10*000 Greeks, 1800 JewS, 2^0 Armenians, and as manv 
Tranks Letter xxii. p. 495. «l*ococke makes tht* wliole numbci 
nearly 1 00,000, of^hich 7000 or 8000 were Greeks, 20(^0 Armenians/ 
and 5000 or 6000 Jews. Observations on Asia M^nor, book ii.p. 37, 
edit. London, 1745. ^ 

§ In 1702 there were thirty -French merchants, nearly as rAany 
Enj^lisli, and eighteen or twenty Dutch. Tournefort, letter xxii. p. 
496, Paris, edit. 4lo. 1717- A?list of the precious comyioditirs ex- 
ported by the European merchants, is given in Tdtirnefort, (letter 
xxn. p. 498, Pafis, edit. 4to. 1717) ; and in ^ofiocke (Observat. on 
Asia Minor, book ii. cap. i. p. 38, edit. fol. London, 374.5) , tlieir na- 
9 tore and quality are too well known to ipany of our Loiidpn merchants, 
to require a statement in thi.s place. 



oxlrcmit^, has been long allotted to them, and distiii- 
e^shed by the name of f'rank Street. The houses of the 
(3ro$als and the prinbl^al merchants, are built altoge- 
in a very commodious {^hion, enclosing on three 
i^i^^ a cDurt or small garden, but are only one story in 
and cqjitfposed, of unbnrnt brick in frames of 
pia’stered laths. The warehouses, stables, and offiSi,::, 
nirb belo«v, the, family apartments above ; open galleries 
or terraces, on the top of {he uj^rmsed part of the lower 
bidldings, s^ve for comoHitlicatiolh or as a pl%ceof pro- 
menade; Ine best hoiisiEis are at the edge of the water, 
and as therp «a>a stotitT pier for the whole length of the 
Frank town, are thus very conveniently situated for the 
Iqadin^nd unloadjng ofthe boats from the ships. The 
inansion of the English Consul-General, as far as re- 
spects the interior-of the building, is such as might do 
credit to any of tiv) capital streets of London. — There is 
in the Frank quarter a very good hotel, besides several 
taverns and lodging-houses for the accommodation of 
travellers. 

Tlie many English, French, Dutch, German, and Ita- 
lian families, who are settled in the place, and some of 
them intermarried with the <principal Greeks, form«d, 
before the revolutionary wqr, a very large and amicable 
so^ it t> , and the Frank quarter at Smyrna deserved and 
was flattered by the name of Pelite Paris, Since that 
pert<>(l> although the good understanding between those 
who are protected by the English, and those who are pro- 
tected by the Frenrh Consul (to whom all not British, 
except a few Amcriej^ns, and those under the Austrian 
INlinister, are now subject), has been interrupted by the 
manners of the new regime, yet there still subsists an in- 
stitution which renders a Residence in Smyrna agreeable^ 
to strangers as well as to settjers. This is a club, which' 
supports a set of public rooms, fitted up in a very com- 
fortable and splendid style, called, as in Italy, the Casino. 
Hgye there is a reading-room \urnished with all the pa- 
perf^nd gazettes o^Europe, except the English, and there 
are Iwo other apartments witj^ billiard tables : rcfrcsli- 
ments^of* every kind can be procured in the house, for 
those wti ) chovsf to form parties for suppeu — Tiic rooms 
open at eight o’clock every evening; and during the Car- 
nival, th%*subscribers give a ball once a week, to nhit!i 
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all lltn respectable Greeks and ladies of their families 
are inirited. 'i'hc itnnuui subscviption is five guineaSf 
and all strans^ers, init residents of Smyrna^ are permitted 
to attend the Casino vvit^iut any payment. Unfortu- 
jiat(‘Iy the wars of monarrhs have become the waraof the 
nyy^rliiants of Smyrna* an|l the Oastno* during our visits 
was llireatoniMl to be iivcrturned by the national feuds 
of the t>\o belligerents. • * 

Nothing atirac^tni^ aiteiiyttoii of a traveller in the Le« 
vant, more than the consular i^fablisfilhentiilf^ which tjie 
7\irks, so liaughly and despotic# So'aVersi^ tp every thing 
Cliristiiin, have long suffered, and Still exist ip 

almost all the prpH'ipal tovv|is of their eifV^pim At 
Sinyniii, the P'r ink town, iiiri>nsiderabl(i‘ place df 
itself, may be saiil to be under the complete jurisdici ion 
of the foreign ptuvers. Tln^ Consuls display the stand- 
ards of llieir respective nations ; they*liave yteir prisons# 
and their soldiers, >%ho wait at tlieir gates and precede 
iiem when they walk or ride ^ and •their houses are 
saiK liiaries w'hich not even the Turk atjempts to penc- 
'Tate. — On the night of the lOth of March, a Greek was 
?«urdered hf an assassin, who took refuge in the house 
i t!jc F'rcnch Consul, Tlfc next day the gate of the pa- ' 
iace, as it is called, was besieged by Janissaries, and a 
crowd of the iTlationsof the deceased. Tlie man was itot 
'^;ivcn up; and in consequence a whole host of citmplain- 
ants surrounded the Governor of tlie city as (ic was 
riding ; but, as 1 myself saw, could get from him no 
other answer, than that he w’^ould speak to the PVench 
Minister, • 

This foreign interference, whicli the Turks originally 
admitted, strange as it may seem, solely from a contempt 
of the Ciiristiaii dogs, and ftonm pco*suasion that these 
Infidel merchants wxre fitlyvemployed in administering to 
the luxuries of •fche true believers, has not contributed to 
increase the good liking jbetween the MWsulmans and 
the P'ranks at Smyrna, and, dreadful disturbances l«ve 
been sometimes excited, cither by the presumption pf the 
colonists, or the jealousy >of the natives 

• 

• The first residents of this nkme, were 1 believe appointed by the 
^republic of Florence, in the time of the tirst Cosmo de McJicis, iiiidcT’ 
'the i».ime of Consults Marilimi, 

Wot. II. K 
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About nine years agjo, a Venetian killed a Janissary^ 
fled to a vessel in tbe harbour. The Tiirks> after 
viarious attempts to get at the murderer, set fire to the 
Frank town ; and finding the^iierchants had escaped to 
the ships, wreaked their vengeance on the Greeks and 
Armenians, three hundred of whom they slew in the 
streets. The crews of some Sclavonian vessels landing 
in boats, completed the distress, by plundering the ware- 
house of every Frank, excejtttbatof die English Consul- 
General, whn, with tlie assistance of two faitlrful Janis 
saries, resolat^fy a'nd^iliccessfuily defended liis house and 
property, and was the principal means of allaying tlie 
disturbance. c 

VTlien the war between ^France and Turkey was de- 
clared, the lives of the French in Smyrna were saved only 
by a scheme, according to ^which the merchants were 
made prisoners by^ a body of soldiers sent into the town 
by Cara Osman Oglon, the celebrated independent Paslia 
of Caramania. Ft may be supposed, that the Governor ol 
Smyrna has a difficult task to perform, in keeping liis city 
in tranquillity, aad even in retaining possession of an oflire 
from which he may be removed, not only by*thc revolt ol 
the citizens, but even (as hasMiappcned more than once) 
by the intrigues of the Foitiign Consuls with the Minis- 
ters at the Porte. The present Governor purchased the 
renewal of his place in the time of the last Sultan Musta- 
pha : Sultan Mahmoud sent another person to supersede 
him ; but he prepared to resist with two thousand armed 
men, and by having recourse to the intercession of a Fo 
reign Minister at the4*ortc, re-established himself in hi- 
post. 

Tiic Greeks *)f Smyrna, some of them, li\e near the 
Frank town, and others interspersed amongst the Turks. 
They are all in trade, difl'eting in nothing from their 
countrymen in other parts of the Levant, and they ar* 
next in point df number to theiPurks : they have an Arch 
bialiop and three churches. .Since the increase ofstraii- 
gersj^and the removal of the factories once settled at Alej) 
po, to Sr^yrna, the intermarriage between tlic Greeks and 
Franlis has *not taken place so frequently as in fornici 
times. * « *■ 

Dr. Chandler* mentions the ladies of the incrcliants 
• *' 

Ti'uul:, IVH-, CITJ. w. 
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tircsscil in the Oriental fashion^ and having the manners 
of ni^ives. At present that singularity is not to be 
observed, except in one or two instances, and the tendour 
alone is now left, of all tj»e particularities remarked by 
tTiat traveller in the houses oftlie factors. This utensil, 
similar to a contrivance employed in Holland, is a brazier 
ijJaccd under a table covered with a green cloth or car- 
pet, under which the assemb^pd females of the family hide 
their feet* 

Harps*and piano-fortes, aiid many articlej^f ornamen- 
tal furniture, from London and Paris, are to be seen in 
tlic drawing-rooms of Smyrna. When abroad, the ladies 
generally wear a veil ; and 1 observed also, that in a 
Cargo assembly of tlicm at thS Ron\pn Catholic chapel, 
they had all scarfs over the Mt shoulder, tied in a large 
loose knot beliind. A girl at Smyrna,*even when she is an 
only daugliter, is considered possessed of a handsome for- 
tune if she is heiress to ten tliousand piastrifs. 

Tlic clerks in the merchant-house^ are most of them 
Greeks ; but the domestics employed in the families are 
Armenians ; and the lower servants, or porters of the 
factories, Jows, who, notwithstanding tfieir laborious em- 
idoymeuts, live chiefly on» bread and dried olives, and. 
can support themselves for iibout tiircc paras a clay, al 
ilioiigh their daily pay, as well as that of other labourers 
i n tnc country, is from thirty to forty paras. The princi- 
pal brokers in the place arc* also of that nation, which is 
suniciently numerous to maintain five or six synagogues. 

The Armenians live in* a quarter of the town to the 
noi th-cast of the Franks, and b^^tween the Greeks and 
Turks, called tlic Three Corners,* and have a large well- 
built cliurcli of their own, although many of them, being 
ul* the Roman Catholic perspas^on, frequent the Prank 

W hat may be called the principal buildings of the town, * 
are tlic Bazar and Bezestein, and a ban called Vizir Han, 
built nearly a century aifd a half ago, and chiefly ^ou- 
striK'tcd out of the marble Viiiiis from the site of tlic an- 
cient theatre in the nor^li side of tlic castlc-hill.* The 
mountain Pagns itself contained veins of fiive niarhle, and 

• • * . 

^ Near the 0 hrcc C''>orn<‘rs, was llic rnni seen by Wlirler, which 

Cr Miulici* svipposL’fl ol’ the aMrK iii^Ciymnasium, Tyavcls in Asia 
AI Pur. c:tn x*viii i) 0 '\1 • 
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Some vesUges oi* the (luarries arc mnv b(^ seru muU r the 
spot.once occapied by tffc theatre, wlnrii, fV <:* a p^vlcstal 
foiind by Mr. Spun on fhe spot, has been suy\\ Mt\: the 
work of the Emperor Claudius.« The site ol ihis hvi 1 ling, 
US well as that of the Stadium, is still visible to tiif»s a<> 
custonied to the positioi^usually cfiosen iorsueli plat < « in 
the Grecian cities, whose arcliiteds assisted iheuisclvi s ift 
forming these structures, raisiui' only a p ut of the 
circular range of seats on arches, ^ncl, excavating the re- 
inaindcr of jUje ampbitheatfe mit oF the slope nf a hill. 
Every part of the buiidfugs themselves has dis’^pp* an d. 
There is a considerable spa(*eunorrupied h an} Ijooscs 
between the suburbs and the summit of the hill, amt this 
is allotted for a buv\ing-ground to thV Jews, who InMC 
niearly covered it with iheirHomh-stones, lying Hat on the 
ground, and not raised in the inannei^ usual iii our cliurch- 
yards. ® t 

A little to t?i‘ie north-east of the dews’ hm’ying-gi oiind, 
and also on the sidf* of the castle-hill, Is a 'rnrkish cciuc- 
lery, the most populous I’evcr sau,\vallcfl in ami shaded 
by a thick forest pf cypresses. J'his fnie tree lias with 
its gloomy green, long over-sliadowed the memorials of 
mortality : and its tliic k bdiage, as well ;»s the grateful 
odour of its wood, must serve to counteract the effects 
whk"li yvould otherwise be |>roduecd, ifgrav(\s, only a foot 
4>r two in deptli, and ( outaiiiing rorpses without cdflins, 
were cx'posed to liie burning ‘aimim*r snii. Idie liarduess 
and lightness of the c ypress wood icoider if very service 
able fir the ronstnn tiou ofchVsts, or of any furniture, 
which requires (iurahle»materials. The Homans, as uc 
iearn troni a line in Horace,'^ preserved tJn'ir mnnusc ript- 
in bo'^cs, Ol* between layers cut from this tree, believing 
it, according to riiny,j h^ capable of i*esistii)g dec ay^ 
and keeping out tiu* molli. ^ 

* The walls of the castle aiT extensive, and toe lower 
stones, like Iho*'. ot the ntadel^of Arta, are too massive 
to bg^conlbuiided with the .'^ nnerstruc ture wale h wasc ivc t 
ed at the beginning of the llnrieciith c cnitnrv, bv Jcdin 

* * 1^,!C LCdro, et hevi .S(;r*a*da copi’i.' . v,. '—He \i le 

i‘ii Jt • 

t Itio xv 1. c,M ^/.i. ’! I'c ffiM'r.,;' do.- ' > c,l *' , T*"! ; 

ML,, of C\' WL, . ..nu acL.' :jm: :e Jiur: i mlc ; 1 ;• 
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CoihMrnns. Tlic cistcms in iiie fort an also of 
a j (»eval w 'nh tlio first founcldtioii of the new city of 
by AiUigonus and Ljsimaclius.'**' 

• 

TIjc ancient Smyrn^ans came from the nelf^hbourhood of Ephe- 
and dispubscbbcd the people called L.ele|^es, then living on the s>ite 
of thv ancient Smyrna, about twenty staftia, two Roman miles and a 
half, from the new city. The Smyru^an^ were afterwards expelled 
by the jEolians, and retired to Colophon, but reun^ing with an auxi- 
liary force, recovered their town (Strabon. Geog. lib. xiv. p, 634^ 
edit. Xyland, Purisiis, H.]>.t.x:itO JSolian Smyrna is that which 

contended for the birth of Homer. The Lydians nJPr Gyg’es, in a 
war which was the subject of a poem in elegiac verse fiy Mmnermus, 
r Paus. IJccottc. p 884, edit. Xyland), destroyed the place, and the 
Sinyi n^ans lived dispersed in villages for four hundred years, (Strab. 
lib. xiv. p. 646. edit* qn sup). •Alexander the Great sleeping 
after tlie chase on Mount Pagua, w^s warnefl by the goddesses Ne- 
meses in a dream, to Inidd a city on the bill where lie slept, and peo- 
ple it With the Smyru^ims, who on consulting* the Oracle at Cltvros, 
were told, that those would be thrive and fonrgmes happy yho should 
*dl the lands on tlip further bank of the hueved Meks ^Paus. Achaic. 
p. 404. and 405, edit. qii. sup IJaiiov. m.tjc xiii). The task was be 
tMin by \ 11 t 1 gonn 3 , and finished by Lysimacluis • »Smyrna \v!i.s the most 
beautiful oi tlic Asiatic cities: part of it' was built on the lull, but tliic 
larger jiortion of it on the plain towards the port, <ind the Temple ol 
f '.ybele and the Gymnasium The streets w’ert l.'ft’gc, and constructed 
;.t ligh anglei^to each other, and well paved. There were largo 
L jiiarc poiiicoes both in the hi jhv»r .and lower part of tlie city ; hc-sidcs 
.. library and a IIomenuni,Mliich wa^^a scpiare porticoconuinMn a Icui- 
fle and an image of Homer. The Mt ies flowed by the Wirlls, and bo- 
des the other atruetures, there uas .1 ])ort which might be 
Hrab. lib, xiv. p, 646, edit qu sup). It Was the fir-A city m \sv^ 
amor w hich, even during the exis’rucc of Carlliagi\ ci . ( u d irtcmplo 
to “ Home the Goddess,” (Tacit. Annul. Id), iv. ot?) Part oJ 

the city was destroyed by Dolabi4la, when he ilcw Tiebonius, (iue ol 
die conspirators against Caesar. But it flourished iiruU j the earl\ 
emperors, and under Caracallu took the naJfce of the First ( ii y ofAsia 
Mcletius in his Geography, (article luna), mentions ili.u Smyrna 
v,as in posst s.sioii of the Veiictian-. from llu yvuv Idabto 1 1 i.^ but tlic 
more accurate sketch of its modc-rn hisloi N U giicn m ’I oiirflrfoi\ 
(letter xxii p. 508, Paris, edit. ir^7),%uid in Clnndirr, Ip. 5y) In 
1084 It was laktn by a Tuikish insurgent culled Tz.ich.is, and m lObT 
by .lohu Ducas in^the Ihu'teeiUli century ii was in rum-,, except tin 
Acropolis on IMnnnlPagus, which was beaupfietl aml^reulored bv John 
\ngcdus Comnenus, who died ii^l224 In 1313 it was coiujiK red In 
the Sultan of Lydia, and w^as subjected in 133J !(> HonuHi>!o , 
son and anrce.ssor , but in 1.345 some Knights of Khode.s stc prised, 
and made themselves master of a fort e.dl d the casth ol Si’r. te* 
n.ar tin* port, the ancient shut^orL wliich they felayied*in spit. (>i 
tlie ed'orts of Sid.an Aniuratli the First, and to-edAi wall 

I new town attaci^cd to it, until tlnn vure expeMe^ by 4\-me Ian in 
5 1 lu^ \cro['.iii>, and the Latin (M\, C'lir.m .ruh d 1 \ an nuiepen- 
^cotTuib. ‘-c'-i < F’pi.CM.s 
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Tlic castic ran now hardly be said to be lortifitMl, al- 
though a few cannon arc still mounted on the tcjjitering 
walls. A low eminence to the south-west of the Caslle- 
Idll, and separated from it <inly by a narrow valley, 
through which runs the road to the Ephesus, has been 
called the Wiiidmill-hilJ. On its summit are seen large 
foundation-stones, and it appears to have been included 
within the vvall«of the anciept city. In tlic south-western 
ijuarter is a recess, where there jare vestiges of the shut 
port mentioned by Strabo, which was choked up by Ta- 
merlane;* and here the small armed boats belonging to 
the Governor, or other Turks of the tow^n, are laid up in 
dock. An old fort (built perhaps out of the Castic of St- 
Pcter,f which was Qonstructed by the ‘Latins, whom Lord 
Sandwich, in his voyage rbund the Mediterranean,:^ ap- 
parently on the authority of Toiirnefort,§ cjills Genoese) 
stands at the mouth of this artificial basin, and contains 
a few cannod, which the Turks discharge on days of re- 
joicing. 

The buLlding which 'most attracted onr attention at 
Smyrna, was a‘4rgc public hospital at the north-east side 
of the Frank quarter. It is supported by, and is under 
the controul of the Christiaifti, being superintended by 
Greek physicians, who liavo formed a sort of college, or 
fateiilty, and arc in more repute at Smyrna than in other 
parts of Turkey. The building is an open square, divid- 
ed intet a laboratory and three sets of wards surrounding 
a court-yard, which is pleasantly shaded by rows of 
trees. One of the wards is ’appropriated to patients of 
every description ; aiifthcr is fur the reception of infirm 
and bed-ridden old w omen ; and a third for idiots and 


vas taken, witli t!je af,5istan<fe nflbe Grand Master of FGiodcs, Ly Xfa- 
liomet the wiio destroyed fort^t Peter, and retired; but return- 

1424, finally suhtlued the city, which has contrlnued from that * 
riod in the hands the Ottoman Sultans, 

*^Sec the foreg’oing’ note. ^ 

■J See the fore^^olng note. • 

3hr, F.nndon, 1749. 

<5 7'hc Genoerc historians fiv the expedition ag-ainst Smyrna at the 
^ ear "J'he cy\v itself was taken by Morbassun, a general ot 

Saltan O 'can the Sec^find, ah*»ut that period, so tlirft these (ienoes « 
V A\ perhaps he idonMi* d with the Knights of lihodes.— See 'rouv!,^ 
i'.i! I'.tter f' 'j2. ' I / 
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maniacs. Of this last class there were, when we saw 
the place, several most distressipg objects ; but the one 
which alone was deserving of particular notice, was a fe- 
male, distinguished by th® appellation of tlm Wild Wo- 
man, quite dumb, nearly deaf, and possessed of no one 
consciousness belonging to tinmanity. She was sitting, 
rolled iij), as it were, upon a truss of straw in the corner 
of licr cell. Her legs were crooked under her, but upon 
the name, Atboula,^^ to which she would sometimes at- 
tend, being loudly called,' shb hopped slowljjptowards us, 
pushing herself along principally by the use of her hands, 
ller lengtii (for height she had none), if extended, would 
liavc been about three feet gpd a half. Her head was 
sunk on her chest ;* not a muscle of her face moved, and 
liie keeper who attended us, passed his hand over every 
feature, in order to point out its coriformation, without 
licr seeming sensible of his touch. Hfcr head wfts entire- 
ly bald, her eyes small, sunk in her head and fixed, and 
iicr ears were of a disproportionate magnitude. An idio- 
tic smile was settled on her mouth, and every line of her 
countenance indicated an entire absences o*f reason. Her 
'^kin was ydlovv and shrivelled, but smooth, and neither 
body nor limbs, although distorted, were at all monstroiw 
in any particular, except that her fingers'-euds imd the 
appearance rather of claws tlian nails. t 

The keeper, and other persons whoso authority I un- 
derstood might be dependeU upon, informed me, that 
Atlioula, who was tI»ought, although upon no certain 
grounds, to be near sixty years old, had been nine yeaiM 
HI the hospital, to which she had Seen brought by a per- 
son who had found her in a wood near Smyrna, and had 
tioui'islicd her for many years at his own expense. When 
found, she was without any dothes ; she had not the usf 
of her feet, but appeared y»U!ig and active. In other re- 
spec ts, she w'as*the same creature as w hen seen by ns. 
Idnit a being so idiotic c«>old procure itsdf food, seems 
inij)osriible ; and this unfortjinate creature cannot be mijj- 
posed to have continued any length of time in thefurc^l. 
Init rather to have been Uft behind by some otitlie 
dering iribes of Turcomans, or of the ZitigSnic.s 
SICS, which oi\en advance to the vicinity of tlic cit\. >]y 
|f/jrd Monhoddo's theory will, I fear, receive ir> rdclitioji- 
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al support from this singular fact, nor Athouia be thought 
a fit match for Mons. Qondamtnc’s Wild Girl.^ ^ 



Smyrna, March 23, 1810. 

r 

Besides this asylum, there is a small hospital 
ing to the British Factory, pleasantly situRted in the out- 
skirts of the town to the north, which is as neat andceirrs- 
fortablc as any similar establishment in England, lint 
the merchants in our time were provided neither with a 
resident physician nor a* chaplain, so that, were it not lo!* 
the occasional attendance of the surgeons from tlie ship« 
on the Levant statioiu the hospital would be not more 
serviceable than the elegant dhapel attached to the liou:>c 
of the Consul-General. 

r 

* Mr n. Tookc, however, has, from good authority, furnished 
l.iordslr.p with a tail of afoot long> and a tail like the tail of a horst\ 
at le.'ist of such a liorse as Archbisliop Becket used to ride. Sf i' 
KrrrA riTtPOENTA, Fart 1. cap. JX, p. 397, sec. edit. I.ood' 
1798 . 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


Vke Mussclim^s Summer Resideiwe^Fruits. — SkcrbctSn — 
Fish Meats. — The Inner Bay. — The Flat near Smyr- 

na — Game of the Djerid. — Ilprses of the Turks. — The 
Mties. — Caravan "'Bridge. — HomeFs^ Cave.— The Site of 
the JEoliati Smyrna. — The Road to Bonmahat : that Vil- 
lage described. — The Storks. — The Village of Boudjah.— 
The Plague. — The Climate. — Cranes.-^Chamcledns. — Li- 
zards. 

BBiYOND the Frank street tn the north, anil close 
to tlic edge of the water, is the summer Residence of the 
"iMussclim, or' Governor of Smyrna. This title is given 
io the commanders of some large cities in Turkey. The 
house is in tiie midst of a spacious garden, and many 
.icros uf the adjoining grounds, belonging to the princi- 
pal F'ranks, are laid out in the same manner, and abound 
\iitli almost every species of l^ruit of the finest quality.* 
Their figs, which are eaten hen green, and their grapes, 
so much prized in Europe, are not ^more delicious than 
their citrons, lemons, oranges, pomegranates, and me- 
lons. 

In the city there arc several shops almost in cv*ery 
street, where sherbets, made from^lbesc fruits, are sold. 
Tijc sherbets are sweetened iStiih honey and pomegranate 
seeds, and arc exposed in the open windows in coloured 
glass jars, or in small tin fotintains, in whidi, by means 
of a little wheel turning round after the manner of an 

* Lcs orang’ers y si communs qu’on ne duigne pu&cn cucillir le 
de maniere quM reste sur I’arbre toute ju^qu’a ce que 

Jf's fk'urs poiisseiu* Le figiiicp, I’oliviei* et le ^penadier croissent 
pclc*mclt; dans le cliamps. — llasselqnist, Voyages dans le Levant, 
pi4inicre panic, jj. 3B, edit. Paris, 1769. llie ground-ivy (l^e 

of the Lreeks) is found in cTcat qnantlues in ihc gardens^ 

\vuL. ir.. . L 
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»>vcrsh«)t-min, tlic plays throng^li several slender 

tubes into the basin below. The l»cat of the climate ren- 
ders these cooling draughts^ although they are extremely 
insipid^ not only grateful, b%t exceedingly salubrious. 
Whey, sour thick milk, called yaourt, or and cai 

mac, or sometiiing like our clotted cream, and no 

bad substitute for butter, are also consumed in great 
quantities, md only in Smyrna, but in every large town 
in Turkey, The wines, partiqularly the muscat and dry 
white wine7 grown in the neighbouring plains and on the 
Sides of the hills, are much esteemed, and they receive 
an additional flavour by having the dry ami powdered 
Mossoin of the vine steeped in them during tlieir fermen- 
tation. 

The tables of the Franks of Smyrna are supplied with 
every d^eliracy. Fish abound in the bay, particularly 
the red mullet: in March and April, ojsters and sea- 
nrebins, and other shcll-fislu amounting, m cording to 
Hasselquist, to more than ten different sorts,* are drag- 
ged up from the beds in the inner part of the harbour, 
and innumcrabic iishing-boals, covered with a black* 
tented sail, are at that season moored at alitlle distance 
from the shore. Hares, red-legged partridges,! wood- 
'^ocks, and snipes in abundance, are found in the vicinity 
of the city. 

The buK hers’ meat canqot be kept long enougli in the 
hot months, to become tender and palatable ; but the mut- 
ton of the broad-tailed sheep, tlie connnon breed of Asia 
Elinor, is of an cxf jllent quality. It is between eleven 
and twelve paras a pound. One of tlie most disgusting 
sights in Terkey, is a meat-market. The liinl)S of tini 
slaughtered animals have the ap[>earance of being torn, 
rather than cut into portions, ami lie in mangled heap^ 
together, exposed to the dirt and heat. Beef is very 
Httle esteemed, but I have found it fat and well-flavoured 

at the tables of the Franks. • 

« 

•*Nous ne connoissons que les huilres, et ils ont dlx sortes clc co 
q^ulllagefi, ?aps compter Ics ccrc^ilfees (Je rncr, Irs rancics, Ics rh(:\- 
rettc% les lanpoustlns, Stc. ?fc — Voyage dans le Levant, edit Parr, 
1769, secondc page 134. ■! 

f The rcd-|(*gged part! idfjos arc reared in broods, hkc doniestif 
fovv fnf.tbe pt asunts of'Scio. — See Busbeck's Ir tters, translat)<i 
London edit. 17^1, p 



Beyond the Musselim’s country-house to the north, u; i. 
Sat inarshy ])iefc ut‘ land, round Which the sea winds, and' 
forms a hay to the cast. This is'a sort of inner liarbour. 

About liaif a mile dowt^ the harbour, there is a long 
wooden |iicr projecting froin the land, near which tlie 
hirge mercliant vessels are laid yp to refit. Tliis inner 
port'^as, when wc saw it, full of Dutch and other ships, 
under the French flag, unwiljing to run the risk of being 
captured by the English cruisers. Nevertheless, a very 
oonsiderahlc trade was carrying oh in Ame^an, Gi'eek, 
and Barbary vessels, with the French Ports. American 
ships liave also lately furnished Smyrna with many arti- 
Ics from the utlier lieniisphere, which were once supplied 

Sy France and England.* ‘ , 

• 

^ I'he whole s}'stcni and policy of our Levant trade have undergone 
L change bv our possession of Malta and the Mediterranean, and by 
.he circumstances of the present war. The monopoly of ifhe Turkey 
Company, against wlncli Dean I'uckcr exclaimed lAany years ago^ 
»*ems not ai all favourable to the British interests in the Levant 
LKiring our stay at Smyrna and Conslanlinople* 1 took the opportu- 
iity f)i' miking severalinqti tries respecimgthe Brilisli Turkey trade ; 
lui, a mercauvilc gentleman, Mr Galt, wbo wastin’ the Levant at the 
-auic time with niysell’, hating published his travels, and given the 
•• suit of hit> tibbcrvalioiis, I ref^r to his work (page 37^> 4lo.), and 
)nient niystU with hinting at these general prominent facts which ' 
icll wiilun my own notice. First, vital Lnglish cloths, the former sta- 
, Ij e.vport, hcing urdcrsold by the German, scarcely find a marked in 
l/. vant, and are, tlierelore, seldom to be met with ; but that cot- 
<iis of our m.inufactuie are in great demand ; secondly, that t^p direct 
rade in Lnglish bottoms from lamdon to Smvrna has nearly ciased, 
the goods being conveyed Irom iMalta m Grei k vessels; and tliirJly, 
Tiiat as a channel for supplying tht European conlinenl w itli our m.uui 
-.acLures and colonial produce, has bcgnn^lo be ojjcncd at Salonica, 
whence our exports are now coiiv(*}ed over land into Germany, tlic 
necessity of ot>euing tlie trad*-, or at least of forming other establish 
incuts in addiiiiju to tliose at Smyrna and Coiisianimoplc, becomes 
very day more apparent. I'o this nia\ be eddod, llial our resident 
Levant nu rchanls are not sufficiently inu*rcsted in the Irnglish trade, 
as llu*y are able to engage with* the merchants orf other countries 
dome of them haviflg been long settled, liave married and become 
fUlicrwisc connected with Freiu^, Dutch, and othf^ Fr ink families, 
md have a shaie r\ their concerns. The success of a British cruiser 
lias more than once been nearly fa<al to the fortunea of some of ^lesc 
British merchants ; and I remember, that not a little adilivss w,.is ern- 
))loyed at Smyrna, to learn the 4cstination of the sloop Pyades, after 
she had brought us from Athens. As then these gimtlcmeii have 
found a means of^carrying on their spcculaiions, e»^en m ihe event of 
a war between Great Britain and the Turks, an^' English \t gotiaio- 
.With the Forte, must not be surprised at finding his endeavours bi 
\>norly seconded bv the resident members of the Levant ^ii'mpany 
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The Frederickstcin frigate was lieuved down at ilic 
point of the wooden pieV, which being covered with her 
guns and stores, was pi^otccted by a guard, imicirto the 
surprise of the inquisitive Tur)j^s, who did not know what 
to think of being turned off from their accustomed walk- 
ing-place, The 0at piepe of land has increased conside 
rabJy in half a centui^; for Hassclquist, w ho travcticTl in 
1750, describes it as aboul; an acre of ground. There 
arc certain evidences, as that naturalist has observed, 
that notonlf^. the flat, bpt the garden ground ^ore in^ 
land, have been gained from the sea; for marine plants, 
and such grasses as will nut grow without sca-salt, be- 
sides shells of every sort, are stilt found upon this new 
soil.* This is the spot on which the Turks amuse them- 
sehes at their favourite pdstime of throwing the djerid. 
They generally chdose a Sunday for this sport, when all 
the Greeks and Fri^nks are 'enjoying the sea-breezes on 
the beach. * 

On the 11th of# March, the spot was crowded willi 
them mounted on horses' superbly caparisoned, the Mus- 
selim hjmscif, with the chief Agas of the city, being 
amongst tlie number. Several slaves, chiefly blacks, 
were attending on foot. Eaebrof the riders was furnishod 
with one or tw^o djerids (straight white sticks, a little 
tlmincr than an umbrella stick, less at one end than at 
the other, and about an cll in length), together with a 
thin cane, crooked at the head. The sport soon began. 

The horsemen, perhaps a hundred in number, gailop- 
ped about in as narrow a spade as possible, throwing the 
djerids at each other, knd shouting : each man, selecting 
an opponent who had darted his djerid, and was for the 
moment without a weapon, rushed furiously towards liim, 
screaming Olldli! 011<i?i!” The other lied, looking be- 
hind him, and the instant the^dart was launched, either 
stooped downwards, almost touching the ground witli his 
head, or wheeled his horse witlj an ioronceivable rapidity, 
and* picking up a djerid with his cane, or taking one 
from H running slave, in his* turn pursued the ciieiny, 
who wheeled instantly on tlw^owing his djerid. The 

" Voyajjr's clans le Levant, premier parlle, p, 40 and 52, edit. Par>s 
irOO, “ Ic^bjpn cle Innssons, U: jonc mann (urundo phrujrnules tl <ic 
Max;,” and mure parlicwla: ly “ ie Ti palusirt^iu Sutdi.” / 
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(5;rcatest dexterity was requisite and practisecU in order 
to avoid the concurrence of the different parties, and to 
escape* the random blows of the cfjerids, which were flying 
in every direction. « 

The chief performer was a Mameluke slave, mounted 
on an Arabian courser, whom (observed generally en- 
ga^atf vvitli the Musselim, himself a very expert player, 
ilis djerid flew with a celerity almost sightless, perhaps 
for a hundred yards, and when it struck against the high 
hack of the flying horseman^s saddle, sounded through all 
the field. He would wheel in as small a space as .would 
.suffice for an expert skaiter ; and not unfrequently he 
caught the flying djerids in the air, and returned them 
at his pursuer, before the other could have time to turn 
his horse. * 

The sport is not a little hazardous f a blow on the tem- 
ple inigiit be fatal ; and several accidents have Occurred, 
wliicli might reasonably deter any one fAm exposing 
himself on such occasions. The late* Capudan Pasha. 
Kutcliuc Hussein Pasha, cut off the head of one of his 
ollicers who wounded him on the shoulder with a djerid. 
Tiie conduct of Jussuff Pasha, twice Grand Vizier, was 
indeed very different. When be was Musselim of Erze- 
10 inn, a slave deprived him ef his right eye by a similar 
accident: Jussuff, .on recovering from ihc first stupcfac- 
lion of tlie blow, ordered the man a purse of money, with 
an injunction to quit the city* immediately ; for,’^*addc(l 
lie, « though I am not angry now^ I know not what 1 
may be wlien I come to ftel the consequences of this 
accident.’’ i 

The Mahometan had arrived at a more humane and 
{iractiral wisdom hy the generosity of his nature, than a 
snge of antiquity taught himself hy the prudential maxims 
of Ilis own phiiosopliical sect— « I am not enraged at 
present,” said •Diogenes the stoic, to a man who spit 
in Ilis fare, but 1 doubt ^kvhether or noWL ought to be 
angrv.”^' 

The Turks engaged in tins amusement with a chjidisli 
eagerness, and however manly may bo the exermse, a fo- 
reigner cannot help thinking, that it would bfc very laugh- 
able to si'C the Mayor and Miigistrates bUohging (o a town 

• • Sf!V( a cle Iri Lb. L: nip 
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m his own country^ i^aliojppinpj about in a cin le, and fiing- 
ing sticks at each other for an hour together. Tlip cus 
totn, however, seems as old as the empire of the Parthiaiis. 
whose method of fighting it inuet have been meant to re 
present, and it is practised by all the inhabitants of llie 
East who excel in hqrsamanship. 

Niehbulir the travisller has given in his work, a fepre 
sentation of the*Governor and chief Arabs of Lobeia, ir» 
Yemen, playing in parties of four; and the Moors left the 
same game called jnego de eanas, beliind them in Spain, 
where' it was revived at the marriage of the prcsciu 
Charles the Fourth, when prince of the Asturias. Thci e, 
as in Arabia, it was not performed promiscuously, but in 
quadrilles composedn of tlic grandees* and headed by a 
prince of the blood.* 

The great men oY Turkey, like those of most rountriis. 
are all ejfport horsemen, and exemplify the saying of Car 
iieades, who averred, that rich men, and sons of kings, 
are generally good riders; because a horse is not, like 
other instructors, a flatterer, but will throw down auv 
person of any rank who has not learnt to sit him.j 

Every one knows what care and attention ♦are paid by 
(he Orientals to their horses. 'The Turk thinks it b<*ncati( 
his dignity, and indeed has nn notion how any one can feid 
int4ined, to walk for amusement, and if he has only leu 
steps to go, always mounts his charger. The numbers and 
condition of his stud, are tht' true criterion of his wealtii 
?f7id imporlanre ; and the Pashas, when they would sliew 
iny dislingiiislied honour to a j^uest, fail not to present liin: 
witli a liorse. It is ^lid of the Sultan Saladin, that lu 
never mounted a courser which he Iiad not cither given 
away or promised. The horses of the Turks hear no 
marks of ill-treatiuent, bub are in genera! sleek, plumi»v 
and spirited, ami the kind us«ge they receive from tlieir 
grooms, renders them exceedingly tractaWc aiul free from 
vice. Tiiey a!»€' neither so fast, 4 mr capable of bearing such 
a C(ti’itiiiuvd quick pace as tliope of our our» breed. Tlieir 
best paces are a walk and galloj), although the first is 
often interrupted by a curvetting amble, and the last v 


* See Carter’s Joufney ffom Gibraltar Im Malapra. * 

^ Menujj <)bserv:.t in Ujojj Lacrt lib, n. 5-'p. 
Ueisteii. ♦ 
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constrained by the custom of frequently sto|)i)int:; them 
r^liort^t full speed. This is clfeeted by means ol Hie long 
bit. The inner corner of the stirrup, which is like the 
head of a firc-shovei, servics the purpose of a spur, except 
that the Tartars or couriers generally have a sort of Rh<>rt 
goad fixed to the heel of their b^oid; ,|£ntirx> liorses arc 
alone in use, for the Orientals are, in this particular, less 
cruel to the brute creation than to tlieir t)wn spreies, and 
have never adopted a custom which is universal aminigst 
the Franks, and bespeaks their origin fronMPlie barbarian 
nations of the north,* They live to a very advanced 
period of life, although I cannot say I was ever shown 
any which were saul to be Afty years old, the ag^ of 
tliose horses seen* by Busbeck in the stables of Sultan 
Solyman.f 

In the spring of the year, the Turkisli horses are 
tethered in the downs, and amongst the yolmg corn. 
They are fed, when in the stable, upon bai’ley and chop- 
ped straw ; the use of oats never having been, from the 
earliest times to the present day, introduced amongst the 
Oriental nations. There are no sepamte stalls in their 
stables, but tlieir fore legs are shackled, and one of tlieir 
hinder legs confined by a*rope, to prevent them from do- 
ing each otiicr any mischief by kicking* Dried horse- 
duifgis used, instead of straw, for litter. • 

It cannot be thought that a people, who have no phy 
sicians that can cure the diseases of men, shouUrunder- 
stand the treatment of maladies in liorses ; yet tl»e Ttirks 
are successful in some cases which might puzzle an Eu- 
roj>ean practitioner. Total blindness is not unfrcqiiently 
removed in the following manner: — fhey run a needle 
and thread round the back part of the eye; th»ii, by 
means of tlie thread, they dmv^the eye almost out of the 
socket, so as to reach the back of it, and with a razor or^ 
knife cut off tlTe horny excrescence which is the cause of 
the disease : washing thcnvoiind with a iStle salt, they 
afterwards return the part to its position, aiTltToffsider 
the horse to be sufficiently recovei*ed to be used tlve next 
day. 


• 'iSiov ii m iicii fra Xnp/uxrtKtt jraVTs: sS-vclc, :: rzuc l 

^ (KTi^uviiv^tor^id-uuc ^b. vn. p .jl2, cil.i Xylaiid. 

^ i Busberk’s l,f:ttrrs. triinslalcd, London edit 1744, p* 133 
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Below Ihe «ljcri<l ground and the pier, tlie land is 
marshy, and intersected with dykes near the water. 
Anioflgst their gardens, the stream of the Meles is lost 
during the summer, but in the* winter, and even in the 
spring of the year, flows through a shallow pebbly chan* 
ncl into the lower buy. «The river has its source in_^ ra- 
vin, a, mile and a Halif, perhaps, on the south-east side of 
the Cl^tle-hill : "It runs in a«deop valley, crossed by two 
aqueducts ; the one is in ruins, the other still serving to 
furnish the ttrwn with w'ater supplied by torrents>from the 
mountains. Immediately at the back (the east of the 
suburbs), the Meles fldws in a broad placid stream 
through a green meadow ;,at this point it is crossed by -<i 
one-arched bridge, and two^ or three large weeping wil 
lows bang over its margin. Under the shade of these 
trees, the Turks collect in parlies to smoke ; and the 
meadow of CaravafI Bridge, for so the place is called, is 
tlie Mall of Smyrna. Beyond the bridge the river be- 
comes more wide,' and no longer confined between its 
banks, overflows the road at the back of the suburbs, 
and spreads into-' the olive-groves, and fields and gar- 
dens. ' 

The Meles, in its .short progress, is equally serviceable 
to tlic modern as it was to tife ancient Sniyriicans, but it 
liasf lost the name by which 't was once so famous, and 
goes l^v the usual appellation of “ f/ie Jf'ater.” 'I'lie 
pk i-jing fiction wliicli conferred so much celebrity uiioii 
this ffcred stream, after being, for ages forgotten, was ic- 
Aived by a traveller oE our own nation j* for a cave in 
the bank above tlie aqiwduct, near the source of tlie ri- 
^er, is shewn, on the authority of tliat learned person, as 
the solitary retreat in which the divine poet was accus- 
tomed to compose his vefsd other inciiiorlal of llo- 
, mer now remains. Tlie lluiiflTium, called by some the 
Temple of Janus, and seen by AVhclcr, liad disappeared 
before Chandler travelled, as \fell as the tomb of St. I'o- 
lycaTpj'^v'tio is said to have been burnt or torn to pieces 
in the. amphitheatre of the ancient city. But the wor 
sliip of tid) Sjiint lias survived*tliat of tlic Poet; for tin 
:Zo(l of'Fcliruary is set apart as the festival of tlic fir-.' 


* Chantllcr 
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Clinstian Bishop of Smyrna, the Lieutenant-general 
of the ereat army of Martyrs/^** 

To tile cast of the Meles, lowei*down in the inner bay, 
amongst the marshes, an^ under a low hili, some ves- 
tiges of what has been supposed anpient Smyrna, the 
original city, were discovered by^Pocbcke.f They are 
near some springs of water mentioned in all books of 
travels, and still well known at Smyrna Under the name 
of the Baths of Diana. ^Whaler thought the JETolian 
Smyrna Ijad been on a bill, south of the px^ent city; 
but the. Clarian Oracle seems to ^how, that, with a refer- 
ence to the ancient settlement, the positib|.of Mount Pa- 
gus was beijond tlie sacred Meles. Now Mobtit Pagus, 
ihc Castlc-hill, is to the south-^est the Meles ; there- 
fore the ancient Smyrneans lii^d to the north of that rU 
A'er. 

At tlic extremity of the inner bay ihere is sr sort of 
scale or landing-place, near which is a solitary hut kept 
by a Turk, who supplies you with coffeij and a pipe, and 
a mat — the usual accommodations* of these resting-places. 
Vt this place there is a number of jack-^sses kept ready 
saddled, for tl»c use of those going to the lai*ge village of 
Bonavre, or Bournabat, which is about four miles up the 
i ountry, in a direction north-cast from the city. The jack- 
;'.sses arc attended by boys ; and the hire of the beast is 
thirty paras for going to the village, and tlie same sum 
for returning from it. The vihole road from the slmTe to 
Bournabat is between hedge-rows. 

When riding to the village, we found ouiselves in a 
beautiful green lane, which, as we |iad seen nothing like 
it since the commencement of our tour, made us forget 
we were in Turkey. Trees thickly dispersed in/tlie 
hedges, gave the whole country tjje woody appearance of 
one of our most cultivated Jlf nglish counties. They were 
chiefly of the soBt producing amygdalon, or wild almond, 
which was then (March thj 21st) green, ^nd eaten by 
the peasants. The grounds on each side %LrUcad 
(which are of a chalky soil mixed with a portion of 
sand, and covered with a light black earth) \^erc’Iaid 
out ill corn-fields, or cultivated with the* cotton and 

• • * 

Whelcr. A Voyage in the Lesser Asia, book ili. p. 243. 

' Observalior® on Asia Minor, book ii. 39, London, to', edit. ir65, 

' VoL. IL M 
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tobacco plant, iiitrrsporsed with many large gardens and 
^Hve-rgroves. Tiic anoitiony, tulip, and raimiiCulus^ were 
blooming in wild profujfion under tlie hedges and beside 
the path. A little way from tlje village we passed a very 
largi^ biirying^groiindf shaded by extensive forest ol 
cypresses. From t|ie ipagnitude of this cemetery, Bour* 
iKabat is supposed tb have been once a town of st)me nrde, 
and,; indeed^ thr first patents granted to our Levant Con- 
sulst ^aye them jurisdiction at Smyrna and Bonavix: ai 
pres^nt^ thg^ village is chiefly composed of very elegant 
country-houses, built in the European fashion, htlonging 
to the mercliaiiCh of Siny rna. It contains one ooen spare, 

surrounded by a few neat shops, and sliaded h> se\eral 
large and aged cedar treelj, whos brioches are hung vv itli 
storks’ nests. These bird!* had rrived iVom tie ir whv 
ter quarters nearly at the time when we p;is;*e(‘ into Asia. 
They w^cre stalkiivg about on the flat rot)fs of the houses, 
and even ir the streets of Bournabat, p<*rrertly unino 
lested. Such, in/leed, is the attachment of the storks to 
the habitation of man, that I do not rtxollec t to have evei 
seen their nests in a tree at any distance from some hn- 
niaii dwelling, alid they build even in the lops of ni(*sf ks 
and inhabited houses : I havu observed many in the sub - 
urbs of Coiistaiviriople — ^Fhe traveller, in his walks 
amidst the ruins of ancient cities, is ofYen awakrru d from 
his reverie by the hmd chatterings of t)ne cif these do 
inestk: birds, perched on the fragment of a c olumn, or on 
the shed of tlie solitary shepherd. The clapping <»f tlieir 
hmg bills produces a sound similar to, and full as loud as, 
that of a \AaU limairs rlittie when turned round slou ly , f»r of 
the \\ heel put in a garden to scare i he birds. The kind and 
salutary superstition, which grants to the storks the pro- 
tection of the MahomeJ^in/i, is justified by the real utility 
ol these animals. They feed principally on tlie serpents, 
frogs, and other reptiles, witn wliirli the, marshes, during 
the summer months, are almost choked up. 

^ mosck of bournabat, contains an in- 

scription relative to the Meles, wliicli was copieif, and, I 
believe, ^disc,)vered for the first time, a short time before 
our arrival 1 m an English traveller.* 

Tlie C(nintu.v-jioiJse of the English Cor;snl-(;enera! is 
a villagi' between four and five miles to the soutii east 

' Mr If. M'al'i'.'.- 
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of Smyrna, railed Boudjah, which is less frequented than 
B<>iinv*hat, and is disting'uished &t a distance by a large 
grove of cypri'sses. THc mansithi, fitted up altogethpr*iu 
the English taste, has ari^'xcellent garden ^nA vineyard 
attached to it, and is constantly Inhabited by thfi fau^ily of 
tlic owner from June to the end qjf ^fi(^tember, 

Houses belonging to Frank m^vobants may be 
lound in Narlerui, Hadjelay, and othci9 small ^yilia^f 
sratooed nfi and down in the fine platn^ of about four or 
live mile^ in breadth, extending from the fect.(^ thenioun- 
tain at the hack t and south-east) of Smyrna to 

suhM' hr, fhr ^ '^)uring the hot season^ ap^ ihc 
‘ . . a is deserted,^ and the ridhisr 

part of t)i( \ <1. n |fasscs ipto the villages* 

Sm> rria, m t. hai been scflong considered as the very 
iiot-hed of vuc plague, has of late ycai*s suffered less than 
formerly by the ravages of that dreadful calamity. The 
J’ni'ks have become more cautious to pre\tint infection, 
and the sale of clothes taken from 1 ^ 0 / bodies of those 
killed by tlie disease, which was formerly encouraged, 
has been punished with death. The Fr;tnk settlers, by 
frT‘(jucnt experience, know how to secure themselves from 
danger, and talk of the plague with much more inditfer-. 
•Mice than those separated b^i a thousand leagues from the 
usual scene of its j'avages. All the numerous theoi;ics 
advanced on tlix. subject, agree in attributing the diffusion, 
in a great measure, to tins terror, of the plague, and 
si)me very pointed instances corroborative of the fact, 
\\(uv related to myself. If, ln»wevep, as has been sup- 
posed,* the use of coffee, tobaccoland other narcotic and 
alk aline substances, predisposes the bod} lor Ihe. recep- 
tion of the venom of this pestilence, the hope of everex- 
Termin iting (he disease froui^amongst the Turks cannot 
be etilertained! Tlie plagpe powder of the famous rene- 
gade. Fount Iir)nneval, which cured ninety out of a hun- ' 
diivd jicrsons, is either fcjygotteii, or has ]ost all its cre- 
d»t. 

The heat was never intolerable during our stay in tins 
part of Asia ; the tlierunjmeter continued at ahont’sixiy- 


* Sec j>oine fti floctions on Shru htr's “ dc- IN biileiUla 

r)il z.a lio » n," I'l BiiroFi Uenh’ser'D Voyu^t; tifu Lfvaul, c.hae 
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eight until the 37th of March, when it sunk ten degrees, 
and the weather was Vainj and cold for severaj days. 
The spring bad cominertced early, as was manifested by 
the arrival of the storks, an^ the flight of the cranes 
northwards about ten days sooner ^han the usual period. 
We observed the’moyeipents of the latter birds on enter- 
ing the Gulf of Smyrna. Numerous squadrons of them, 
in the shape of. a wedge, or, the legs of ao unequal-sided 
tri^gle, might then be seen flying over the high moun- 
tains to thc^pnrth of the gulf, which they did, not sur- 
mount: by a direct upwai'tf flight, but by repeatedly wheel- 
ing diagonally, similar to the frequent tackings of a shi[i 
beating against the wind, or to the patient march of an 
army -winding up tl\e paths, rather than climbing over 
the precipices, of a hill. Some advanced columns were 
disappearing over the summit just as otiiers were begin- 
ning their progress^ at tlie foot of the rocks. Their cease- 
less clamour<might be distinctly heard during the still- 
ness of the evening, many miles fi'om the shore, in the 
mouth of the gulf. The marshalled order preserved by 
the cranes in their flight, and during their migration, has 
been painted by tiie hand of a master, in the Ambra of 
Lorenzo de Mcdicis.* • 

Stridendo in del e gruveggonsl a lung’e 
L’Aere stampar di varie, e belle iorrnc ; 

E Ttiltima col collo steso a^jjiungc 
Ov’e quella diiianzi aUe«vane ornie. 

E poiche negli aprichi lochi giurige, 

\ igile un guarda, e TaUr^schiera dormc. 

The migration of thes(^ birds continued for three weeks. 

A fortnight after our arrival chameleons were found 
amongst the old stone walls of the gardens ; and an Eng- 
lish gentleman, resident ct* the Consul-General’s house, 
kept one of these singular animals on a fresh bougli of 
*the rhamnus^ or white thorn (its favourife shrub), sus- 
pended in hiv^room, for the stke of observing the fre- 
quent m*^ation of its colour,. Its usual hue was green, 
of the^same shade as the bough on which it was j)lace(!, 
marked with a few w hitc spots, t Wlicn provoked, hy be- 
ing sligjitly tduched with a twig or feather, it heraini', 
suddenly, lirst lA* a' bright yellow ,• then largt» black spots 

See /ppcn(J,x to Uoscoi;'.s Lorrnzo de Mcdicis vol i'li 



broke out on every part of its body, and it appeared by 
degrees to be of a dark grey. Itlflid certainly assimilate 
itself pretty nearly to the colour df that on which it was 
laid, except that (as Sir George Wlielcr observed) it ne- 
ver turned to a red or Jilue. 

The unsightly form, the tail, ^the long tongue, and 
above all, the curious conformation of the eye, which is 
fixed in a moveable convex socket qf .an (ival shape pro- 
jecting from the head, would direct the attention of hatu* 
ralists to the chameleon, even if, it was not d^tinguished 
by its more characteristic peculuirity,* It was thought 
necessary by the travellerf mention^ above, to give a 
most minute description of this animal ; and the very 
first object which Dr. ChandleV noti(^es, next to his re- 
( epiion at Smyrna, is his sigttt of a chamelcon.:|: The 
swift lizard (stellio) is seen perpetually crossing the 
walks in the gardens, and the smaller kind (lacesla Chal- 
( idica) is found also in the court-yards o^ the houses, 
under the loose stones. The excrement of the former is 
said by Belou to be sold in Egypt for an excellent cos- 
!netie.§ 

• 

* See Palcy’s Natural Theologv, cap. xvi. p. 281. 

X tVheler, a Voyage into the Lesger Asia, book iii. p 248 and 249, 
^ Chandler’s Travels in Asia Minor, cap. xvii. p. 56 and 57. ^ 

^ riled in cap. vi. tome ii. p. 91, of Ray’s Collection of curious 
I 'avels and Voyages. 
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. LETTER XXXVIL 


^Jmriieyto £phesus*^T/ie Route. — -The Han at Tourha^ 
li. — A Dervish. — Mtiropolis. — The Coffee Shed near Osc 
bandr.^Turcomans^ Tenis.--^The FUiiri of the Cav 

sifir.^^he Ferry^ — Ai'Aval at Aulkaluk The Han.-- 

The Ruins. —Desolation if this Spot . — The Site and Re- 
mains (f Ephesus. — 7lie Temple of Diana. — Return t.* 
Smyrna. 

AT two o’clock on the loth of March, we set out 
from Smyrna, ^accompanied by a Janissary belonging 
the Consul-General, and our usual number of postmci. 
and baggage-horses : our Albanians did ndt attend us, 
Indeed, from the moment wc*left Greece, we found bui 
little occasion for their services, and they rather incom 
iiioded us tlian otherwise ; for their nation is held in great 
horror amongst the Turks of Asia, and the Janissaries, 
who Ijy prescriptive usage kttend all travellers, do not 
Huffer them to interfere with their charge. Dervish and 
Vasiliy being richly dressed/ were at Smyrna taken tot 
our slaves, and our Dragoman Andreas was one day ie. 
the streets asked if he would sell them. 

Passing through the wliole length of the Turkish town,, 
we asce nded the side of CieCastle hill near the Jews’ hu 
r^ing-ground. and came to a^jnived road in a state of di- 
iapidalioti, the remains of the ancient military wav P* 
Epliesns. 'pfie paved road iasted, nilh intervals, foi 
uh* ft>woVile ; we then went between hedge’s on a har d 
W' II , heat* n r<jad, and in an liour had a view of the \il 
iag{‘ of l|ah, and of Se»!ic>ii, a larger conntry (owjt 
iH arew tin hills to tlie east of Sfuyrna : our route was 
• th"Sonth-\\*^sti Farther on was aoo’hef \ illage. 'L'loi 
' tti‘y aj>;‘ear(‘d every wlr'ie, well cnltivatcMl. ami tijr 
'i'>' f.r#a nconlr iiiorc civihsedi than l!a‘ fnliabitants et 
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Ti^iiropran (iret rc. Large plots of green sward, cotton 
grouriils, aiul jiioiiglied lands^ extended on both sides of 
liie rodd, as far as the eye could reach, over the level 
coimtr> to the foot of the mountains, w hich seemed them- 
parti.illy cultivated? and crowned with trees to 
their summits. Farther on vve passed over sortie Rupert down 
country, ( overeil in parts with prtckly shrubs, on which 
a large drove of camels was feeding dispersed oyer tlic 
plain. 

In four hours from Smyrna we passed through a neat 
village, .femourasi, in which was a mosck ^shaded by 
* yprr.ss, surrounded with a green^ ’iThe conifitry to Wic 
right (ilie west) was a succession of fine pai^tiire lands, 
usclosed with low liiedges and«trees, partly in tufts aiul 
partly disposed in rows: theifoiite wfas south-south-east 
and south. In an hour more, still travelling on a very 
good road, and between pasture lands, ^ we passeej another 
village, Terrenda, and in a short time crosf\pd a stream, 
the same which Wheler calls tlic llalys, and Chishull the 
llalesns. From this place we went tlirougb a marshy 
extensive flat, directing oniwlves towards the woody 
hills to tlie, south. It was nearly daVk. The whole 
rourilry resounded wilh the, croaking of the frogs, w liich 
v\as so loud, and in so different a tone from any we had 
ever heard before, that vve were at first inclined to be- 
lieve it proceeded from the packs of jackalls w itii whfth 
the mountains abound, and yhose howling we had-bcen 
told we sliould hear upon our jourmy. Beyond the 
marsh the road was biid a^l stony. At half atler eight 
we arrived at a small mud roflroe-l|)use, near which was 
a large well-huilf stable: this was the ban or caravan- 
serai. Not i boosing to take up our abode w itli several 
other travellers in the hut, we put up our beds ifl tlie 
stable. • • 

The traveller in Asia doi^s not find himself accommo- 
dated as in Greece, with lodgings in private liouscs, be- 
hjnging to persons who art? obliged to give hhn^ntertain- 
nient, but cither must procure introductions to the t/Tgas, 
or sfjuires of the villages, whose hospitality, altl5)ugh 
very Lind and liberal, is iVoublesome, from .the ^^c^essity 
cd‘crm(‘ortninj[;^t() their customs, or must (^ontent ftiinsclf 
tljo bans. 




\V^ spciil aa iiour before we went to bed in the coftec- 
The floor was covered with a promiscuous com- 
sitting cross-legged on their mats, round a litiJc 
^ Inade between four bricks^ over which the master of 
WfU^cning his coflee-pot. Every man in tlic 
a pipe, and upon our entering, 


ion or two of our Dragoman, as 


whither wc were going, beckoned 
tbeifi, and resumed their amoking. 
w$s^'ii»terri^tcd by no one but a strange- 
bad estabU^ himself in the best 
ooiriier man, without addressing him- 

se^ lo any^p^on present, frequently ejaculated the name 
of 0jsdj|esry loudly, exclaiming « OK6h ! Olidh witli a 
s|]^g and peculiar empliay is, and now and then scream- 
v4ng out part of a song. He seemed half in jest, and a 
smile cufled upon the grave lips of the other travellers, 
who, however, said nothing, nor attempted to interrupi 
him. We were s<mn given to understand, that the strange 
person was a Dervish, of that sect which leave their ha- 
bitations in the spring and autumih and wander about 
the country singfy, supported by the alms of tjie believers, 
or by less honest means. He, addressed himself now and 
then to us, and in the midst, of his pious ejaculations not 
only laughed very obstreperously, but both by words atul 
actions ga> e us several most indecent* intimations. Tlie 
olhc::. guests, when his back was turned, spoke but 
slightingly of him, but showed him no disrespect to his 
face; and gave a consjMcuous proof of that characteristic 
piety of tiie Malromcif ri discipline, w hicli respects even 
the semblance of religion, and will not run the chance of 
degrading the sanctity of the profession for the sake of 
reproving tlie depravity^pf the man. These Dervishes 
abound in Anatolia, where they have several monaste- 
ries; one of which, near the lomb of a sjpnt of their or- 
der, contains five hundred brothers, superintended by 
the chief o f tffie sect, called Assambaba, or Father of Fa- 
tliers. Fi'om tlic specimen saw, 1 could bring myself 
to bcHcvc any thing bad of them, although I never heard 
quite enotigh, to justify tlie character given of them by a 
iale wrtter, inserted below.* ^ 

‘-If ihcv meet oiiMic ro^id a pasf.piig’er w]iom they think in easy 
Circ/.in^t.iTic^^.s, tlie} as): of him in honour of A>., son-iti-law ot 
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\Vc were up the next morning at sun-rise^ and found 
tliat our hail was in the nei^bciliphoocl of a tillage inW- 
bitcdlby Turks only, railed Tour^li. The atable in which 
we slept, is built partly oji the broken coliii^ns ^entiiHied 
by Cliandlcr.* The land round the 
cd, but at a distance^ to the nortb|^d 
marshy, and was enveloped, utiltt tbe auei 
risen, in a thick white fog* To 
the village, was a range of Yow hi^, \ 
west, and covered with wild olive 
Lconsider tliem to be a part of the ahcie^t 
called Aleman by the Turks* , Leafing^ fTo'hrbali, we 
directed our steps to the east, towards a lak^ .df^ho 
extent. The path was in plaees paved, and leading ite|r 
plane trees, under which, here and there, were a few 
Turkish tomb-stones. Arriving at the head of the small 
lake, we turned south-soiich-east, apd travelled by the 
side of it, under the hills to the right, for an hour and a 
half. The lake .was reedy, and flocks of wild-fowl, by 
our rustling through the bushes near the banks, were 
startled from the sedge, and sailed into the middle of the 
water. The path was in places very narrow, and we 
were, now and then stopped in our progress by a camel^ 
browsing amongst the shrubs at the side of the road. 
Beyond the lake we crossed a shrubby plain, called by 
Tournefort the plkin of Tcherpicui, enclosed on all si^cs 
by mountains. , 

Near the southern entrance of the plain we passed by 
a large collection of sepulchral stones, carved as ususd 
into the Turkish turban, under .|ome trees. This was 
the spot called Cabagea, near wliicli some vestiges of 
Metropolis, the city of Ionia, nearly half way between 
Smyrna and Ephesus, were discovered by Whelert and 
seen afterwards by Cliishull.f ^We afterwards ascended 

Muliomet, if he refuses, they jjut his throat, or butcher him with a 
liuh* axe which they carry at their girdles. lls vid^4(^les femmes 
qiiMs troiivent ^ I’ecart, ct se livrent entr’eux aux e.^ces* plus 
monstrueux.” — Notice sur la cour du Grand Seigneur, 8cc. p%r T. E, 
IJeauvoisins, Paris, 1809. , , 

* Travels in Asia Minor, cap- xxxii. p. 109, sec. edtt. Londpn, 1776. 

t Whelt r, a iourncy through the Lesser AiiAi ^ook iii p 25 , edit. 
London, 1682; and ChishulPs Diary in Chandler, cap. XXXii. p. 11?, 
"'cledit. London, 1776. 
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low over a rough stony path, for an hour, and then 
Hdingfor » short time ih a kind of pass along a dr^ wa- 
tw-coorse, came to a fofest of low thickets and brush- 
passing through whiclj, we arrived by twelve 
at a fountain and a solitary coifee-shed, with a 
gvi^^fore the door.: Here we stopped half an hour, 
w the rclroshment of uie horses, the surgoes, and our 
Janisim^ ItoUipan. Tracing Chandler’s route, 1 find 
this spilt to be the one to wiiich lie alliidrs as near the 
Turieish v^lfpge on the mountainside, called Osebanar. 

Leaving the cbfiree>shefi, we turned a little to 'the east. 
Am extensive marish waa on our right, as fur as we could 
see j the heads of cameh were seen peeping above the 
tell t'^ads.r^- We came to where a few* black tents were 
diapeirsed in differenl parts ef the plain and on the brow 
"llf a low stony hill on our left, belonging to the I'uixo- 
mans, a wandering,tribe, who have no other habitation, 
but change their abode whenever it becomes expedient to 
drive their cattle fresii pastures. Their similarity to 
the ancient Scythian shepherds has been recognised by 
travellers,* but*their character is not so harmless as that 
of the Nomades; for the Turcomans of Anatolia have 
been decried as being greatciv thieves than the Curds of 
higher Asia, inasmuch as tbe.iatter sleep during tlie night, 
but the former rob both by day and by night.f They are 
noT, however, all equally dangerous, tutbough it is geue- 
rallysickiiowledged, that those amongst them who do not 
plunder by violence, support themselves partly by private 
theft. Those whom we saw. were black-looking half- 
naked wretches. A flw gnats, slieep, and small cattle, 
together with some camels, and two or three lean horses, 
were feeding near their tents. 

A little farther we crorae,d, perhaps fur a mile, a stone 
causew'ay over the marsh, which was in places entirely 
under water. Before us to the south-south-cast, we saw 
a castle on an eminence under^ the hills. This was the 
castl e of A idfaluk. one of the supposed sites of Ephe- 

* Chandler, cap. xxxii. p. 110. ^ 

^ Passe Toca^ on n'entend plus parler de Curdes ; mais bien de 
Turemans, c^est a^lire d*une autre cspece de voieurs jjneore plus clan- 
gereux, en ce que letf Curdes dormcnl la nuit, et que Ics Turemans 
volt-ni jour et luiU.— Tourqefort, letter xxi. p. 439, edit. Pans, 

1717, * 
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SHS; we had now and then a view of the Cayster wind* 
in^ throu.G;h the plain to the east and south of the marshy 
--Tiie l outc to Aiasaluk seemaHo have taken fumer tra- 
vellers by a different way from that which we f^jilowed. 
A little distance beyond the coffee^ij^ta; hear 
there was a road inoi?e to the 

dosrrihed by Wheler, Tourneiortf ami Chandler; for 
they did not cross the marsh, but going^ |o |b^ l^d of the 
plain, passed the Cayster over a bridge above Aiasa|^,k, 
which i^ now in ruins. Onr path tjiid which 
directly to Scala Nuova# the ancient N^poiiSf beipnging 
first to the Ephesians, and to 

After crossing the causeway, to ^0 weati Jn- 

stead of directing* ourselves to Aiasaluk, and continned 
for more than a mile over sf sandy flat by the sidu of a 
shallow reedy lake* We arrived at the banks of tbo 
Cayster, called by the Turks Kutchpk Meindin*, the Lit- 
tle Mseander, and crossed it on a raft of a triangular 
form, with sides a foot high, which w^s ferried over by a 
rope slung across the stream.^The Cayster is in this 
place about the size of the Cara near Cambridge, but 
more rapid, as its waters are raiseif by a fisherman’s 
weir : in its course, however, down the plain from the 
north-east, it winds with a^streara not less sluggish than 
that of the English river. It empties itself int<i tlic sea 
a little more than a mile below the ferry to tlie west. 

After passing the river, •we turned again eastward to- 
wards the castle on the hill, ami crossing some marshy 
land, «and a small stream •running from the south into the 
Cayster, which I take to be the Cenchrius of Pausanias 
and Strabo,j arrived in an hour (by llirec o’clock) at 
Aiasaluk. We did not notice the vestiges of Enhesus, 
which, since our passing Uip Jerry, had been uuucr the 
hills on our right. ^ 

At Aiasaluk we put up our beds in a most miserable han; 
but vve partook of somij cold provision, which we had 


* Strab. lib. xiv. p. 641, edit. Xyland. 

f Toiirnefort puts that riv^r in the hills above Aiasaluk, l^ut Pan- 
sanias (hb. vii. p. 406) says the Cencheius runs tliwugh the Ephesian 
territory; and Strabo (lib. xiv. p. 639) lays it down on theVo.i'^t i^ear 
Ephesus, a little distance from the sea, flowing Arougli the O’tygian 
grove under Mount Solmisaus, wherc^Uttona was delivered of Diana 
and Apollo. * * \ 
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brotigilt wit;h us^ on a stone scat by tUo side oL a t'uuntaiu, 
in opposite to a niosck shaded with^high 

l)aring our repast a young Turk, after wash- 
ipi^lkis feet and hands at the fpuntain^ got on the wall 
the ittdscb^ and there, qn a fiat stone appa- 
rendy desig went through his pray- 

ers most devoutly, totally inattentive to the appearance 
and operj^Udnis ub ^ who w^re within two paces of liim. 

The yh^e;^6vemEig, and part of the nejLt morning, were 
spent in ralhpUng about the ruins at Aiasaluk, apd those 
under the hills to the west We passed but a bad night 
in the coffee-hut. Only two other travellers, besides 
ourselves and our attendants, slept in the room, but some 
Turks the village^contiifiied loitering there, smoking 
and drinking coffee, until a hite hour. Our wooden bed- 
iteads and our bed-clothes were the principal objects of 
their curiosity ; but <when we went to bed, they watched 
the progress of our undressing with a smile of astonish- 
ment ; and seeing divest oui*selves of one article after 
another, looked as if tliey* waited until wc sliould strip off 
our skins, for they continued staring to the last, even after 
we were in bed, and then burst into a laugh. It is pro- 
bable, that no former travellerc had ever gone regularly 
to bed in the Frank fashion at Aiasaluk ; and as for the 
Tut;ks of the place, even the Aga himself can have but 
one change of garments, and when once habited, is dress- 
ed for*fialf a year. r 

The morning had hardly dawned wlien we were awa- 
kened, and found the same Turks taking their disli of 
coffee, and smoking, atV)ur bed-sides, waiting, although 
with nothing rude or uncivil in their manner, to witness 
our rising from, as they had before done our going to, 
our be'ils. — It may not apjigar worth mentioning, that 1 
observed in this house the cusy>iners’ debts scored up on 
board over my bed, as in our own pot-houses ; and that on 
inquiring, they told me, tliat iii|^this, as well as in other 
similai^jjliuffis in Asiatic Turkey, a cup of coffee costs 
one para ; that the attendant "never receives any thing,* 
that nothing but coffee is sold } and that consequently 
each person bRings his own pipe and tobacco. 

Aisaluk, or Aiasaluk, until the time of Chandler, was 
considered to stand upon the site of Ephesus ; hut tliat 
traveller hj^«i,\\irh his iisifal learning and pers*picuity, de 
' ided that the rcjuains at this pla- e !ntisl be I'cferreil to u 
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comparatively modern town, estayiislied, perhaps, by the 
Mahoipetan potentate Mantakhia, who confiuered Epbcj 
siLs and all Caria in the year isis. The t^me. of the 
town, by a derivation at fiist sight fancifuji but niiost pro- 
bably correct, has beeti deduced from the c^tuiifi^^iite of 
a famous church of St. John the Theologian having briqe 
stood near the spbt*“Aiasaluk is now a miserable vil- 
lage, and a scene of complete desoI|ition^ It ii^ 'situated 
in a tangly flat, overrun with low shrubs and Enclosed by 
a semicli’l^ular theatre of hills, from tW middfe of which 
jir<»jects a narrow tongue of Hlglr rocky land, whidh 
Tourncfort mistook for Mount apu \^hich is per- 

versely still so called by the compiler of hi. db^bois'didTs 
Voyage Pittoresqu^. On the northesn extremity of this 
ridge, where it ri^es into a circular mount, are the ruins 
of the castle. In the front (tlie north) of the castle, is 
the head of the large marshy plain through Which the 
Cayster flows from a dell between the oppdbite range of 
Gallesus. The flat to the east of the rastle-hill, is about 
a quarter of a mile in breadth, and bounded by a rocky 
iiiountain, the ancient Pactyas, which, taking a sweep to 
north, and joining Gallesus, closes up the eastern ex- 
tremity of the great plain.* From Mount Pactyas to the 
castle-liill are the remains of a considerable aqueduct : 
the piers are highland square, chiefly composed of mar- 
bles, many of which contain inscriptions placed sideways 
and upside down, and showing that the structure^has 
been formed from ruins of ancient buililings : Clifandler 
calls them pedestals. Theft’ inscriptions, as far as the 
eye can reach them, have all been iVpeatcilly copied. The 
arches are of brick-work. From Pactyas there is a 
chain of thirty-two piers; a long interval ensues,, and 
tlicn one is seen standing by ksfiilf ; after a second gap, 
there arc seventeen others,* extending to the foot of the 
castle-hill. • 

The entrance to the out^vork of the ruined castle, to 
which it is somewhat difFiciilt to ascend amongTH h:\-psor 
shattered stones and riibbisii, is through an arch,^su]j- 

• * 

* The orif^inal words Agios-Theologos, being- proitbunced shortly, 
and t tic 0, us iisi^l in Asia Minor, changed into ar%2, become Agio- 
aologos, or Ayio-Sologos, thence Aiosolog, and, ihron^h two or tlircc 
nnimportant cluiniics Ainsaluk, — Tounnifort, lettc” x\.i. lorn. ii. t 

U * 



por^ two side wijlls or buttresses of marble, long 
by the name of the Gate of Pcrscy^ution. 
TO ie fi^noiis reliefs copied by Tonrnefurt, and by Dr. 
I||)i^i(!|||^r*^ associate, Mr.' Pass, are still seen over the 

and otherwise so loosened from 
ll^foases, as to thraiiien a speedy fall, It is to be la- 
q|ented,^mt this fine, piece of sculpture has not been sc- 
cpi^ Ip^pbc^inetof some European antiquary. Tlierc 
l^ight be sbine difficulty, in conveying; the'fra^ents from 
toe s^t : ' Mie least of the pieces is five feet long|i' and two 
feat and a half high f (the second is ten feet long, and 
three feet apd a half liigb ; and the third somewhat less 
in heigbt, and four feet lojig.* The smaller marble re- 
presents boys in a wincyaVd, the two* others seem to re 
jtate to one subject, which was first thought to be tlie per- 
secution of the Christians, and then the revenge of 
Achilles^on the body of Hector, but has, by a late aiititor, 
been called tVic bringing the corpse of Patroclus to Achil- 
]e8.f If that be the case, very little ceremony is observed 
towards either the living or the dead hero, for a soldier is 
dragging Patroclus on the ground by the left leg. The 
part of the castle which is of the most ancient construc- 
tion, appears to bo tliat to thfi south, and near this gate. 
Between this outwork and the castle itself, the hill is 
choked up in parts with large masses, of brick and stone. 
Thqjcastle, with its walls and low towers of a barbarous 
construction, is in many pavts in ruins, and is now en- 
tirely deserted. The sides of the hill are steep and 
rough, and scattered \^itl) fragments of marble and carved 
stones. 

Under the western side of the castle-hill is the mosck, 
whioh has usually gone by the name of the church of St. 
.foliUjj; and wliich, althw.igh nearly entire when Whelcr 
travelled, a»id called by P»>c«cke a stately building, par- 

« 

See T(^v.4?efort, letter xxii. tom* ii. p. 514. 
f Constant Ancient and Modern, p. 225, London, \797. 
t Tournefort speaks decisively as to its being the church of St 
.John, allhftugh perhaps not that chuif::h which Justinian built at LpUc 
sus, Wheler fias ♦he same notion, (p. 256, book iii.) but Pococke 
.says, the largfymosck of St, John at the village falsely stated to 
have bccit a churcl),*’ (Ubserv. on Asia Minor, book i p !>V> aru) 
.'bardlcr sck-ttis {.'* acrpn^soc in th;.s oniuior 



lakes now of the general decay and wretchedness of Aia- 
Siiluk. The part of Hie buUding to the weat, wliict; is 
raised^on a flight of steps, is of«marble, but the pieces 
composing it are of a size too small to be of any ancient 
date. On this side t^ere iSIre several 
ticed window-frames of wood, arii Saracenic mouldmjgs 
which give ttiis front the appeai^ancc of a modern man- 
sion in decay : the side next to the hill is^df sjohe. The 
inosck is composed of two bmldiogs* . There is ^ ooco- 
vered ooart on the north side, the tbtfe wa||s of, which 
have each a <|oor-way entered by a ffight of three ste^* 
Tliis is overrun with weeds, amli coplains also a few \vi|d 
shrubs shooting from the broken ^vralls, tmil from a dry 
fountain in the micMlc of the area* A minaret, which has 
been built over the west door, is now in ruins, and a 
stork has built her nest in it. In this court there are 
some broken columns, the remains, spys Chandler, of a 
portico. The other portion of the structure is the body 
of the mosck, which is vaulted on tivo arches (the middle 
one being the largest), supported by stately columns. 
Tiirec of these are of polished granite^ two of which 
ha>c stone capitals rudely carved in tlic worst style of 
modern Greek arcliitecturo : the third has a marble ca- 
pital of the composite order. ^ Tliis last is twelve feet ele- 
ven inches in compass.* 

The interior of the mosck is divided into three ctim- 
partmerits, the middle one oX which contains the hibleh 
(the recess directed towards Mecca), and is covered in 
witli two small cupolas, that immediately over the kibleh 
being the least of the two. The I ?vo otlier compartments 
are unroofed, and arc overgnnvn with weeds. On the 
west side of the altar-place is a sort of elevated pulpit for 
the Imaum, or reader, to w^Jiich the ascent is by long 
flight of marble steps. The^^mosek is now no longer used. 
The marble of ^whicli it is partiN composed is either of a 
creamy white, or streaked.^wilh veins of rose colour, and 
must have been brouglit from tlie ruins of Epk^'sus. 

Besides this building, lilcrc arc several other ruined 
moseks at Aiasalnk, wliose minarets at a distance^ may 
easily be taken for the naked columns of some Grecian 
temple. , 


Wheler, p. &c 
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^J|?her<s ia ,no monument of undoubted antiquity at this 
Ti|lj0i|jei a marWe sarcophagus,* very large and 

for a water*trough, with a bas-relief on 
of jt, now notdiffin^^ and the high mar^ 

lla p ic^n spot near the fountain 

walls of the mosrk of St. 
Hhp, and wjmlo scene at Aiasaluk, cannot but sug- 
gi^t imetancholy reflections. The decay of 

thrjS^ r^te^hs is tb^e presented at one view to the eye of 
ti^Urav^y J The Snarble spoils of the GrecipSvtempIe 
{i^Ot^n fhe Mouldering edifice, once, perhap^^ declicated to 
tbe service of Clfris^ oyer which the tower of the Mu^- 
sulinan, the emblem W another triumphant worsliip. is 
itself se^ to totter,^ and sink into the surrounding ruins, 
./The sire of Ephesus itsidf is to be sought for in the 
way from Aiasaluk, a little to the south of west, to a 
square tower of v^iiite marble which stands on a ridge 
(probably th^ hill Solmissiisf), projecting northwards 
from the chain of Corissus, the southern boundary of the 
plain of the Cayster. This tower, commonly called tlic 
Prison of St. Paul, is about two miles and a half from 
the castle of Aiasaluk: from the point on whl^h it stands, 
the city-wall built by Lysimacbiis may be traced along 
the side of Corissus towards Mount Pion. For about 
half a iiiile from tlie village the route is over a flat, in- 
terspersed with thickets of tamarisk, agnus castus, and 
othet shrubs ; it (lien arrives at a low round hill, which 
extends to the north-east from the high range of Coris- 
siis. Ail the principal part ef the ruins are on the side 
of this hill, and in a flat recess between the west side of 
it and the high mountains. The hill is Prion, or Pion,^ 
and was once also railed Lej)re Acte, the name by which 
it is ^distinguislied in Poco(;ke. On the slope of it, to the 
north-west, is a fragment of yv^all of common stone, and 
near it, but standing by itself, a large arcji of white mar- 
ble, built, like the^ aqueduct^ at Aiasaluk, from ancient 

* Of this sarcopbaprus Chandler Says, ** some figures, holding Ro 
man e«signs, have been carved upon it; and, as we learn from the in- 
scnplion, ii once contained the body a captain of a trireme, named 
the Griffin, together with his wife” — Cap. xxxiii. p. 113, Travels in 
Asia Minor. |i c 

f SM'ab. lib. xiv. p. 639. 

i AttoUit^ur monte Pione.**^PUn. lib, v. cap xxix 
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ruins: flat stones* like tkose qf a paveqajB 

ther 4o the suiilh* in a sweep ,df the hitl 

• 1^1 ■ 




occur far* 
jii the first 
to^he 



remains and the eiuii^iqe 
south, and on which 
sJiafts of columnSs Ott ttie >i|(e^ 

CorisSus, ai^ two arch^ an^' 

To the south, also on the side oit 
li narrow valley which sepai^ajSfis jit ^ 
piecM o^f walls and many oroken ahi^ 
i'urtMer^'oiiml the hill, to the east and towai 
'(*’ 0 i\v^ 5 omfJns of a large circular wall and two 
onsirtjrtr:! with stones of an immense size. The iK^i^r 
d ' ill find these remains on and rou^d Mdfibt 

^ t di s ^ d k\F longipg to a^stadium, a theatre, a 
o, an ' nj > ! a gyinimsium. The theatre, al- 
ih<)i ''h Tvibbt’ *H its marble seats, discovers its site by 
!lh *iis) 'cil! exravalioH in the hill. The other remains are 
K)t so distinctly marked : forty years maj^ have worked 
some new decay among the ruins.* » 

In the flat recess to the west* and south-w^est of Mount 
Prion, which has been laid down byJ^ococke at half a 
mile longhand a quarter of a mile broad, are masvses of 
brick-work, partly fallcif and partly standing. These 
ai e frjigmcnts of walls and arches ; thej have evidently 
been ^ oated with •marble, from the frequent Indes wdiich 
ll remain to show how the faring was affixed. In 
the s«inie quarter are many broken shafts of colimms; 
Jour of which (tliree of red and one of grey granite), 
amongst tiic rubbisli uiiddr the l^vgest mass of ruins, arc 
fifteen feel long and of an enormous circumference.]* 


* Former travellers wertbot so decisive. Wheeler spealae of the 
ruins without assigning' names to a4W»f them ; Tourneforl, besides the 
remains of Aiasaluk, onh particularises the arch on Mount Prion* 
v/ith the inscription, • 


ACCHNSO 
RENSI.ET. ASLE. 

(which is on a block certainly taken from another structure) Pocockc, 
who thought Aiasaluk inclu(]ied in the site of Eplicsug^ is more par- 
ticular than the former, but neither so minute no» clear in his detail 
as Chandler, collect every thing from anCiCTjt auihoriiies, and in- 
sert every observation from local knowledge, vvonld only be doing 
V’liat has beem done so well by that accurate 
f I’ocockc, p. 5 ?. 

Voi,, II. 
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. A of pillafs and other fragments^^ lie in 

the foot^of Corissus. In several cparts 
under tlfe structures by the granite 
from the nature 
raise all the buildings at 
to the river. To the 
wesi^and|^^i^ Cayster and the ruins, 

ia a the sea-shore^ from which 

the river ftp the south west 
of is a lake, the higher Selinusia : tSe%>wcr 

andKdfger 86lifiusiaJs that which we passep’on the other 
side i^f thp Cayster, ^The present morass near the ruins 
is, withsii^^^abUity, thought to have been once the city- 
port> wbfb^ the Cayster has^fillcd with' slime, and gained 
fi^dm the sea. 

That one of the"* wonders of the world might not be 
supposed to have entirely disappeared, the subterranean 
arches before^mentioned, as well as the brick structure 
above the granite pillars,^ has been considered a portion 
of the Temple of Diana/ Tho pillars, indeed, appear to 
have belonged to the same building as those which arc in 
the mosek at Aiasaluk, and which, although Yiot similar 
to those of green jasper in Sarila Sophia at Constantino 
pie, the ascertained remains of tlie. great temple, arc ge- 
nerally conceived to be the spoils of Uie Artemesiuni.i 


• The diameter of the shafts of t£csc pillars isfour feet six inches, 
the length thirty-nine feet two inches ; they were eacli of one stone ; 
belonging, perhaps, to a tejmpie in lintis ot the Corinthian order; 
raised by Augustus Csesar to the g^d Julius,— 'Chandler’s '^1 ravels in. 
Asia Minor, p. 122. 

f Fiocopius, KTurjuAnrotv Isi/fl’TJV, has mentioned the fad of 
Justini!in*s removing the columns ot th^Templeof Diana from Ephe- 
sus to support the dome of Sant»'*2ophia at Consluutinople. He only 
relates lUe rebuilding of the chuich,of St. Jolin at Ephesus by that 
'‘Emperor, upon'a’niagndicenl scale,v/ithout staling whence them v^erials 
were obtained ; and, indeed, the site ol the mosek at Aiusaliik, does 
not answer to^*hat of St. John’s chift'cJi, alluded to by Procopius. 
The Same ma^ie said of the place where tliermns now lie near the 
marsh, althongli a late traveller has fiintcd, it nna he the spr ’ v.'here 
the chnTch was built. Xapov T/vet ‘Prpo 'rav Eoea'/av iT'.Mar r irsi'i^ae/HV 

tlVAi, OV C.'eTf cTyVanal otcpiivsfi ^cipvovr Bi >TtZ AhKtf. 

ertt^ttpev 'T^KAi ^rpuyjL'v cAa'C Jt, n-. k (n«/>/ Acyci: 

p. 4()v eiiiij Vod ld()7 ) Aiasaluk, ,.4. i>. 11 h xn a r..'jp bar- 
ren spot) could not liave heej' s:ud to he T(P5 rr sa'c. It was :atlier 
above >han before, or in front the city; aiui ilic neighbourhood ot 
the marsh co»ud not be cuUvd aiid 
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£ut such evidence is by no meanji decisive. The columns 
may Itave belonged to any other .building, a^<the site of. 
the great tcm])le was without ;^e city at the of the 
I'ort. — A Sibylline oraClethforeteld, 
tremble and open, and that Uiis 
fall headlong into tlie abyss 

might justify belief that U.laiild dhrbpt fii^i.ltie fhee 
of the earth, by some overwhelmingiC^datiNi^l^ ^ It .is, 
easier to conceive that such an even|^:alH>o!tigfi':i|^li^E^Kni^ 
did ta^e^lace, than that a marble temple^, ^^r liht^l^,. 
and twenty fot long and two hundred and twenl^i^' 
broad, whose ^lumns (one hundred and twehty*saviBn .|ii 
number) were sixty |eet nigh, |shoaldliaveleftn6 other ves^: 
tige than two fragments of w'^1, some^brick subterranean 

» 

* Aprt/ut^ef a-i/koc ^rnyvv/ueroc 

Xtt(rfxdi<rt Kcti a-tta-fXQta-i yrob- a^irAtStt alA* iu9Wf 

npnvHc. ». T. A. — Syb. Urac. lib. v. * 
j riin. Kat. Hist lib. xxxvi. cap. xiv. The »nianner in which the 
architect transferred the immense arcMtraves to their proper posi- 
tion in the building, is mentioned in this chapter of Pliny, and con- 
hims a hint before offered, respecting the mcchifnical powers of the 
ancients. ** IS consecutus est ille peronibus harena plenis, molli 
pulvino super capita columnaruin^xaggerato, paulatim exinaniens ab 
t:no, ut sensim totum in cubili sijlcret,*^ p. 642, edit, Paris, 1532. 
'I here is some difficulty in reconciling Strabo’s account of the temple 
with that of Pliny, altlbough (as Toumefort has observed) both sAi* 
tiioHi doubtless alluded to the same building. Ctesiphon, or Cher- 
sjphron, was tlic arclhiect of the t^ple burnt by Herostratus, Silt 
( 'heiromocrates of the second Artpttiesium. Tlpurog fAtv 
^ifrtKTcvif<rtVf ur aiAAOf ecro/«crf are the words of the geogra- 

})her, and the ocaaoc seems to alMte to r^heiromocrates j yet Pliny 
talks evidently of the work of CNifephon. It is probable, that the 
first temple was not altogether ^^slroycd, and that, as the original 
design was followed in the secin structure, the naturalist speaks of 
ttic brst architect, although lil|p||irscribes the fabric as it appeared in 
fiib time. — The image, which dt^oppeiWown from heaven in the time 
of the Amazons, was either changed for a new one, or was repaired. 
Some declared it to be ebony, others cedar, Mutianus, Consul in 75, 
A. 1). pronounced if to be vine, moistened with nard. — It was a small 
many-breasted figure, hcrm<ean in the lower extremities, or, with the 
logs and fcctnot cut out and separated, but rather trace^'on a single 
block, in the manner of the Egyptian statues. It was supported, in a 
shrine of gold, upon a block of beech or elm, by two iron rods, Which 
were useful props to the old original image, but were pr*?sepved aa 
appendages to the new one. Tlie reader may consulf ** ConsSxntino- 
pir^ Ancient and Jlttodern,” for authorities on this sublet (sect, xiii.p. 
Jl3) Chandler (cap. xxxix. Asia Minor) has collected, and arrang- 
ed m a narrativjc, every thing relative U) the temple. How much 
Diaiu was venerated in curly times, may be seen by the itory from 
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fpiui* granite, pillars.^ Jt is probable, tlia! 
teein acceleratejl the devastations of tiinor; and 
tt^^miiptieeians, in o^er tp prevent tlie piinisliinenj: 

ae^n’.elMUYlies of Asia, may liavc 
monument of their glory and 
the ■-cypress doems, the 
eolnmn of Scopes, the altar 
the paintings of ]*afrhasiu8 and 
AjpjBi^s^f ’1i|^ -the image of the goddess, may have 

fett^jill^^ jthiBjOneltnies of Pagan' idolatry ;7aML the 
fiis|f 7 «fl.-wie priests 'ma'7 i'ave been taoT^ injurious to 
lli^a t|mn U»e rapacity of Nero and tw Goths 4 hut 
neither the cupidity nor the audacity of the reformers, 
against ':«hom the 8ophist\.Libaniiis, an eye-witness of 
th^ progress, so forcibly exclaims, § could have destroy- 
ed, although they ihiglit deface, the vast fabric of the Ar- 
temesiunt itself. * 

Every memorial of the worship of Diana has been obli- 
terated with her temple, but the miracles of Christianity 
are still shown, on the spot which was sanctified by the 
presence of the AimsUes and of the motlier of Jesus. It 
is an article of belief, that, after the death of our Saviour, 
St. John and tlie Holy Virgrh retired to Ephesus ; and 
that the former undertook Hie care of the infant church 
after St. Timothy, the first Bishop, had suffered martyr- 
dom in the reign of Doimtian. An artificial cut in the 

%< 

Herodotus, told In illli-an (llh. xxvi. ITg^/ Tltv^uptsu Tupttwy, 

etlit. Kuhnii, p. 219) of tltp stralBfem practistd by Paidiirus, tyrun! 
of Ephesus, to save the ciiy, bcsi e| | p | byCrccsus. 

* As little can some frap;nicnis aftiude masonry on the side of thr 
Caysier, near the ferry, be thf)U{^ht beloug^ to the g^reat temple . 
nor viill the spot near the ruins, siiiqRl^d by Pococke and Chandler 
to be those of the li\ miiasium^Bt all coiTcspond with its site. 

f He was paid for liis •?/c.4 0 f^ 6 *r a thundcvboW * — thirty lu 
lents of gold, above 3y,7J0/ 

i Nito, the great plunderer of levplcs, robbed that of Diana ; and 
the Goths i^fried a great booly from Ephesus in ihe year 262, iht* 
period of their third naval < xpecKlioii. Mr (bbhon (Decline and 
Fall, Ato vol. 1 . p. 323) detracts from the magi ificenLe of the tomple, 
hy sayirig,i*.hat it was only two-thirdc the measure of St. Peter's lU 
Rome. , 

$ Oi J't Krtt jtrit vfia'c tirtffAct'ret 'aura.v tn'ctiiffciPTOf t/Td: jud/.d. 

rd ^u/av h a^uprxv tcvc vfc,," jv^rKtitTrii'. Oi tf* a* 

’<vJpgiCTspo/,«itaf/ CtiHinr a'nyi'TOLV nrivv fjcsi-XfV i 

b'bun e ' rll P«ri^., 1696. p u.l ; 
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niountajiH of Gallesu?,* hcen on the higher road to Aiasa- 
luk; IS poinu d out as pcrformedliy the sword o( $t. Paul* 
as t]*c Matcli-tovvcr on the hilUis called prison. A 
grotto sunk in Mount Prion* is the caveWi the Seven 
Slcepera ; a belief in whdiie long repods iUi M^tdlied by 
the eighteenth chapter of the Koran* aA4 change 
from their right to thfijp left sidhs^ was seen in aVa^lng 
vision by our Edwar^Nhe ConfbssUt^* ahd proved by three 
Englishmen* a soldier* a jAriest* and aWnlt* who tra- 
velM toJSphesus in the year lOddif 

At p?esef t* one Greek* the baiter of thli viHagi^ nt 
Aiasaluk* ai^ three or four fishermen who live in'sl^s 
near the ferry and on the banks of the river* are theoiMy 
Christians to be found in the vicinity of Ephesus; and 
th( re is not a single habitation* Hot even a shepherd’s 
hut, on the actual site of that resplendent ctty4 A vil- 

• * 

* Hon iblement taiU^es k plomb •«-Tournefort • 

■f Tile story is told by AViUiam of Mulmesbury (lib n de gestis 
Reg Angloi cap xiii ) He S4y&, that the *Kmg buist into a loud 
laugh when the vision was first manifested to him Those who are 
not of the Csreek church* may liugh as muchoat^ the King, or at least 
the histoiiJhi* as his Majt sty did at the restlessness ot the Sleepers 
S c HaUuyt, \ol ii. p 7, edit 1599— In the Kotan the Seven Sleepers 
aie called ** Ashab Kahaf, or K< hef— I he Companions of the C. ivein *’ 
i he) h id a dog with them, who* became ratioinl, and was tianslated 
to hcaven, to keep company with Balaam’s ass* and that on vihi^h oui 
S iviour I ode hence the Oi leiiial proverb, applied to a covetous man 
— “ He has not a bone to ihiow tKe dog ot the bcvtii Sleepti*' JiThe 
Giiiks say, that the Seven SlteOtrs wePw \ ikt de chunhie of the 
1 in pci 01 liecius— D’lleibelot# Bibliotheeiue Oiienl aiticlc Ashab 
Kihaf • ^ 

Fphesus wis t iken by tht M ihrmctans m Iht leign of Alexius 
< omncims, and m eovered by John Dueas, wliodeicated 1 ingiipermes 
niel Maraces tli a Icadeis* ^ In 1.^06 ii uas pillaged b) Rogci de (lor* 
ind taken in 1J08 y biiludi Saysan* who massai led the gre;|test pait 
of the inhabitants at lynxum 'ii^lanlakhia* a Tuik, eonqueitd j^* 
togethei With all Cana* in * Homui,or Amir* son ot Atm befou 
mentioned, succeeded Mantakhia Tameilme encamped with all liih 
tributary princes m the plain oi ihe Ciyster, at d Sicked the cil) in 
1402 From that period, if hiot befoie, Aiasaluk is the Lplicsus of 
hibtor) Cineis expelled Homui * but his bi other, *« ^o by name Ho 
xnur, ictuiniiig with Maiitakhi'a II Pnnee of Cana, and six thousind 
men, besieged Caiasupasi* father of Cim ts* 1 1 the citadel, w*! ch* after 
a long siege, was surrendered, and Caiasupisi mad* pnsonei,and, 
conhned in the castle of Mamalus, on the borders oi Cu va He con 
tiived, how t(cr, to make hi** escape to his son ^aiid Cineis icturned 
\ ithan aimy, md diovc Homiii into the castle These two princes 
vere itconeiied by the man ige of daughter ot , Cineis with Ho 
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lagc of three hundred liouses, called Kerkeyah, four 
miles |o the east of Aias^ak> contains the princit^al por- 
ti^n of thije, fejy Greeks intfaUiting the southern part of tha 
oT]ti^^I)o{»^ous Ionia. The pls^n of the Cayster, where 
to bear a crop, is cultivated with 
with sesamus and a little bar- 
ley. Tiie tlie p^jiants of Aiasaluk. I 

saw one\^th(snii^^ ®in Ephesus, plough- 

ing bn ti^ebj^k, aiid contriving to direct the progress 
f»f the bbarbj|ii^h^i,^ light soil by a short ropc^, T^jis, 
aedbrf^in^ M a saying common in some of o/ir northern 
couiitws, vis one of the lazy chiid^s three/wishes, and 
is perfectly congenial to the idle listless temper of the 
Turks, ^ ‘ 

We only one* clay ofi the road returning from 
.Epheshs to Smyrna* but we travelled on that occasion 
fop thirtecn^hours, and did not arrive at the Consul-Genc- 
raFs until eleven oVlock at night. It was our w ish, that 
our Dragoman and servants should proceed at the usual 
rate witli the baggage, whilst wc and our Janissary rode 
on quickly, in order to reach Smyrna at an early hour; 
but Suliinan >vas riot to be persuaded to partkipute in 
our impatience ; he would not qr.it his smoking pace (for 
be had a pipe in Jiis mouth ^during nearly the whole 
journey) but replied to all our applications hotli to liim 
and his Iiorsc, by shaking his head, and smiling, and 
inain4£»nod his point w ith a grod-humoured pertinacity 
and inofiTensivc disobedience, only to be met with, 1 
fancy, in a Turkish retainer. Not havii»g slept ten mi- 
nutes for the last two nii^ifs, I determined, after we had 
crossed the ferry, to ride on and repose myself a short 
time, if possible, at the hut near Osenabir, previous to 


mnr ; and after the deaili of the latter, <hc son of Carasupasi became 
tlft; Sultan of Smyrna and (’aria. Sultan Solyman the-Flrst ni'wclked 
^froni Urusa aj^^ainst him with a larg-c arr^iy, encamping' at Mesaullon, 
six leagues h’om^s enemy, (’ineis having collected his allies, the 
IVinces ot Cutvrcium and Iconmni, pr^^pared to meet him ; but .sus- 
pecting treachery m his {'rlcnds, and having commanded his brother 
ta keep tlte citadel until he should appear, rode off by night to the 
*:amp of Sol\min, who, early the ne.\t (fay, inarching through the 
passes (d’GaAlesns, eVo^-std the bridge over the Cayslcr, and entered 
\iasahik wlihout ()ppr|»..t ion, the confederate Princes retreating across 
rs iurd The Ottonian Sultans have since that time been in possessioii 
’he c.e.devi ^ 
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the arrival of our lazy-pacing caravan. Accordingly I 
gallopped forward alone, but ha^ reason to repent of my 
sclieme, for I soon missed ray%ay, and not holflig able to 
find the stone causeway ^crossing the ly^rsfh towards 
Gallesus, wandered about in tlie mud^y 
stopped by the windini^ stream #f tfit Cayst^/ aiid at 
others embarrassed by'^tfie ovei^owjlngs of t^e^lalie. I 
contrived with some dilRculty to find myAVay l^jaik to the 
i^ry^ and asked a Oreek p^saiit (oije of a party ' who 
were^ijoiirteg from the fishing huts oj the ac- 

company me on my way across the! marsh* 
consented, but^said^ that he must send ha<^k for his gjjiib 
witliout which he ^could not go into the' mountains* I 
showed him my pistols, and ^aid that they would be suffi- 
cient defence. To tliis he replied, Yes, for you and I 
to go into the hills ; .but not for me, vMien you have join- 
ed your party, and 1 am coining back alone.”— Not car- 
ing to wait for his gun, I resolved to make'* another trial 
by myself, and by good fortune hitting upon the cause- 
way, crossed over to the mountain, wliere I again lost my 
way, but being put right by some goat^-lierds, proceeded 
at a brisk ‘pace on my journey. A mile from Osenabar 
I met Suliman, riding siowly and smoking as before. 
He had been sent to look for me ; and on my coming up, 
stopped, turned his horse, and suffered me to gallop for- 
wards, without accompanying me, to the coffee-hut, wh^rc 
my party were waiting for nne, and where we were now 
obliged to wait for our unconquerable Janissary . 
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IkpartureJHm Smi/rm,^The Coast of Jlsia^^^ Capa^Saha. 
p^Fughlan Bornm^The Vale of Mc&ra-Keuu-^Liman- 
lKpe.^Cape if Troas. — Vale of Ghide. — Stamboul JDouk. 
•^Kbum Bomou. — Land in Temdos. — The Port — The 
Town^-*^Castle^^The fVine* — Importance of the Island. 
m^^Visit to the Rums of Alexandria Troas. — Gramfe Can- 
non^ Balls. — Dilapidation of Troas. — The Sepulchre called 
Sarcophagus. — The Baths.h^EffecU qf the late Earth- 
quake. — Site of the Town. — Hot Baths of Lnlgah Ham 
mam. — FortofTroas.^Couninj near Troas.— ^Conjectun ^ 
of Travellirs.^ 

TflE Captain of H. M. S. the Salsctte,*Ji frigate ol 
thirty-six guns, which was orilered to Constantinople ioi 
the purpose of con> ejing his^Excellency Mr, Adair, from 
thxt city, ha\ing been so good as to ofler ns a passage, 
wi^mbarked on the 1 1th of April, and sailed out of the 
hunioiir of Smyrna with a fine breeze from the south. 
By nine in the evening we were opposite to Cara Boriiou, 
and spoke the Pyladesreturnfng from a cruise. We had 
a fair wind during the night, and at half past six the 
next morning were off the north end of Lesbos, a long 
low crag, scarcely distinguishable from the main-land, 
and inclosing, as it werc,^*ic deep gulf of Adramyttium. 
This island, wiiich formerly trok its name from it capital 
city, has experienced the same fate in modern times, and 
is now called, from its princip^al town, Mytelene. The 
point whiclT we passed, was janciently the Sigrian pro 
montprj, and still retains the name of Sigri. Having a 
strong bo;itherly v\ind, .\e were soon opposite to the litth 
town ol Baba,*^ in a nook of the cape of that name, for- 
intrly the proviontory Lcctum. 

* 11 ^ a iin* pctjl mII Tore, on I* n fabriquc (^c*ccllcn‘^ Sdbrc5 
"ou caux — HcidcaLl, \ o\ 'igc au Lc> jut, p ~ ,cH Pans, ISO? 



From this point, the coast tcsthe north began to as- 
sume a less barren appearance;^ the capes were lower, 
and inlerset ted by pleasant vallies stretching down to the 
sliore. We next passed Yughlan Bornou, the headland 
north of Baba, and •saw tliat from that extre^mity the 
sliorcstall back to the eastward.o t’be island of Tenedos 
then was seen before us, at a little diktiancc to the north- 
\vest. We observed, that beyond the cj^pe thVeountry 
iiVj lost all those wild features of mountain scenery, 
whiisJl haii'ilifitinguished it lower down to tli^south ; and 
that the shore was no longer a line of abrupt precipices, 
but rose wifb a gentle ascent, ending in a spacious plain 
of cultivated lands^ A small river running near a ham- 
let called Nezra-Keui, was^secn winding through the 
rands into the sea. The prospect more inland was ter- 
minated by a liorizon of white mist, the accompaniment 
of a sontb wind at this period of the year, which not only 
prevejit('d ns from seeing the vast range oP^Iount Ida in 
ilie back ground, but precluded the vfew of the ruins of 
Alexandria 'l’’roas, at other times distinctly seen from this 
position at sea. Indeed the country -seems to be fre- 
■piontly covered with exhalations; for a late traveller ob- 
serves, that during a rnonfli’s residence at Mytclenc, the 
landscape from the mountaiAs down to Adram>ttium was 
)bscii:*cd with a dense and gloomy atmosphere.* A 
mount called Liman-Tope, the first of the many tunvpii 
observed by the navigator (hi these coasts, was visible at 
a little distance from the shore. We coasted by another 
low cape with a house on it, wln^rc the country seemed 
covered for some distance inland with low woods, and by 
half past twelve came into the channel between Tenedos 
riiul the Phrygian shores, which were in this part quite 
tlat and naked. ^ 

The country inland pid^sented the view of another^ 
plain, cultivatbd and intersected with low inriosures, and 
watered by a small stream, wiiicli is lost in some salt-' 
marshes near the shore. , It is denominated by modc rii 
topographers tlic plain of Gliicle, and the river, jii tlic 
maps, is the Sudlu-su. A low cape, Koiim llmmout tm’- 
minated tlic jand prospect to the north, aiAl a very largo 

* Topot^ruj'liv of T.rov, n, V ’ 
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barrow, Stamboul Doulf, was visible in the distance on 
the coast. 

^ We anchored not far from the principal port in the 
island, and in the afternoon wnt on shore in the Cap- 
tain’s boat. The mouth of the harbour is narrow, and 
is here coutrapted by aJoose stone pier, raised 'on the 
foundation of the anfcient mole or break- water, wliicli 
projects 'from the south side of the entrance. A round 
fort is seen on the rocks above the pier. The jport 
is a small basin, of an uneven circular figurr/^Vaopeii^^ut 
of the friot of the hills, which, with the intervention of a 
strip of flat muddy beach, reach to the edge of the water. 
There is another smaller harbour, frequented by fishing- 
boats, directly at the opposite, the western, side of t!)c 
islapd* Strabo* mentions the two liarbours. There 
seems no reason why Virgil should call so sheltered ii 

port as tltat of T.ert«dos, 

* 

tantum linus, et static male fida carinls 

he could hardly Have alluded to the channel or road be 
tween tlie island and the main. 

The port was full of small 'Craft, which, in their voy^ 
ago down the Arcliipelago, had put in to wait for a change 
of >vind ; and a crowd of Turks bcloj^ging to these ves- 
sels, were lounging about on the shore at our landing: 
bnrihe tov\n itself was in ruitns, or rather, there were no 
habitations, except two or three deal houses fitted up as 
shops, and a few miserable ifiud huts : for the former 
j)lacc had l)P<‘n burnt to the ground by a Russian squa- 
dron in 1807 , — I'lic first objects which struck us wore 
four great guns lying on the jiier, marked with the broad 
ariMAv; they had lately beoM weighed up Irom the wre( k 
of the Ajax, w hich was unfortunately burnt and lost upon 
the rocks to tli<‘ north of the port, duriiigsjur short war 
w'iti) the Turks. • 

Tlie princTpal Turk gave us^ coffee in one of the shoj)s, 
belonging to a wretched-looking Greek wdio called him- 
self English Consul, and he, paid our natioti t.he merited 
comjdiment oK observing, “ When the English came 
here in w ar-tiine, they only asked us for a cuj) of water , 
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tlje Muscovites, they Iiurnt oijr town, and took every 
tiling from us, as you sec/’ 

.An old castle on the north side* of the harbour, the for- 
mer fortress of the island^seemed in a very dilapidated 
state, but had perhapstsuffered no other injury tha^|^ from 
time and neglect; for there was no‘ appearance of its 
having been battered, except by afe\^ eaiinon-balls which 
lay in the court-yard. The ^building shows the impor- 
formerly attached to the possession ;>of the island: 
althWjgh ^nuunanded from theJieights immeditltely above, 
it se^s to have been constructed with some pains, being 
surrounded with a deep moat and strong castellated out- 
work, defended with towers at the angles. What it was 
in the days of its strength, may be seen by a plate in 
1 our ne fort. It is probable, tliat most of the stones coln- 
jiosing it were taken from the ruins of •ancient buildings; 
jicrliaps from tliose of the Targe magazine* erected by 
.liistiiiian, to preserve the corn, when detained by the 
continued contrary winds in its passago.from Alexandria 
to Constantinople. The Sultan Othman seized the place 
in the year 1302, and made it the rendezvous of the fleet 
v»itli whiclrhc afterwards subdued many islands of the 
An liipclago, and he may hhve begun the modern fortifi- 
rations; liut the castle was, it^ls most likely, completed or 
1‘uilt anew by the \enetiaiis, who made themselves mas- 
ters of the place in 1656, subsequently to the battle of thp 
Dardanelles, but surrendered it after a four days siege, 
ill the following year, to the Turks. 

Tlie size of Tenedos has been differently stated by dif- 
Icrent writers. Sandys,f following Strabo, makes it only 
ten miles in circumference ; but, according to Tourne- 
fort, it is at least eighteen : I should think it more ex^en- 
iiive. Its hreadtii is about sixumiies. It appeared to us 
from the sea to be rocky ami barren, but wlieii wc walk- 
ed to the top of •a considerable eminence above the town, 
we saw that it presented pleasing variety of hill and 
dale, well cultivated, altlioiigli scarcely sheltered by a sin- 
gle tree. The highest hill, called the Peak of Tenedos, 

* Hi'rm'A t*’ Tatyr/ (ttca® a7rc^cipT;a-Aer3'Ai 

*ra, (H*r/ \ova-<itv. Ac^oc- ne^uwTOf, P.,'146, edit Vind- 

' 507 ) 

i A Relation a Journry, edit. London, 1627, hb. 4 . p. 19. 
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i8 sieen at sonic disfanc p from all the positiitnfff both at 
land and sea, to tlic nurtli. We put up several pjMrs of 
partridges, and wc were told that these birds ahoond iu 
such q[uantitics in the island, t^at the Frank crentiniicn of 
Constantinople sometimes pay a visit to the place for llic 
sake of the sport. Rabbits are found in great luimhcM S 
on the sides of the hills. Herds of goats, and of small 
black cattle, \fcrc feeding* iti the pastures: the whole 
islaifd looked green, cither with the grass-lands, the coj.;.* 
fields, or with the vineyards (trained gro^m<i) 

whose produce is deservedly celebrated throughev^t the 
Levant. The TeneeJos wine, when new, is of a deep red, 
and in flavour not unlike strong Burgundy. After being 
kept fm* some timu, whiclj^, contrary to common prtn> 
ticb IB Turkey, it frequently is, even for a period of mr>n: 
than a dozen years, it becomes of 4 light yellow, and is 
then highly prized#» The quantity grown in a good year 
is more than^wo thousand five hundred hogsheads, and its 
average price is five paras an oke. Liquids are sold by 
weight in Turkey; and an oke is equivalent to about a 
pound and three-quarters Englislu Although we m.et 
with no such encomiums on the wine of Tenedos as w*‘rc 
lavished on tliat of Chios, yet its qualities were apprtt* 
dated by the ancients, if w« may judge by the vine-slip 
and bunch of grapes lying under the double or Amazo- 
nian hatchet which is seen on the. reverse of the coins of 
that island.* It was celebrated for the beauty of its wo- 
men and of its earthen-ware. 

Tenedos partook o&thc fahic attached to every thing 
connected with the Tnqan war, and has to this tlay pre- 
served its name, in order, as it were, to identify the al- 
leged site of that ancient cv( nt. Italian and other Frank 
navigators have in this, in many instances, by their 
ignorance of the language, texaggerated the corruption 
of the ancient names ; for the island is Tosneoo, and not 
Denetuo, according to the . modern Greeks, nutwith- 


* See a Catalogue of Coins ot'lhe Crccian Commonwealths, rhu fly 
out of GoU‘zms, in Walker on Com ' ami Medals, p 4,1, LoiuIod, 
1692- A K^ocl plate ot tljis co>n is j’ivcn, lrf)nj one in Uie Empeioj* 
of Austria’s collection, in It.jj^a’s map lor iIk Ito'pau An:^e’narM'\ 
published at Vie!?na iTi 1797; and a dis^i i lalion on the : 'Tf'? 

may be *.cen in Tnurnefert (p tom. i ) ^v’.o lu > exir.a'tefl 

fuAj’e Ircm l\iii.u’iias t‘0 Tt.«. , I tk, Pht'C’ n 634" 
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thBt they pronounce the ^ softly, and cnll it Te- 
iKiJtliu." It has ri taincrf, however, nothing except its 
naiue no remnant of its ancient capital, jEolica, 
nor of the Temple of Apollo Smintheus,,for which it was 
once celebrated, and whicbwas plundered by Verres, is 
now to be seen. • 

The large granite sarcophagiw, with the inscription 
ATTiKn KAi KAATMA 2EKOTNAA# , referring to the fa- 
lh<;;r of the Attirus llerodes, "so often before mentitmed, 
wa^iot slipwn to me ; indeed, visiting the place acciden- 
tally^! lhr3Siot informed myself of its exiiftence, and 
not having looked for it^ I cannot say that it is not to be 
found. 

Tencdcks has always derived an importance from its si- 
t!iation,f as its possessor may at an}»time blockade the 
Straits, and command the northern gulfs of the Archipe- 
lago. There wore formerly six hundred Turkish fami- 
lies, and half as many Greek, on the island, 'although 
there were, besides the capital, only two oft three ham- 
lets. It is probable, that it w.iU soon recover from its 
lapt great calamity ; for, as it is the station of the vessels 
detained by the winds, both going to anrf returning from 
the Oardaiielles, it will always support a considerable 
population. 

The morning after our coVning to an anchor off Tcne- 
a large party 'of us left the ship in two boats, to visit 
tiie ruins of Alexandria Troas. We sailed over to tjie 
coast not immediately opposite to our station, but lower 
down to tlie south, a distance between six and seven 
miles, and landed in an open pdrt, where there w^as a 
small vessel at anchor. We saw the road from tlie Dar- 
danelles, niiniing along the roast close to the shore, and 
a string of loaded camels, on their way to the ;soiith, 
were resting themselves on tl^e sands. Several large can- 
non-balls, of ^granite, werb lying scattered about on the ^ 
sides of the path. The ruins of Alexandria have sup 
plied the fortresses of the Dardanelles witli balls, ever 

* See Chandler’s Inscriptiones Antique, p. 4. 

f Tenedos is fifty miles frJm Mytelene, about five ff\pm the oppo- 
alic Asiatic coast, and twcheand a half from the mouth of the Dar- 
danelles, althd^uh in De La Moti rave’s Travels, yol. i. fol it is made 
twenty milts In tlu' laiter periods of the eixi^iire, it was in the 
hands of pirules, until tak^n by Othmwi, 
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since the lime, of tlic Amioiis Gazi Ilassau Pasha, who 
Slaving a chiilik, or c<»untry-housa, at Erkissi-Keui, a 
village in the Troad, \yas well acquainted with a vast 
fund of materials to be found in Ins neighbourhood, and 
completed the destruction of many columns, some frag- 
ments of which, as yet not consuificd, are now ^jeen in 
different parts^of this cifast. If 1 mistake not, stone was 
used for this purpose previously to iron, or at least pro- 
miscuously with that metal, *oii the first invention of 
lions, not only by the Turks, but the nationsjj^Chi^en- 

If our countrymen ^tcrc not, by experience, unfortu- 
nately tod welj acquainted with the dimensions of these 
balls, I might hesitate at observing, that the weight of 
those which are made for ,the largest guns is between 
and eight hiindml pounds.* It is not, however, to 
be supposed, that the remain*} of this city have been ap- 
plietl raei'fcly to purposes of destruction, or that the Turks 
were the firstSvho commenced tlic dilapidation of Alexan- 
dria: several edifices in .Constantinople ow^d their orna- 
ments, if not their structure, to the ruins of a city, the 
treasures of which lay so convenient for transportation, 
and which, as it w^as exposed tqthe ravages of the pirates 
who infested tlie seas during the latter ages of the Greek 
empire, was probably deserted at an early period, and left 
without an inhabitant to protect its palaces and baths of 
Kibble, its spacious thcati*cs and stately porticoes. In- 
deed, it is likely (hat the rapline was begun at the foun- 
dation of Constantinople, and ^that it contributed, with 
Home, Sicily, Antioch, knd Athens, to the splendour of a 
capital adorned by the denudation of almost every other 
city — peiie omnium urbinm A vast quantity 

of materials were carried off at once, by command of the 
Grand Signor, at the carlifl* part of the last century,:}: 
At present, the Turks and Greeks of the country seldom 
point at a fragment of granite, or porphyry, an inscribed 
marble, or carved pillar, inserled in the walls of the 
luoscks and churches in the neighbouring villages, with- 


* Tw'o of tftem may be seen over the g'ate of the entrance to Sir 
J- T. Duckworth' ^loiise, near iMymouth. . 

i Decline and Fa^i, vol. ii. 4to. p. 14. 

^ Tucocke, p. 110, vol. li. Uo^crip. of the East. 
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out informing yon, that it was brojight from Esky-Stara- 
bul, tlm name given to a collection of huts amongst the 
ruins of Troas. The traveller, therefore, must not ex- 
pect to find all those remains of antiquity which are noted 
by early travellers, and of vvTiich plans and written details 
have been given by Pococke and qthers* 

AVe had with us a guide from Tenedos, but as we bad 
landed on the coast too much to the nor^» and he was 
acquainted only with the usual route, we rambled some 
tim^rougklhc woodsof vallonea, or low ilex, with which 
this c\intry is covered, before we arrived at the ruins. 
We struck down to the south, at first, near the shore to- 
wards the point of land with a house upon it, which wc 
had seen the day before, and then turned up into the coun- 
try, by the advice of a peasant whom wc found working 
in a small vineyard iu the middle of the woods. — As we 
were pusiiing tlii’ough a tangly path, 6omething*which 1 
liad taken for the root of a tree, slid along by my feet 
into tlic bushes. Our Albanian Uervisfi, who saw me 
|ump back, and bad observed the* cause of my surprise, 
iiiiilooed out, a serpent and fired hiS gun, << which 
he would ift/er forsake,^’ after the animal at a vcnture,» 
hilt of course without effect. * Our guide told me that there 
were many much larger in tlie country (although this, to 
had appeared of an unusual magnitude) and tiiat jn 
t!ie hotter summer months they might be very frequcratly 
seen basking in the woods, and on the sands near tl»e seal 
Hie thermometer was at seventy on tJic day of our ex- 
cursion. ’ % 

Idle first vestiges of antiquity which wc saw, were two 
large granite sarcophagi : one of them was in the bushes, 
and the other by the side of a hedge, surrounding a,plol 
wliich had been cleared, and turned into a vineyard. 
The pains taken to cxcavateihese Idocks of granite, vvliicln 
are oC one piec©, and were covered also by a single slab, 
must have been considerahl*, and it is jirobahle, tliat none 
but persons of some distinction wore buried in such sc 
pulchrcs. They were, indeed, rather family-vaults tlcin 
single tombs, as might conjectured by tiieir ,,si 7 >e, and 
we learn t'rom their inscriptions, whicii#seeni ‘ulso to 
hint, tiia! l>n*f were ivi'eptacles eitiwn* lor corpses, or the 
hwnes of' li deco ; lor t!.e fine was iin orred h> jnitling 
Hilo tliCKj — -a iVead orthoncs. of 



My one except the o wpprs. The name itself is siifRdent 
proof that bodies were buried whole in these ( xposed 
vdtiUs.^ A little beyond the sarcophaj5U wc found two 
or thred frajsjments of granil^ pillai*s, more massive than 
anjr we had yet seen. One of them, inaccurately measur- 
ed with a handkerchief, was no less than twenty -live in 
length, and at least five feet in diameter. 

We soon e^e to a flat^ inclosure (still in the woods 
as are all the ruins of Troas) where there were two pjor- 
lobking^ hfits, and some goats feeding on aptargly yrecn, 
half overrun ^dtb briers. Getting over the inciosure, 
which was formed in part of granite pillars, we saw 
arches, hidf subterraneous, of brick-work, the foundation 
probablj^ of some iarge building. "Almost immcdintely 
at^tlie back (the east) of tins spot, arc those magnificent 
i^mains, called by early travellers tlie Palace of Priam, 
and, as*’ Porockc ^mentions, by the peasants « Baluke 
Serai — the Palace of Honey; possibly from the appear- 
ance of many 4»f the masses, the stones of wtiice are 
studded with petrifactions of cockle-shells, looking like 
the wliite cavities of a honeycomb. Mr. Bryant, how- 
ever, approves of Pocockc^s suggestion, thartlie denomi- 
nation may he derived from "Baal, the Eastern name of 
Apollo. The last opinion of Mr. Lc Chevaliei', tliat 
tlkcse ruins are the remains of the public baths, is con- 
firmed by tlic earthen pipes still visible on the cornices 
of tlic building, and also, as^ that traveller has observed, 
by the aqueduct of Atticus Hcrodes, of which there are 
remains crossing the valley t& the north-east of the ruins, 
and which these Balnese may have been intended to ter- 
minate. Those wlio arc acquainted with the public buil- 
ings,of the ancients, are aware that the W’ord bath,’^ 
ill our acceptation of the* term, gives but a very inadc 
quatc notion of those spari^^us and splendid edifices so 
called by the ancients, and designed not merely for the 

* It does not appear that the name SurcophagitSt however, was Ir. 
use amon;^st the (Greeks; the word m the inscription at Pasha-Chiflik, 
or Erk ifisi-Keiii, yji villaiiT-e we visited in the Troad) of which there is 
a copy givun in ConsUiitinople, Ancient and Modern,” p. 331, ii> 
Soros — JU n 2;opON. 1 presume, that all that can be said on the 
subject of these sepulchres, has been said in Dr. Cla. ke’s Dissertation 
on the Tomb of iLlexander, which I never have had the j^oocl fortune 
t'l sec— c/ov The inscription of Julius Atticus havS also 

tlie nFKPO«; H. o,'. 7 f 
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purposes of nblution, hat as places of iiislrucUon and 
exercise. — The earthquake of thc^Iast winter had thrown 
down farge portions of the remains^ and the whole inte- 
rior of the edifice was choked uji with fragments of wall 
ind vast pieces of fallen milrbles. 

Eriteying through i gap, and leaping from one mass 
of fallen fragments to another, w^foiiml ourselves in the 
midst of an ample ruin, inclosed sides ; to the 

^'.ortli and cast by stupendous^w^alls rais^cf bnarche^and 
hlod!j:cd up on the south by a line of irregular fragm^ls 
of i^cike-w^rlif,' some standing, some lying in heaps on i^ie 
groimil. The fallen blocks were of an enormous 
and showed that no cement had been used in ^heconstt^itc- 
tiou of an edifice which was thought suCBcieiitly stable 
^Viiin tlie wciglit of its massiva materials. In the middle 
of the remains, and fronting the west^ were three lofty 
portals or open arches ; tl\e principal feature in the 
ruins, and that part of them, as I supfWse, 'y^hich is seen 
afar off at sea. Pedestals of monstrous columns, and 
broken steps, were lying amongst the fragments below. 
\ strip of marble cornice, highly finishe<l, was visible in 
the front ao^ side, and projecting from flic spring, of the 
middle arch. • 

Our guide told us, that iii^tliis quarter the earthquake 
wad been most destructive ; and, indeed, on comparing the 
des( ription of former travellers with what wc saw, I rfm 
a loss for several portions of the stately ruins which 
have been mentioned by those who preceded us, and must 
suppose that time and viQleiicc have, within the last 
twenty years, produced a very material change in their 
ujipearance. No common observer would, I believe, re- 
"^ognise Pocockc^s plan in the present appearance of his 
<xymnasium; an artist, however, would find but little^l^ffi- 
< ulty in restoring the building, as the ground-plan is dis- 
cernible, and ejioiigh of it yet stands to enable him to 
form ajudgmenj^of the enjire structure. The angle at 
the north-east of the iuclosurc is preserved. The north 
side presents a view of twelve open arches, for the most 
part unbroken, and the eastern front has twelve closed 
arches in the substructiiA^ of the wall, wliich,* together 
with an open syacc in the middle of them, prollably supplied 
by an arcade of entrance, was, it sliould S(^ni. the whole 
length of theJmilding. 

Voj. n. ' Q 



Frotn the baths, the distance from the sea has been 
computed three miles ; it is probably not much more than 
XwQi To tlie west and^ south-west, the ground falls in a 
gentle declivity down to the shore, covered with low w oods, 
and partially interspersed wiAi spots of cultivated ground. 
On this slope the ancient city was built. To tlie cast of 
the ruins there is a d?ep valley, separating the site of 
Troas from thc^i^ots of Ida^^^and widening as it apprua( lies 
the shore, beyond the village of Neslirah-Keui, into 
spacious ^ain. Through this valley flow^g small lyh cr, 
which we had seen from the frigate, and whil^li yfs^s in 
t|ie hills near a village called Bairam-Keui. On the slope 
of the eastward from the ruins, are the hot-baths 

ofLidgaii Hammam. The spring, at a short distance from 
it?!, sdurce, falls into*t\vo stone basins, one of which is cover- 
ed in under a casiijmlo, or hut of houglis, and appropriated 
to the women. Overflowing the basins, the stream, called 
Aiyah-su, trickles through a pchbiy channel into the river 
in the valley. An English gentleman, wlio preceded us 
in our tour, and whom we saw at Smyrna, informed me, 
that Jiis thermometer had risen to one hundred and fi)rty 
of Farenheit’s scale, at the head of the spring. The peo- 
ple of the couniry resort to lidgah Hammam for the cure 
of elephantiasis and other cases of leprosy. Hot springs 
abound on the western side of JEolia ; an author has re- 
marked, that the steam arising froin them casts a mist 
bver the whole country at the bottom of the Adramyttian 
Gulf. 

To the north of Tj^oas is a wide flat valley, or rathci* 
plain, with a marsh, through which runs the rivulet 
Sudiu-vSM. 

Part of the walls of Alexandria are to be met with in 
the woods to the west ampiorth of the Great Baths, and 
can be traced, although with^soine difiiculty, nearly to the, 
shore. They have been computed to be a mile in length 
from east to west, and as njuch from north to south 
but they must be considerably more extensive, especially 
in the latter direction. Th6. remains of the theatre are 
to the south, below the Baths, in the side of the hill front- 
ing the ^^ea, witli the view' of Tenedos, Lemnos, and Ihi* 
whole^expause of tlie yFigean. ^ 

( 

]2::?cocke, p, 110,*l)ook ii, Desc Ipti^'n tltr- 



We did not return to the sliore the path which we liad 
taken io arrive at the ruins, but went towards the point 
of* land to the south, desiring, by* a message, the boatmen 
to row down the coast, am^wait our arrival. We came 
to the ancient port of*rroas, a small circular basin, half 
c'hoked^up and stagnate, commiyiicating with an outer 
harbour or bay, also very shallow, by a narSfow cailtal. 
/riic hollow sides of the hill, ^lowh to the*hasin, were co- 
vered with brambles and brushwood, find in parts with 
crupi^ledjrubbish ; and near the water were tiaany sipall 
granite pillars, about thei size of sepulchral stelse, which, 
it has been thought, were used to make fast the vessels by 
ropes to the shore.* Yet from the secure position of this 
hasin, one might thiVik it had been likf; that harbour in the 
Odyssey, • - • 

... »l/,OUOCj 17 B fCirftV fAdiTiS 80-Tiy. 

• 

Walking a little way higher up than the port, came 
lo a narrow flat valley, looking like a^dry canal, or an 
artificial excavation, which ma/ have once been joined 
to the harbour, and have served as a c|,otk for the con- 
struction careening of ships. In this direction travel- 
!ci's have met with the site of the stadium, wliich, how- 
ever, escaped our observathwi. Above the valley to the 
west, was a considerable fragment of the city-wall, and 
a large pillar of granite broken in half. — Some of our party 
wandering in the woods in tlys spot, were assailed by tlliVs 
dogs of two goat-herds, whose charge must stand in need 
of very powerful protection, as ^|iey were guarded by 
:'even of these fierce animals. 

In the villages near Troas, ancient remains liavc been 
discovered wherever the country has been explored, which 
it has been only partially. CUiemali, three or four Inilcs 
U) the north, has several fragments of marble and granite, 
with a few inscriptions. It was supposed by Ciuindlcr 
to be the Colonse of the ancients ; but that town was, 
most probably, nearer to the shore exactly opposite to 


* The Greeks, besides rrwcr^atTai, called these ropes 
oLToyixtaLt and ot!Tc^ tiflt ; hence T<*ot?ro^iia ine IUm ' oou- 

rnns of Lucian., ^ Che Latins j^ave them the name of ora *\ jxJum 
omnes coiiscenderunt cum alii resolvunl oras, aln |iichoram \cllunt. 
— Liv. Hist. dec. iii lib. ii Si*e Car. St£j)hHn. Liben. deye XaMili cx 
Ijiiyfn, Vig-ih excerpt, Liidg*. 1537. 



Tciicdos.-*' , rci'iiai>s, a lato traveller lias coiijet 
turodff the eminence on which this tow n was situatail, ani! 
whidlt gave it llic name' of *< The Hills,’* was the large 
mount now ilioiight to bo artificial, and called Liman 
Xepe. , 

Of the country at thc^ bottom and the north side of tln- 
Adrimyttian Gulf, anciently called Cilicia, and divided, 
according to the Homeric geography, between Thebe and . 
Lyrnessiis, we have very little actual knowledge. This 
is the asseHioii of D’Anvillc,| which was repeated many 
years afterwards, and with justice, by Mr. Bryam; ycl 
Edremit, and (if the maps arc not conjectural) Antandro 
and Asso, point at the site of the towns, the ancient names 
of which they so very nearly preserve. 

PHny, who proceeds from tlie south-eastern point of 
the Troad, begins'with Hamaxitus, mentions Cebrenia 
next, and then comes to Ti-has itself, called Aiitigonia, 
and afterwards Alexandria.^ Hence, and especially from 
his expression « ipsaque Troas,** it seems that this city, 
which was indeed inferior to none of its name, except the 
Egyptian Alexandria, was the capital of the province, 
and that it acquired the appellation before attached to the 
whole district. I’lie citizens *were by distinction Troa- 
denses, as appears by their medals, and by inscriptions 
di^overed on the spot ; and that the city was called Troas 
without any adjunct, is seen by its being expressly so de- 
signated in ancient author8.|t It was not, therefore, very 

* ’h, T.I j:i r# at lUhMtu luurt. vlivty nuunM A(v»e«fv>.-— Pau- 

lan. Phoc. p. 634. 

} Topofj. of Troy, p. 19. 

1 Gcograpliie Ancienne, abreg^e, Paris, X768, tom. ii. p. 19; Disser^ 
talion concerning the War of Troy, 2d edit. London, 1<^99, p. 144. 

§ Troadis primus locus Amaxftus, dein Cebrenia; ipsaque Troas. 
Antigonia dicta, nunc Alexandria, dUlonia Ko.—Plin, Nat Hist, lib, 

V. cap XX.X. , 

■ II The \ ol ive tablet to Drusus Cxstr, in the vestibule of the public 
librar) at Tambnclge, contains the words, col. avo. troabens ; and 
the coin of the city, with the SilenuscAi the reverse, has also the legend 
lOL. A\<r. TiniAi). The T.T A. on the exergue of the medal of Trajan 
found by ( h^imllor (Travels in Asia Mjfior, cap. x.) must be a part 
of the same v\or(J, and not, I should think, of Troas, as he has sup- 
posed. ^ 

In the Acts cf^lie Apostles, chap, xx, verse 5 k 6, and in the Se- 
f 011(1 I'.pibtle^to '1 iiii'jthi, elijip. iv. verse 1J» the town is called dii 
ti'Ttiy 'Vrou^ * 



surprising, that this Troas sliouUl be suppose by tl»e com- 
mon tpcopic of tlic country* and by thosd* who had not 
lufiked narrowly itito the ancient geographers* to have 
some connexion with theci^ of Uomcr. Melctius asserts* 
tliat in Ills time it was yet called Tboada** as it is by the 
Grcelfs at this day. This gencrAl persuasion made Belon 
take the ruins of Eski-Stamboul for the remains of tho 
city of Pi'iam, and conceive^ tiiat the rifer in the Tale of 
Nesrah-Keui* w'as the actual Xanthus of the poet. The 
little stream of. Lidgah Hammam may have Supplied him 
with « Simois. That this mistake (if a mistake it is) was 
not made by every one who saw the country* may* how- 
ever, be proved, by the account of a Voyage in the Levant, 
written by an Englishman* |0 far back as the year 159S; 
who says, that he came down the Straits, « and so the 
Sigeau promontory., now called Cape Janissary* at the 
mouth of Hellespont upon* Asia side* iiohert Trot stood, 
where are yet ruins of olde walles to bb sceene* with 
two liils rising in a piramidall .forme,* not unlikely to be 
the tombs of Achilles and Ajax.” Adding* •< From thence 
wc sailed along* having Tenedos and Lemnos on the right 
hand, anH’the Trojan fields on the left.”t 

Sandys also, who began his journey in 1610, objected 
parficiilarly to Belon’s accAunt, and asserts* that « in all 
likilihood'’ he had mistaken the site of ancient Trey.-j 
it tlic same time* however* it is a little difficult to under- 
staml the whole of his nariRtive* taken together, as it re- 
lates to Troas ; for his phrase is somewhat at variance 
witli his meaning, and wofald almAst make us suppose that 
he had adopted the very notion of Beloit’s which he ap- 
peared at first willing to correct. 

The error into wiiich Sandys certainly fell, vva« mis- 
taking the remains at Eski^Stamboul for those of Ilium 
— tlic Ilium of LysimachiAj. Pocockc, who followed the, 
text of StrabA* knew that what he had said of the site ot 
ilium would itet apply to*Eski-Stamboul ; but Mr. Wood 
has been accused of that inaccuracy, and of confounding 

* KeiAf/Tat/ o/AUf aKc/u,)) Tjoa^cTjt, vtc 'T e»v TapKC^v 

—Mclet. Geog. Venice, p, 455, article , 

j Thi.s is fn^Ti llic journal ofone Hichard Wrag*, who accompanied 
Fitlwaril Barton, Amlin.ssudor from Queen Elizabjth to iJic rorte.*- 
flakluyt, 2d ^ol. p. edit Loudon,, 1599. 

' '\ Hflaiioi f'^'a -luiir'iey. ".c lib. i 22, 
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two towns which wercsijgtecn miles apart yet I believe 
he not beifound speaking so decisively, as to make 
it clwi* that he committeef that considerable mistake.f 
It seems to me a much mo^ unaccountable erroi^ to 
Goni^und Troas with Ilium than with Troy ; for Strabo, 
to mention no other authority, when he described ilium, 
described a tow'n which was in a flourishing condition in 
his day, and so particularised its site, as to identify it 
with a spot not much more than a mile from the shore 
of the Hellespont ; but he spoke of Troy as of a city i>l' 
which not a vestige was left, and whose site, as it had 
ever been a subject of dispute, he was able to fix where 
he pleased^ but without depriving succeeding writers of 
the same freedom of conjecture. In fact, we sec that a 
latc^ceicbrated authority has sent us to look for the cily 
of Priam, even more to the south than Alexandria, be- 
tween Lecium and Antandros.^ Mr. Bryant founded his 
argument not 'a little on the position of Tenetlos, whicli 
he conceived should be fn front of Troy ; and had lie 
seen that the island is placed too low in the maps, and 
that beyond Lectum to the south the coast is rocky and 
precipitous, he might have altered his opiniorr: but it is 
not at all improbable, that he would have fixed upon the 
plain of Ghicle, just to the ncfi’th of Troas, as the coun- 
try «n which (if in any) the poet meant to lay the scene 
ofehis Iliad. He would not, indeed, have found the SiuDn 


* Gibbon, Decline and Fa^, vol. xi* 4to. p. 8. 

f I recollect nothing upon which the charge is grounded, excc‘[>* 
that, after sayin;?- that the present town is not the Troy of Homer, Ik 
adds, “ ihat was higher up.” Now Strabo having placed the site (»1 
Troy iihrove the new Ilium, it must seem that the traveller suppose <1 
the ruins of Eski-Stamboul to ho those of that second town. Hr 
asserts, in the same place, “that the situation of the Scamander is like 
•wise changed; and that the hot spring is below the source, and dor*'-' 
not coniuiunicatc with the river, the fountains of iJrhich ar«- in tlic 
mountains, wln-re no town could have ^tood,” (Essay on the Origina; 
Genius of Horner ,p.32y.) But the Scamander of Mr. Wood flow's s • 
many miles to the north cast of Eski-^tamboul, that be could not well 
allude the batiis of Lidgah liammam, when he talks of the he/ 
apnng of iheia iver. It is ii ue, that a nsap made, as Chandler sup 
pose* 1. by. cl F resell man, in 1726, and belonging to Mr. Wood 
(ini seem to admit tl;e supposlium, that 'Proas w'as rithcr Troy o' 
UiUrn. f 

i See from page 133 to page 148, of Mr Kryaid’s Oist ertr^f-cn 
' erning the \Tar of 'I'rny 



j jvulrt so large as the Scamander of the Iliad ; but, with 
his general scepticism on the subject^ be might not have 
.been disturbed by such a dissimilarity, especially as he 
would have scon some other requisite points of resem- 
blance to the Troian plain of Homer, not to that of 
Stra|^o, which it would be in vain to look for near the 
Sigean promontory, and in t!)e plain watered by the 
Menderc-su. 
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.LETTER .XXXIX. 


Fr^ate ancliots Sigeuvi^ — TAe Troad of Strabo. — Ilium 

— Us — nor on the Site of iL-^nWi 

Vestiges if Troy ever seen . — Modern Travellers .Vli 

pr^teMed^ Discovery of the Site until the time if Le Che- 
valier. — Descriptio^i of the Coast from Stamboul-Donk 
to Cape .^Janissary. — Yeni-Kcm.^Beshik- Tepe. — Elles- 
lIournou.^J\(onth of the Dardanelles. — .indent Gcogra- 
phy of the Coast^-^mnis JSTavigabilis (f Pliny. — Sigeau 
Promontory. — Giaur-Kenu-^igean Marbles. — Sigeum 
^Eletis. — Elies Baba-Tepe. — The ProtesilHm. — Koum- 
Kale. — Mouth of the Mmdere River . — The JPhymbreh 
River.— In-Tepe Gheuln . — Valley of Thymbrek-Dere,--^ 
Marshes of the Plain.^RivuJ^t of Bouruaiashu—Udjek- 
Tern. — BQumabashi.^>^onrse of the Mendere.^CalUfatU 
FtUajre and Brook. — BaiAs (f the 


EARLY on the raorniiig Qf the 14th of Aprils 
frigate gat under weigtC and going on deck^ we futind 
ourselves at anclior^ not» as before^ iii (hp channel of 
Tenedos^ but at a little more than a. ^ile aii<d[ a half from 
Cape Janissary^ where we fopnd H. S. the Bustard^ 
brig of w ar, and an English' transport laden 'With guti> 
powder for the Turks, w'hicli had been there Stiver days 
waiting iov a firman to pass t^e castles Darda- 

nelles. ]No ship of war belonging to any foraign power, 
is now allowed to enter the straits, without such an im- 
perial mder directed to the Pashas of the several forts 
commanding the passage ; and w6 were detained in ex- 
pectation of receiving this permission uniil^thc 1st oT 
May. Such war the jealous caution of the I'orte, that it 
would not allow ’tw'o British ships of w'ar to ju-orced 



the same ti^e to Constantinople ; and the Bustard har- 
ing resigned her charge ta the Salsette, departed on the 
)8th for Malta. Whilst the frigate was at this anchor- 
age, and during nearly another subsequent fortnight, 

1 had an opportunity oHsurveying the whole of ^at 
plain which for 3000 years has q^tracted the attention of 
the civilised world, and which tlie ingenuity of our own 
age has illustrated by discoveries so singular, that whe- 
ther fanciful or not, they must increase the interest of 
visiting t^e«e celdbrated regions. For some jBnd it most 
agreeably congenial with idl their early preitosstesions, 
to credit the conjectures of tboia^^ho Recognise on this 
spot every vestige of the poetic iMdscape^ ‘Whilst others 
experience not a little satisfaction in.detecting the futOity 
of former schemes, and in fufnishing themselves withair- 
guroents in favour either of more probable arrangements, 
or of a general scepticism respecting; the whola Homeric 
topography. « 

We may expect to find the account given hy Strabo 
of this part of Asia, equelly correct wiui the other de- 
scriptions of that invaliwle writer } and*we may at least 
hope to seo his plain of Troy, with the Simois and Sca- 
mander, the stations of Athilles and Ajax, tiie harbour 
of the Greeks, and many* of those celebrated objects 
which, on whatever foundation, were identified in vfry 
early ages with the scenes of the Iliad. If the country 
bordering on these famous. straits does not corn;spond 
with the descriptions of the poet, it may be found, jicr- 
haps, to agree Wdth tbose’of the«geographer ; anti with 
this resemblance a prudent traveller should, accordiing to 
my humble Jttd^eiit, be content, without attempting to 
find tliose evident vestiges of the Trojan war, which all 
investigation of the ancients was so utterly unable {o dis- 
cover, that the words of the poet himself went quoted 
to prove tbab some of them, as the rampant of the ’ 
Greeks, bad perhaps never existed, and that othei-s, 
amongst which was reckoned Troy itself, had Ijeen de- 
stroyed by the event to wh’ich they owed their c elebrity. 

Plutarch informs us,, that Alexander the Great per- 
formed sacrifices at Ilium and Arrian adds, t\)%t he car- 
> 

* *Avay@otc itt f/c Uipv, fd-t/p-i Tb A3‘»pe(.«^In vit Altlbc. p. op. Om 
edit. Pans, • * 

Vox. II li 
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ricd away ft-otn tlie placfi some arms which were said to 
•^sed ill the Trojan war* * * § ami ordered tlftin to 
be mirne before him in his battles.* But this lliumi which, 
from a village w'ith a single t^ple, was converted by his 
order into a considerable town, is *proved by the many 
arguments adduced in Uie ti*eatiso on the Troad, con* 
taiAed in the thirteenth book of Strabo, to have not been 
the Ilium of Holner, although the vanity of its inhabitants 
induced- them, long previously to the Macedonian inva- 
sion, to. calf it by that name, and to show their AcropoHs 
to Xerkes as the Pergamuis of- Priam.f 
It Is related of t]w new city, that the old sKe not being 
chtmen on, acebtint of Agamemnon’s supposed impreca- 
tion^-tfaey'Astypalseans, who,, inhabited Rhteteiim, built a 
Utub town, called in the Augustan age Poiisma, in a 
marshy spot, whiefh was soon deserted. Ilium was then 
founded By the Lydians, but 'did not arrive at any pros- 
perity until a*long time afterwards ; when Lysimarhus, to 
fulfil a promise made By Alexander, took it under his 
protection, and .surrounded it with a wall of forty stadia 
in circumference.* When, however, the Romans came into 
Asia, it was more like a village than a towrr.'ond at the 
passage of the Gauls from Europe, it had no wails. It 
afterw ards recovered itself, Was created a free city by 
thfi Romans when they made peace wkb Antiochiis,| and 
stood an eleven days siege against the Qusestor Fimbria, 
the murderer of Valerius Flaccus, by whom it was razed 
to the gruund.$ 


* ^AMA'S'ovTet cTi jf ’'Ix/fiV Tg Tf 'k^nn B’VO'At rn xai t»v cratva- 

irXidLV T»y etVTH (tVA^iiVOLi H *T01f FfltCK, KAi Tfltt/TWf TWV HfCeV T/- 

yct o7r>m>v «t/ f» T^atKit tpyn Ktti ktyifTiv ' oTi ot vra.^ma’ran 

tpspev TTpo jpLUTis jf Tetf “Anfiani, de Exf>€dit. Alex. lib. i. cap. ii. 

p. 25, editi. Gronov. 1714. It will 1^ observed, that the annalist uses 
throughoi Lt, the phrase “ it is reported.” 

f 'tc Tts UpiA/Aov UipyoLfAGy i/Atpay Herod. Hist, 

lib. vii. caip 43. 

t Liv. 1 list, lib. xxxviii. i Casaubi Comm, et Castig. p. 224, edit 
Xyland. 

§ Cains Fimbria .... urbem Ilion q[ux se potestatl Syllae reserva- 
bat, expifignavit cic delevit.— Liv. epit. in lib. Ixxxiii. Appian, who 
gives a d etailed account of the cruelties of Fimbri:^ adds, that thi? 
calamity happeiKrl CICL jears after the taking of Ihum by Agamem- 
non Y ide Casual) Lorn etjCaslig. in Struh. lib, xid. p. 224, edit 

Kviaiul • * 
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S^'lla liavinjv destroyed Fimly’ia, favoured Ilium, as 
also did Julius Cmsar in a more especial manner, and its 
immunity from tribute was afterwards confirmed by the 
Emperors Claudius* and ^ero.f 

The lore of proving an illustrious ancestry, common 
to the ^o great nations of antiquity, made the Romftns 
wish to believe the llieans the actual descendants of tbe 
true Trojans, and to call thoir town, as« they genet^ally 
did, by the name of Troy, which was one of its Hemeric 
appellatio^ns, but was obsolete with the PbiTgian Qreeks4 ^ 

A proof of this persuasion may be add.uced fW)m the 
story told of Tiberius, who, to reproa|Cli-,t1ie Uilahs . Ibr 
their late condolence for the death: of Dnisus^ inforaied 
them, that he also Sympathised with them for the loss of 
Hector.^ But the well-kno^n lines of Lucan, infoftn 
us with what success Julius Cmsar searched for the ves- 
tiges of the Trojan walljl) itnd that the verses ofi the poet 
were founded on fact, is fuUy proved by the*testimony of 
Strabo, and the decisive evidence of the.author, to whose 
assistance he bad recourae in describing the Heliespon- 
tine Phrygia. , * 

* a 

* ** Uiensibus quasi Rornsnl gAieris auctorlbus trlbuta ui TOrpe« 
tuum remislt.***-Suet. in vit. Tib. ^^aud. Cats. p. 543, edit. qt. Schil« 

di'r 

f ** Impetrat ut IlleiAes omni publico munere solverentur.**-*-Tadlt* 
Annal. hb. xii. cap. iSj p. 88» edit. Glasg. 1753. “ Circensibus ludii^ 
'J'rojam constantissime favorabiliterque ludit.’'— >Sueton. in vit. Nc> 
ron. Claud. Caea. capi T, p* 578^ edit. qu. sup. 

4 Dissertation concerning^ the war of Ti^y, edit. 2, p. : see also 
the commentary on verse 8179 Perieg Dionys. in which the Ullins are 
censured for calling Ilium Ttcy, p. 285, edit. bond. 1679. It seems 
strange that Mr., Bryant should be the first to remarl^ ihat the T^ois 
of Homer is sometimes the city as well as the district — Dissert. Ap< 
pend. p. 132, 2d edit. To prevent t||p necessity of adding an epithet 
to Ilium lmmuQe 9 1 shall distinguish the Homeric city by the name 
of Troy. * 

§ Suet, in vit. Hb. cap. 52, p. 388. The reader may recollect how 
happily this Story is introduced -Jh one of Dr. Swift’s letters to Mr. 

Pope. 

II Mr. Le Chevalier, in alluding lo the lines of Lucan, with a singu] 
lar disingenuity, and confidence in the ignorance of his re£Aler% 
only quoted the first three lines of the description, begir.viing ** Si- 
gaeasque petit fama mtralor Arenas,” as the five following* verses 
were fatal to his iiypotbesis. The author of the Topography of Troy, 
Is much fairer in his notice of the passage, if he doc|p notice it when 
he attributes tb^e prevailing error respecting the non-existence of any 
Trojan remains, to the “ etiam pcricrc ruinse’' of • 
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We do not know thaliiStralto liad not himself been in 
thejprbad, but we are syre that no person could epeak 
the purpose than Demetrius* who was a native 
uf^l^psis* a town not far ^m Ilium, And, who wrote 
beoks oiB sij^jty lines of Homor’s Trojan Catalogue, 
l^^i^this autboi;!^ wedinow, that not a vestige ^as left 
of tbe ancient pity.* 

jittliHs Cmsar, nor Demetrius, nor Strabo, had 
folder existence of the' city of Priam; 
and (be e^or Dycuigus, quoted b;^ the lattw uuthon, at 
the! be declared the total desolation, and 

a®.ft.w^%at^-^ 'I’roy, to be known to all the world, 
sj^e «l ils destrnctbn as of a fact equally notorinus.t 
'][^bbe4|l^'^t'ities theiwfore^are to be acknowledged as 
CopptbtB evidence agunst the remains of Troy having 
eeer been recognised by any credible witnesses amongst 
the anci^ts, and are to be received with none of that dis' 
trust wi^ which we may bear the arguments of those 
who have in our times been arrayed, to prove that 
SQch a place as Troy did never exist, and that conse- 
quently the Trojan war was a mere fiction of poetry. 
The geography of the Troad cannot be affected by any 
decisions on this latter quesDon, nor by those disquisi- 
tions which have lately inciuased our doubts on all points 
relative to Homer, and have made us uncertain not only 
of the productions and the name, but even of the actual 
existence, of the poet. * 

The learned world may decide that tlie Odyssey and 
the 11^ irere not productioris of the same person or pe- 
riod ; And Mr. Heyne, annulling the labour and dissolv- 
ing the union of Fistratus, may disperse the two epics 


♦ ’OiAffir /f xlii. p. 195. 
These words, and the general tenc^ of the whole argument, may be 
quoted as decisive against those places^ where the words 
or aTiff-jUA, are introduced y signify either Troy* or the sup. 

posed site of it* at the Pagus lliensium* 
f See CasauboD. Comm, in Strab: lib. xiii. p. 601. Tur r/f uk 
axss«iF cTf /jityivni ytymfiim toti aai rue 

ArdAc>Of *rdpir Ehkiifetjf rov etfiinfvrof iffr/v. 

Strabo relates, that Thucydides speaks of 7Vey being taken by the 
Athenians ; but on referring to the historian* we seg that he does not 
mention Troy, luit only, rA tp rn w7rtifi» the towns in the 

interior, or/>n lEe main-lan^, lib. iii. See Casaubon’s note to p. 600 
of Strabo, Jib. xiii. p. 226, edit. Xyland. * 
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aito their prlnitive rhapsodies. It is enough fur the. tra* 
vellcr Jto be aware, that not only not a vestige of Troy 
was ever seen, but that no ancieht author ever pretended 
to have ascertained with precision its actual site. It may 
bo observed, that in the fsrgeries of Dictys Cretcinsi^'S: 
and Daces Pbrygius,t*no attempt is mttde at local descrip- 
tion, and that this would hardly Rave ^en the caise if 
the site of the Phrygian capital, and conSiiqtjien(|y the 
exact scene of the memorable events wliil^h they rick- 
ed, had been universally known to Gi^ks ij^ttih %e 
of GonstaVitine. ! . ’ 

The uncertainty respecting Twy mhst flet^Ai^Uy 
have increased rather than diminished by the 
of time, and I do* not ftnd that any judtciohs''pb)i!||l 9 n 
amongst the early travellers,*ever tfadu^t of dlscovsmg 
the vestiges or tlie site of the city of Priam. Dr. vo- 
cocke did not attempt to find any thing undiscovered by 
Demetrius and Strabo, and spoke with gr^at hesitation 
even of conjectures founded on their descriptions. Mr. 
Wood, in the essay which be wrote ** td do justice to Ho- 
mer,” wisely reserved a ** thorough examination of the 
• . 

* In Uictys Cretenils the Scafnander is mentioned only once (p. 
99, edit. Amstlea, 1730), the Simois not at all ; the river (” flumen, 
p, 88, and fluvius, p. 99”) is notl&dbut twice; Ilium is once named, 
p. 108 ; the tomb of Achilles once, p. 109 ; Sig^um once, p. 132 ; and 
the thimb of Ajax, on the Rboi^um promontory, also once, p. 137. 
The author says of Troy, “ urbs^incendiis complanata”— “ the citiy 
was burnt to tlie ground,” p. 134 ; but be makes Antenor, and .£neas 
and Antenor, inhabit it afterwards. He every where calls the Tro- 
jans ** Barbarians }*’ a distinctidh, as Mrs Wood observed on another 
occasion, not to be found in Homer, and only once used in Virgil (B^s- 
^say on the Geniiia, &c, p. 504)} Tzetzes (Ghil. 5, Hist. 30, as 1 And 
him quoted in some notes on .£lian) averred, that Homer followed 
this history ; but the learned Isaac Yosslus thought the book was not 
the composition of e Greek even so late as the time of Constantine, 
but that the Latin, now called t|ie translation of Septimius, was the 
original work. ^ 

t Dares Phryj^us, who differs from Homer in very many particu 
lars, for which tfie letter from Gornetius Nepos to Sallust, prefixed to 
the treatise (p. 154, ibi.), asserts that he was a.uch extolled at 
Athens, mentions scarcely a single place by name except the Scsean 
gate, apd the tomb of Achilles. The Phrygian Iliad, which was the 
foundation of this impostu ref inferior both in antiquity and elegance 
to Dictys Cretensis, was said to be in existence in^he timo ofiBlian; 
that author, hifwever, does not say that he ever saw it, but only, that 
he believed it to be yet preserved — Kut rev eu ^puyuv 

Kx:%vvv ATTOTtv^Qfjityov ei/at.— Var. Hist, lib.^xi. cop. 11- 
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poet’s geography to a more enlarged plan oi his work 
and notwithstanding a* singular hint^ that the ci^untry 
wajS more like Hpmer’st landscape in his time than it had 
hmn ill that of Strabo^^ and some general praise of Ho- 
nker’s accuracy^ yet in his description of the rroad, he 
noitices rather the changes that must have taken place in 
the face of the countr/y than tlie resemblance it bears to 
the picture given of it in tlip Iliad ; and he does not ha- 
zard a single conjecture as to the actual site of the an- 
cient city, except that it stood above Alexandria Troas ; 
an omission caused not by ignorance or carelessness, but, 
it is probable, by a thorough knowledge of the insur- 
mountalde diffioelties attending the enquiry. 

Chandler, in his account of the Plain, followed Strabo 
ai^l^tbe l^grapheA ; he attempted no discoveries as to 
Troy, and although he spoke with more decision re- 
specting other pointe, he thought pt^oper to make an ex- 
cuse in bis Preface, for hazarding such assertions.^ 
What he raigrit have done in his announced work, rela- 
tive to the topography of the Troad, cannot be known, 
as it never was. published, or transmitted to the press. 
But tiie world has become much wiser than ^formerly, 
especially, as Dr. Swift obseiwed, within these ten years. 
Mr. Le Chevalier determined upon the discovery of Troy, 
and succeeded. The Pergamus of Priam, ruins of tem- 
ples, foundations of walls, the Sr^an gate, the hot and 
Gold source of the Scamander, the station of the Greeks, 
the tombs of heroes, were ascertained, laid down, ami ir- 
revocably named. Tlje anciepts were accused of igno- 
rance, the moderns of diffidence ; the former, in tiie in- 
stance of Strabo and Demetrius, for not knowing their 
own Scamander when they saw it before their eyes ; the 
Jattci^ suchjas Dr. Pocockeji^ for not finding the ashes of 

t 

* Fissay on the Genius and Writings of Homer, •p. /6. 

When we look on the regions of Troas, as represented in my 
map, it will be found> 1 believe, to differ from the bi&toiy of the 
country as exhibited by Homer,® p. 328. 

** There is no trace in Homer of the progress of the Scamander, 
from th^ ruined bridge to Bournalukshi ; and yet this is the only 
part gf the cl^annel, which is precisely the same as anciently,” p 
329. « 

t He speaks of| the barrows as the tombs of Achilles and Patro- 
vies. His History of Ilium I have not been able to proaure. 
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Achilles in tfle hillocks on the thanks of the Mendere. 
The dtecovery was hailed with enthusiasm by the Pari- 
shan antiquaries^ and all the leahned bodies in Europe 
were, as the author predicted would be the case, eager to 
adopt the improved geography of Phrygia. Even the 
sober soepticism of English scholqjps gave way before the 
torrent of asserted proofs. It was not until five years 
subsequently to the publication of Mr. Le Che voter's 
extraordinary success, that Mr. Bryant, without travel- 
ling Jbeyoqd his library, and rather impeded thahj^assi^ted 
by a wretched chart of the disputed country, r^iia|^ siich 
objections (not all, it must be owned, of equal vaiifliiy)^ 
to the new map of the Troad, as no criticiiiiinfii^ eifh^i*^ of 
the travelled or the'* learned, have be^n able t6 remove. 
Yet a gentleman who had visfted the spot, vindicated fifo- 
mer and Mr. Le Chevalier: another of our countrymeiif 
who travelled in 1796, ackifowledged, the recent scheme 
sufficiently ingenious and plausible and Ihe author of 
the I'opography of Troy, not only concurred in most 
points in the invention, but in 180^, found several addi- 
tional Homeric vestiges to support the happy hypothesis. 
Another traveller, however, apparently of a totally dif- 
I’erent complexion, f and v^o lent an academic faith to 
tlio whole supei’stition, restored us to our ancient uncer- 
tainty; and when, we travelled, the village of Bourq^- 
bashi was no longer Troy ; the springs of the Scamander 
and the Simois, had disappeared, and the encampment of 
the Greeks had again sunk into the nonentity to which it 
was before reduced, by the? trideni of Neptune and the 
streams of seven rivers, j 

We repeatedly traversedlthc whole of that part of the 
Troad, which is usually called the Plain of Troy. The 
frigate was anchored a little fkbove one of those singular 
tumuli, four of which are ranged near the shore of the 
Archipelago. •Liraan-Tepe, and Stamboul-Douk, have 
hecn already noticed. Frsm the flat point Bournoii, be- 
yond Alexandria Troas, thq coast, for four or five miles, 


* “ Mr. Chevalier’s topogr^by and general idea, after a fair inves* 
g’alion, we acknowledged to be ingenious and plausible.”— Constanti- 
nople, Ancient apd Modern, p, 347. 

t See an Essay in the Edinburgh Review, JuW, 1805, No. XU. 
I'rankliu and others have also written oq the Troac^l; but Ihe general 
•unhne of the progress of the question is given above. , 
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is a sandy flat, and a ^rnbby plain, divided by a small 
rivulet, spreads from some inland eminences to tlm sea, 
a mile from the bucceeding promontory, called in 
(^a^aps the Cape of Troy, another stream flows through 
a;narro>^ but deep channel ifito titf sea. About a mile 
from its mouth, it is joined hy a small rivulet eflowing 
from the i^th ; and to this rivulet that channel of a mile 
in let^b.formerly belonged, and not to the stream now 
rum^;^ from the north-east, which has within the me- 
mwy roan been let int( it through an artificial out. 
Frp!m this point the shore becomes ss level; and the 
Cape' dr Troy is a sandy promontory, terminated by a 
mass of <ah<ip«css rocks. Half a mile inland, and to tin.' 
north (^.f^the Cape^ is the third lai*gc barrow, Besliik- 
1%^. The coast above is Exceedingly abrupt, composed 
of high chalky cliffs, and on the flat of the hills not far 
beyond the barrow, stands tlic town of Yeni-Kcui, con- 
taining perhaps two hundred houses, inhabited chiefly by 
Greeks. Immediately below it is a r^rciiiar part or basin, 
to which the communication with loe town is by a path 
winding down* a steep precipice. Beyond Ycni-Kcui, 
the coast still continues abrupt and high ; but*a little be- 
fore, to tbe south of the fourth barrow, there is a deep 
chasm in the coast. The path on each side is made more 
etifiy by steps cut in tbe hill. At tl|p bottom is a stone 
fountain, and between the hollow, a small stream trickles 
through the sandy beach, projecting in a thin strip at the 
foot of the rocks. The fourth barrow rises from the hilly 
coast, immediately above the chasm. To Cape Janissary, 
a mile and a half to the north, the coast is a line of steep 
craggy rocks. Opposite to irar anchorage, a steep and 
difficult path ascends the hill : this was our often-trodden 
route into the plains, andr part of the ship's company 
were daily employed in watering at two springs near the 
landing place. From the top of tbe cliff 4he path turns 
northwards near tbe edge of the precipice, and leading at 
first down a slope, ascends some gently-rising ground, 
untiHt arrives at the flat summit on which stands the 
town of yeni-Cher, or Giaur-^eui. From this point titc 
Cape stretches off half a mile beyond, to the north-nortii- 
west. On a flat above the town are eight« 3 r nine wind- 
mills, which Yben the pilot sees in a line with the tongue 
of the prqrnontory he makes directly for the ^louth of the 



.slraits* From the ship we had a^distinct view of EUes- 
Bourn^iu or C^ipo Greco, tlie extremity of the Thracian 
Oiiersonese, of Cahim-Kaleasi, tlie new fort built by De 
1 ott on the hill, two miles within the Cape* and of £aki- 
Kalrssi, the old castle,, a mile farther in t)ie inou$h of the 
strait : barrow, called Elies Raba-Tepe, iwas 

ble on tije hills above Cahim-Kalessi. From 
hissary U) Cahiiat>Kale.ssi the liistancc is ahoot 
vuul a hah “ but us the anp:le formed at that poifit1||y#y 
htnsc, t)i»* straits seem commence from £tIe!^ij|our^ 

* ';.hsis ha* I i width of five or i^x ;]^e8^ 

f ^ ill !b. is on either skle tnto;t|iB4^^ 

« ' L U »{e andeur of an Ameritan ri;!i^r. 

Tlie pi:?, i. ffl iiuchoragc fortbe vessels detailed 

i ti e [;hs>if£*;e to I’onsiuntinftple, is under the hills nedr 
’! K h 'si, or in a sma. inlet under Cape Janissa- 
3 r. iMA»,ever, tfiey ure*not always secure from the 
? ?!; e th(‘ G;a^es On the 24itb of April, 

utiinv “! (\[ d e,j. si7et>, bursting frfim their moor- 

a*iii h'jrtie \\i hh iipi>n a rapid torrent, shot swift- 
ly by us ufidcr hare |)o!t‘ , and were unaWeto bring up 
hiifii they gut slailer behind Tenedos. The boundless 
u ])ros[icct from the iieights on the Asiatic side of the 
•truhs^ is broken by Imbros t» the w^est, and to the north 
f iuai island by Lj^mnos, whose high rocks are, as ij; 
vvf\ t apped by the fainter peaks of Samothrace. Athos 
ilsi It IS said to be sometimes visible in the utmost dis- * 
lance, bat it was not discernible during our stay on the 
spot. ♦ % 

The whole length of the c|iast from ILoum-Borpou to 
Cape Janissary is about clelen miles, in a direction due 
north. Us ancient geography has not been determined 
very precisely. The headlands Koum-Bornon, and the 
cape of Troy, appear to havc^received no distinct names, 
Tococke says, that Achseuin may have been near Ycni- 
Keui ; but Chandler^ assigns Nea or Nee to this sjiot, 
as being* more agreeable to tjie detail of Pliny, and as it 
spems to preserve its old name in a Turkish translation. 
He gives a Latin sepulclyal inscription, taheu^from a 


* Travels in Asia Minor, cap. xxli. 


Voi. IL • 
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stone in the village.* The land near the i/iwn is bleak 
and bare, but in the slc^c.s under the hill tlierc ar\^ some 
es^^nsive gardens, in t^bicli the fig and mulberry treo 
arfe Cultivated in luxuriant abundance. Strabo, whose 
m^iice op this mast is by na^mcaijs in detail, says, that 
ACh^nm was ojijposite to Tenedos and that ils district was 
nekt to that of Alexandria Troas, not far from Larissa, j 
and the viji'iiiity of the barrow Beshik- 
heitr the site of Nee, we should look for 
«dcaiiitoder Navigabilis^* of Pliny between Usat 

spot ^rid Cape Janissary.^ But there is nd river be 
twfeeii tl^ t\vo points, and the stream nearest to Yeni-Kcui 
is flows into the sea, a mile to the south, 
where 'i\0 continent, agreeably to the site of Achseum, 
isikOppoifite to Tcue*dos, at least to the north end of that 
island. The stream in question is not noticed by Strabo, 
but it dpcs, indeedpSeem to.be the* navigable river Sca- 
inander of Pjiny ; and as it is larger than the otlier rivu- 
lets below to the south, it may have been so characterised^ 
to sliow its comparative importance. It is certainly not 
the great Trojan Scamanderof which tiic naturalist hero 
speaks, for he mentions that river immediately afterwards^ 
and in the posifion given to 14 by every other writer, call- 
ing it the Xantlius : I shall Jeave it, however, to tlie etv 
mologists to determine, whether a stream, not cai)abk 
even at its mouth of admitting a Thames wherry, and 
iiaving all the characteristics of a mountain torrent, could 
have been ever designated by the epithet navigable. Per - 
haps the ships navigaj^ing thi^ Scamander were like tliosc 
river boats Qrhoict which, accorfling to Diodorus^ 

were made by the orders ofj^tabobrates, King of India, 
out of a single reed.§ 

* Inscr'fptiones A.Uiquae, p. 4. ^ 

i Lib. xiii. p. 605, 596. , 

t § ** Oppidiim Nee. Scamander annnis navigabtli8,et in promontono 
quodam Sicraeum oppidum.”— Nat. Hist. lib. v. cap, 30. 

§ KcLi Trpeurov /ut.iv ta rn KSixet/ub KArtrKtueifft 7rhoi± Trorajutet, t 

Aiflft . . » Ivhuh TTA^it T# rovf yr&TAucvt kai Tct/f fXaiiTftic Toiroyf (ptfiti 

icAXA/za OL ro ir a^cc cvx ad peutee; AY^pof'rof vapAhA^at . . — 

Hist. lift. u. p. 74, edit, il Sn pli 1559. ** Kx nno arti'idinis tninc<j 

ftovofwXflt/* says Wesselin^ These boats were mafliied to resist b-!: 
inva.s(Oii orSenn^ami.s ; but the streams whieh lliry n.n'igatcd cannot 
be supposed of tne same sort as those on which the e»pediiioti of Ne- 
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Every ancffcnt mention of the Sigean promontory seems 
' io iderftify it witli Cape Janissary^ and tlic remains disco- 
■v^red in Giaur-Keiii, show that the to\yn Sigeura was 
built on or near the site the present village. The 
Sigean decree in honoar of Antioebus^ remoyed in 
1708 by*Mr. E. W. Montague, and the BoustyttpliedOQ, 
which is called the famous Sigean inscription by-Pod®®lf*> 
and has had that epithet attactied to it by hvery SheCehd- 
ing tl’aveller, was removed by Lord Elgin. ^h© 

Tn^ription?, a fac-simile of which is given in Ghjsli^’s 
Asiatic Antiquities, and in Mr. Payne Knight’s Ainii^- 
tical Essay on ths Greek Alphabet,* it appears tba^vtlie 
'■method of writing or graving, from left to right, ’and 
from right to left', allernately,,‘‘ as an ox ploughs,” con- 
tinued after the adoption of the long vowels generally 
sup])osed to have been .invented by Simrfnides, but preva- 
lent in Asia, it is probable, prior to the? time of that poet. 
The upper inscription contains the additional characters, 
although the one below uses only thealpitebet of Cadmus 
and Palamedcs. The earlier Sigean inscription was 
written, it is thought, six hundred years bfcfore the Chris- 
tian era, add the second, wljich is nearly a copy of the 
fust six lines of the other, seventy-seven years subse- 
quciitly to the first.f Phanddicus, the son of Hermo- 
/'ra!<‘s of Proconesua, who gave the bowl and cove? 
(UPUTUPA ae KAirnoKPHtHPiON) wluch arc the subjects 
of (lie record, to the Sigean Prytanciim, is supposed by 
Cliishtdl to be the historical writer of that name mention- 
ed by the Scholiast in ApoUdhius, sftid the same person 
wlio is more than once conunended by Laertius as the 
author of a treatise on the ‘mpoi^ of the Sage, and coii- 
( erning Thales and Biaa.j: Yet this biography, which is 
conjectural, does not fix the pHjcisc date of the marble. 

The Montague marble w^as hi the wall of a small cliurcli 
dedicated to St. Demetrius, and the pilaster containing 
the Buustrophejlon was in the same church, and served 

» 

rirchiis sailed, and which Arrian does not call tasi/ao*, navigable^, by 
boats, but yttua-iirifin, navigable by ships.— -Hist. Ind. cap. iv. pp. oli 
;1S, cap. V. p. 318, edit. Gronov. • 

* Plate II. ^ 

j \nalvt.iciil Essayt p. 18. # , 

' loscnptio Si^ca> p. 32, see Appendix, Loud. L • 
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as a scat. The pctlcs(^l, widi llic piece of’sciilptiirc ilc- 
sCrib^ by Ladj' M. W. Montague,* and explaineihhy Dr, 
Cban(ller,f was opposite to tlie pilaster; but wlietlier k 
ia istill left* I know not, for the Greeks of tiie \ illaffo- 
Mling me that the marbles ?ia<l Ueco reoiovcd, 1 did not 
chter'lbe rhufeb. Several fragments s, ill remain .st ut- 
tered abobt near that building, wliit h may be on the site 
of tihe .^tbe.peitm. Sucli wus (be opinion of the last-men- 
tioned iravel|er^ who adds also, that the flat on whit h (lie 
vill^' Stands, was the AerttpoUs, aipl that tlie .anrinti. 
totirn ocenpied a tdope on the descent towards the inoutii 
of the Straits. 

I 'Xlhe.^vOlage of Yeni-Clier or Giaiir-Keui, is inhabiti d 

Greeks only, same of whom are ol*the better sort. 'l'h(*y 
Cultivate the cotton groun’^s and vineyards on the sides 
of their hills, and are, in part, owners of Hie flocks ot 
broad'taiicd sheep which s'warm over the neighbooring 
plains. Wti found that several lioii.ses contained a stor k 
of wine sufliciciit to fqrnish a considerable quantity for 
the use of our ship’s company. 

The traveller before quoted out of Hakluyt saw some 
remains on this spot, as also did Belon, wlfi» took liiem 
for the relir s of tlie structlirc consecrated to Ai lnlles. 
Sandys^ talks of the pronmntory behig “ crowned with 
a ruinous city, whose impeifect waUs do shew to the sea 
their antiquity.” Some remnants appear to have her n 
seen by Lady M. W. Montague ; but they arc not noticed, 
that 1 am aware, by any subsequent traveller, and at pre 
sent there is not a vCstige of them to be found. AVhelhei 
they belonged to the unfimshed city of Constantine, us 
Sandys conjectured, or w#e relics of Sigeuin, has not 
been determined. The remains of Constantine's design, 
were visible on the riglHf band entering the Straits, hut 
not, in all likelihood, on tliv. Promonton itself; sinee llu' 
gates, which were conspicuously seen by tho.se -.vlio sailed 
along the coast, were in th^ plain before Ilium, neai* the 
shore, and above or bcyo/id the tomb of Ajax.() The 

s 

* imcr XLn“. p. 152, edit. Un^loD, 1700, 

•j- Gap. xii. p. 30, Travels in Asia Minoi*. 

4: Pag'C 19, lib. i • 



-^ame fatality(#50Pmcd to attend the attempt at tixint; Die 
■^cat ot^empire in the kingdom oflL^riaiii, as we arc told 
r>:*cvented the rebuilding of the Temple at Jerusalem ; and 
the perseverance of Constantine was of little lunger dura- 
tion than the inauspicious jesolves of Julius Cfesar and 
'Of Augustus. The gafes were all that wj^ finishet^ of the 
inli nded work, and cannot. ha\e left .beWnd theib^relics 
suflu ient to be'called the ruihs of a city: vet RauflfetJ/m 
his map, has laid down “ Vdle de Const^ntin)^ on W 
^cli, it must be confessed, answers better than GMr- 
Keui, to that of the designed capital. " ^ 

Sig6um was built by Archseanax of Mitylenei andjr fis 
was said, out of the ruins of Troy ; a report which, 
although entirely unfounded, was a proof of its exti^eme 
antiquity. After a variety oSfortuneiii’**' it was destroyed 
by the people of Ilium, who from the age of Antiochus, 
be( ame masters of thr greater part of ’the Troail, as far 
as Dardanus, and retained It w lien Strabo w^rote! It was 
a I iiiu in his time, and the walls seen by modern travel- 
lers can liave no reference to Sigeum. * They may have 
been the remnants of some fort or watc blower built in a 
mucli later jieriod. 

If any argument were wanting, to shew that Cape Ja- 
nissary is the Sigeaii Prom^mtory, its situation opposite 
to the point of the Thracian Chersonese, might be adduced 
in pioof. Near that point, called formerly Mastusta. 
was the town Eleus, a little^ to the north, on a precipicj^. 
above Eski-Kalessi, and a. mean village now occupies its 
aiic.f The Pnitesirium, pr saci;ed portion of Protesi- 

* Wc find in Strabo, Uut the wWn was taken from the Mitylenxansi 
by Mir) no thr Aihcnian, and thw Ph^acus, endeavouring to recover 
it, st vepul battles were f<ni|tht, in eise of which the poet Alexus lost 
iiis shield. Mcrodotus (hb. v. ^p^Q4, 95) relates that it was taken by 
Pisistratus, who left hia iUe^itiini^te son Hegesistratus governor, and 
that the latter Was^unable to retain itwithout repeated contests with the 
MiiNlcuxansoftheneighbouringfortresB Achill^um. He makes Alcxns' 
loss of hiS shield occur in oneofHhese battles, and mentions, that t!)« 
place catne*into the final possession of the Athenians by the award 
Periander, the son of Cypselus ; k circumstance which, in Strabo’s ar 
count, happened previously to the time of Pisistratus. Dr. CUai .llr: 
^cap. xh. p. 37, Travels, &ct Ac.), to reconcile the stale men 
the conquest of Pisistratus after that of Phryno and the otU r 
mentioned by il»e geographer. Chares the Athenian was -r of 

the town when .Mexandcr landed in Asia. Arriani, di F.xped. Alex 
hb, 1. cap 2,^ p. ”5, edit. Gronov. 17Vk • 
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iaus, who was worshippcil at Elcus, wIiciV he was sup- 
pose to he buried, \\*as near the barrow Elios « Baba; 
'JCjppe, ahjd/thf^ barrow* itself may have hern railed tile 
tb^t bffo.^ To the Protesileuin there is a his- 
attached,; was laid waste apd defiled by Artayctes, 
t&lg^jprpor iol(;;:$c'sto^, to deter tlie Gn-eks, a% he tohi 
fij^in iift'ading Asia ; but the Persian was 
scMjieiy j^is^ed for havii\^ revent'ed upon the people of 
M(|ji%^;&|ciSi|iiM:,of Agamemnon’s army j for, being 
by'lpf^tb^ tbe AUieniaii, he was him^rtf 
his son was stoned to death kefoi-e 
Great having left his main 
a||i|^.,p^i^ ,BeatoSr marched to the point of the Cherso- 
n^, p^purpose to visit the spot, and sacrificed on the 
tqj^ W'tine manes* of the wvarrior who first landed in 
Asila, and was the first victim of the Trojan war.$ The 
barrow |s no longer slieltered by tbe elms, whose ephe- 
meral leaves ^ropp^ off every morning fl'om the branches 
looking towards Troy, and presented a mournful type of 
the premature late of tbe youthful hero : but, althougli 
nothing but a hare hillock, it is sufficiently remarkable 
to attract attention, and still retains the ven^mble name 
of tomb. Anotiieramalier mount lias been lately disco- 
vered near Elies Babb^Tep^ j but travellers, with a very 
unusual forbearance, have not as yet assigned it to any 
adcient hero. / 

• Having determined that the site of tbe Sigean Promon- 
tory coincides with Cape Janissary, a fact which Mr. 
Bryant thought bad. been .arbitrarily assumed, and 
being acquainted wiin tbe mint anciently reputed to 
be one of those anonymoul headlands,|| which were 
boundaries of the line of coast occupied by the Grecian 

' .r • ■ 

* 'Ey *ExAt6U9rt rnc nrtt^oc n koli Tswt- 

ifi; TTi^t etuTov, iv3-«t ib> ^^h/xAirA voK\A, — lierod. Hist. lib. ix p. 116. 
f ZavTit ffAvt^A /idrptrdr^Afdire^.^ileFDd. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 33. 
i Herod. Hist. lib. ix. cap. 120. # 

§ ’f.A'SaVefg ic VTA, 3*^1 ngd<r§«’fA«4» TA TH Tl^ortO-tXAis, 

c 7i cr^etfTOf if T«y 'AtTleCV <r«>V AjUlA 'AyAfAif*- 

uv/sf '’iki'^v A^^ArtviTAvropf . — A rriaoi #e tixped. Alex. lib. i. cap li, 
p. 24. eclifc. Gronov. 1714. “ Ipse cum reliqins Eleunlrm pmficiscitur, 
Protesilao sacrum, cujus ibi sepulchruiTi adjesto turmSlo iej^itur,” &.c. 
i.': — Suppl- in Q Curt. lib. ii. cap, iii. p. 99. edit. Lugd. Hat. 

'i^m:,'A^c^uA^fA^/~^:y,c'rjpAuy€ty^A^'C\'AKeAi. K V 36, 
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sliips, wc mgy expect to receive some help in our 
Aitui-c ^projsjress, from the detail of the geographers. 
(In the (IcHcent from Giaur-Kctii to tlie tejK of the 
road leading to the first castle on the il||Uiatfc side of 
the strait^ called Kou 5 ri-Ka>p, in less '-hAlf 
from the^ village, there is a barrow^ 
ruoiis from any quarter, as it is attached to 1^1^ 
tlie hill above, and has also a,tckeh, or 
pel, built against its side. There is 
the bottom of the mount, 
for a cemetbry, has on it some 
deni stone-work. It is very infertblr;in 
Tepe and the other barrows before^mentiqped^ 
it dues not bear so great a proportion as the modYit at 
Marlborough to that at Sidlfury. l^o the east of thin 
barrow, at a little distance, and in tb,e road to Roum-* 
kale, there is another* similar mount,^ but smaller, iai* 
though more observable than the first. Immediately be- 
low it, the road turns northwards, ai^d leads down a 
descent into a sandy triangular fiat, about a mile long 
and a quarter of a mile broad, at the extremity of which 
is t he town^i^Roum-Rale. The approach to it is through 
gardens and vineyards, separated low enclosures. 
(In the road we observed somi^sin^ar constnictions for 
fort ing water. The stream from a spring at the foot of 
Hie hill of Giaur-Keui is conveyed in an earthen pipe, 
which is carried over sever^ pieces of wall, perhaps 
twenty feet high, aboqt three hundred jiaccs from each 
other, across the flat to the jrcservt^rs and fountains in 
the town and castle. The source is considerably above 
tlie level of Koum-Rale, so fiiat the Turks, by tliis con- 
trivance, show their perfect ignorance of the first princi- 
ples of hydraulics, and put it the power of any enemy 
to rut oil* their supply at once, by knocking down one of 
these walls. , 

The town of Roum-Rale is exceedingly clean and well- 
built, with one wide street containing several neat shops 
and c()ffee-houses. It has two mf)scks, whose white mi- 
naivts are seen at some distance from the inland villagrs 
and from the sea. The ntnnber of inhabitants m i} he 
ahont si\ humhicd, chiefly tlie families of the J'urks wlm 
garrison the fortress. I’he castle, built by ^ultaii S(dy- 
nian in the year JG:)9, is ill-constr?tcti‘d, bcnig^ hollow 
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square of niasftiv e wallg, with towers at ilic< angles, pro- 
tected at the back by a single moat. The battery 
along the'' nortliern arfd western walls, and tlic rnibra- 
Slices, with the mouthvS of their enormous, cannons, lof)k 
like the ^entrances of small cavicrns to those sailing 
the Striaits. * t 

T|ie eastern bank of the neck of land on which Koum- 
Kate/is bbiU,, is a bay or aiarsh, hounded on the other 
sicje bjr^anothet* flat sandy projection. It is about half a 
mite in breadth^ ajei being cxlVem^y shalIow^♦^ is CQ\ erT& 
in, part t%h "i^erte. It may be called tbb mouth of 
thei Menilere, for into it tliat river discharges itself umlor 
a wooden bridge three hundred feet long, a mile above 
the tqvvn. A yellow tinge, similar tt> that observable at 
tRc mouth of all streamS" which deposit sand banks, 
spreads in a circ/ilar line beyond the point, into the wa 
ters of the strait. , The banks of the river near its moiitli 
are adorned* with frequent clumps of garticn and forest 
trees. A little /above the bridge there is a low barrow 
enclosed in a Turkisli’ cemetery, and shailed by poplai s 
and cypresses.* * 

On the cast side of the Mendere is an extensive plain. 
(Pococke calls it 4|l%miles^road and four long),"*^ well 
cultivated in some parts, but in others a black swamp, 
^d, near the shore, a sandy marsh. ^ It is so intersected 
^ with dykes, that on passing it on our route to the I)ar 
danelles, we were obliged to have recourse to the assist- 
ance of a peasant w ho was working in the corn fields. A 
broad ditch stream, which is lost in the marshes, flows 
from the east, in a line near^ parallel with the strait, at 
the distance of a mite froiiythe shore. It is called the 
Tbymbrek. Koum-Keui is a village a mile and a iialf 
from the bridge between tllfe Mendere and the Thymbi i k. 
The coast is still flat and ssauly for two miles to the east 
of Koum-Kale, as far as a projecting point of land, where 
the ground becomes high aiid«rocky. On the slope of this 
point is a barrow, called In-*Tcpe Glieulu, The barrow 
of tjic marsh.’’ A neck of sand divides the coast between 
In-Tepc and the mouth of the^ Mendere, into two bays ; 
the higher one of which, near the harrow, is at the bot- 
tom almost choked with reeds, and is ci#led Karanlik' 

f * Oh'sr rvat.on'j on A‘-ia MiiJor, P IOj 



Liman, shut port.’’ Into this Wsin there runs a 

iJrep brook, Ghoulu-Su, ^‘The w^tcr of the marsh.” A. 
little above In-Tepe the road to the Dardanelles winds 
round the foot of some low [nils, whieh project from the 
east iiitr» tlie g-reat plaiit of Koum-Reui, having tlie shore 
on the nhrth, and on their southern declivity the beauti- 
ful valley of Thymbrek-Dcre, so called from the stream 
that runs thron.ij^li its whole length. Thc^outhern hank 
of the valley is formed by another root of the mountains, 
which spread in successive chains from the south*east to 
the north-west over the whole of the eastern portion of 
khe J'road. On this root is the village of Tchiblak, and 
at tlic extroinity of it is a barrow. About four miles in 
Mie valley <»f Thymlirek, on the north»bank of the river, 
js llie village ILillil-Elly, ana two miles higher up ano- 
‘ae!‘ \ illage, 'l'!)ymi)iTk-Keui. * 

'riie ( (uirse of the Mcndcre from Hhc bridgi, is for 
,w«> miles in nearly a straight line to the sofith, through 
a vale. h!e:ik and uncultivated to the we^tt, under the hill 
of (;iaur-lveni, but divided into green pasUires and corn- 
iiehls on the side towards the plain of Ko\rm-Keni. The 
imoLs arelifgli and sandy, |^ut the depth of water in the 
iiaimel varies with the season. We crossed at a ford a 
m;: ‘ above the bridge resortedTto by the peasants of Gianr- 
ketii, in ilieir way to Koum-Keui and the villages to the 
Miulii, and, in the month of April, found the stream as. 

ns the saddle-girts. TA’o miles from the bridge a 
- nail rivulet, running in a channel wdiich has once been. 
-ii|)|j|ied with more copious* water;^, flows into the Men- 
di ce from the south. A n|t)unt of some dimensions is 
lose to the junction of, anti between, the streams, near 
■wo piers of a fallen bridge' ^ossing the rivulet. Some 
arved stones, and two capitm^ of the Corinthian order, 
were found on this mount by flie author of the Topography 
of rr(*y. A quarter of a mile farther, the rivulet creep- 
mg through sedges, winds Vound a low long eminence* 
which being nearly surrounded by a tract of marsh land, 
H approachable only over a stony ridge stretching to. 
w ai*ds it from the south. ^Froin the great barrovv, oppo- 
site to which our frigate was anchored, to the maVsh, is 
a w alk of hall*an hour, the whole way on a descent over 
corn fields and heathy lands. Xhe marsli nuis to the 
south-south-castj on both sides of the rivulet, hv a mile 
VoL. 11. T 
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and a half, tlicn turns off to the cast, aiyl with a few 
intervals of meadow laftd, covers an expanse of flaj; conn 
try seven or eight miles in length, and two or throe in 
breadth, spreading itself over the southern portion of the 
plain between the Menderc) and the rivulet. It is in 
many parts choked up with tall reeds, ilie covert of innii- 
liierable flocks of wihWhwl of every description! From 
the lurn of the marsh to ^hc cast, the rivulet may he 
called, its boundary, although there arc here and tiierc 
some .tracts of cultivated land between tlic morass ami 
the banks of the Stream. Immediately from* that angle 
commences the new cut> which lias diverted some of tlie 
water from its former channel, and has served also par- 
tially to drain the marsh. It is deep, like a mill-course, 
bpt in no part mofe than fifteen feet broad. It runs in 
a south-south-westerly direction, and in something more 
than three miles, joins the invulct'i onjcctiircd to be the 
navigable Spmarider of Pliny. Beyond this canal to 
the east, there is a succession of low eminences, and tin- 
country is covered witlr brow n heath and stunted bushes^ 
except in some few cultivated spots. On a slope ahoM 
the commencement of the new channel, is the village of 
Erkessi-Kcul, or, as it is more usually called, Pasha 
Chiflik, from a country-house in that quarter built by tiu 
famous Hassan Capudan tasba, who either originallv 
fSrmed, or deepened and widened the artificial cut. A 
•mile to the south of Pasha-Cliiflik, and, as I found by 
frequent walks, about six frbm the barrow opposite to out 
station, and three froyi the iqouth of the new channel, 
the great barrow^, called from a neighbouring village' 
Udjek-Tepc, which towers labove all the surrounding 
eminences, and from the siinimit of which there is a com 
pletc view of the whole pls^n of the Mendere, and of that 
which slopes dow n to the fiat sandy shores in front of the 
island of Tenedos. Udjek-Tepe is as large as the bar- 
row at Sidbury, but from beijig placed in the midst and 
on the stirnniitof some gradually-rising ground, is much 
more conspicuous than that mount. It is in shape a peak 
ed cone, and has a few bushes on its sides, but is bare on 
the to]^. The road to AlexaqSria Troas passes near it 
on the* right. ^ 

Bos-Keiii is a village on the same line of low hill-, 
three quarters of an hour cast-south-east of JJdjck-Tepe. 
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From thr harrow to the sources (Tf tiie rivulet, near the 
JiU’-fauud Bourna-baslii, is a vvaUi of two hours, over 
hilly uneven jsjround, in a direction nearly due east. It 
iJKiy be as well to mention luye, although with some an- 
tiri])ati(»n of a future topic, that this line of low Jiills, 
whose extremity reaches to the anisflc formed by the, new 
ami old ( Iiannel of the Bournabashi rivulet^ is the south- 
«'i’u hvoundary of the great plain of the Mendere, apd has 
been thought, as may hereafter appear erroneously, to be 
that elbow of high land (ttyam') which Strabo mentions 
as stretching from the roots of Mount Jda tbwairds the 
Sigean Preunontory. Were it continued, it wouid reach 
rather to Ycni-Keui tjian to Cape Janissary* 

llavijig traced the course of .Jhe Bourhabashi rivulet ta 
ils sj)ring, let us follow the Mendere upwards, from its 
junction with that stream. lt,turns off at first a Ijttle to 
ilic east. Its southern hank for a mile* and n half, is an 
open Hat of green sward, interspersed with a tew bushes, 
and to the north, the land is cultivated, and partly en- 
losed. Two miles above the junction, a sti'eamlet from 
»he eastward falls into the river, near a* village called 
Fallifatii, whrch lies south of»Koum-Keui, on the road 
ii fnn tlie castle to Bournabashi. The vale through which 
cdiis the Callifatli rivulet, is ftie next in succession to 
Mau of rhymbrck-Derc, from which it is separated by* 
the low eminences of Tchiblak. In the direction from 
lias last village to Callifatli Is a barrow, from which 
there is a line of elevated ground pr^ecting towards the 
wesl-soiitli-wcst into the plain of Koum-Keui. East- 
south-east, a mile from CallifltK, is another low barrow, 
ami a third chain of low woody hills bounds the valley of 
Callifatli to the south, approaej|ing near the banks of the 
river. The succeeding valley^ is* w^atered by a rivulet, 
\^liich runs from the hills near the village of Atche-Keui, 
three miles to the east of the Mendere* Between the village 
and the river, but nearer the latter, is a large irregularly- 
‘^haped mount, and near this a foi*d crosses the river to 
Bournabashi, which is a mile distant on an eminence at 
the head, Jis it were, of tin:? whole plain of the marsh. 
Tlic river from this point to Callifatli flows tlirough a 
highly cuUivHleJ country, forming woody aits, now con- 
cealed amidst jgroves of cornel 90 wild-alihond trees, 
ami now glittering thi’uugh open tracts of coni-hinds. 1 
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(raced all its uindiiiajSi startling } onng broods of wild 
ducks and flocks of turtle-doves out of every brake, from 
the vicinity of Bourndbasbi to where llie path led me 
across the plain and the rivulet towards the Irigate, and 
found I had walked for threft Imuys ; but tlic direct road, 
even to Callifiltlij is ijpt, 1 should think, more tl^an seven 
miles. 

Nothing could be more* agreeable than our frequent 
rambles along the banks of this beautiful stream- The 
peasants of the numerous villages, whom we frequently 
encountered ploughing with their buffaloes, ^or driving 
their creaking wickar cars, laden with faggots from the 
mountains, whether Greeks or Turks, showed no inclu 
nation to interrupt: our pursuits. The whole region was> 
Ih a mantier, in' possession of the Salsette's ci'eu\ par- 
ties of whom, ia their w hite summer dresses, iiiighl be 
seen scattered oyer the plain collecting the tortoises 
which swaicn on the sides of the rivulets, and are found 
under every fiinze-bush. 
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LETTER XL* 

liarrows.^Short Jlccount of those ancient Mounts^^Fro- 
bnbly not all of them actual Sepulchres^^Bairows of 
Celtic or Scythian iJrigtn—as well in Phrygia as in Bri- 
tain, — The Phrygian Baitows appropnated hy the 
Greeks. — Barrow- Burial adopted by Greeks^ but not 
prevalent in the later periods of their flistory. The pre- 
sent Barrows of the Troad^ Liman-Tep^f Stamboul- 
JJouJu Beshik-TepCf Udjek-Tepe^ ^c*\ot mentioned in 
Strabo. — Supposed Tomb of AchiUes.—Jiccount of Us Ex- 
cavation by De Choiseul Ooirfficr.—MsiiAute uncertainly 
respecting ^the veal Monument. — Arbihriry adoption of 
J\'\imes for the other Ba/rows. — In-Tepe possibly the 
^Eanteum. — JRhoetcan Promontory. 


IT must have been observed, that frequent lucntioti , 
itas been made of barrows* oA the coast and in the plain 
of riiryi^ia. The precise origin of these siiis^uhir mounts 
has never been determined^ for, wTiilst some have sup- 
posed that all of them arc specimens of tl»e most ancient 
kind of sepulchre, there ar<^othet*s who think that they 
may have been raised on oth^p occasions, and arc not to 
be invariably regarded as memorials of the dead.* II 

• 

^ Di*. Borlase, in his Antiquities of Cornwall, p 211, edit 2t!. 
(quoted in Dalzel’s Notes on Lc Citcvalicr) finds fault witJi the appel 
lation, which being- usually 6<j7’r&T'j, and not, as in Cornwall, burvoM, 
gives, as he conceives, too great a latitude to that w'hich should al 
\\a\s signify a sepulchre, it is possible, however, lliat our vord n 
not derived fiom the Saxon byr^g, to bury, but beorg, or brorh, sig 
uifying “ oppidum,” a fortress or little hill, which is pronoj nccii 
culturally, like bSrch, and (as lalch is changetl into tallow ) in t imes 
in Knglish, barrow. See note to page 2U, of the Introducli.ui to Sir 
B Uoarc’s Ancicnt WJtslurc, where both^roots iseent to aUmilted 
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woukl, pi'i liiips, bo pro/'xcding too far to s'aj)poso cvor^ 
artificial heap of earth, even when found in < oAntrios 
wliere such tombs abound, and although generally consi- 
<lercd an ancient tumb, to be an at tual sopulrhrc. Mounts 
were raised by the Kgyptiaifs sonr*tiincs to support a sa- 
rrecl building, and son^etiines to serve, wil bout* any su- 
perstructure, as objects of veneration. In tiiis manner 
hills were accoiirited holy by the ancient IVrsiaiis, as they 
are by the modern Ja])anese ; ami amongst the Jews, iein- 
]desopother places of worship were, from the practice of the 
niolaters, denominated High Places,* From the hillocks of 
the Egyptians, Taplios, one of the Greek words signify- 
ing a tomb, may be derived,! which can be accounted foi"" 
by supposing, tbat^many of these wefe in trulli the tombs 
ot*' their princes, and perba^is the arclietypes of ihcie py- 
ramids, and tliat the worship of tli,e dead was the origin 
of thcsmictity atta^died to tlieir supposed sepulchres. 

In flat countries a mount was raised, but in other sitna- 
lions, either the 4oot, or the summit of a natural emi- 
nence, was selected for the place of burial. We have the 
testimony of Hhmer himself to prove, tliat hills, the size 
id' whicfi precluded almost the jiossibilitv of* their being 
artificial, were called tombs. *Tbis was the case with Ba- 
ti(‘ia, named by the Immortafs, or. in early ageSf thetomli 
oi; My risina,! wlicre the Ti’ojan army of fifty thousanii 
5ucn was drawn out in battle array, which could not ba^e 
been effected even if the bilBbad been equal in size to liie 
tomb of Ninus, the largest barrow iii tlie world.^ King 
# * 

sir R. IL'K'ire’.'s Ancient Wiltshire, pp 80, 81. 

[ llryant's , vol i. p. p49. Less curious eljmolot,M^ts 

n.;i\ i^^iVontenlcd wi'di the dcrivuiioj* from irstjav, the aor. sec. iudic- 
oJ CA-TTa, sepdio. , r 

r }\ n. V. 811. See the Scholn^t to verse 403, and Camerarlus, 

V ar> ^Ivc an easier t \pKtnation of tiio double appellations in Homer 
than ( rJiir Mustalliius or i)r. Claike, 'I'he second names of inanimate 
o'jjccts, it shoultl be obscu’ved, are •not to be confourided (aliliough 
tfic :mno!:0()is have not remarked the dilfertiice) with those of men 
thrived from any exjiloO, of winch llomcr an example in As\\ 

agnomen of ilcr’or’s son Scamainlcr — 

Aic: Ui;i/ ‘ 'EicTiff. — 11. \i.v. 40vk 

§ It was nine stad.a (more tlian am le) from the bottom to the top» 
i 'ld ten stadia in breadth, aifd uas to he seen in llie t'meof Hioiioriis, 
xvh * s;t\S ot it, Tiv Cl N/.vV /J fv rac Kcit x:t- 

. T£i im' ciiT*ui /(iU'jc. ,r £'75;, ly 7-0 jL/i> tvi fx fV ctclJua', 

."c/scv.ic K'r/ f ijt: Jtity. — Lib. i. p 07^ edit. Stepli 1711'. 
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norccniuis \v£Hj buried under a and CincUics, one oi' 
the coin])anions of ^neas, on the top of a mountain on the 
sliorcs of Peloponnesus. f The pi^evSJcncc of the super- 
^ tition above alluded to, which has been denominated hero 
worship, altlioLigh it mj^y militate against Mr. Bryant’s 
iceneral fj^sserlion, that all ancient^ barr«>ws were not se- 
iMilciiral, and may induce us to think that if they were 
not really tonihs they were at* least supposed to bo bo, 
may yet serve to convince us that many of these mounts, 
wlieliicr natural or artificial, did not actually contain the 
aslics ot thd dead. In proof of this, it is observed by 
the above author, that the tombs shown in Greece were 
s jine of them those of gods themselves and l>r. Bor- 
lasc has remarked, that ancient wTitera.use that word for 
A tcmjde, which signified pi\fpeiiy a sepulchre.^ Thb 
same may be said of the monumental hiUocks in our own 
( ounti y. The barrow on CoUey JLlill,^nd that in Elder 
Valic\. in Wiltshire, on being excavated, discovered no 
-igns of an interment, although there* were sufliricnt 
pn oofs to show that they had been devoted to religions 
juirposcs; and the black earth generally. found on dig- 
gifig into these eminences, which vvas once thouglit a de- 
nn position of carcasses, has* been pronounced by com- 
pel nt judges to be nothing bnX vegetable mattcr.ll 

It wouli! not, indeed, be saying loo much to nllirm, 
tlialllu' same judgment which we form of the bari'ows in 
oui* o'A ii ( ountry, may be applied to tiiose found in the 
?joi‘lIi of Europe, in Tartary, and in whatever partoftiie 
world was at any time peopled by Ikv Celtic race of man- 
kiiifl. Nomades or the Spythiaus of the early Greeks 

and Romans, and the Celtp-^cytlnc of later periods, 
iiavc been recognised in evjry region of Euntpe and 
\si;t, and were discovered un4er different denominations 
)i\ Britain, in Germany, and# in Ganl.«l ]S<)t tudy the 
*» 

* Virg TEn. xi 850. , 

( Dloii, Halic. 111). I. cap, 4?, 

\ Dhservalions on a 'r realise, pp 44, 45. 

§ copli Cassand. ver. 61.3; “turniiliim nntiqiix CorC' 

\ ii j^. a-ln. 1 ) 742 ; AntiquAjes of Cornwall, p. ; De^enpt 
uf llie Plain of Troy, p 93, 
j{ Sec* Sir U. linage’s Wiltshire, pp. 71, 82, 92, vol. i. 

S(‘o the aiuhoritus on this head, coUer.ted in Sir K. ILtare’s An- 
^ 't’lt Wiltshire, ihtrgd pp S, 9j?vr » 



niaiiners^ but (fic name of Scythians^ was' fouruU ni the 
age of Pliny, amongst; the Sarmatians, and Germans, 
Wlio supplied the fii^t population of our island ; and we 
need not be surprised at Wiolding vestiges of the same 
ciif^ms on tlic downs of Wiltshire and the plains of Troy. 
The Thracians and Mysians of Homer, as wed as the 
Hippniniilgi, Galactopiiagi, and Abii, may be said to he 
of Scytliian oMgin, and tribes of that wandering people 
were mixed with the nations south of the Ister in the 
time of Augustus.! The Thracians of Herodotus have 
many points of resemblance with the Scythians of that 
historian, amongst which may be remarked the practice 
of barrow-burial. The latter nation constructed cartljch 
v^epulchres of an cnormou§ size over their kings ;i and 
the Thracians, after burning or interring their coi |Hes. 
heaped a mount oVer them, and performed ftnjcral gauics 
it appears also, that they sacrificed victims of all kinds 
at the funer^als of their chief men.(; Now the ral ly inha- 
bitants of Phrygia were from Thrace ; and Strabo assorts, 
that many Trojan names were Thracian : they were there- 
fore, a Scythian people, and may have constructed tin 
baiTow's on the south vside qf the Ilcl!espont'prcviou«;1y 
the Homeric fcra. It is not getting over a single step ( > 
say, that these momimonts^iarc Phrygian, and not, as ^li* 
Bryant asserted, Thracian ; since t*Iie Phrygians arc al- 
lowed to liavc been originally from Thrace. 

A gentleman, more practically acquainted with (lie sub- 
jeet of bariows than^any other enquirer, no sooner saw 
the first description and representation of the tumuli ou 
tlie plain of Troy, than be^pronoiinrcd that tliey were 
exactly similar to those sceji in Great Britain; that they 
\\cre the tombs of the CeltjiTif Thrace, and ofa date prior 
to that assigned to the Trojan w^ar. He was not at a!f 
aware that Mr, Bryant had made a precisely similar rc 

ft 

• “ ‘^ruliariim nomcn usquequaqiie transit In Sarmatas atquc t.ci 
inanos ” — llisl. lib. iv. cap. 12, p.»59, edit. Pans, m.bxxxh. 

-jft Slrab. lib. vli, p. 29b. 

t Tati'raf (fi cTaO'TSf 'TTA'jm't; • 

U'r //?- /CT'.V 7roiit(ra.f. — IVcroti. Ilist. lib. iv Cap /I, p, 2.31, 
edit, kilinb. 1806. ♦, 

§ 'E?r«r!«t O-a rrouTt yuroLKUVffctvn:, a b 

^^fitVTPC, TarvVoci'. — Hcfod !ib. V. CUp V« 
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mai'ky but carjic to the same concljisLon by actual obsev- 
valioru wliich that learned person had derived from his 
bodks.* Repeated experiments havfe proved, that the Eng- 
lish barrows are of the most remote antiquity ; for fre- 
quently, after finding sbRomkn or Saxon burial near the 
summit «if the mount, the excavatqys hAve arrived at the 
original British interment in the cist on the floor of the 
tomb; and in the very old British septdehres, stag^’ 
horns, and bones of various animals, have been often 
found, 4:ogcther with other vestiges of the Celtic prac- 
tice of sacrificing! before remarked in the Tliraco- 
Scytliians.f 

The Phrygian barrows were most probably then, as 
Mr. Bryant has obi^erved, appropriated by the Qrecks 
to people of their ow n nation;;^ust as fancy directed. It 
was flic common custom for those amyongst them, who 
pretended that their ancestor's had recipived the benefits, 
or w'itnesscd the exploits, of an hero, to show his tomb 
as the best memorial to keep alive their gratitude. This 
remark, by which Dionysius of Halicarnassus^ accounted 
for finding several tombs of JEneas, should make us hesi- 
tate to detWe any ancient facts by the appearance of 
tliese tumuli ; and it may bd observed, that wdien Virgil 
de>( rihed the spots where the Irurapeter and the nurse of 
/tineas had been buried, it was not from the 8uppositioj;i 
that their bones were actually deposited in Italy, but only 
to lilt! oduf c a popular superstition into his poem. Yet 
\vli\ should we not look for the ashes of Cajetaand Mise- 
mis, us well as for those of AchiMes and Ajax ? Mr. 
Bryant’s opinion respecting Jthe Thracian, or (as I have 
ventorcMl to call it) the Scythian origin of the Phrygian 
barrows, would have been iMch strengthened, if he‘ had 
had an opportunity of seeing^with myself, that these ar- 

• The late Mr. Cfnninfjton, of Heytesbury, Wilts, stated this opi- 
nion in presence of B. A. Lambert.^ Esq. F. U. S. to whom I am indcbl 
ed for the anecdote. 

f Amongst other curious articles (some of w hich, although ancient 
British, arc very similar to the irinkv Is found in the tombs in Greece) 
there was discovered in a barrov^in Wiltshire, a piece of woven cloth, 
Lh<' aeb very coarse, but exactly the same as tliat for the irucniion of 
which a patent hag lately been obtained : so that what Horace ^aid o'.' 
A'ords, ill his epistle to the Pisos, may be applied to tlie arts-* 

“ Multa renascentur qua: jam cccidore ... ” 

t lab. i, <^p. 46 ! 

VoL. ji. r 



tilicial hills abound on the European side of the straiii;, 
especially in tlie vicinity of Gallipoli ; whore, two hun 
di’ed years ago, a superstition prevailed, that they were 
the sepulchres of Thracian kings ;* and his argument 
may, perliaps, receive some Kttlc a^TCssion by the remark, 
that one of the wo^ds used by Ilomcr to signify a„barrow, 
appears altogether of tjeltic origin ; so that the poet, in 
celebrating the,great and sapereminent tomb of Achilles,! 
did not even change the name of> that monument, which 
long before the days of his hero may have been tht? sepul- 
chi*e of som^^ Scythian warrior. Tumba is ' the Celtic 
root; hence tlie tombeau of the French, and the tomb of 
the English, whoso church-yards still display a 8i>eci- 
inen of the same humble sepulchre which contented their 
ancestors. ' 

It is not to be denied indeed, that the Greeks adopted 
the same method qf denoting the site of their primitive 
imder-ground graves Not to mention the 

the heaped earth of Homer, their sign burial- 

place and monument were raised mounts. 

Tlie sign of Hecuba is a barrow still seen on 

the shore of the Thracian Chersonese. The. barial- place 
of the Athenians, was a nioUnt, since that or the similar 
tomb of some of the heroes who conquered with Miltiades, 
at this day visible on the plain of Marathon and 
the monument of Pantkea and Abradalcs|| was a liiilcx k. 
for it was heaped up.^ Tl^e custom, however, of raising 
a mount only, does not appear to have generally obtain 
ed after the cai'ly peiiods of GiT(‘iaTi history. On liic 
Marathonian barrow; and y»at of Panthca, theie were 
inscribed stelae ; and even in Homer^s time, that refine- 
ment had begun to prevail, ffor the horses of Achilles, 
when they wept for the dvaiQ of Patroclus, stood fixed to 


♦ Sandys, A Relation of a Journey, &c. Ub. i. p. 26, edit. Load. 161/. 
J- KAi ttfJiVfJLQMA rVfA^OV. 0(lySS. 80- 

^ Introduction to Sir R. Hoarc’s XncieBt Wiltshire, note p. 20 
J \'A<po; iCAi ev 'TCfi '/rt6'ia>’ A^HVAictv Paus. Attic, p 60. 

!) Cyrpp.lib \ii cap. 11 ^ n-o ju.vn//.ot 
^ O^d-cv Kurip Hccub. v. '^25 

*T;r«g3-’ m Apoll. Rliod. Ar;^on. Ub lii v 2ii,. , 

as well us lyianytuhi r pussi^^^es might be adduced, in pjooftlu't 
early Crceli moiniiucnt whs u heap of earth ** 
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the spot, like H pillar on a tomb»^ « The Scytliians raised 
no other memorials of their dead^ in the vast plains on 
whicli they settled their temporarj^ dwellings ;f but these 
monuments were too bulky for the precincts of cities^ and 
with the civilised Greeks, th% very iar^^e mount ivaa the 
sepulclira of those only who were slain in^ battle, and were 
buried where they fell; or of such as died on a niilitWy 
expedition, as was the case with Demeratus the Corin- 
thian, to whose memory the army of Alexander heaped 
up an oartipm cenotaph eighty cubits high4 Although 
earthen substructures were used in the time of Deme- 
trius Pf)alereus,$ and probably in much later periods, 
yet the monuments of which such frequent mention is 
made in Pausanias,*are generally understood to have 
been of polished stone.|| Tlie old ap}>e]lation of tire 
Greek sepulchres becfpnc almost obsolete ; and we may 
collect from a pass«ige in Cicero, eitheo that its lAeaning 
was in ids time not distinctly understood, m* that there 
w^as some difficulty in giving a prei^ise translation of it in 
the Latin language.^] Except at Marathon, and the hil- 
locks near Phalerum, I do not recollect toliaveseen any 
barrows int3K*eecc conjeefurejj to be sepulchral. 


Iliad. P.v. 434. 

f li seems likely, that «it the time the Eng-lish barrows were con* 
strut tt‘d, not only those who died in bailie, but every person of dis- 
.ii>cljon, was buried under onepf theje conspicuous mounts, some of 
wiiich up])eur to have been family mausolea, as they contain several 
-kcletons of both sexes ranged in order JThe weapons frequently 
found in the tombs, may not have pointed out that the deceased died 
.n battle, but only have shown what was the profession, or perhaps 
the sex, of the corpse, at a lime when all men wore arms. None of 
the barrows in Knglanil appear tob^e been raised promiscuously over 
the soldiers slain in battle; hut stwe of those opened in America, 
have been found to contain as many a^ a thousand skeletons — See 
.fcflcrson’s State of Virginia, p. ir4,xiuoted in Dalzel’s note to p- 8Sl, 
Description of the PJain of Tro\, and in the Encyclop. Britt, article 
Barrow. 

I Kiti •Txapjy c;:^6)cr<F o cr^curc; iTr tturan Ji 

c>'C#'o))a6V'r:t.-~Plut, in vit. Alex.»p G96, Op. Om. edit. Paris, 1624 

^ Sepulchns aulem novis fini\itmudum, nani 6u/>ei’ terra tumur 
ijin noluit quid statui nisi colun^Uam, $cc. — Ciccr. de Legib. lib. li. 

.up 26. • • 

{; Tu/u/iuC ^ecr*Tii i^to-Toc. 

^ Piciiaque cst, ai guis bustum (iiam id puto appcllai'> /toy) cut 
, ant columncm riola'Vet'if, dejecerift, /re'j’enf.— De 

‘ I h i cap 
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After this general virw of the subject, ard of tlic pro- 
bable history of any monumental mounts, bowevi r an- 
cient, which may he seen in these parts of the world, wc 
may proceed to examine the particular specimens of the 
supposed tombs which are fo%nd oii the shore of the plain, 
ip the plain itself, ewatered by the Mehderc.r It may 
have been observed, that they still bear the name of tomb, 
for the Turkish Tepe is resthonably supposed a derivation 
from the Greek Ttaphos. The largest of the Topes al- 
ready noticed is Stamboul-Douk, the next Liman-Tepe, 
the third Udjek-Tcpe ; the fourth and fifth, Beshik-Tepe, 
ami the barrow next to Cape Janissary, are of nearly an 
equal size. The whole of these are of such dimensions* 
t|iat they might bo, by those who ar& unused to such ap- 
pearances, considered natural eminences ; and tlie two 
last are so situated on the summits of rising ground, as 
to mak!» it doubtful where' the artificial mount begins. 
Dr. Pocock^ mentions a chain of low hills running south- 
east from the Slgean Promontory, divided by small vales 
or rather hollow grounds. On the first he places the 
town of Giaur-Keui, on the next the first barrow, on the 
third the town of Yeni-Keui, and on the »<yrth-eastern 
end of the fourth, wdtich he says extends to the south- 
east* another barrows* R will be seen he docs not no- 
vice Beshik-Tepe. The singular, appearance of four 
large barrows ranged along the shore at regular dis- 
tances, and of the conspicuous U<ljck-Tepe, cannot fail of 
attracting the attention of the most unobservant traveller, 
although « the sucefission <tf these five tumuli ” has not, 
in my humble judgment, iht lest tendency « to ascertain 
the. Trojan war/’f They have been supposed the work 
of the early Mahometan Raders, and arc referred by 
the present inhabitants ft)Uie Sultans, who at every con- 
siderable station raised a fnoiint, on which they erected 
the htandard of Mahomet*^, a custom still observed, as 
an eye-witness informed ine^ by the I'artar princes when- 
ever they pitch their tents* There is such a similarity 


* Pocockc, Observations on Asi^Vllnor, pag'e 106 
■j- “ I'hc succession of five tumwli, imcler the distant horizon, tend-, 
»nnre lluin an\ other prof>t to ascertain the Trojan war,”— Coiistart 
Ancient wid .Voclern, p. ^40. 

- n.v. o’l A p * 
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of size and fyrm> which is conoulaly in all of these five 
barrows, that the same opinion mhst be formed of one as 
of the other mount ; and if Udjek-Tepe is* as late writers 
have pretended, iti reality the tpmb of JEsyetes mention- 
ed by Strabo, we cann^it biit^suppose that the other tepcs 
are also ^lomeric land-marks, or at least were so consi- 
dered in former times, and wc mdst expect to see some 
ancient notice of their remarkable appearance. Yet I 
find not the least allusion to cither of lliese immense 
tombs on the Phrygian coast, in the long and minute de- 
tail of Strabo, nor in any other ancient authority, except 
we conclude (which no arrangement will, I fear, justify), 
that the Greek sepulchres, which have always been hi- 
therto put within tlie mouth of the strait, were in reality 
on tlm shore of the open sea« * ^ | 

Whoever should sail towards the Hellespont with thc^ 
expectation of finding the tomb of Achilles on the jutting 
promontory (a beacon to the sailor afaV off at sea), would 
fix at once upon the great barrow next to Sigeuin, as tlie 
moimmcnt of that hero, and Beshik-Tepe would supply 
him with a tomb for Ajax. These, indeed, X take to be 
<< the twoflyls rising in a piramidali forme, not unlikely 
to be those of Achilles and^Ajax,” seen by the traveller 
in JJaklijyt. Dr. Pococke, sailing from Tenedos to Alex- 
andria Troas, and having before made some conjectures 
respecting the barrows on the ot|)er side of Cape JanfS- 
sar}, did think that this barrow^ or Beshik-Tepe, << as ii 
was very much exposed to ‘view from the sea,” might 
more probably be the tomli of Aqjiilles.* Othclwavel- 
lers, without a shadow of support from any 
whatever, have called the umrow near Cape Janissary 
the tomb of Antilocliiis, mdilfeeshik-Tepe that of Pene- 
leus. They are so not^lwii Olivier’s map. We liavc 
fieard also, that « it adinijs of doubt whether Beshik- 
Tepe is not the tomb erected by Caracallaovcr his friend 
Festus.”t , 

Whether the Achillean tomb of Homer was that next 
<0 Sigeum, can never be delermincd ; and those who con- 
sider the action of the Iliad as a fiction, will not lie af 

9 

» 

* Observations on Asia Minor, p 110 Ji. is difficult stw to vJilc*’ 
' r thv two Cepes he aUudes. 

Top'‘j^r'»phy of Trnv. • • 
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Iccted by the uncertainty ; but it must be, interesting to 
know^ whether any veltige remains of that barrow round 
wiiich Alexander ran, •and which received the homage of 
so mahy succeeding ages. 

4kCCoi^ing to Herodotus, ^herejvas a place on the right 
ba^]^ of the river Hypacyris, in the Scythian region Hy- 
l0fta> called the <3ourse‘of Achilles,* near which Anachar- 
sis sacrificed, his return to his country. TJiis spot is 
noticed by all the geographers ; and Plin^fadds, that the 
ionJt of Achilles was shown on the opposite island of 
Letice or Afacaron, about which so many stra'nge stories 
were related by the ancient navigators of the Black 
Sea4 There was a cenotaph of Achilles at Elis.§ Who- 
ever would see the importance attached to every particu- 
lar relative to thisV-arly he*:>, may look at the ilisciission 
in Note A, to the^article Achilles, in Mr. Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary,, in which* eleven authorities are quoted, to settle 
whether the ^on of Peleus was actually fed on lion^s mar- 
row; and a pejrus^l of the whole article, which is taken from 
the learned treatise on Achilles by Drelincourt, may sliow 
us, that notwithstanding this attention, the death and bu- 
rial, as well as the lite and exploits of theiero of t!ie 
Iliad, are not to be settled by a reference to any credible 
history. * 

It would be superfluous to quote tiie Greek poets, to 
sKoW tliat a pretended lomb of Achilles near Sigeiim, is 
Celebrated in very early jjcriods, but it is as well to men- 
tion tl|ftt a town or forlr^s was built iH>und it, not, as 
« • 

KeL?.£o/ufV6y lib. iv. cap. 70. 

■f Lib. iv. cap xli. p. 59, edit. In lib x. cap. x. p. 17Ti be hav 

Ihese ^vords, more ilccisive of uKiupposition : Perdicos non trans 
voh.nt HoDotiae fines in Attica, ncc MjHpitvis in Ponti insula, qua fcpul 
:uh est Achiltes, sacratam ei aedeiti. 

4 Pausanias, lib iii, p. 200, relates, that Lconymiis of (’rotona 
found AcViilles and the two Ajuxt s, tosrether with Antilochus and Pa 
Li-oi lusjupon the island, and Achillej married to Helena. Tbe\ were 
leparted s[)\rUs, According* to other accounts, Achilles, sailing tn» 
kvards d’aiinca for the love of Iphigcnia, slopped at this island, and 
.here died, and was worshipped He used to w'ander upon the pro 
nonlory at the mouth of the BorysUienes, called the Course oi 
\clnlles ; a name winch was, as somc^fiavc thought, indiscriminate!' 
;jvcn to many shores with a wide range of beach— “ Dionysius Mb' 
lus lit refert Apollonii intrrpres ta-rQ^u ta- tv^uetc uicisfc ' 

N ^jA/ice; — Casaub rornni in lib vii. Sirab p. !■' 



J'lmspjis repoi^Uul,* by Periancler, nor out of the ruins of 
I'roy, but by ibe Mitylenieans of Sigeum, who, when ex- 
pelled by the Athenians from the Matter place, retained 
the town Arhilleum.t The Athenians possess^ it after 
the Mitylena^ans. In tjic tiii^e of Strabo it wast a small 
village, ^nd Pliny mentions it as having once existed*:}: 
Sigeum and llic tomb arc so connected in the mention 
made of them by Strabo, as ,to show th^ir vicinity to 
rat h other ;§ and the expression of Pliny in the pas- 
sage quoted above, ptdnts out that the tomb was near the 
^lorc wberd the fleet of the hero was supposed to have 
been stationed. There was a circular temple, containing 
an image of Achilles, upon or near his tomb ; and tifie 
barrow itself must have been very conspicuous on a head- 
land immediately ovcrlookini^tiie naval station. A frag- 
ment of the Polyxena oi Sophocles, piTserved out of 
IVnphyry, in Stobreusi gives*tlirce lines of a speech ad- 
dressed to the Greeks as they were sailing frpm the har- 
bour, by the spectre of Achilles from tb^ summit of his 
toml).{| 

Hut not only were the temple and the tpmb of Achilles 
at ttie Sigc4*u Promontory, but the sepulchres of Patro- 
clus and AiPilochus were see!i ipi the same quarter and 
with these monuments, the three barrows mentioned on 
(he route from Giaur-Keui to Koum-Kale, have been 
thought to coincide/ Pococke, before whom no one, that 
^ am aware, ever noticed them, said « they might possi- ' 
hly be very extraordinary pieces of antiquity.” Chandler 
more decisively called the barrow next to Giaur-Keui 
the tomb of Achilles, and ih^ following one that of Pene- 
leus, but offered an excuse for the assertion in his Pro- 


* Strab- lib. xiii. p. 6CX). 

i Herod. Hist lib. v. cap. 94. .» 

* Fmtet Achill^nrii^ oppidum juxta Tumulum Achillis, conditum 
a Mnylurneis, et mox Athenicnsjbvs, ubi classisejus steicrut m Siga.o. 
riui. lib. V. cap. 30. p. 78, edit. Paris. 

^ ’A-ra 'Tov Vonuev /us^^i ^tyuov /MvifyurtTOf.— Lib. xiii 

P 59 > -» 

fj hitt kitreL rev a,7rG7r?^ouv rm JixxMvav ivrt r^ Ax,iKXia>e 
/ wc <ym>o^*vo/c Ttt Tat<^a.— Lobgiii sect. xiu. Vnl. Kunkk*cn not. 

:ri Long. seel. xv. p. 255, edit. Toup. 2d edit. 

Tb /w,v ot/v A^i>iKtU)C Kctt urn, mti uvt^/ua, rrt) He. 

(Tf V Strab, liL» xin p * 
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face. Si?ice the visit of the last traveller ^he first bar- 
x'Ow has been opened, out with such m^'sterious caution, 
that the world has a light to doubt the account of the 
persons concerned in the transaction. With what un* 
fairness the researches of tke French dilletanti had been 
conducted previously to Mr. Le Chevalier’s touig, may be 
understood by reverting to the unwarrantable expedient 
in which the Abbe Fourroont was detected by Mr. Stu- 
art.^ The detail of the opening of the supposed tomb 
of Achilles, may incline us to suspect that the loss of the 
Abbe Foarmont need not have been regretted^in France, 
whilst a Choiseul Gouffier, or a Le Chevalier, were to be 
found amongst their living antiquaries. The son of Sig- 
nor Solomon Ghorjmezano, French Consul at the Darda- 
nelles, was employed for tw% months, in tlie year 1787 , in 
opening the barrgw, and worked at it alone, and by night, 
saying that he looking* for a 'spring of water, so 
necessary to,the inhabitants of Giaur-Keui.” At length 
he discovered tlie place where the relics were deposited. 
He immediately collected the whole, and communicated 
his success to -bis employer, filling a largo cliest with 
what he had found. This consisted of pieces ‘of burned 
bones, pieces of a large b^nlfen metal vase, with a small 
ornament round the rim ; seme charcoal; a piece of cal- 
cined iHortar of triangularly shaped pietal ; pieces of fine 
^lottery, well painted with wreaths of flowers ; some bits 
*of large vases ; small cups^somc of ihcm entire ; a frag- 
ment of brass a foot and a half long, and in cirrumli r- 
ence as big as a quaPt bottU, weighing seven or ciglit 
pounds, which << was at first called the hilt of a sword, 
but afterwards by Mr. Le Choiseul declared to be the 
statife of a man, with a Horn under each foot ! ! ! And 
lastly, a small transparent ]fiece of tube, a foot long and 
two inches in diameter, ornamented witli chased or em- 
bossed branches, in good preservation. • 

« 

It is well known in the learned world, that Fourmont returning' 
from Greece, asserted that he had*jgot an ancient copy of the laws ol 
Soloi, and had found amongst the mins of Amyclar, written monu- 
ments of higher antiquity than any bf fore discovered. Of these he 
publishad specimens in the year 1740. The originals have never been 
shown ; and our learned countryman who folio wet^ him, learnt that 
the Abbe had employed many persons in the Peloponnesus, not in 
finding insc^ripti^ns, but in (jestroying those before discoveri^l, to pre- 
x^ent the defection of liis frauds. Sec Mr R. P, KniJ;b*7- Analytical 
liEsayonthe Greek Alphabet, p. 112 
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At the fcHirnlation of the harrow was a large slab, cx- 
toiulin^', as he suppriscd^ over the wjiple surface, as, where- 
ever he he still found it: in the middle was a hole, 
twelve feet square, around which was raiser! a wall three 
feet hiji^h, which was tUc scjitilchre containing the relics ; 
on the r)itside of this stone was strowed a quantity of lime, 
and of cliarcoaJ, supposed to be the aslies of the funeral 
pilo/^ • 

>Jovv this is extracted from the account of the person 
yvho opened the barrow 5* but Mr. Le Chevalier says, 
towards the centre of the monument, two large stones 
were found leaning at an angle, the one against the other, 
and forming a sort of tent, under which was presently dis- 
co vei‘ed a small slalue of Minerva, seated in a chariot 
with four hoi st s, and an m iT of metal, tilled with ashel^, 

( iiarcoal, and hiitnaii bones. This urn« which is now iu 
the possession of the Cornte'ile Choiscml, is cnciVcled in 
sculpture with a vinc^branch, from whicii a..*e suspended 
hranc lies r)f grapes, done with exquisite art.”i 

Let me iT(|uest attention to these two statements. Tlio 
iirst is the least singular, and comes iirtlic least ques- 
tionable shape. Yet why slioulil Signor Gliormezano 
work l)y night, when he had deceived tlic people, by tell- 
ing them lie was looking for J^spring of water ? The con- 
ducting ol ills operations in such a manner could only havjc 
nuide the rmks suspicious; and how could he be two, 
mouths discovering the relics, when ho confesses that the 
foiMuIation, that is, the surface of the barrow on a level 
witii the ground, was covered with slab, which he found 
wlierever he dug, and that m the middle of it was the 
sepulchre ? One would thwk he might have come to 
this by digging straight domwards at once. The^slab 
may very likely have beenToftrid. A similar artificial 
door has been discovered in Excavating the English bar- 
row s ; and the dst, or stone coffin, has always been seen 
npoii or in this floor. The Ether ai’licles arc also such as 
have been met witli in our tnmiili, and aUliough tlie pre- 
s(‘rv ation of the metal after so many centuries is exli*a- 
ordinary, it is not impos:fible; the whole interior relics 
being, as it were, hermcMi^ally sealed by many st.-ata of 

j 

* Coimlaalinople Ancient :nul pp.^ 

[ phovi riioi ufl'nn, p 1 P I 

\ <11- II 
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light dry earth, pressed /lovvn by ap intermi^fture of Iare:c 
loose stones* The pottery might have been also found ; 
for every traveller must have seen proofs of the durability 
and jfiigh state of preservation of the terra cotta speci- 
mens found in the ancient toiifbs of Greece. Mr. de Choi-^ 
Selims inanwithtwo lions requires no comment, i^'inally, 
we have only the word of the Jew for the whole story ; 
if, however, his account is *11110, the wonders of Mr. Lc 
Chevalier must be fictions. The Aiinerva has, indeed, 
been modelled by Mr. Fauvel of Att ens, ami oJLhcr spcci-. 
mens have been banded about, w !iich have an appearance 
of extreme antiquity, but may have been found elscwJicre, 
or have been manufactured at Paris. Both of the details 
cannot be correct ^either the Jew is not to be ludieved, 
or Mr. Le Chevalier must luh c ventured at an imposture ; 
for it is impossible to suppose, that the fragments found 
by Glioilnezano cvuld have ‘been metamorphosed by the 
heated imagination even of the most zeahius antiquary, 
into the Minerva^and sepulchral urn of Mr. Dc Choiseul. 
It is now almost impracticable to collect any information 
on the subject at*the spot ; for the same secresy is obser\ - 
cd respecting the discovery at this time as at (he period 
of the transaction. * 

Supposing this tumulus 16 oe the tomb alluded to b\ 
Strabo, Aclulleum, the town, must hare been on tb(‘ snot, 
or close to iU Dr. Chandle/ sa>s, .e war; vight iiiimde- 
walking to it from Giaur-Koiii, and that the town Sigeum 
was on the slope leading to it. To this slope, iu fac t, 
the barrow is attacheef. Bufrthe Mitylenseans of Ac hil- 
leum, and the Athenians of *Sigeum, carried on a long 
war witli eacli other from these respective places ami 
allowing the first to bo onlf a fortress (oppidum), the 
two rival armies must ha \^5 always lived within nearly a 
stoneVthrow of each other-*' Besliik-Tcpe, or either of 
the other tumuli before noticed, is three *amcs as large, 
and incomparably more consfiicuous from every point of 
view than this barrow ^ a ciKCiimstancc which struck me 
m forcibly, that I could not forbear, when on the spot, 
from suggesting to myself, thati the site of the Achillean 

tomb must have been on thesttmmitof the peaked hill on 

« 

list lib, Vf c:qj. 91 * . ■ " 
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which Giaiir-Keui stands; and that the town SigcuUi 
was nearer itoiim-Kale, on the slope of the hill. Hero- 
dotus calls it Si^ijeum on the Seamander.’’* Perhaps 
it may be tlioiiglit some slight conllrrnation of this opinion 
To observe, that when, ^ in t\^o places, Strabo proceeding 
south wards, that is, towards Lectum, names Si^um ami 
the tornU of Acliilles, and jiuts Si^^enm before the tomb,j 
he may intan o identify tli^i illative situations of the 
two spots ; hut. at aiiy rale, region opposite Tenedos 
docs not coum'. inaiK lately after the site of the present 
^oiiib it i« at lea:.i; SiX miles lower down. 

TIr. aipjmsed Uiuib ns not on a promontory, where 
Horner ]da( ccl ^har • \i hiUes ; but under and on the side 
of a iiill ; ,.no i ii lui > heen always so attached to that 
iiill i\s ii IS at ja csciit, vlexiWidcr woirtd never have be^n 
said to run round it. ,1 may be added, that there was 
evidently some slructnre upon the anefent tomb | Strabo 
iti'Mdions a leniplc. That which was aliointed and crown- 

i d by Alexander, coultl not be a barrow only*^^ Plutarch§ 
f alls ii a pillar. IIow" has it happened, that no vestiges 
(d‘ :j 4 \ building, or* ancient stone-work of any kind, have 
ill ' ll (lisc(^,vcrrd near or on this harrow^? The sepulchre 
was existing in the time of Caracalla; for, according to 
( ! (o oihan.l! he adoi ncd it w iili ( row ns and flowers previous- 
N . the fniii la! ofliis ocliss, the frcedmari Festus; and 
\ .-5 '.j id, tlial (he Efnprror Julian long afterwards passed 

ii v s(‘p:achr(’s oi A( i.IIlcr. and Ajax, on his way to» 
Hardanus and Ahydns.^I N&w there are remains in the 
harrow’ In-Tepc Gheulu, wijich ha^c been pronounced to 

• MeT* (Ti ij Ityuoit to tjr/ rt» Sjoct^atviTpai.— Lib. v» cap. 

edit. Bdinb. p. 190. 

j- After the Sijfean promonloiv and the Achilleum, is the legion 
opposite Tenedos,” (lib. xiii. p. 6^^ ” From Uhccteum to Sig4um 
ujkI the tomb of Achilles,” (ibid, p, 595). 
i Nam Achillem ciijus originc gloriabatur, imprimis mirari solitus, 
circum cippdm ejus cum amicis nudus decucurrit, unctoque 
< oronuiu imposuit.— SuppL in Q. Curt lib. ii. cap. 4, p. 99, edit. Lus;. 
Uat. 

§ T/)’; ffTitKnv Mtrat, x,x/fiiirx TitV iTat/p«v o-uvxi- 

t^os kttik, f(TTc?atyaiO'#i. — Plut. in vit. Alexarfd, p. 
672, Up. Oni. edit. Faris, 1624.'^ 

|{ ET6>.3-a’V (fe TaVTst Tat TJlff HKfV irt TGV Tff- 

«c.'m Tj K’iff/xiKrxs KXi Av^itri ^roM/TtAac TTx/.iV ijuUfxnTG, 

-Hist. Ijb. iv. cap. 14 

*! Ammi..-^’ ^Murcellin. lib.x.\li. cup. 8 /Const Anc Afo*! o4 7. 
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be parts of the J^jantcum, ami \\]h>cv(m* <junks lie 
discovered the tomb of Achilles, rnii^lit rx[*e(’t to iiod 
remnants of a similar ^^tnicturo — a small shrine, partly 
inclosed in tlie hillock. 

As to the other two hJVTowj^ on the patli foMards 
Kouin-jiale^ it is possible Straho ma} allmle to tln ni, 
when he talks of t!ie tombs of /\ntil<»ehns and l^itroflos. 
3N(<»twithstandipg Hoine%p«<‘ri‘.r!y said. Ihnf ovv in'v rnn- 
iainedtke mixed ashes nf JU-hiltvs uml Fnfrnrlub^ oim/ 
hut apartfihe ashes of Anliloehus; ami ihuf the sons of the 
Greeks raised for them a tomb: so that thete was oidy 
one barrow to cover the remains of tlie three heroes; yet 
the Greeks showed Alexander the tomb of ratro( Ins, and 
it was crowned by his friend Hep]i;e‘ tion. The lo'.nhoi 
Antilochus is not Inentioneii h> any author <‘xrej)l Stra- 
bo : yet it is like!) that all the tnmnii on tie* ])!ai?i were 
known under some lieroie title: add, in linlh, Diodorin 
liints as much, by telling; us. that Alexamler j)errormed 
ceremonies at Hic tombs of Achilles, Ajax, and the other 
hcroes.j 


*Oic!e OTi ACtt rrov A'ytK'r-n' f/ry e •‘'f ) ft C 'i'< } 

/iyaerii't ert tk J / » 'r^:xXcr> t t f r"T ' t- — At UaU «1( L\nt '1 

Alex lit>. 1 cap K', p 'Jc>, i* » (n»ro\ ]7\A 

A Af if T cv Tatf^ ’ -a (f-y 1 « r// ' J I * 5( i " ' " ’ > 

^:^fCK.Ak . — ^i:lian A ar. Ilisl. lib. xii cap T p p' h edit. liCiUilin, 1.1' 
Odyss fi, V. 74, ct .sMj. 

'Awc' oLvrcitTi irU'icf. f/ x-tt 'Jjuiu'^a 'r.o\-\ 

yiiUctfAiv • 

If we suppobe, urcinUn^j to the liypoihesX of Mr. U. T. Kni^b% r('ri% 
tamed in Ins uini'iblished* treatist*, '* Cu^-unn.i Homer ch, Lr. ’ that 
the (My sscy is the production of an a^t- subsequent to ih.d of tin* 
Iliad, or idllow tlie opinion of tfie grammarians Aristtij)lian s and 
Ansjarclnis, conclude the flomerift Odyssey at tlie tvo hundivd and 
niricty-sixth verse ot‘ the tweiU\-yird hook, the autiiurity ol tlu.sr, 
lines i.s stiU preferui>!e to that following aui lior ; and that a- 

was not llioughi to mf*an r.\’w.elus and Antilochus hv the latit : 
(Jreik.s, ue may .s.ih Iv assen , ff»r ihe\ showvd a tomb ot' canli ot 
them. U may he ileduretl aUo, from tlie twcnt vlhird hook ot‘ tlie 
Iliad, V 249, llrat Aciolh s and Palfoclus werr b.inerl under the sanu‘ 
harrow ; for Arhdlc.s tlesres liie (.I'fU'ks to r( fram iV(;in r.ooii}:; .j 
large toinh o\ rr his fnend, s nee tfiey miglit afterwards tn. ike il hro .d 
aiuWof’y wlien he himselt should dir. 

1 Kjy/ roa: //o ' ti'u' tv',- /oj/ft-v te "'A/on'T xti I'tj </)■ . 

*-tV iVxj ly /JsLTt X.JI .1 ‘t/ff.if; 'rtjir rrpH tiicf.v'Ti', rr/^/ir/v - leb 

WiK caj). 1 p. .irtf <dtt }I ph. l.k5P “ (’el<^ is et i.im In i 'obte 
♦■juorum its in l^M-rih ndnntnr ''rpulchra paicntav t "'--i'lt ii^di i.' 
(’t e.urt lA. il. ♦^upp! edsli^fp!. sup , 
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11 would be superfluous to comment at any lcn2;t]i upon 
that arbitrary ^idoptiori of names lor these barrows, in 
n hieij late travellers have, so vvant(g»ly indulged. It lias, 

1 trust, been seen, that the authority which enables ns to 
fix the Arliillciini on eitlier of them, is hut very doubtful ; 
and that there is no grofind wniatcver for giving the pro* 
retire lf> one rather than to th® other of the mounts. 
Xotliingran explain wliy Mr. Le Chevalier should call 
Mio I’epe next, on the south sije, to Giaur-Keui, the tomb 
ol Antilochus, and at the same time suppose another, not 
^e-third a« large, to be that of the great Achilles him- 
#self. There was, indeed, something like an authority 
lor his presumption, arising out of a curious mistake of 
his own. The nativp Greeks call the neighbouring bar- 
rows under Giaur-Kcui pronounced Dthio Tejjc 

■■^Thv tiiH) Tombs. Tins the traveller metamorphosed at 
tnire into Uios-Tepe, and to^showthat a remnant of an- 
rient sujiersiilion was still attached to *1110 once Hallowed 
-pot, rendered it 'J'hc Divine Tomb,!'* This is sulB- 
' if ntly strange ; hut no less singular is it^, liiat tlic intclli- 
author of Constantinople Ancient and Modern, who 
• h t<\ !c*d tl]is luisUikc, should liave qiioted*Strabo, as fix- 
ing the tomb of Antilocliufi on Beshik-Tepe, and have 
lourid the ashes of renelens the Boiotian, in the small 
jrrov next to the sujiposed^At hillean sepulchred 
'Mk re are some circumsfaiices which show the coinrf- 
eeuce of lii-'Cepe (iheulu willi the reputed tomb of Ajax., 
riiis monument was, as Pliny relates, on the other horn 
fif tiie Greek naval station opposj^te to Sigeurn.[ That 
author has been accused of putting it on the Sigean pro- 
montory, owing, I presume, to a mistake in the punctua- 
tion of the text.j: Hut hi% with every other winter, 

* " Advancing some furlongs over the promontory, saw the 
liarrow (IJcshik-lVpe) called thr A>mb of Antilochus by Strabo.” — 
Const. Ancient aii4 Modern,]) j 5(I, in ilie map, liowexcr, acconij):i- 
nvmg the work, .Antdochus is a^ain removrd to the barrow next to 
t ujjL -lamssaru 

X I'mt el j^llantlon aUliodiis roiidilum in altero rornu, Ajaci' ibl sc- 
pulu) XXX. stad intei'vallo a Sigao, ct ipso in statione tlassis — 
Nat, ilist lib. V, cap "0, p. Z^Vedit. l*aris, 1532. 
j iiy N'ossiii*! — The words ‘‘ iirSigxo,” wliicli belong to tht f'rtner 
iit» iuH‘, arc us»*tdly put with the passage ahu\c fjuoicd , so that, the 
^■xl runs thus . “ In Sig.vo fuit et dianiion an evjd{nit error. I 
‘f,,i f ip'p 1 j . \, half's r‘-]r'f>r''\s 4 be 
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|)rov(\s tlial this iainuiis tomb, wlicr^ ^ , 

were wrought, and of which so many cuVions talcs arc 
related,* was on the ilheetean promontory. Jt was also 
so close to the shore, that the sea broke a passage into 
the scpulchrc.j ^ ^ 

In-Tepe is on a headland, which (oims the eastern 
boundary of the bay or marsh Karanlik-Lihian, and 
which appears like a pronjonlory to those who are sailing 
up the Dardahiclles, but not to those coming down the 
straits. Its exact distance from Cape Janissary, was 
found by Mr. Le Chevalier to be three thousand fathoihV 
a measurement very nearly coinciding with the thirty 
stadia (three R. miles and three quarters) assigned by 
riiny to the interval between the two promontories. Tiic 
4imulus is less conical thjyi. those before mentioned, and 
is of the form called the llcll Barrow, altlioiigh not so 
regularly shaped. It is conspicuous from the strait, hut 
is not on high grofund, nor of a size to he compared with 
that of Besnik and Udjek Tepe. Near its summit arc 
the ruins of a s'toiic arch, and the crumbling fragments 
of some walI-\vork. TIic masonry has been judged to he 
of a much more modern date than the deatl; of Ajax 
an opinion in which, without knowing the precise pe- 
riod of that event, we may ^safely concur. It may, how- 
ever, be a part of that shrine called the yKanteum, which 
<\ as dcs])oiled of its statue by Marc 'Antony, w lio carried 
• it to Egypt, but which recovered its treasure by the 
bounty of Augustus Csesai'.§ It was under the especial 
care of the people of iRhoeteum, a town on an eminence 

cause in his verses, attached 1o the emblems of Alciatus, he places 
the tpmb oi’ Achilles on the RhoeUan shore— 

il^iacidis tumuliim I^Kcteo in littore cernis:” 
hut the Rhcctcan shore is only a general term, applied not to the sta- 
tion of Ajax only, hot to the cojfst within Sig^um ; as that without 
tiie ])iomontory is called the Sigean shore. Tims* Virgil uses the ex* 

prcr-bion : «. 

“ Tunc egomet tumuliim lihcctco in littore inamem 
Const itui.” ’ Ain. lib, vi 

antlTllny also has tlic words “ Rhirtca littora” (lib. v. cap. 

^ They arc collected in Rayle’s IJiilionary, article Ajax. 

I Tausan. lib. i. p. 6G ; Strab. lib. xiii. p. 59J. 

' Constantiiio’plc, Aoeient and Modern, p. ^''1' 

t:\il I iib, \ 1 T>. j'J T • 



above the tomlu The jEanteum ri^valled in celebrity the 
tomb of Achilles, and was perhays, by the Athenian 
Greeks, regarded with greater veneration. It was not 
to be expected that Alexander, who sacrificed to Priam, 
should neglect the hero \tlio, nbxt to his own great proto- 
type, wasjlic best of the Greeks bgth in form and sta- 
ture — 


cc ef»tToc mv i/cToc n tTs^ett ti 

/ T^y oLKkmY Atftvceav jutr' a/u.ujuova ntk§ta'VA, 

OATIX, A. 468. a, ir. 

'Diodorus, although other writers arc silent, mentions the 
-Eaiiteum amongst tliose heroic monuments visited by the 
.Macedonian confjuenfr. The ancient gotices of the sc- 
pidchre of Achilles, include ahfo that of Ajax J but it ha5 
been the fate of In-Tcpe to be neglected until very lately, 
whilst the barrows near Sigedm have {or some time at- 
tracted the attention of travellers. This may be attri- 
buted in some measure to the different accounts in the an- 
cient geograi)hors relative to the site of Rhoeteum, which 
Mr. W(»od, preferring the measurement ot^Strabo (sixty 
stadia) to that of Solinus (fort^ -fivc stadia) and of Pliny, 
has assigned to Cape Berbieri, a point at least eiglit miles 
from Cape Janissary. This was certainly a singular no. 
lion, for ojie wlio believed tliat the Grecian fleet was ac-^ 
tually drawn up on tliesc simres, but, in a matter of this 
kind, not siilliciently culpable and unjustifiable,’'* to 
call forth such grave censures as those of Mr. Le Cheva- 
lier, w ho has himself fallen into so* many inconceivable 
absurdities. 

It seems impossible to touvli upon this debated point 
without committing a mistake ; or to correct one erlor, 
witliout being involved in somC other misapprehension. 
Leunclavius, the editor of Xtnophon, who had himself 
sailed through the Dardanelles, fixed Illueteum at Pefkia, 
a place four miles from Ca,Se Janissary, and near In- 
Tepc, but at the same time placed the ^lianteum on the 
bigeau Promontory, and called Alexandria Troas, Tro^v.- 

Ucscriplloii of tUc Plain of Troy, p. 100. 

I Keic Rlicrtourw promoiitorium 'froadis, ot montimeut 

\cliiHis ct Ajacis tiobilt* l*ef kia disi:U a c.»po ,lc.‘nit/an, hoc 

a nid)|:ii'dji!S quatiior , undo r(‘UiL;i Vidoiuy, Pctkiani esso 

KIio'Lciirn . '''• * A tapo lonilza^i ad Ttnedum in JliaruKi* iuiil ’w 
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Pococke saw some hroken pieces ol* ma/Lle about 
barrow, and thought |ih<Bteuin to Iiave been in tins quar- 
ter, but spoke very indecisively about its identity with 
the JEantcuni.* The French tourist so otten mentioned, 
expostulated with this trdveller for his dillidencc, but 
gives liiin some crecUt, Mhicli Ins learned editor seems 
willing to abridge. He had no doubt whatever that In- 
Tepe was the tumulus of *the Tt^ianteiiiii, and accounted 
for not finding the ashes of the hero, by supposing they 
had been carried away, together witli the ^statue, in',o 
Kgyphf Of all that gentleman’s conjectures, pcriiiips 
that I’CSp^cUttg this barrow is one of the least objcctirjn- 
abie; and tbpse who, on visiting tlic Troad, are deter- 
mined no^ to be disappointed of their due share of enthu- 
^^sm, should select the silnimit of In-Tepe, as the spot 
oil which their local emotions raqy most legitimately be 
indulged. The s^)ber visitor, without believing in Ajax, 
may be delighted in thinking he has found the yKanteiim; 
but the man df wanner fancies, as, iindislurbed with 
doubt, he surveys the swift-flowing lftiiesi)ont, the sta- 
tion of Agamdifnnon and his heroes, and the plain iin 
jnvsscd w ith the for)tstt‘ps of the immortals Ihernst hes. 
will feel a thousand lively sensations, and at every glanct 
of the imposing prosj>ert, f x|ierience an increase of hi > 
catisfaclion and a confirinution of h^,s faith. 


a Tcncclo ad Trojac ruinas, milli-ria x, note 1], to the first book of tb ' 
Hellenics, p 1062, of Leunclavius’b cditioii of Xenophon. I'rankfoii 
A. D. 1506. r 

* “ livit whether this was the tomb of Ajax, would be difficult tt^ 
determine ’* — Ob&ervaiions on Asia Minor, p. 105. 

f Jle adds, ** by Pompey the Gtcat.” Mr. Oalzcl, in his note, in 
forms IS, that for “ l*ompey the- li real,” we should in this passag-e 
and in jiage 48, read “ Marc Antony/* as if the other reudlnj:;^ * 
been an error of the press. 
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LETTER XLL 


lie supposed Port of Jlgamemnon^s Fleet, — The JVUval 8ta* 
tion nf the Greeks, — The Mouth of the Scamander. — The 
Siie of Ilitim. — Tho Confluence of the^Simois and 8ca- 
vmndcr not precisely knowry. — Streards falling into th$ 
Meinlcrr. — The Tliymbrek, — The Water of Callifatli and 
Atche-Kcuh and the Bournabashi Rivullt — Mr„ Che» 

valier\^ Pseudo- Xanthus, — The Identity of tlu Mendere 
and the Scamanderof Strabo, — The ancient Confluence of 
the Tliymhrius and Scamander,—The Thymbrck ?tofcor- 
rcspon'dinp: with (he former^ but answeriy^ better to the 
Si inois.-^ljnccrlaintji respecting that River. — Palaio- Cnl- 
lifdtli^ possibly the Position 9f Ilium, — Site of the lUSan 
t ilia gc, — at naliil-£(ly 99 but perhaps at or near TchU 
Aak, — Remains on a neighbotiring Mount. — The Colli-- 
ilolone of Strabo. — *The Vale and Brook of Atche-ICeui.-Ai 
The latter conjectured to be the River Thymbrius.~Tht 
Erineus^ the tomb of %Esy€t€*s^ Batieia^ the Tomb of Ilus 
not now to be discovered.^ UdjekVTepe not the Tomb of 
^Esyctes^ as described by Strabo. — Mte on the Homeric 
Throsmos. — BournabashL — Tepdd Sources of the Bourna* 
hashi Rivulet. — Errors respecting them. — BallUDahi.^ 
The Pergamus of Mr. Le Chcvulier. — Unfounded Conjee- 
inres respecting me Tomb of ^ Hector y and the Remains on 
Halli-Dahi. , 

• 

ALL ancient accounts a.e^ree in plarin,; the mouth 
of the Scainander, and the port of the Greeks, that, is, 
the supposed station of Ajaincmnniils fleet, between the 
Sigean and Rhietean proiftonlories. The river *is de- 
siTihed by Strifbo and Pliny, as forming near its mouth 
a marali, called by the first Stoma-Liinne, and hy the 
hitter autlu *i PalaNScamandcr. Present* appparanres 
VoL. if. Y 
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coincide very exactly jvith this description'); for from the 
Mendere to fn-Tcpe, ^immediately within the sandy pro- 
jections, tliere is a line of reedy swamps, to which most 
probably the Greek geographer alludCsS, when he says, 
that the Simois and Scatoandcr joining in the plain, 
and carrying down vyi;ith them much slime, crefOte a new 
line of coast, and form a blind mouth with salt lakes and 
marshes#’’* <Tliis accrctfon of sandy soil, which may 
Jjave been augmented since the days of Augustus, mpst 
probably has worked some change in the appearance af 
the bay, whick was called the Port of the Achjeans. It 
may bo collected from several passages of the above au- 
thor, that next to Sig^um was the mouth of the Sraman- 
dcr,t twenty stadja, two R. miles and a half from Ilium ;] 
{hat what was called the Naval Station, that is, where 
the Grecian fleet was drawn «p ,on land, was near I he 
month of the river; and that the port of the Achxans 
followed, at a distance of only twelve stadia of flat plain 
from Ilium, § By tlii|5 order, it should seem that the 
port of the Arlijeans was not the whole circular bay be- 
tween the two'^promontories Rhopteum and Sigcuin, but 
an interior inlet on the Rlioitcan side of thcfi'ivcr. Yet 
Pliny mentions, that the Scamander flowed into the port# 
and favours the contrary ijF{)inion.|| It is probable, how- 
ever, that anciently some recess may have been pointed 
out, which is now choked up or covered with marshes, at 
the site of Karanlik-Lirna^i, or the inlet nearer to tht' 
mouth of the Mendcre.^j Some alteration may hau* 


* C KAI 0 ^)Cai/J.etvS‘^9C tV Tt'J'i'i', 'Ti?. 

yjr )"Tff /Ai/v, i a.^SLKlttV , KAt CT.jm.A t 

Aai iKH TTQiHTi. — Lib. xui. p. 595, 
f Lib. xiii. p: 597. ‘ 

Mbitl.p. 598. 

^ Ibid p. 598. 

II IL-in poi’tus Achreorum in qiicSii influxit Xanthus Slmoentl June- 
tus stagnumque prius facicna P^lae-Scamander. — Lib. v. cap. x.\x. j' 
78, influxit. leg influit. 

^ An error lias prevailed respecting* the Port and the Naval Stat ion, 
which have been considered the saute, notwithstanding the express 
words bf Strabo, p. 598. That A//u«v and i'ieutrTi*S-/U!v arc not to be 
confounded, wjll be seen very clearly from the h^lowing passage of 
the same author, who, talking of AdramyttiiiTn, says it is an Atlicnian 
colony, having a port and naval station : 

— Lib. xiii. p. G'jG. 



bncn effected irj the appearance oftjie coast, even in latter 
times^ ahliougli not so much as^we might Lliink from look- 
ing lit the account of Santlys, who s4ys that the mouth of 
tlieSimois, meaning, it appears, the Meudere, is nearer to 
Rhoeteum than Sigeum^* a manifest error, as it was 
I not so when Strabo wrote. In saying the river Siniois 
\vas ncareV Rhoeteum, Sandys followed Strabo ; but in 
assci'ting that it discharged itself into th^ Hellespont^ 
nearer to Rhoeteum than Sigeum, he could have consult- 
edjfteither the authority of Strabo nor of his own jour- 
T/R* Tbere*roay have been some addition of new land 
cilice the beginning of the Christian sera; but it is im- 
possible to say how great, for it is allowed, that the tor- 
rent of the Straits wiH prevent any future accretion, and 
we cannot tell how long the ciiast may liave assumed 
])rcscnt form. Tlic mouth of the Mendere has been shift- 
ed more tlmn once in mhdern maps; but there is* every 
I'cason to think that it is not far from tlie anejent outlet, 
for Herodotus, in the plac e before quoted, .describing the 
site of Sigeum, says it was above the Scamander. This 
may assist us in our search after the site gbf the Ilium of 
Ljsimachus,*witli tlic attempted discovery of which, be- 
ing warned by former exampks not to look for the Troy 
of Homer in explaining the IJroad of Strabo, we may 
resi satisfied and content. ^ 

Ilium was twenty s*tadia, two R. miles and alialf, from 
the mouth of the Scamander, and twelve from the port of 
tlic Achieans ; consequently, it was on the eastern side of 
the river, and not on the western, wliere it is placed by 
Air. Le Chevalier ; for had it been on the western or Si- 
gean side, it would have becn^ncarer to the mouth of the 
Scamander than to the port of the Aebseans. It was 'on 
the slope of a bill, so that there was no free course round 
it, and its citadel was on a considerable eminence ;f and 


* ‘‘ Nearer Sigeum was the statlcip of the Grecian navy ; but nearer 
llha-tcurn, the river Simois (now culled Siiiiorcs) dischargclh itself 
into the Hellespont.*’ — Relation of a ’Journey, &c. 

f Strab. lib. xiii. p. 599. I beg leave to notice mistake in Mr. 
JlryaiU, who, in order to show that a general misconception had pre- 
vailed relative to the flight of liecthr roimrf the walls of Troy, i|uoles 
these words from S^abo — cwcT’ it ts tKTcgoc J'i r>tv ro- 

A<v Ti CIV, and translates them ttujs: “Nor is the fllgl»t of 
Hector at?t;ndcd with the least show of prphabilily.’*# Ob jervat. p. 
3.5. — Rut the £C“^[;j*aj)Iicr is only arguing against the claims ajf 11mm 



it wan between the e:j^tremities of these j| wo roots or d 
bowa pf Mount Ida; one of which pointed towards Si* 
gglim^ and the othei^in the direction of Rhoeteuni. Be- 
sides these circumstances^ the high ground on which stood 
its citadel, stretched likes, a neck of land, through tlic 
pljjin to the point whence the elbows of Ida brani lied olf, 
so as to form a Qreek Upsilon, or, as may *be tliougla 
from putting^together this description, a figure like our 
representation of the sign Aries.* Lastly, Ilium was a 
little above the confluence of the Simois and Scaman\^er. 
The discovery of this confluence would be bf the utnio 't 
importance to the enquiry. 

Four streams fall into the Mendere in its course below 
BournabashL 'Phe Thymbrek mingles with it, or at least 
SvRh Ihe marshes at its msiith, near the wood* n bridge ; 
the water of Cqllifatli runs into it near the village of that 
name;, the stream from Atche-iCeui, a mile and a half 
below Bou^abashi ; and the rivulet from Boijriiaba.shi, 
as has been se^n, about two miles from its mouth. It v\as 
at the sight of this last streamlet that Mr. Le Chevalier 
exclaimed, like La Fontaine’s Callirlioe, Ab ! voila le 

fleuve Scamandre !”f But the question has been com- 

• 

Imraune; and amongst other reasons why it could n®t ht on the site 
of Troy, says, “ if it were, Hector never couUl ha\c lied rounii 

♦Troy”— -cw yet^ h yov Stet •rny ^ 

tor there is no course rountl the picseni city., 
on account of the attached root of the hilt ; but the old ntc has such a 
course** It is curious to obseri^c, that in the only instance in winch 
Mr. Bryant acquiesced iij the interpretations of Le Chevalier, namely, 
that Hector did not run, and w^s not dragged round the w*alls, and 
that in this place does not mean round, but at or near, he seems 
to have fallen into an error; for, not to consult the grammarians. 
Strabo in the above passage, evidently shows that he thought the Trtgj 
did mean round about. Virgil was the first who drew Heelor ihi 'ce 
round the walls of Troy ; but no less than fourteen authorities men- 
tion the circuit, without the nutiber of turns: Ibeir names are given 
in note H to Bayle’s “ Achilles:” Sophocles, Eiiripides, Ovid, Sene- 
ca, Statius, Dictys, Plato, Cicero, Ilyginus, Pluloslratus, Ldiaiuus. 
Servlus, Tzetzes, and Eustathius: 

* Slrab. lib. xhi- p. 597. It docs seem that this description an- 
sw^ers better to the shape of a barb than of a Perh.q)S 

Strabo does not speak of the figme formed by t!jc elbows and ll>^' 
neck of land conjointiy. but only by the latter, w1|»c1j, as iLapjn oach 
rd the mountains, branched ofi’ on both sides. 

j One may ply tlie bigiming of the iie^rt line,, and of*th;'L uc\* 
hiittw'o,so the progress of this disclosure — Oir- Vtonne 
on ci' ” Contes f'':. la r'^tnlaine, l,c I !f u\e ScanvT.'J'^' 
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plctely decided a.s^ainst this pleasant discovery, and the 
M<‘iulere i* * * § es^ore<l to the title which it possessed as far ♦ 
bark as tlie time of Xerxes, who ft)und it, as he would at 
this day, the first river to be met with in the road from 
Sardis to the lliean pla^n.^ 

A writer and traveller (Castaldus) is quoted by Mons. 
Morin, to prove that the Scanianfler in latter ages was 
called the Simois; but Ortallius, in hi|| geographical 
Thesaurus, adduces the same authority, to show its mo- 
^rn name to be Sin(iores.f The Meridere is so called by 
Lady M. W. Montague,:^ and, as it appears, by SandyBj$ 
but none of the inhabitants of the country at this time, 
are acquainted with such an appellation. The tupogra* 
pliiral picture given by the last-named traveller shows 
two distinct rivers, but botiv in this sind' every other iss- 
spect, is a fancy piece. The Simois, in Ur. Chandler’s 
map, corresponds with the rivulet of Jlournaba^ii. Po- 
cock|| mentions Udjek-Tepe as being above t^o conflux pf 
the rivers, and talks of the Simois as if were decidedly 
known, but I have not been able’ to discover whether or 
not he alluded to the same stream. Tho* Simois is noted 
in Homen amongst the rivers running from Ida, and is 
more than once called the idscaii Simois by the poetical 
geographer Dionysius it /:ould not, therefore, be the 
stream which rises under the village of Bournabashi* 

Tlie Tbynibrek bears so great an aflinity to the Tbyrri- 
brius in name, that little doubt has been entertained of* 
their identity, Uesyebius, on what authority I know not, 
says, that Thymbra, or the river^so called, where there 
is a temple of the Thymbrcan Apollo, was ten stadia 
from the ancient city of Trjoy.^i^* I confess myself, how- 


* ilerod. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 42, p. 2S4, vol. v. edit. Edinb 

1 ^ I Bayle’s Diet, article Scamani^r. 

^ { Letter xliv. • 

§ Lib. i. p. 21, ttelalion of a Journey, 1627. 
jj Observations on Asia Minor, p. 107. 

^ Hatv3'« it’ ItfU KAt '\SaH 06 V. 819. 

And in .uioiher place, 

Tcyc ctTo Suy^oio itut 2</.e0fVT5c. V. 683. ^ 

QufLijifiA TC'JCf l\tOV,'Ttpi T6V ©U/U/S/>0K At^CjUIVOV fTOT.V/W , tl/TCt'C 

T/tf Ap^euxf TT&Xfaf a-7£tJ'/cvc ef'sn-si^ c-rcuyt xm npov 

A'Ti.wi^vor Ov/m^psiibv. — Hes\ch ill V. Tl^mbra,p, 1/42, euU, Albert, 
J766 Vide Homer, II. x.. line 430. * ^ 
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cvcr^ cnlireljr at a loss in reconciling; what Stralio says of 
^ the TChywbrius with life present sUite of this stvenm. It 
is lost in the marshes^near the mouth of the Mendere; 
for we crossed it near those marshes in oui* * * § way towards 
In-Tepe and the Dardane^es. Jts actual point of con- 
fluence cannot be discerned, or rather, it has none. One 
thing, however, is (jufte clear, that the ruins od the side 
of the hill ati^allil-EIly, ft^nr miles above the valley of 
Thymbrek-Dere, are not, as they are laid down in Kauf- 
fer and every otlier map, those of the Temple of Ajioito 
Thymbrius; for Strabo says precisely, that ‘iliat tcmpm» 
was near the confluence of the streams.* The confluence 
of Thymbrius and Scamander was also fifty stadia from 
Ilium,! if I undei^tand the author vorrcctly ; of whicli, 
althougli assisted in this tr5,nslation by Mr. Bryant, :( 1 
am' by no means sure.§ The confluence conld not, then, 
have bepn between Ilium aKd the 'mouth of the Scaman- 
der j for the^ moutid was only twenty stadia from the city, 
and the confliicpcc was fifty. It must, therefore, have 
been above Ilium towards the mountains, and not below 
it tow^ards the shore. 

The Thyrnbrek corresponds rather with Simois, 
and Ptolemy seems to put that river near the coast, by 
placing it, in his notice of between Dardanum 

and Scamander.il It is larger than the other sti’eams 
which fall into tlic Mendcrc; and no one accustomed to 
•see the small torrents which acc|uired notoriety by being 
attached to the exploits of flic Greeks, will be surprised 
at beholding the diminutivefiess of this Simois, if the 
I'hymbrck may he so called. We learn, ^ that the Simois 

* Karat Ti ' AiroK?^f^vcc ufc.v-f-Tnost audaciousUf translatrd 

Ity Le Clievalier as U it were r# *AT5AAa^6C /f/sev jo-ti ksl'T'*- 

or rather kata'. 

j Til a& vy/ Ixu, x-a; ArxSioi/s xiii. p. 598. 

: r. 19, Observations. ^ 

§ Mr. Le Chevalier says in this place — “ The opening into the: val- 
ley of 'Chymbra is beUvixt new anft old Troy, and whatever it be 
that fctrabo is pleased to say of it (for it is again difTicult to discovei 
his real meaning), it was nearer the former than the latter of those 
cities.”-* Descrip, of the Plain of Tfioy, p. 66. 

I! Lampsacus, Abydus, Dardanum, Siraocis, Scamtnder, Slg<;um — - 
(.cog. p. 137. Bryant, p. 31, Observat. 

^ Strab. Itb. xiiR. p. 597 * » 
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approached^ op had a direction towards> tlic Rhoeteati 
promontory^ before its cojifluence^witli !he Scamander; 
and I did certainly find by experience, that this stream, 
running from the valley of Thymbrek, turns a little to 
the north towards In-T\pc, before it resumes its western 
course and is lost in the marsh. .When Strabo* says, 
that the Astypalcans inhabiting Rhoeteum built a small 
town, called in his time Polina, near tho Simois, in a 
place wliich was not sufficiently firnol, the marshes near 
t^e Thymbrcbl^eem to be alluded to, rather than any spot 
farther up t*lie country. 

' The water of Callifatli, which is less than either the 
Tliymbrek or tlic Boumabashi rivulet, and might very 
easily be overlooked,* lias no direction i^bwards Rheeteum 
that I could discover, but fal^5 with a course due west info 
the Mendere, four miles from the shorc,>ata distance too 
considerable to have been the* confluence of the two Tro- 
jan rivers, wliich being a little before Ilium, could not 
iiavc been farther than that city from the port, namely, 
twelve stadia, one Roman mile and a half. — Whether the 
Tlnmbrek or the Callifatli be the Simifis, Ilium must 
lia\e hecn'^omcwliere between these two brooks; but in 
tlie first supposition, the liftle before (/uw/>oy 
must mean a little to the nortfi ; and in the other case, a 
liltic to the west. .Some ruins of massive foundatioi^ 
stones have been dug from an eminence near the termina- 
tion of a suite of hills, corresponding suflicicntly with the 
descr iption of Strabo, to answer to the neck of land 
which stretched from lliuni towards the moun- 
tains. They are noted in Kaufler^s map, as the ruins of 
the town begun by Constantine ; and it is not impossible 
that the walls and towers erected by command of’that 
Kmperor, may have'beeu built hear the site, and perhaps 
from the stones, of Ilium. The spot is called Palaio- 
Cal'iifatli ; and as the walls of Ilium were forty stadia in 
circumference, that city, if f>n this hill, was near enough 
to the confluence either of thta Thymbrek or the Callifatli 
water', to agree with what Strabo mentions respcctingthe 
vicinity of the town to tie junction of the Simois and 
Scaniandei*. * • 

In the sanit* line of hilly ground which separates the 
vale ot the Thymbrek from (hat gf the Cijllifafli water, 

• Pa^edOl, 
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is the village of Tchthfakt an hour distai>t. Suppossing 
Palaio-Callifalli to be^Ilium, the view on every side to- 
wards the rivers, ansners to the description of Strabo’s 
plain of Troy, properly so called,* composed of the Si- 
mojsian plain towards the 4'hynfbrek and the Sraman- 
driaii towards the I^eiidere, which was broader than 
that higher up, and in^wliich the battles of the Iliad 
were s^posed to have betfii fought The plain country 
of the Troad, which I so call, to distinguish it from tJie 
<< Trojan Plain,’’ readied from the line oj^shpre bctwefeiji 
Sigeum and Aclieum, for many stadia to ihe east, as far 
as Mount Ida, hounded to the south by the district of 
Scepsis, and to the north by the Lycian territory and 

Zeleia.t ^ 

is the best centre ^vhence the topographer may 
direct his enquiries on every sidc^: and hnu e, to strain 
the words of Pliny a little beyond their meaning, there 
is an opporkinity of illustrating many other celebrated 
objects — unde omnis rcrum clarilas ,\ — As the progress ot 
Strabo’s description seems to proceed from east to west, 
from the mountains to the plain, we may guess where to 
look for the Pagus liiensiuin, which, altimngh he no 
where speaks decisively, an3 expressly asserts that no re- 
mains were to be seen, lie* considered as having miirh 
better pretensions to be on the site of Troy tlian the 
new city, and does in more than one place distinguish it 
as the old lliean town.$ The ruins near Hallil-Elly arc 
very considerable, and from them was taken the inscribed 
marble recording a Pfirontistes of Drusus C*Tsar, the son 
of Germanicus, now in the vestibule of the Public Li- 
brary at Cambridge. |j It cannot be supposed that there 
were any large buildings or temples at this village of the 
Ilieans, sufficient to accoAnt for these remains, wliirli may 
rather be referred to one of the many cities of the Troad 
which arc mentioned by geographers, but not in such an 
order as to enable us to diifeover their respective sites 
There are a few fragmentSiOf carved marble at Thym 


♦ — Lib. xiii. p. 597- •* 

f Sirab. lib. x'.ii p 5‘jr>. 

r Nat. Hist lib. v. cap. 30, p. 78, edit. Paris, 153?. 

$ ' p 59H, « p. 599, lil». xi’. 

[, *1, tlail't'N (iretk Marbits 
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lirek-Keui and above Tcliiblak, besides many remains of 
pillars (IN a hiA near the latter vilfage,- nor arc we to be 
sur|)rised at these vestiges in a coutitry, every region of 
which was regarded with peculiar sanctity. The Iliean 
village was but little more tl^n a mile (most probably 
westward) froin the eminence, five stadia in circumfer- 
ence, culled Ciillicolone, The Beautiful under 

whicli flowed the Simois.* Tcjiublak might be considered . 
nearly on the site of the village, and the liill where are 
tly ruins thougiit to be the Callicolonc. Hesychius calls 
ii a place remarkable for its sanctity, and the ruins on 
• (he mount above Tcliiblak may be the remains of its 
temples.] The distance between Tchiblak and Palaio- 
Callifatli, will pretty, well correspond with the three Ro- 
man miles und three quarters which whre between Ilium 
and the village ; and the town and the hill are neajr 
enough to the Thytnbrek or the Callifafli water j^which- 
ever of these streams was the Siinois)*to have been spo- 
ken of as being in the Siinoisian plain, vyhefe the Pagus 
lliensium and the Ciillicolone are idaccd by the geogra- 
plier. Tlic hills close behind Tchiblak to the east, may 
likewise hp^ the commencement of those two elbows of 
Mount Ida ofte* before mentioned, wi icli 

were in the vicinity of the vi|Jage4 

The country in the direction immediately eastward 
above "I'chiblak, has’rnany inequalities of surface, and te 
rough and hilly ; hut on the south side of the chain of • 
eminences on which it is placfd is a fine undulating plain, 
fu this stands At( lie-Keui, ^tid frvni near that village a 
brook runs into the Mendcre, a mile to the north-east of 
Rournabashi. There is no end of conjecturing on these 
subjects ; but the distance Tjetween Palaio-Callifatil and 
this stream agrees with that bevtween Ilium and the con- 
fluence of the Thymbrius agd Scamandcr and as the 

’Cy'T'jtf cy 0 ^fixCrfic fiiy ‘frivnrt^TotJiov lib. Xiib p. 597- 

I iepcTfs ^«c. — P. 125, tom. ii. edit. Albert. 

t T'.dtj cTw Tift TfAfVT/jf Ttvv tc 

.T'JXrtt'A xrta/uat (MiTatf C/ t»c — Lib. xiu. 597. WbetllCl* the Tflt- 
A«<rv KTir/ud here means the villa^^e of the llieans or the ucliwil d'roy, 
tiic point e: tht s?|me, for Strabo Ihuug'ht there was a coi ' c.spondeuco 
).n the site of the two. 

^ FiiTy stadi^, six R. miles and a qiiar>rr 

VOL. II. * Z 
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valley of AtchC’Kcui runs up to the spot near which the 
Pagus Iliensinni nia/ be fairly supposed to have been 
placed, it may be tlic plain of Tliymbra, which was in 
the vicinity of that village.* * * § 

In the w ide plain prop^dy cjjJled the Trojan, some of 
those objects were shown whicli are mentioned in the 
Iliad : the wild fig-tr<Je, or hill of wild fig-trees', the tomb 
. of Jis>etes, Batieia (or tj^e tomb of Mjriniia) ; and the 
tomb of Ilus.| The Erineus was sonic nigged ground, 
shaded with fig-trees, under the Iliean village.^ 1 lAjfd 
not say that I was unable to fix upon the ErKicus; it will 
be as well, indeed, to avow that I made no effort to find , 
cither that or the beech-tree mentioned by Achilles, which 
the geographer ipforms us w^as a little belo\v.§ The tomb 
i^hpwn lor that of iEsyctefj^ was five stadia (something 
more than half a mile) from Ilium, and not so high as 
the Acropolis oMIiat cilv.j; if tlie meaning of the text 
in Strabo is at all understood^ L'djek-lVpe cannot be the 
tomb of jE^yetes ; ftir that barrow is at least seven miles 
in a straight line from-the supposed site of Ilium, and in 
order to get to it, you have to cross two, if not three ri- 
vers, the iattei^part of the way through a npirass, and 
over hilly ground. Besidi^, Polites, in running to Ud- 
j'ek-Tepe, w'ould bo going from, not towards, the Grecian 
camp, and had, therefore, no cause of fear ; he would, in- 
deed, have had a much better vicw'lban from the Aero- 

* yac iirrt -tj Ttir^v « — Strab. lib. xiil p. 598. 

I Uxxrunpiv -ee^ te^'Tt,4xt r eye cvc^jtfo^»>si/f T5^Tc^y{‘ tvrav^-A Jumi • 

yfici/c opaijuty^ Kt/asy, rev nt ’ A/a~vnrx rct<peVy'rtfV tc, 1/c 

3-hyu:(. “ For litre it is more extensive (the plain, TfuiKsv)^ und 

\vc see those places pointed out wl^ch are recorded b\ the poet — 'I’he 
rig-lA-ee Hill, the tomb of ./lisyetes, Batieia, and the tomb of Hus 
, - . Strab lib xiii. p. 59f. 

-- O n EpJVfoe T;a^y? t/? »*/ tptv^et^fiCf /utv Aricya- 

rt OTJTfTTaxjr.— StiMO, lib. xiii. p 598. 

§ Kat e c/.yci Styiapey Kurctrtcfx %7ri tk i:/vi5y, 1 / u <^n(riv 0 A;tM>5y 

— Ibid. t' 

II “ And (if Ilium were Troy) Polites also, ‘ xvhn bein^ n fron 

Troll/ f trusUrp' to }Ua speed, sut on the very summit of the tomb of tiu- an 
cien'i n^syetes,'* he must have been improvident even if lie dul sit on 
the very summit, for he ha\'t had a much higher look-out 

Irom the citadel, and at much the s^me dislariet* > nor could lie at all 
'vant his speed; for that wh:ch is now shown for Hie tomb of it>y. 
ptes, is five s'adia distant towards the road to Alcx:iiulri:i.’>-Slrul) 
i:b xiii. p , 599 . , • 
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polls (if we Jj<yc found it) of Iliufp ; but this is the very 
jidvaiilagc which Strabo says lie^woti/d not have bad. 
'I’ljcre is only one point of resemblance between the bar- 
row and the tomb : Udjek-Tepe is near the road to Alex- 
andria Troas ; but, allowing tile present path to be in the 
litie of thi; ancient road, as that n^ad ran all across the 
plain, and probably from Ilium, it js very likely indeed, 
that there might be another barrow near U. Wherever ’ 
Ilium was, the tomb of JEsyfctes was not more than two 
ir^les; from the port of the Greeks ; probably it was less, 
but Udjek-'f'epe is niorc than nine from the shore of the 
* strait. This lofty tumulus may be the Homeric tomb of 
vEsyetes. Of this we can know nothing, but it is not 
that of Strabo. Thcit’e are two or thrfe barrows which 
answer better to that tomb, and especially one betweefl 
the village of Koiini-K.cui and Callifatlij noticed in Mr. 
GcH’s map, nut as a bairuw bht as a mount. It is in the 
jdain near the Mcnderc, and about half a inUe from the 
l)rojccting eminence of Palaio-Callifatli, to the west. Two 
other barrows have been noticed in this quarter ; one is 
on a plot of rising ground, which projcj>ts south-west- 
ward from* the chain of eminences between Palaio-Calli- 
fatli and Tchiblak, but is rattier to the south of the first 
place, and about two miles anJ a half from the last j the 
other is at the westei;n extremity of the hills which forn\ 
the northern boundary of the plain of Atchc-Keui, and 
two miles on the left of the rqad to that place from the 
village of Callifatli. Under Atche-Keui, and nearly op- 
posite to Rournabashi, is a low natdral hillock, called in 
Mr. C«eir.s map Batieia. 

As Strabo gives us no as^stance whatever in identify- 
ing cither of those barrows with his tomb of Hus, or*the 
Batieia, but only mentions thost objects as being in the 
plain of Troy properly so caUed, and tiiat oidy in the 
one passage abos'e quoted, it would be useless for one 
who is not perfectly pcrsuailtd that the scene of the Iliad 
can be fixed u|>on with precision, and has been actually 
discovered, to make any essay towards an arrangement 
of these ancient monumenls on a modern map. As pre- 
sumptuous might it he thought to fix upon any ImII, or 
natural eminejtte, the name of the Homeric Tlirosinos, 
on whkh the army of the Trojans^ was stationed, moi'o 
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particularly as we canpot be sure that the ^Throsmos was 
a hill.* ^ 

• The grammarians have supposed this word, which, as Mr. ISry* 
mentions, (Ob.servittions, p. IJj) occufs only ii rce times in Homer, 
and twice in Apollonius Ilhodius, to si^miy a ht^h place. 

'TOToc Bcuroii«r«f, ap cu Ketrx/SctivcvT't terr/, 

Hesych. m v. p. 1738, Albert, cd.l. 1765. 

0pe!/ul3og-^U'^)f\^ roirof idem quod Opri'o-fjtof;. 

Is. Vossii, not. in v d-po/uL^oi, Hcsych, p. 1736, ib. 

Esr/ ^pobor/uLOi tTTii^pojUkK X 

Ibid p. 1355. 

The Scholiast on Homer, U. K. ver. 160, and 11. A. ver. 56, Suidas, 
and the Etymolo^icon Magnum in voc. ^pe^o-juioi:, make ii to be near 
the Caliicolone — “ Brat autem Callicolonc , locus extelsus in cumpo 
Trojano, mb isto nonjonge remotus qui Homcro 3-fa!*r^;c dicitnr,” 
nSie 1, p. 1707, Ilesych ibid whith cannot be collected eitlier from 
Homer or Strabo. The first places the Caliicolone near the Simois 
(Iliad. T. ver. 53), and the latter ten sl.\dia aho\c his sue ot froy ; 
but the ^pa<rfjiQ( was scar the ships of the Creeks, and separated from 
tliem but by a eery small interval — 

OvK at/«A, ft-'i en .d-^ftcruu 'rt'Ucio 

hiATcti nt-yx* vtm^ J'en 

^ " a. Iv. i 160. 

Mr. Le Chevalier, with just as little reason, fane. ejl. that, 'Mike 
Jlatieia and the tomb of the nimb|e Mynnna, the 1 hr6smo.s and the 
tomb of Ilus were the same. Desenp p. 113 — The only difference 
between the two cases is, that llitmcr says the first was ilie same, but 
gives no such him as to the latter. We may see from ihe poet, that 
they were not the same> although perhaps not far from tach oduT ; 
for Hector, and the other chiefs, retired from the camp to the Thros- 
inos, to the tomb of Ilus, io hold ,1 council — 

S’s/ou (Tjfyuot'r# "1 Acy 

Saa-piV eCTTo • 

11. K. ver. 415. 

Mr. Bryant (Dissert p. 37) mftkes Batieia and Caliicolone the 
same/ but witliout giving any reason for such a conji ciitpe. 'Mie pro- 
uahlc vicinity of ilie tomb of Ijus to the Tlirosmos, ma\ help to shrw 
ns that Homer neve” meant a hill or mound by the latter word, for he 
makes Agamemnon pursue the ’Jrojans from the iiciglibourhood of 
tlie ships, to winch tliey hud advanced, by the tondj of Huj, through 
the middle of the plain, ^ 

‘O^ (fi yrap '^\> r.v 'Trf/aity 

Ms^TOV X:<TTlcfjCl TV J *7)7 ft/iy 7 0 

4 \ fj.*'* 14 rCAF^t'C. 11 A. tt‘r 155, 

and nolov'er .nTiv hill, which iniisl havifbti'n ihc case if tin- rhio.,nio- 
had becti high ground, as the Trnjftn ^t.n'on wus bctwei-n th * placo 
'f action and the t ny. Jn the two pl.ici '. of' Afadloiinis, ( - 

Jties not seem to mean an euiintiice Jasoii aiiJ Ins ('onip.nuoM;, coo 
teal thcms^%cs,^and hold «« council iindt r er nf ^the 1) igli rn'ch 
a id shrub% in the be J oi ar.\'vt in C ho>k i , .nd * ii«L oud the t 
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We are now aiwired at Bournabaslii, the Troy of Mr. 
Lo Chevalier. * It is a Turkish vifla/je, situated on some 
rising ground, at the head of the jfreat marsh. All tra- 
vellers have with justice lavished their encomiums on the 
beauty of its situation* whi«h commands an extensive 
prospect of tlie whole plain, both to the shores of the 
strait anti to the open sea, and givt*s a nearer view to the 
nortii of low undulating hills* whose slopp are adorned* 
with frequent villages, and backed with a nark line of fo- 
r*i^t scenery. To the right, at about half a mile distance* 

cealmcni for a place in the plain above, named Circxum, which the 
poei calls the Thrdsmos of that plain. 

^'etVA Vjfbc i'oVAKttS Ti KAI 
XcgcroviT' i^eLTrt^aa-dLV tTTt TTtS'to^o. 

Ki^JC^iCV TOtfe X/)tA»(rjciT<*l, •v<3‘at J'i VOXXttt 
kai trtAi tKTi^vA<ri%. 

* Argoi^. lib. lil. vei^ 199. 

We see that on this Throsmos ihere were willowy growing (al- 
though boiTu * instead of t^o/uoJci, have read, without assigning any 
reason, a sort ol wild oak)— trees not so likely to flourish 

on a hill ail on the meadowy banks of rivers. Tlie Scholiast comment- 
ing on the passage, calls this Th osmus a puce (Aerhanging the ri- 
ver — T« U'rijfMl/AtViV ru 'TC'Ta^S n-OTTC^Vf OTTCV lerT/ XAt VxJ'xa-At ATTO 

T/tf vtaic, p 276, etlit Shaw ; and the iransiaioi- has it “ in editiorem 
locum canipi ’* The Argonauts, when they proceed from this'I’hros- 
m )S ol Circarum (ver. 21o) are oiily^aid to go from the plain, ex rretficu, 
not from any height. , ^ 

I'he other passage in which the disputed word occurs, docs not 
convey the notion of a Throsmos being any thing else than a spot • 
tv'lh an open space, where there was room to move about. It is not 
here the Throsmos of tlie plain, but the Throsmoi of the river — 
AvTot^ oy* iAwooTfc avA '9‘fmnr/uii( xOTA/uoio. 

Argon, lib. ii. vcr. {>25. 

Per limosi salebvas fluvii,’* ai;f! the words of the translator; and 
Itie Scholiast interprets it, ra, kato. tac rtvot/SnAoic aa/ ctiatfCotcrf/r, 
HU/ xaid^ccTci/c, p 219. edit. Shaw.— Sugposiiig the word to be derived 
fiom ^fit^7K(/Vf or 3‘epii»>, to leap, there seems no necessity for having 
the Ap' cc/ KArA^Atvovra ^ept/r the “ descending leap*’ of Hesv 
chius : a level spwt is more fit for leaping or exercise than any high 
grfuind. Wlun Homer mention^ Batieia, on, or at, which the Tro- 
jans were drawn out in array, he describes it as a hill, and if ihi 
e/iacr^cc, where the Trojans were ‘also stationed, had been a hill, it is 
likely he would have likewise described it as .such. We ma\ f^e in 
clmed, then, to submit lo Mr.^Br^anl’s opinion, that the d'pu7u.coi 
llorntT should be rendered saltny^campeatns and not tlic moiiiul /A' the 
plam. The prejjosltion up (ctv:t), with uJiich it is conmeted in the 
passages above quoted, maj perhaps persuade us that a gentle ascent 
is cxp*i;sscd, unless it only conveys the meaning ot our phrase up the 
countnj^ yp to • * 
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ll»c Mcndcre Hows thrcvigh a green flat, wiq^Hing from be- 
hind a rocky called Balli-Dakit or the Honey Moun- 
tain, which rises at the flack (thesonlh-east) of the eminence 
of Bburnabashi, and is separated from it only by a narrow 
woody dell. — Immediately below the village is the [)atli 
which crosses the country from the north to the f outh to- 
wards Aleskndria Tro*as, and on the other side of this 
5)ath is a slopp of hard ingged ground, covered witli 
Turkish tomb-stones, chiefly granite, and having the ao- 
pearance of being taken from some aheient structum 
Below this to the south, less than a quarter of a mile 
irom the houses, is one of those beautiful springs from 
which the village takes its name of the Fountain-Uead* 
Tlie principal basin is ornamented by a rectangular mar- 
gkt of white marbfe slabs and the fragments of two gra- 
nite pilasters ; and the water gushing copiously from be- 
low, slides over tlie smooth •brink,' and moistens a flat 
plot of greer^ sward, which is shaded by a line of weep- 
ing willows rising from a shrubbery of evergreens. 

The temjicratui’c of this sj)ring has been found to be 
sixty-four of Fa*»'enheit’s scale, and we learnt that in the 
winter a steam arises from it, which altogetlioi- conceals 
the {Source and the surroundrng grove. Jt felt tei)id in 
April, but was not so warm as to be unpleasant to the 
taste. The liead of the marsh, obscjirecl by tall reeds, 
roSnmences a little to the west of the fountain. Walking 
•for three minutes to the south, and keeping by the side of 
some pools of water, interspersed with brushwood, ytm 
come to a strong spiSng, Uibbling up from beneath a 
rocky hillock, and flowing off, dispersed in several peb- 
bly channels, into the marsh gind through a line of gar- 
dens belonging to the Turks of Bournabashi. The Aga, 
a considerable person in this part of the country. Inis a 
kiosk in one of them bctwcai the two springs, which is 
vvurrounded by an orangery, and sheltered -by a grove of 
aslies and poplai*s and other t»!i trees. On one of my vi- 
sits to the spot, our party, \\ho had been on a shooting 
excursion in the inarslics, and were somewhat fatigued 
after a liot walk of live hours, topk some refreshmeut un- 
flci* a spreading walnut-tree, tsn the brink of a rivulet 
j tinning round tin: Aga'^ garden, which suj^died us with 
resscs. # 
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As wc were rising to dcpart9 a tall fair-complexioned 
Turk, lialf wrapped in a tattered Varment^ having every 
mark of extreme poverty, but with an easy graceful 
mien, walked over the little plank laid across the brook 
from the garden, and accosted me first in Italian, and af- 
terwards, seeing my surprise at hearing any thing but 
TurkisIiTrom a Turk, in Latin, errtiuiring if I understood 
tliat language— sci^ lingtuim Ldtinain?^* He* 
added a Vcw sentences, in a manner which shewed he had 
0;.fcc been accustomed to converse. He was asked where 
he had leaivit bis ^atin. He said at home. Had he ever 
received any public instruction ?, Vidi ctiam academiam 
ml non Jrequentavif^ was his reply. He had seen the 
.English at Alexandvia. When questioned as to the place 
of ids birth, and his coiintrj^ he answered, « citiis 
mundV ^ — « f am a citizen of the world j’* and smiling, 
put an end to our interrogatfjrics, by asking me if I will- 
ed to see the garden belonging to his nfaster : << yxmexi-> 
(lire hunc hortmu nici magistri esV^ tfiis instant a 
Turk richly dressed came up, and accosting him with 
great kindness and familiarity by the nanje of Selim, they 
both walKe^d away to the village. 

The singularity of meeting a Turk talking Latin in a 
solitary garden in the Troad^ although not so agreeable 
;iu adventure as that which hefel the friend of ^schines^ 
and (as Mr. Le Chhvalior thought) on this very spot,^ 
engaged our thoughts for some time, and we could only * 
conclude him to be one of tht many prisoners or desert- 
ci*s from the French Egyptian army who embraced Islam- 
isrn. some, as it was reported in France at the time, from 
inclination, others to save their lives. 

The springs and the poofs of water unite their strevams, 
which arc partly lost in the marsh, and partly flow into 
the channel of the Bournabj|shi rivulet, and the wliolc 

• 

• Le Chevalier commeDti^g seriously on the accident of Cal- 
Inlioe, calls it a circumstance ever to he ZTgretled, as it preverued 
-Lschines fmm entering into a minute examination of tlie plain of 
'IVo}, and from giving the result of his enctuirics to the world I a 
I'onialne thought otherwise, ^nd made somewhat belter use of Ci- 
xiion's advenluiv than Mr. Lc C-divho really hclieved th;U .V-schmes 
^5anie to Troas t<^write such a piece of topography as Ins own. (Jnr 
nrcumstance l)a.s as usual (escaped or lieen tinnotircd b\ him, although 
hfs eck'or has been more exphc.t letters oi J.sl nines aie 

•hoiig'ht to be s'fJurious’, • 
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fountain is called Saranda Orliia — Tlie Forty Eyes. The 
last tnenthuied soune^is ilioui^lit by the^ people of the 
place to be rold^ bu) ^ in far t of the same temperature as 
thb tepid fountaitu altbou^t^h, as it dues not rise and settle 
in a basin, but flows off iri^o the, pools, its warmth is not 
so e^ily peiveived as that of the other springs. To the 
taste they appeared ttf me exactly the same, and only not 
•chill; a fact,^wbich» considering the number of warm 
sources in this part of the country, it would not be worth 
w^hiJe to mention, if Mr. Le Chevalier and his disri^cs 
bad net positively pronounced them to be the two foun- 
tains of the Scamander, the acw/ vityAs of Homer, one of 
which was enveloped in smoke, as of a burning fire, 
whilst the other in the summer rusiied forth cold as the 
liailf the^tihill snobs and thev^ice.^ 

.My last visit was paid to these springs on the last day 
of April, which was more sultry ‘than an English mid- 
summer, and might therefore have shown the freezing fa- 
culty of the coiy spring to advantage. I repeat, however, 
that no difference was perceptible between the tempera- 
ture of the fountains. Yet Mr. Le Chevalier, comparing 
if with the other, says it is always cold ;^’t,vvhen, how- 
ever, he could see the broad, the angry Scamander in a 
rivulet, in spite of all ancient authority, w Iiether of poe- 
try or prose, it is not surprising that lie should reject the 
Evidence of his senses, and find the warm and freezing 
“ sources of that river in the tepid fountains of Bourna- 
bashi. Demetrius of Scepsis confessed that the Scaman- 
der rose in the hill Cotylus from one source ; and Strabo 
endeavoured to explain away the difficulty, by suggesting 
that the hot spring may have failed, or that the two 
sources may have been those of some tributary stream, 
which might therefore be«fairly called springs of the Sea- 
xnander. This must be allowed, and was so by Mr. Bry- 
ant, to be a very reasonable account ; ancjl those believers 
in the Iliad who can reconcile one hot and one icy foun- 
tain with many tepid springs, maybe willing to adopt tlie 
latter suggestion, and suppose the sources at Boiirnabasht 
to be tliose to which Hector was pursued by Achilles. It 
must, Jiowever, be observed* fbat the explanation can 
hardly be applied to springs supplying a^ rivulet which 

♦ IliaJ, X \» M:* ‘ -v 1:7 Des^cript. rU'n of Tro^ 
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does not fall v'to tlie main river till within a mile and a 
haH of its mouth; and, moreover, ^liat if Demetrius or 
Strabo had thought these Bournabashi fountains to have 
^ jeen the fruyai, or if they had been comni|only so call- 
^cd and notircd amfmgst^thc oilier Homeric objects, it is 
next to aij impossibility, that after^havipg made the re- 
mark and particularly discussed the di®culfy, the author ^ 
should not have mentioned tlidir existjBncedn the Trojan 
plain. Let me add, that those who befievc in the foun- 
tains, may as well believe Bournabashi to be Troy ; for 
if Achilles and Hector fou^t on this spot, the great dif- 
•ficulty of the distance of the city from tlie sea ia re- 
moved ; indeed they are almost bound to believe it, since 
;he vSeamandrian springs were in sigQt of, and not fjr 
iVoin, the city. • 

Tlierc are at Bournajmslii several traces df some aw- 
( iciittown having stood in the vicinity,, and the situation 
i>r the village is such, as 1 have observed the^Greeks ge- 
iirrnlly choose fur their cities ; blocks of*carvcd marble 
and grariilc, one or two containing inscriptions wJiich 
throw no light on the subject, are to IfO found in the 
houses, and* parlicularly in the Aga’s court-yard: ves- 
tig('s of a paved way are also discernible. But it is on 
i\w hill Balii-Dalii, a quarter df a mile to the south-south- 
casu tiicit the citadel iif Priam and the tombs of his sons 
itavc been at last discovered. Above the first rugged flat 
iiiorc is a second eminence, 4:hc higliest summit of llic 
hill ; on this arc three barrows, not so large as those on 
the shore of the strait, but Similar to them in every rc- 
^pcf’t, except that one, like the cairns of Scotland, is 
rhiefly composed of stones thrown loosely together. It is 
possible that the covering of turf may have been worn 
av\ay by exposure to the wind and rain. Mr. Le Cheva- 
lier ( hose to call it the tomb oP Hector, and found a won- 
derliil siinilarity*between its position and that of the imi- 
tauvf s'/pulchre which Andr<^aclie raised to the mt*mory 
of lier hero on the shores of the Epirus.^ The cenotaph 
however was before the city, in a grove, on the banks* of 
the feigned Simois. » 

• 

Ante urbi^i in luco, falsi Simoentis ad undam.*’ 

JEn. id. V. 300. 

% ^ 

‘ “ Virpil takoR a very inp;'eniotis method of poinSne: oiU tlie true 

i‘nalio!\ of n.-rt<)T\ tfimh.’* — IXscript. of Plain ol Troy, 123, 

V Ml,. II. A a 
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Tliis barrow is in '•■Mr. Le Chevalier’s city, and no 
n;^rc on the banks ofetbe Sinlois, than Blaize Castle near 
Bristol is on the b^nks of the Avon. It stands near the 
bribk of A Afoep very high above the Menderc. 

ir Vli^i hail aby particuTar spdt in view, we may find 
som(^biajg''jfull|ts likely to have been the prototype of his 
. destiHptioi], lhr,% ape in 'Strabo,* that at a place called 
Opbryrnjhiii^^^ grove of Hector; but this 

was bk of the strait, twenty-five miles at.tlic 

least, We do not know, in fact, that 
the.se^ulchre; wit^ in tlrat grotre, or on any other spot ; for 
art oracle plibs^vbd htoongst the Thebans, related that 
tffft .aslM^ pf Hector had been conveyed from I’roy to 
^ir'^Viity^ and ^is tomb was sho'wn at the foutitaio of 
ffidipus.f If any inference is to be drawn from tlie lines 
in the Pharsalia, in which the PJirygian tells Cresar nol 
to tread on the ashes of Hector, it is, that no such barrow 
as is now seen on Balli-Dahi, was ever called the tomb of 
that warrior.^ ' 

Another of the tumuli is the tomb of Psiris, but which 
of tliem has nht been as yet determined ; Strabo, how- 
ever, relates that his monument was at Cettreiie.^ On 
the surface of the summit of Balii-Dahi are sonic flat 
stones regularly disposed,'the vestiges of two pits or cis- 
^ms, and near tlie edge of the precipice above the river 
where it is four hundred feet high, the foundation stones 
of massive uncemented walls. 


• Lib. xiii. p. 595. 

•} KeL/*Exropoe BHjStt/oic taps ; rtt frpo; k *' 

Kvju^ii Apjiyj*. — Pans. tib. ix. 569, edit. Uanoir. 

I ' Securus in alto 

€vrafninc ponebai greaSus, Phryx iticoU manes 
Hectoreos calcare vetat*^ 

Fharaal. ix. v. 975. 

Thus rendered by Mr. Le C. ** Cssar, in traversing the plain of 
lYoy, was walking inadvertently over a heap of stonea and of tw K 
whicit no longer retained the ^hape of a tomb : ** Stop, Caesar,’' 
cried his guide, “you are treading upon the ashes of Hector,*' p. 
122. Let me ask whether the original, or even this strange Iransla 
tion, gives a picture of any one Climbing on a rugged precipice, 
amoiigst ruins, and over the sunflnits of actual tombs ? For either 
Mr Le C. must believe that Lucan really alludos to the barrow on 
ISulii-D.ihi, or the reference is altogether Inapplicable and futile ; b .r 
he poet could iiever have said that there were no i;^iins on tiiis hill 
Lib. siii. p. 69(\ 



A most correct view of these «relics is given in the 
tliirty -seventh plate of the Topography of T*‘«y> the au- 
thor of which, has never called his pencil to the aid. of liis 
^ ten ; but with a candour and ingenuity ver^ .rarely, to be 
met with in a theorist, has, ill the lld6Ut^;!8lE', life, ripple* 
sentation^ funished us with competent nii^nB of ^l^trov- 
ing his system. Those who look at.the^istigeft' pp Balli- ^ 
Dahi in his plate, may be asshred l^t' B^^lire.the ’ 
tu^ appearances on. that hill f but ehoQ^ft'lRaj^^iave seen 
already said to ednvihee them, that sd^sebj^ ||iks been 
given to the* imagination, ini calling two b'r tl^ree'nnep pf 
single flat stones the ruins of the palace Ffiamt the pa- 
lace of Hector, the palace oj Meocander, the temple of Jlp^, 
the temple of Minerod, and the temple oj^ Jupiter. 

The same author of courste is not deterred by the tdtr 
cient authorities who mention that no vpstige was left of 
I'roy, but quotes Babylon as kn instanqp, that ruins lung 
thouglit to have perished may be at last discovered. He 
might liavc added Baalbek, the finding oP whose remains 
by Mr. Wood was ridiculed as a' chimerical invention; 
but was Babylon at any time sought after as was Troy I 
were its ruins in the midst of the most polite and learned 
people in the world, who for a succession of ages desired 
and tried in vain to discover sts site ? I see no parity 
whatever in the twojeases, and I must add, that it is not 
to be credited that Efemetrins of Scepsis, and other en- 
quirers living on the spot, woyld overlook any part of the 
i'rojan plain on the banks of the Scamander containing 
tlic ruins of palaces and temples, which must necessarily 
have been twenty times more considerable in tliose days 
than they are at present * 

The real Trojan palaces, ifthey ever existed, must have 
licen erected in the very infancy*uf architecture, and what 
excellence could have been atoned in this art, when let- 
ters had not been invented, when commerce was a change 
of commodities, arithmetic eounting on the fingers, and 
when carpenters byilt ships with a brazen hatchet 7* The 

f 

* Wood's Essay on Homer, jip. 268, 27^4. That such must have 
been the state of society when evc^i Homer wrote, may be cfcduced 
from his poems. Jtfr. W. observes, that the poet does not talk of 
••^lailpture with admiration. The oldest statues of the gods were 
blocks wood scarcely cut ; the temples, athe KXyra^J'atf^stfA of those 

A/es may, howc^’cs* mean and simple, have been decent ojmugh for 



greater part of tfie liwuscs of (he royal ffity of Sunlit’, 
when it was destroyed by tlie lonians, were rith<*r of 
re^dSf or brick thatched with rceds^ and of this material 
vV^^inay 8up|iqse tlic temple of Cyhqle to have been made, 
whbh w^$ burnt with the ^tlier •buildings,* The walls 
of the citadel ;\vere course more durably copstructod, 
but the interior buildings coiild hardly have answered to 
*any thing ^ palace* nor can wc think 

that the Pergainijs of Priam was comimscd of edirice.\so 
constructed as to. leave remains discernible after a period 
of three thdus(itid years. 

such divioities; The poet, when describings the celestial habiistions, 
sayg nothing' qf their %ize or construction, lAit confines him$elt'to tin- 
covtUncM of their materials. Agapemnon's palace, or the sreasmy of 
Atieus, lately discovered at Mycensc, is, it is true, a durable labi ic, 
a$ also is the treasury of ^fjmeus ai Orcbomcno ; but we cannot ur 
sure 'that 4hqjie buildings did exist in the timers alleged; we can onl> 
know that thejf were very ancient* and had lUosc particular denomi 
nations amongst thf G racks of' after ages. 

• ’'Efl-fltv rno-i otKtat^ m jjtiv :TXiyv<f, "Orstt e 

Au'ftm Kxt irKtv^iVitt ktav, nAhttfx'jv uxi>y Tatf ofiopat:. — Ih.rud. flist, I*!' 

V. cs>p. lOlj p, 242>*edit. Edinb. 1806. 
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LETTER XLIt. 

rhe Districtqf^ Troad. — Mtte.—‘Eski-8ciiptki.—-BairS- 
ilche. — ICas-daghy, the Cotylm of - Ida. — Argument 
agnimt the identity of thai 8uminit{with the Homeric 
Gar game — and against thfli of Sho^ihim and SigSrnn 
with the Promontories bounding the Grecian Camp, tnen- 
iioiied in the Iliad.— The Authority of Virgil quoted . — 
The Homeric Troy in front of Teiieaos. — J7ie Geogra- 
phical Plain <f Troy ^obably not that of Ute Iliad.— The 
Jinmeric iMndmarks invented by'the Greeks after Uie Jlge 
of the Poet. — J^o inference to be drawn from castuU Rt- 
srmblaneiis between the Descriptions of them, and the ac- 
tual iMtulscape near the Banks of the Mendere The en- 

deavours of fVriters to adjust the Poetical to the present 
I'ositiom entirely unsucces^uL — Mr. Pope's Map, and 
the unaccountable fUmarks upon it by Mr. Le Chevalier. 
— Conclusion of OhaervaUons on the Troad, with an En- 
quiry into the limits of the dneisnt Hellespont. 

THE rrmains on Ball^Dahi have been referred to 
a very late periodt but wl«en we know that the Troad 
was full of towns* of wbtcii Strabo^ enumerates twl-nty* 
we shall not be at a loss to account for antiquities* cither 
(in this siHit* or in any other fmrtion of the same region. 
At Ei'kissi-Kctti and Bos-Reui* villages on the ridge 
stretching south-westward l^*om Boumaboshi* on which 
stands Udjek-Te^ there are dso many fragments of 
niiu-ble and granite ruins : part of these were thought by 
Dr. Ihu-nckc to belong to Ilium. 

'I'iic (>x|H‘rtatinn that the frigate would sail imuK'diato- 
ly up tlic strifits* prevented us fnim proceeding above 
Hiiui'uiibashi along the banks of tlye Mctideiv, to t he sum- 
mit of till' hi^rlicst liill of the Idpran diaifl. Iv:^-(laghy. 
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But as no one ever tbqfight of searching for Troy above 
tlie point to which w|} confined nur rescarclies, we were 
the lees anxious to prosecute our journey in that quarter. 
Traveling in the Troad is at present not only safe, hut 
perfte^yr h|^eable, for Englisliraen especially , owing to 
Ihp gi>hd disposition of the governors of the, district. 
The wlieji|l,id«ann territory, nearly that of t'iie lesser 
I’hrygia, p df^etr.twpoWer.of Hadoum ()gl<»u, or Hadgi 
Osnnan more immediate jurisdiction of ^ho 

Troaid Vip thuifattds of his son, Hadoum Zade, or Hadji 
AiCbwetB#y; :The. latter tiiese resides at£ne, a town 
on the banks of a riviiiet which falls into the Mendcre 
about twelve miles above Bournabashi, and which is 
named in the mapo the Andrius, a river flowing from the 
cdlhitry t^ied anciently Canasena. 

ICltas been thought probable, that Ene may be on the 
site of the town .^nea, which the ‘ancient inhabitants al- 
leged was th^ royal seat of .^neas. The account of the 
tradition is fronv Strabo, but he nays nothing of a large 
barrow which there is hear the modern town callrd Sov- 
ran-Tepe — the mSovereign^s Tomb, or Ene-Tcpc — the 
Tbmb y Ene, and which, if it stood in ancient times, was 
perhaps, as were many othef similar monuments in diller- 
ent parts of the world, shewn as the tomb of .dineas. 
lyhatever weight is derived from tbejsimilarity of the an- 
cient and modern names will be le^Mned by observing 
*that there is another Ene on tiie shore of the Adramyt- 
tian gulf above Bairam, the ancient Assos. A village to 
the south is called Eski-Scupthu, which, as it corresponds 
in its site, and partly id its name, with Palas-Sccpsis, fif- 
ty stadia from ^nea* may on the position of that aii- 
cienttown. It would be hopeless to enquire, by what 
good fortune jEnea, and *Palffi-Scep8is, wliicli was a de- 
cayed place in Strabo’s timi, should alone (if wc except 
the doubtful Tbymbrek). of all the spots •in the 'IVoad, 
have preserved nearly their ancient names. The case of 
the last may be thought rooce remarkable, when the lat- 
ter city of Scepsis, sixty stadia below* the old site, has 
been entirely lost.* 

a 

• Tski in Turkish is equivalent to the friexatf in G^rk. — Pular-Sceg^ 
s fittv stadia from Strab. lib. xiii. p. 603. U near 

‘h*‘ lufrhes^part eft' Ida, kat ^ tq //.fTimtiTaTiv Tue Strab. ibid p 



Hadoum Oglou lives at the Iprge town of Bairam- 
itche, which j^ves its name to a long plain^ extending on 
the banks of* the Mendere^ between twelve and thirteen 

*' s towards the rooto of KaS*-(lagby : it is pine or ten 
*om Ene. From the* neighbourhood bf jB^^ram4tche» 
were brought two of the. marbles in the vesitbwle of the 
Public library at Cambridge.* "The whple district of 
Ida was held in much veneration^ apd it ijr probable that' 
an inquisitive traveller wo|ild find of the an- 

cient superstition which sanctified this ppetip re^oh, in 
the most rc^Q^e solitudes* in the deep iteOsi^S of 4h6 fo- 
rests and the summits of thehigbbst hills, f ! 

The source of the Mendere* a cataract* cotniponly 
called the falls of bfegara* is at the fsot of Kas-dagby* 
about six hours above Bainam-itche* ^piid not only^io 
written narrations of travellers* but the account of a 
friend who visited the* spot whilst wcVere in ^Tmtoy* 
make me lament that any incident shduld hpve occurred 
to prevent our enjoying a spectacle mors magnificent# as 
1 understand, than the brightest conception can ahtict- 
]Kite. Tlic ascent to the top of Kas-daghy Is an object 
which 1 must also regret that wo omitted to accomplish. 
If iiowcvcr we had gatuedithe eminence* it w^ould not 
have been, on my part* witiuthe persuasion that we were 
scaling the terrestrial heaven of the Idsean Jove. 

I'ht re appears to^e no way of getting over Mr. Bry- 
aut*s arguments in favour of Troy* as described by the 


(i07 It will be M well to look atlKauffer's map, and see how the site 
of Kski-Scupthu will answer to iiU description; if Bski-Scupthu is 
fubi; Scepsis, Strabo could not^y it was near Cotyliis, where the 
Scum:iniler rises, or in other wbras, his Ida Proper could not bs Coty- 
Ills. Ag'ain, Pslx>Scepsit was above Cebrene, tirw and six- 
ty stadia above Xew Scepsis— r<nt/is«c ifnaenTm tie 
i-uv vvy but ilie Scaiiiander Sowed between the 

tcHiiory of Scepwa and Cebrene—Ts* A Awsio rn 

: A T«r Sa4Mar/|P*r fcirc? ibid, p, 

:}97 Accordifij^ to tbit account, ocepais should be on the nortii bank 
of the Scamander ; |pl how wilt tkia answer with what Strabo says ia 
another place, that the plain country of the Troad. m the lup tout 
pari towards the mountains, stretched as far to t/tesoufA as the m 
boiirlKKid of Scepsis, ibid, p.*596. The confusion of confusions is 
^rell in Mr Barbii du"lloccage% map of Troas, attached to Ana- 
charsis, and majf convince any one of the extreme difficulty of rt;- 
the aiv ient geography of this celebrated region. 

• No, XVI. Ap, XXVI. Clarke’s (ireA 



poetf beiag under the ^ost southern psi’ts of find 
near those mountain.*^ of Troas, called Lectuin and Gar- 
gams }* and I shall observe, that what Mr. Wood calls 
the ui^chinei^',f and may be denominated the celestial ^n- 
pdgr^jph^'oC J^pmer, can be addsced as a proof of this 
sn^oisitioii. , . ^ _ 

That ^hioh the ancient geographers called Ida, is a 
’chain oif Id^^tendWg ndrth-north-east from Baba, oi- 
Lectorai, dip diyliwp into several ridges, two summits, of 
which (e>C|iMi^yJgivei] in the fifteenth plate of the Topo- 
graphy of overlook tho whole s!oping*couutry to- 
waiw Tmedss. The hjghost point of these ranges, once 
called Cotyliis, now' Kas-daghy, will be seen by looking 
at j^anli^^!# mapf^to be at a vast didtanre, both ironi Lec- 
tiftn ^‘d'Sigeum,*and to be tiear the sea on no side, cx- 
that of the .Adramyttian gulf, where the Grecian 
Heist could not ha^e been stktioned, or it would not have 
been visibic/rom the top of Samotlirace, as in the thir- 
teenth book of t(ie Iliad it is said to liave been. The plain 
of titeiildlendere towards Cape Janissary, is distant from 
Mount Co^i^^ or Kas-dagby, thirty-five miles at tin- 
least, , and separated Qsim it by a ridge of>h)w- brown 
hins,.and a large tract O'f-ptain country. But Gargartis 
and Lectum were immediatdy above the scene of action 
ip the Iliad, not figuratively, but actually. The king ot 
gods and men might have remainm in tiie Thessalian 
‘ Olympus^ to have seen the, ships of tlje Greeks, and tin 

^ See Dissertation, p. 134, «nd jt 136, to the end. 

I Essay on Homer, p. 133. I 

i This mountain Mr. Bryant calif the heavenly Olympus. btkI doi 
not imag'ine it to be a hill upon earth (DisaerUtlon, &c. p. U3). Hi' 
chief reason is adduced from thcctrcumstanco,Uiat Jupiter, in 
thence from Ida, is said tb Hy ** between the earth and the starry shy*' 
(U e. ver 46); but it appears that Juno is standing on this sain*' 
Olympus in the fourteenth hook, and in that placo it is evidently thr 
Thessalian Olympus, for her route if traced from the mountain ovci 
JEmathea, or the plain of Thessaly, thence over the hills of Thract 
to Athos, lA^mnos, and Lectum (Ik S. ver. 235dU> 2S5). This seat o' 
the gods, although described by the poet as in the heavens, ai an im 
measurable height above 'he rest of t|e earth, was still on tlic acturil 
summitpf the man^^headed Olympus — 

’AjtKTitT^ UCf'Jftt ^UKui'Uf^CS — 

in order to scale which, the giants heaped Ossa on Pclion, tw'o 
' tins also ui Thessaly TA'cn the cclesiial properties of oT\inpus 
e/? a mountain, not of any region in 6ic sky detached 
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*Aty of Ti'oy^ iiiilcss he hud wish(f(I to be ncoi* the plarii 
Jior would he have poured a cloud round his horses ami 
cliariot, to render them invisible,^ If the combatants, and 
.^Jioswhole scene of actfoni had been thirty distant 
from his station. Whenlthe gdBs held 
file Troja^is, it was on a mount in the jdain } %iid when 
Jupiter quitted the Iteavebs to wirtcli over , 

the summits wl>ence he lduni^4 hb; dgfainst 

ilic» Greeks were mrti it is probaMe^r divided Troy 
by intervenyig fittWrand pji^iis. In tha thhrt^nfh book 
of the Iliad, it is said, that^®^ ttie 
on the woody Samotbrace, the wiSSfe y jfifit uM 

the city of Pmm, mid^Hie si^p$ t4e Cheeks; and the 'vi* 
rinity of the objects Wy perfiaps by thjjy^ 

being mentioned together.f ^hc part oElda calleil Rec- 
tum,* stretched down to.the sea, for them Juno and Som- 
nus, on their passage from LemiioSr fimt ielllsIAie Wavesi** 

"I/wv <r U*T^HV lULUftfit a»pafc 

\uTer. ‘'Od* xnriTia Ik 3. 2S3r 

JSut not only the promontory, but part of the bill towards 
ilic summits of the mouataid was so called ; since the 
icmis of Lectum tremUtd under the fiet of (he deities as 
they ascended; and fhese woods were not far bcucatl{ 
(larRarus, for in tlira Somnus* concealed himself on a 
pine-tree, to assist the macbinalions.of the goddc8S.*wlio 
advanced swiftly to the seat of Jupiter. 

l H#i» /i r«/>y4lfo, Ailfdf 


rrom the earth. “ It vw new ilialwti b, the wind, nor hidden by 
ht tempest, nor approtehed by the Unm but wee in n cloudless at- 
mosphere, encircle^ with a pure aplrtidlbr.'’ 1 fc«d the variety in 
the Homeric dcscriptiwiS of Olym|ws, noticed by Mr. R. F. Knight in 
Jus Carmina Homerica,p. 36, not after Mr, Bryani’yj||ahner. but as a 
proof that in Uw inf^jdve partaoC poetry eongrifllru not to be ex- 
pec ted. iH' » 

* KrtTdt S' irifA mxvf B. 1. 46, 52. 

j 1 set that in the Obiervfttions ‘W Mr Le ChevAlier’s Tr^tisc (p 
Z'2), this passage if adduced in proof of the oamc point. The sen- 
does not» however, adimt solely of such un iiuorpretation it 
:Tia> jrfTply, that vlie god could sec the wlu^lo range of Ida^ Mid cniUd 
,^e aho the city J*r ram and (he slaps of the G^^fks. ^ 

Voi . II.‘ B h 
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SoinnuS'inay bo supposed to have beeu at,liHnd> and no! 
fiip from the top of Idn, 

Now would Juno hove gone from ImbrOs to Li€ctun]> 
in.order tip dl+ire at the seat of Jupiter, who was loot- . 
ing ddwn the plain of Trojf, if that plain had been 
near Sigeiiitt, which Is almost as far from the pcpniontory 
.Lectum, as i#is fl'om the mountain wliicli is the summit 
of the Id^m. ta^gc ? Sjt(4bo indeed calls Gargarus the 
top of lda>^ notwithstanding he gives tlie name of Cuty- 
lus to the fiifi wifere the Scamander, to^tijer with the 
Gninicas’ilid «i£!sepos,f basits source, which ic found by 
actual o^rration to he the highest point of the whole ' 
Idman chain, and about seven hundred and seventy-live 
aboWa the lavel of the sea. The town Gargara was 
on a high promontory, twenty-seven Roman miles from 
Jutctum, and at (he moatii qf the .\dramyttian gulf, pro- 
'perly sh called. tThe summit Gargarus may have been 
above it, od the ridges either to the north-north-east in 
the direction Cutylus, or to the north-west towards 
Lectum. Antandros, the town, was not far from Gargara, 
for it was onlylbirty-five Roman miles from Alexandria 
Trdas ; but a mountain ca^ed Cilleum was between the 
height Gargarus and Antandros so that Cilleum most 
probably may have been tlfe ridge in the northern direc- 
tion from Gargara, and Gargarus north-western sum- 
roitsj ^ 

On the wb<de, there seems no positive authority for 
supposing Cotylus and Oargarua to be the same inoun - 
tain,$ notwithstanding the dtisions of Hesycliius, A’ibius 
Sequester, and Macrobius, and the dreams of the gram- 
maijans, who, to streogthdi their hypothesis, had re- 
course to the last re80Ui;pe of criUdsm, an absurd ety- 
mological conjecture J ^ 

• Lib. xiii. p. 583. r 
f LU). .itii. 

4 Lib xiii. 

^ Pocotke Mrs, ** fiArparurt was summit of MoiHit 

Jda, probably more to Ute south tlian^tylus.”«-Observatiun.s io Asi.^ 
Minor,#p. 107. ^ 

j) Vid. not. Pliil. .Inc M.uisacci. in Plutarthi Jluv, p. 76, vol n 
Pluf. Op. Om edit. I’ajis, 1624 ** iia dicium quasi 

?9v caput r^ipitiS^tit somnot^it grammaiici ” 

Anodu^' p.i; of the jvafix* annotator, quotej^ Tibius .Stupicsicr, 

'be au^liOr ''I *2t 'V il' s, ’.p-M’K-iu'd aliovf*, rts •'.iviiil.' 
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Again — Jupiter seated on Ida, |urns liis eyes from tlie 
.'^cenc of action towards the land pf the Tltracians and 
Mysiana. By which, aa Strabo in hia seventh book oh- 

S 'vea,* Homer must be understood, to mean the Thra- 
\s separated from tho thvad by the and the 

Europeat^ Mysians, ^ 

* Mutrmp t’ . II. M*. S. 

Under correction better jod|inmtt8«l .reitt#^ how- 
ever, to hint, that when the geo^pher ea|daiaed muo, 
back, by trtr^o avi-*. fsc. •rmt X filin') behind, Or at the back 
of the Trojans, it was in conformity wiAi his notion o^yie 
site of Troy, but that the more apparent fattorpretatituT of 
the passible is, tliat Jupiter h>oked boedc, behind him, or 
at leastfn a direction entirely different flrom that of bis 
usual oi^ect. Tiie expression ‘rftmt Mrrt, « ke turned hie 
eyes,’* the word « back,** and in the Latin 

version seor»um,t and in our translation « apart,'* will 
be hardly thought to signify that he •* lifted bis eyes and 
looked OV& and beyond the Ti^jan plain which must 
have been the case if the scene of action was on the 
sl)oi e of the straits. But sifoposing the god to be look- 
ing towards Lectui^he mus^then have turned his eyas 
hack and apart frotn Troy, ra order to take a view of 
Thrace and Mysist This consideration, if it had* been 
suggested by any better authority than my own, 1 should 
regard as decisive of the crkclusion that Homer’s plain 
uf Troy cannot have been flrther north than the country 
near Alexandria Troas, atld that it lay a little to tite 
south of west from Cotylus, beneath Gargarus, a height 
of Ida, the roots of which fqymed the promontory L^- 
tum. 

thai the Xanihus or-Sounuider flows into the FropontU (Xanthu$ 
I'ruiz.lho proxiatut*ox' Ifln monte defloensSimoentijunctus in Pro- 
poiitidem funditur — not; sd Sesmandruro, il»d.)i by which a jodg- 
ment muy be formed of the rdiance to be placed on his decisions in 
any topographical nicety. lie may possibly mean what is called the 
Propnntic Hellespont, above Abydus, but is wrong even in that case. 

'~'*-4ia(rc 295. 

“ Se versi.tn,”— Sen Dr. Claske’s note to verse fi49. 1?. «' 

a ^ 
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Let me add that, whatever was commonly thought i t 
spectini^ tbe preteiisbwKS of the Rhoetcan shores, vie find 
a trape of the maia Grecian atwy having been near Lec- 
tuBi ; for an altar to the twelve raised by Agan^||||s 
Tton, was -idtown on that pramontbry ;• and as the ki^ 
of kings remained stationary before Troy, an^ did not 
undertake any expeditions against tlie tributary cities,^ 

* it Is not lil^)stb*^ his idtdr abould be at Lectum if liis 
troops were at Sigc^m.Nlt may be asked, if the Scaman- 
iler of Stjfabo ia notthe^amander of fioiher. why should 
bis Leett^-ilbe ibeiii'ioi^ of tliat name in the Iliad? 

1 do'nbb^ Kew this questiou is to be answered; but 
the conclasibn cannot establish any thing in favour of the 
liver, altliQiigh ^ may destroy thr pretensions of the 
nfibihtaiini, The arrangemehts of the Helladian Greeks, 
in fixing the scenes of the Homeric poems, were extreme- 
ly fanciful : .for example, ^ge, where was the palace of 
j^eptune, and from which some thought the Ailgean took 
its naiiie> according to. them was in Buboea, at the place 
afterwards called Carystus so that tho god of the sea, 
when be took 4our strides from Saniothrace to 
went jBfty leagues ont of his way to mount his chariot, 
since he might have reached the deep cave between lin- 
bros and Tenedos, where he left his horses, in one-fourth 
^f that distance, and by filing in a.dtrect line from his 
station on the mountsun llirRrds Th.y. 

Ndtwitiistanding the obj^tions which have been made 
to the citation of Virgil by Mr. Bry^tdl as an evidence 

Sirab. lib. xiii. p. 605. I 

f ** For the chief expeditSont ^ule to oUier places were under 
AchtUes, which are mentioned lliadf !• 326, Odyss. T. 105 ; and at 
these times we are told in expfess terms, that Agamemnon, and con 
jfequently the main army, remained before Troy.’’ — Bryant, Obsena 
tions, p, 6. • 

t Strab. lib. riii.p, 386, • 

5 Iliad, N. vcr. 15— 35. • 

II It does not seem a necessary consequence, as that learned person 
-thought, that Virgil’s city was immediately Vnder Anlandros, bt- 
cau^ Aiincas built his ships in that situation— 

^ ^ * Biib ipsa 

Antandro et Phrygix .... montibus Idx 

If it had been any where in the district of Antandros (for I d o 
find there was, as Mr. Bry.'yu .asserts, a mountain of that nairff-TT it 

• ^ lib. .\ ill P W * 
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j.i tliis investijjation, from the supf)OsitioQ that he was iie- 
Ter on tlic spot, I cannot but conaidcr the authority of 
the Latin poet as deririttg the more weight from the very 
cirgiimstance, on account of which it has been so much 
disregarded. Had he'dVer vteited the sfaoreii of the Hel- 
lespont, y. is probable that he wovhl faav<^ follpwed the 
commonly-received opinion of the Greehs of Phry^pa,^ 
and that, besides Sig^um antT Rfamt^um, he would have' 
introduced other positions and notorions objects. As it 
is, wc mus^ conclude that he supposed himself following 
his great prototype, in placing bis Trdy and Trojan plain 
opposite to Tenedos ; and we maj^hiirly think it of some 
importance to be su^rted by so great a name, in pre- 
ferring the country about Alexandria Troas to that ^mr 
Ilium, for the site of the Hitmeric city and the scehfof 
tlic war. A very general perauasiun in jfavour of this po- 


woiiUl have been to the soath^ast of Lectum ; nor coSld it be in face 
of 'renedos, nor burnish the Sigean straits with ^ts flames. Virgil 
^xprcBsly informs us, that at the destruction of the city the Trojans 
were dispersed; and that a number of fugitives gollected under An- 
rhises, who, when the fleet was ready, set sail at the beginning of, 
summer, llilit Ai^neas and bis Tro|ans did hot depart from Troy, but 
from a post which they occupied on one of the summits of Ida, is 
part of the story which Dionysius of Halicarnassus thought most pro- 
bable, and which the ancient WTitcr Helianicus followed in his history 
• if the I rojans;* and tlTere is no incongruity in supposing that, fl)*- 
.’jc;- from the burning clfy, he went towards a region in a difl'ereirt 
fiuirter from that which was the station of the Grecian fleet a'iid ar- 
ny, und embarked at some distance Vrom Troy. In the interpretation 
il the words of JEneas,* ** I leave the port and the fields where Trov 
',lood” — I 

Fortusque relinquo 
Ht campos ubi iVoja fUii ; 

r.'c ma) retiuce them to the language of prose, and understand the 
hero simply lo say, ** I set sail, and qfilt my country.’' There is b) 
no means any necessity for connect! mg the “port” with “the fields 
where I'roy stood/’ How iEqpas came to raise a large tomb for Dei- 
pliobus on the Rho^tean shore, unless that shore wjts near his Troy, is 
indeed a. question not easily to be^awsweredi nor can it be very well 
ac( ounted for, why the spot chose^ for this monument was the very 
station of Ur (;rcek8,*who might be supposed to interrupt the pious 
l.ibours of the hero. According, however, to the compact bct\\^een 
Uic tireeks and the Trojans un(!ir .'F.noas, the comjuerors were to fa- 
cilitate the evaruation of the country hv the latter, f and nuV^dil no" 
have ft>rhidtleM dir funeral ri»cs : or Virgd may have used llie epithet 
^in, t;> signify tlic shores of the Trojan plain. 
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?)iUon obtained amongst the learned of^mudcrn tinieb. 
Caat^bon, in his commentary on Sti'abo, evidently shows 
that he thought the shores of the identical Trojan plain 
to, be the land on the continent nearest to Tenedos ;,£u' 
he remarks, that Strabo g^es a*shorter distance between 
the main-lan^ and thp island tlian Kiny, wbi(;h, as the 
latter is talking of Sig^um, is perfectly reconcileable with 
‘ fact, and Would not have l^n noticed by any one who 
did not conceive Sig£am in front of Tenejdos.* Indeed, 
the Sigean shore, although not Sig£nm, is spid by Pliny 
to be opposite to Tenedos ;f and the spot occupied after- 
wards by Alexandria Troaswas named, so we learn from 
Strabo, Sigi84 A town, or district, between the Sigcaii 
and the AiexandHan territory, anti in face of L'enedus, 
t^tf'callld Arhmtim;$ and* Dr. Pococke conceived the 
^iOft of the Greeks to he in that quarter : Mr. Bryant 
4aes indeed affirm, that it was so denominated from be- 
ing the supposed station of the Grecian ships, and the 
place of the enltampment, quoting Strabo as liis autlio- 
rity.ll Here, however, it does not ap|>ear that he is held 
out by the geographer; at least 1 have not been able to 
fixuimn any thing in the tbfce places where iris mention- 
ed in his thirteenth book, conveying such a meaning. 
Strabo dbes seem to makei* it the boundary of the jtiain 
country of the Troad to |he snutlv;fT but having plarcd 
the ^nrt of the Greeks before the ^ean promontory, ex- 
pressly puts Achmum aftec that headland.** 

It has been shown, I believe, that the ancient topogra- 
phers looked fur the scene df the Iliad on the sliores ui 
the straits ; and that the pratent face of the country cor- 
rrsiwnds sufficiently with tfcir accounts, to enable us not 
only to understand, but to form a judgment on the accu- 

t 

• *Ov 7r>iiK; T»v TiTrAfttAOpTc THf 

-ftit abesse Tenedum a xii. x et d pass. ^u<t: stadia suiil al. 

quuuto plura. — P. 226, Comment. It Castig. 

f Adversa Sigeo r.tton adjaoetTeoedus ”— Lib. v cap, 
f 2/yixt.— Lib. xUi. 604. 

$ Ap'jatwsp. — Sic kg Caaaub. Com.tet Castig. in lib xiii pp 

-m. * • 

|i Observations on a Treatise, p 21 
Lib, Xili. p. 696 
** Tbl^* pp. 60 i 
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racy of, tlieir conclusions respecting Uip city of Priam 
and the plain df Troy. Whether (be fabfe of the poet 
was founded on fact, or was altogether fiction (a point 
wliich it has been my wish entirely to leave out of this 
enquiry), I see no neceMity foaallbwmg, with Mr. Black- 
well,* that Homer, although he m^ have been acquaint- 
ed with l^rygia, had a personal knowleds^ of. the precise 
site of his war, or bad fixed *ftpon any distinct spot for * 
thi; scene of his action. It is tme, indeed^ that an inimi- 
table air of tru^ is to be found in his deswiption ; that 
he is simpld, distijnit^, and everywhere consistent wijjii 
himself ; but this is a poi^oj^ bis art, this is the cha- 
racteristic of his genius nn excellence less likely 

perhaps to be found hi a painter of reab scenery, than in 
one wlio trusts altogether to*hi8 invention and is nol^- , 
cumbered with an adjustment of actuql localities ; and 
tiic poet is equally minute, particular, ^nd, it may be id- 
most said, credible in bis detiul, when he conducts his 
didighted guests into the coral caves of the ocean, or the 
siher palaces of Olympus. It is hardly necessary to add, 
that he cannot be aflRected by any of the difficulties atten- 
dant upun4ic examination of the question, and that there 
is no confusion in the descriptions of the Iliad, except 
when they are compared with the topography of tte 
Tro£id. . ^ , 

This confusion began to arihe the moment a question 
was instituted on the actual identity of the plain before 
Ilium with the plain of Troy* The first enquirers were 
the first to start oiyecUons. iThc conjectures of all were 
combated, and if DcAetriu of Scepsis attacked the 
(laims of Ilium, doubtless critic of Uiattown show- 
ed tliose of his V illage of thq Uteans to be equally un- 
fiiumlcd. * 

The author of the Enquiry* into the Life and Writings 
of Homer, talking of Demetrius’s commentary, says, 
« (hero, tic ascertained the real places of Homer’s descrip- 
tions, and pointed out the scenes of the remarkable ac- 
tions. He showed where the Greeks had drawn up their 
sliijis ; where Achilles ciyainpcd with his Myrmidons : 
where Hector drew' up the Ti'ojans ; and from whatcoun- 
» 

* Tfti Lriqinry Itito the l.ifc and Writiv^^s of Homer, Sject xli. p 
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tiy citinc tins auxiliariea.’’* It is astonislj^ng witfi wl»av 
biMt^as tbeso^iktgs are saidf and with what facility they 
ane iMoiitted. If any judgment is to be formed of Dc- 
metiim’s whole work from the allusions to, and extr^ts 
from, it in Strabo, he dest^ed*ratfaer than established 
the receirOd oiiihions yn this subject, <8tid as fo^ the par- 
ticukr points nbove mentioned, excepting tlio last, wc 
’have no 'hkt thhi he toitolted upon them at all, but may 
rather t^omln^ that be dM not, siD(» tb^ arc not noticed 
by tile geographer as being topics of controversjr. The 
last soento to have been the sole object of his tiiirty bonks, 
althottgh it is hefeputd^'die endof, and as a secondary 
adjunct.to, the otlier parts of the detail. 

Tbos^ho~hav|» 8een the plains dear Cape Janissary, 
oi*\^Mllh#o looked at the map of the country, may, witli 
H^cr before them, be able to find objections to the sup- 
japhd site of the jrar which* have’ escaped Mr. Bryant 
iaivd other enquirers, but they may perhaps be inclined to 
think, tliat if the Greeks of Phrygia were wrong in their 
conjectures, no such discovery will be ever made of the 
true positions as shall be allowed on all hands to be unob- 
jectionable. The present plain of the Mendcre towards 
Cape Janissary, is eertainly the plain of Troy of those 
Greeks f but the only resemblance which a three weeks 
lysidence on the spot, with the poe^ in my hand, enabled 
me to find out between tha\ plain aniHiumer’s scene, was 
that ^bich in the eyes of PIpellen, made the native coun- 
try of Alexander so like the birth-place of Henry the 
Fifth— « There is a river ill Macedon, and there is also 
moreover a river at Monmo^."t Yet the river, whose 
doubtful fountain makes us fiesitate before we follow its 
course, after appearing to ^utde us in its progress, runs 
us into a labyrinth just as’we come to the end of the clue : 
far the same description ol its mouth which shows that 
the Mendere is the Scaroander of Strabo, convinces us 
that the Scamander of Strabo was not tlte Xanttnis of 
Homer, or that the RhoStean, promontory was not the sta- 
tion of Ajax.^ But notwithstanding this insuperable dis 


* Sect. xil. p. 295. 

j- Henry V. Act iv. scene vii. 

i “ liom^r intiijiatcs verwclearly and repeatedjy, that it (ihcTtvc; 

A'U' t<) and sfi v^d a barrier to the * 



crepancy, the Greeks^ as we havft seen* pointed out not 
only the port 3f AgBmeaaoa^s armjff bat Ifteir naval sta- 
tion and the place of their eneampment;* the laaiof which 
at least was a land-aitfffc that one might . have tiiooght 
would have disappeared^ when the seven rivers over- 
whelmed the Grecian intvenchmeut These objects were 
created the same entiittsiasm wnich believed that the 
beec/i-tree near the tomb of lldb was s^l to be seen more * 
th^ a thousand years after the Trojati wm*; and there 
is no reason wi>y we should. j(dn with the Phrygian 
Greeks in ftieir belief in the one instance rather than in 
the other. Throughout the whole , of this region^ there 
was not, as Lucan tdls nit' a rock without a naine. 

Nudum est sine nomiSe Sasua- * PbanaL lib. i 

Whatever could bear (he least resembfance to pnj ob- 
ject of the Homeric landscape, became *at once a distin> 
guished feature in the future delineationa oftbe Troad ; 
and thus there was given a locality to all the transac- 
tions of that grand event, in the establishment of which 
liie Greeks, of every succeeding age were so much in- 
terested, that almost the last*of their countrymen, when 
recording tlie real victories of Salamis and Platasa, stiU 
persevered in calling it the moat glorious and the great- 
est d(“cd of Greecej-S«Awr»i’ #••>»«, »», 'bxm^,c 
T hese rcseinblancea might ha found in almost any. part 
of tli(‘ Helles[)outiiie Phrygia) and no conclusion can be 
drawn from any such accidental coincidences. 

Wlien Mr. Horace Walpcje had finished the story of 
his famous romance, be looked into the map of the king- 
dom of Naples for a well-80|f^ng name, whence it shoiM 
take its title, and fixed uponUtranto. Some time after 
till' appearance of the book, a^ady who had travelled in 
Ital} , sent him, a picture of the castle at Otranto, in 
whicit there were two small jvindows one over the other, 

" Wlioever, tlierefore.^ikces Achilles upon the Seumnder, and Ajax 
and titii troops ata distance from it, is greatly miatake n .”— BryaJPa 

D)s^(•p^alion, pp. 148, 149, 150.# 

* 'I 'Tt xtf t:’ , Km AxtUKOf^^rfoLre-^ 

T-vJ 1 I I) xiii. p 695. 

I itiircU Soe Censura, &c. Observations on the Author, prefixed 
to H ^Jroteibsis tie Hello Trojano. * • • ^ 

>01.11. ‘ Cc * 



and lookup into tlie oauntry that suited exactly to the 
slnatjt<<ii^bers (hitnono of which his heroine Matilda 
h4NU^^;young peasant siujging beneath her. Now Mr. 
Whittle had not been aware that there was any castle at 
Otranto.* • ‘ 

A little ingenuity aq^ a good deal ef enthasia|m would 
find the wished-for objects in any spot where there was a 
'wide plaihf exteadlag to thi shore backed by high moun- 
tains« ati4 watered by two streams. In the present ca^> 
points of irosenih^ee are triumphantly notkhd and insis- 
ted upeir, whilst irrecoRoileahle dirarsities easily ex- 
plained away^ and refereed lo the change caused by the 
revolutton of a^. The modem su^rartMrs of the hypo- 
thesis make the ^ feel their powdr, and roll obedient 
thiough new cbannell, with greater facility than 
(^ns or the soldiers of Alaric. |kf r. Wood finding none 
oTtfae scenes of the Iliad befow Boumabasbi, adds nearly 
'twdre milenof solid land to Phrygia ;f and a iate autitor 
marks out the lied In which the Mendere once flowed, 
being pushed by the rirulet of Bouraabashi towards the 
Rhmt^an promontory, and not as it now does, and did in 
Stndw's time, near the Sig^n side of the plain.l 
Not leas liberty has been taken with the human frame 
than With the land and sea y and the modern topographers 
appear to feel the same as the artijit Bouebardon, wlio 
told Ckiunt Caylus, that reading Homer men seem- 
ed toiiim to be fifteen feet high, and ml nature eniarged.v 
Lycophron confined the stature of the hero of the Iliad 
to nine cubits, and in Quintus Caiaber,|| Achilles was the 
only giant of the Gre^; yet not only this warrior, bcit 
the whole of the army have, Ifte the sp^tre whicii appear- 
ed tcT Apollonius, 51 grown the moderns, and become 

• * 

^ Lord Orford’i Work$gMi8CeibiiieouiLetter5| No. 15. to LadyCra- 
ven, vol * p- 663* ^ 

k Great part of the pUm below JloumabashL must have been creu 
ted since Homer'* time.'-^Descript ion of the Troad, p, 340. 

4 Topo^apby of Troy, pp. 42| 43. « 

j^Tableaux tir4i de I'lliade, et de I'Odysse d*Homer, p. £s 
say on the Genius and Writing's of Pope, vol. i sect. vi. p. 2(')5. 

|j Tiruof ^ib. iii. ver, 391. 

Philostratus, in his Life of Apollonius (hb. iv. Ap 5) relates, that 
the spectre of Achilles appyared to that sophist, and was at fir^WTc, 
but ^rew ih twelfe cubits uigh.'— See article Achilkb, note N 
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capable of figl^ting over a distance of at least forty miles 
in a day : an astonishing faculty ii» our eyea-^< 
i/r/y gyr/x^ovioi — but ottly in proportiou with the other phy- 
sical powers of thosb Who could make their eabortations 
heard distinctly one ulUe olT, and could distinguish a 
man^s voice at thrch*^ • 

'' . ' 

• These difficulties wewi Orst s&iN^d by Sir. Bryant, and have* 
hceji since unrelenting^ un by;:the aatl^. of an essay in the 

Kdinburgh Review, No. XU. ^ul/ idQ3, p. 6, In the day 

un which Patnoclus was Icilled, me Qteek^ {>atfsbd foiiv tiines over (be 
space between l>oy a^d their cftnip.-^^Observat. On a Treatise, pp. 2, 
3,4.) Mr. Le Chevalier’s Bouraldla^i or Troy, la at le^st twelve 
miles from his naval station,-*-<muB|t4f distance by four, and we 
have forty-eight mlles-«deduct ibe ^Ight^ overrate the dis- 

tance, and the Greek and Trerjan tfiUies fbdgliCover a space o f fat ty 
miles in one day.’* Now it Is not saying too to aver, ttfFno 
whole army of 100,000 men ever aciuaUy fought over half of ,|hat 
distance in a day ; and it Is needless to add another word against 
tlie pretensions of Boumabashi.*— Pausanius indeed related (lib. i. p. 
66), that when ih^sea broke into the tomb of Ajax, Bie knee-pan of 
that hero was found to be as big as a quoit or discifa, yet Uiese Greeks 
were noil) in g to those with whom Nestor fought. Every thing has 
been undergoing a continued degeneracy since th; creation, and well 
did Gil Bias* master, Don Pacheco, observe--'lie8 p^ches du terns d’- 
Adam devoiedt ^tre d’une grosseur jnervetlleuse. Attempts have been 
made to render the account of Agamemnon’s voice being heard from 
the centre to the two extremities of the camp, and of AchiUes distin- 
guishing Htctor’s voice at his station of Ajax (11. G. v. 222, and n. v. 
127), somewiiat probable by contracting the breadth of the supposod 
place of encampment ; but wherever the ships of Ulysses were, we are 
told that the reputed station of Ajax was at Rhasteum (stad. 3Atx. in- 
terval lo a Sigaeo, et ifito in siatione c&iasit nue, Plin.cap. XXX. 1. 5). and 
that of Acliilles at Sigium (u6j clowns ejua ateterat in Si^gto, Plin. ibid), 
and no contraction oi the Port of the Greeks wiU afE&t the distance 
between the stations of the two h trees on the promontories, which it 
is allowed, have not altered theirAsitions since Pliny wrote, if any 
accretion of soil has been caused Wv the river, the distance from the 
midd Ic of the bay to the two extremkl^p was, as the essay in the above- 
mentioned Review observes (p. 2641, of course greater formerly than 
and the power of Agamemnoirs voice more extraordinary than 
t \cn prestMd appearances would sug^st. After every possible 
shtiffiing of the positions, the Sqamander will flow into the port of 
the Greeks, making first a marsh (Detn PCrtui Achivorum,in quern 
inHuit Xanthus Sirao^nti junctus Stagnum prius faciens, Plin. ibid), 
between the two promontories, and consequently tlirou^ some part 
of the station of the Greek ariny, which can never be reconciled with 
any thing said by Homer of that river. It is with no less display than 
astonishment, that 1 find in the Carmina Homerica (p, 52) a direct 
eulogy of Le Chevalier, Morritt, and Gel!, somewhat at the expense 
ot r..*.: ancient geographers, and to the utter discomfiture of those 
“ /unvkvra of trifet** (nugarum vend itatoVi bus) Bryant aild Richard- 
%n\i For noticing ilus opinion of Mr. R P, Knight’s, 1 iumld per- 
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^.bmH.beea remarketl as a singolar i'actf that tlie map 
Pope ponil))osed» merely from the perusal of 
tbelA^, is no Md repro^e^tatiop of the plain of the Men- 
dere. It would be sinj^oUr^ it f'aa*a fact» but it is not. 
The author of the topogra^y of Troy* says he has not 
« erred placing his Cauicolone near Tchiblak ; 

.but Mr. Pppe’amap has no^odern namas ; and if he did 
not h}ak<a ^«ny*rQii8,iderahle mistake^ why do we find the 
CallicoloBe'of Air. at Atche-KeuU mnr. miles, frdm 
Tchiblak by bps iown map 7 The fact is, that Mr. Pope's 
picture (|br it is aot a map) hears not the least resem- 
blance to the s^ot in qn^on. Mr. Wood thought the 
change of position between Sig^um and Rhceteum, must 
li q^e b eeq caused l&y the inveraion of the engraver’s plate ; 
buTiSitet^u no necessity for adopting such’ a notion. Our 
great poeit was not sensible pf the>diffirulty or objection, 
v^hich, as there was a consistency of error in his plan, 
was of so little importance, that he ex|iiained liis own 
descriptions to the perfect satisfaction of himself, and also 
of his rraders until the discovery made by Mr. Wood, 
This is a sufficient proof, in my mind, of the facility ith 
wbith these plausible arrangements may be mVdc. and is 
an argument against the ready adoption of any )lion?-ies 
applied to the spot in question, however ingenious, and 
at first sight satisfactory. ^ If Air. Pope's chart answers 
to the descriptive part of the Iliad, b itliout having the 
least likeness to the Trojan {dain of Strabo and the mo- 
dems, the consequent inference must be more favourable 
to the ingenuity of our poet than to the. conjectures of the 
topographers. The praise a|d the blame bestowed ujion 
him ^y Mr. Le Chevalier, A%o has devoted a chapter 
to the examination of his .m/fp, are equally futile and un- 
founded. He censures him^ for not having given a good 
representation of the plain of the Mendere, when Mr. 
Pope had only endeavoured to follow HomeV. He praises 
him, by saying ** his notion iS perfectly right respecting 
the situation of the Grecian ^amp between the two pro- 
• 

liaps be coupled with *Uhe/airest of did I not hint at tlie 

bacnc tinfe, that were my conclusioffs drawn solely from an invcsliga* 
tion of the subject in a library, and not from an actial survey of the 
disputed couniry, I should not of course presume to set them 
trast with the decision of thtt distinguished critic, , 

♦ V. 
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uiontories* thd conftilettce of the t^o rivei^e at 119 great 
distance frum the shi^» the general shap«s nf Jplhin; 
tlie course of the Slmois'of grei^ter extent tjian thhi -of the 
Scamander» the distant of tl)|» city from the ^a, and the 
two sources of the Slander* in the iteighhoiifhood of 
the city.^ . " - 

Now it is really laug^ble ip observe, in the map * 
the camp is not between the {«rb proniphtio^lee ; that there 
is In the actual p 9 ain no conSuence of two siicb riivei^ as 
are traced by Mr. Fepe ; that the general shape of the 
plain is nothing lilce that in the plate ; that in making the 
course of the Simois of greater extent than that of the 
Scamander he was entiray wron|; 1,.' that as to the dis<- 
tance of the city from the sea, the triiij^[|iKi)^ plan eines 
no scale, but represents it not fhr ftom the shore f^nd 
Mr. Le Chevalier could know as little'* ab<mt itg acl^pl 
site as Mr. Pope; and lastly, that the^ poe^as w'SH as' 
the traveller, having, if the plain of the jMOndere is the 
plain of Troy, mistaken the comparative length of the 
Simnis and Scamander, was consequentlj quite errone- 
ous in his.ilvlineation of the sources of the latter river. 

It may fairly move our spleen to behold the author of 
the En^ish Iliad, the model qf severe taste and just cri- 
ticism, inlisted by a French enthusiast, to fight under 
tike banners of igno/ahee and presumption. * 

Lady M. W. Montague declared, that, viewing from 
Sigeum the celebrated piaintf and rivers, she admired 
« the exact geography of Homer, whom she had in her 
iiand she found «< ^most every epithet he gives to a 
mountain, or a plain, still ju^t for it and « passed se- 
veral hours in as agreeablAcogitatmns as ever Oon 
Quixote had on Mount Monftsinos.” Wet may by this 
]>assage form an estimate of this pleasing writer’s actual 
knowledge of ^omer, and appreciate the real value of 
her testimony in favour of Jthese famous plains. Had, 
however, every subsequent traveller contented himself 
with such cogitations, and launched into these elegapt 
and indefinite encomiums on the poet, without endeavour- 
ing hy researches and surveys, to illustrate, and^ if 1 
may use the expression, authenticate the Iliad, the doubts 


* Description of the Plain of Trnv. V. 170 , 

> lettei Xkh 
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uf tbi9, ^earned bad never been awakcnedr; Bryant bad 
neyer wiritten. 

Trojaque nunc stares, Prbuniqjie arx alu maneres. 

Having ventured upon debatekbl^ graund, I Jyeg leave 
, to conclude these remarks by touching upon a question 
* so much connected with the subject in hand, that a satis- 
factory: decision of it would be of the utmost importiuice, 
in arranging a chart of tlie ancient Troad., Much of 
the whole question relative to Homer’s Hellespcnt, (which 
has been as grievous and bitter a river to the topogra- 
phers, as it was to Xerxes — mu must 

b^necessarily afl^oted by, and indeed depend upon, the 
whiibh we may suppose he chose for his plain of 
Troy. If the stations of Ajax and Achilles were intend- 
ed by him to be«on the promontories afterwards called 
Hhoeteum and Sig£um, the « broad,” the « boundless,” 
the « rushing ”* Hellespont, was the embouchure of the 
straits of the Dardanelles, and the view of the expanse of 
waters from thd station of Achilles, might Justify ail the 
above epithets. However ye may attempt to’dispnse of 
the word nAATrx, « broad,” which has been considered 
the greSt difficulty, AnEirifN, boundless,” will still re- 
main, and it is worth whjie to obse<’ve, that Virgil saw 
no reason for altering the common'signification of 'tlie 
first ‘word, which he appears to have trsnsiated when lie 
calls the veiy sea in question the “ broad Sigean siraUn *' — 


igni freta lata relucent 


Mr. Byrant asserts, 
(quoted by him) in which 


■eta lata rel 

J, thA*t \ 
ich the w 


lib. ii. 


4n none of the instancc^ 
word Hellespont is used in 
iiomer, did the poet allude to the canal of Abydus.”* 
Perhaps he did not allude to the strait between Abydus 
and Sestos ; but when, in a* passage not referred to by 
that author,! rushing Hellespont the boundary 

<f»the Thracians -whom Acamas attd Peiros led to Troy," 
the canal does seem to be referred to ; for that is the only 


Dissertation, p. Ill 

' 7 :: . 'J -f,, y r V : , f. r;; 

J1 B >\t. Wj 
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portion of the sea which* with a reference to Asia* can be 
properly said‘\o confine Thrace ; iwd in this setise it is 
understood by Strabo* in his seventh book** who uses the 
very epithet so much canvassed* in the following sen- 
tence : « The Mysima (the Matic) — being in the quarter 
of the Troad — afut separated from fhraee by the ** broad'’ 
iietlespon^.”\ l^his seems to show tjiat the. ipahal of Aby> 
diis was the Hellespont* and that it w'as thought tiiortby' 
of^he appellation ^ven to it by the poet* but it does not 
fix the termination of that canal* or sea at Sigenm. |t 
does appear that Ui lattm* times* the strait beginning from 
Scstos and Abydus* and exteodil^ towards the Propontis 
as far as Callipolis on one hand* atad Lampsacus on the 
other* was called thd HeUesmn^ this sense it is 

always taken by Pliny4 ^ j 

According to this arrangement* the J^gem sea wiuld 
come up as high as Abydus. ' Herodotus ^ves ^ le||g|,h 
of four hundred stadia to the Hellespont* and appears to 
allude to the canal only;$ but al^ough hi one place he 
talks of that one of Xerxes’ bridges tehieh was towards 
the .iiigean,\i yet he does not say that the strait did nut 
reach below Abydus ; nor do^l find that Thucydides un- 
derstood that city to be at the mouth of the iBgean* and 
consequently the south-western boundary of the^trait.^ 

P'roiii several places in the first book of Xenophon’# 
iloilunics* and particularly intiie opening of it* the mouth 

’ Paj;e 295. 

I .... T» *. . , . Stifi'ycjLH)K)ev ttJra rtii 

. an*i ’F 

: rrimas anguatifts HcHespontt^.^ vocaat. Hac Xerxes Persarum 
rt \, coastnito in navibus ponte, euxit cxercitum.— -Lib. iv. ctp. xii. 
{• 6H. Ht Ilcllespontum, septem ut primus stadiis Europam ab Asia 
tliMilcns, qiiatnor tillic inter se contrarias urbes habet. In Europe 
Cullqiolim et Seston, in Asia Lampsa^um et Abydon.-»Lib. iv. cap. xi, 
p. 55; see also lib. y\. cap. xxxii. p. 80. 

§ Lib. iv. cap. 85; lib. vii. cap. 55, 36. 

jj Karsf Jt 'fwv x/>of TO Hist. lib. vii. cap. 55. 

^ ''A,6t/(foc fi' TOti *£AXi^V^«rsTft> atpivrurat w/»oc Af/ixyXi/dti' xa/ 

— riiucyd. Uisl. lib. viii. cap. 62, p. 94, vol. v. Bipont. edit. 

jLrfcTTOV TiXiy TXf XfOlTOl'ilfl'OW X::<3’iO‘TSt'T 0 Kttt Ttt 

'■atVT'.C '}• AA^ETTOTCti.— Ibid, p, 95. ' 

'Of eTf .**.1 ot ttro lo-r/xc xoti *hx/ ucr — Lib i. 

cap 89, p. 121, vol, i. 

\in ufTA towtj (taking ScslOh) xT£T/ ‘’v oat V f; — Lib i. 

cap 9, p 16, vol! . ■ 
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of .^.{HaUespojnt scens to have been at least as low 
4lai||ti|^99 filM&t^uni ;’*1 for after Doriens b&d entered the 
the baMe /between him and the Athenian 
‘I^femes was fought & eight of Mindarusi who was at 

* ,* 'J 

!Eve navid actions gientioned itt this book, which took 
place kfl^r the twenty^first year of the Pelopon^Tsian war, 
* aiegeiu^ly aftowedto havb been fought in the Hellespont; 
and in oj^-of,. them, when Tbrasyiius and Thrasybujus 
heat. Miiiiaiit|^ the Athenian fleet manoeuvred along the 
shore fbom £Ws to Sestos, and the Lacedenionian from 
Sigeum to Aby^os. 

A late au^ibr,' Diodorus Siculus, although he calls the 
strut where the arn^es of Xerxes add Alexander crossed. 
th1>Steitai9potit;i' does not ddtermine any thing as to the 
lon^h or boundaries of the canal. Arrian’s Hellespont 
vwas new Arisbe.j: 

The authorities here quoted do perhaps appear to con 
fine the extreim’ty of the Hellespont to the Sigean canal ; 
but a good dcs* iy be' said to show, that it was tin* par' 
of the JEgean«M‘a wliir' washed the shores of Phry;^ . 
Minor, beginning from A^dus and ending «t Lectuin. 
Wo cannot supp«»se with Itfr. Wood, tiiat Ilomer tlinii.cr!i> 
the Heriespont to be act n ily a river, any more than Xcr- 
fes who called it so , . 

In the accoui'. of jtne?^ copir -from llellanicus, a 
very* ancient historian, hy Dionjaius of Halicarnassus, 
that hero is said, to sail from the Trojan shores over Ifu 
MdUspont to the peninsula of Pallcne in Thrace. In after 
times lie would iiave been said to sail over the vEgcan sea. 
or the gulf Mcias. Some/ef tlie Mysians were called 
llelibspnntine.|j Myaia wdn not near the canal of Aliy- 

dus, hut tu the south.edstof the Troad,* so that when 

• 

* Xenoph, Hist. Grarc. lib.i. p. 428, ct «ct[. ediU l.ieunclav. 
f rut *rt ts? 'fixxnrr.v : u 

Tuf xvii. cap. t. p 570 

Xf#^if tf# cic iTp-S’iTii ami ju«l afui 

warns, ^5i/aty Tra^titffdLfjurtc —Lib. >i p 1?J ? 

i 'E^ <r< t: HKif, it rrxPA H iuifx/tjui aiv7^ 4 ta it*'' Tor 

t^KKlT'TrGVTrjy — Lil^ i. cap. 12, p. 27. 

^ Lib. j. cap '.j9 • 

I* *‘In AKsia Abrellni et^HellcSpontii appclUtl.''’'— Plin. bb. vrTa|. 
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. any of its pcoj^e were called Hellftspontine, it was, pro- 
bably, because they lived towards the shore of that sea 
afterwards named the JEgean. The passage quoted 
. below from Pliny, may i^avebcen the reason why Macro- 
bins, in a sentence given by Mr. Bryant,* calls Mysia a 
province %{ tlic Hellespont. Gargara sunt in Mysia^ 
quje est Hellcsponti Provincia.^^f 

Let us appeal to Strabo. I am siirprisc^d to find Mr. ’ 
BrJ^ant allowing, that this geographer favoured the opi*^ 
nion of the flellcspdirit being the canal from Abydus to 
, Lampsacus for it will appearHby the following passages 
that be, on the contrary, makes Abydus the boundary 
towards the Propontis, and not towards the ASgean. 

lies {^Mydus^ on the mc^th of the 
fIeUespi,ntr<^ ‘ % 

It IS that part of t/w* crta.^t of the P'^pontiB from 
‘halls of Abydus to the ^I^sepiLS.^^W % 

* fn^this qua^ier {t.he Thracian Chersoncsey is the strait 
stadia at Sesfos and Abydus^ ihroiigh which the 
and the Ifcllespont empty thtwsehcs to the 'north 
jt> >:ht’r seq called tfa Propontis." 

ft will be seen .i<so from tln'se pass' *rcs. that the Hel- 
ii .spoilt is fuit sfdely the Aby(R?»M strait, but that it is a 
-ica V. hich has one of its outlets through that straT?! This 
iiotiou IS iurthcj’ supported by tlie foih svmg places in tte 
-.arne author. Talking of an opinion of Strato, the geo- 
grapher says that naturalist thought that the Euxine had 
burst its way tbrough an ii wlpous to Byzantium,** ^and 
had thence fallen into the Propontis and HellesponV^ If the 

• Dissert p l:)4. ^ ' 

\ * 

I L. V. c XX p. 362. \ , 

Dissert, p. 133. ^ 

I’T/xOTot/ Ji Ttt (T^r/JL^rt rm IT/JCiTcyTiiof xai tk 'EA.^»> irT5yToy.«— 

\ jb Xia. p 394. 

ji I j-Tt tfk nuTM (subaud. txc n^owoyr/JTcic urs r^v 

(.'Taav tTi Tcv ’''A/tf'wToy.— Lib. xiii. p. 583. See alto lib. xiii. 
pp 3 SI, 384, wlicrc Ihc same coast is decisively called the coast of the 

rraptntis. 

^ Kar-f {(TT/ ^ro iTTotrcttr^av Ts xxTx Surrey xxi 'A^i/cT-jV, /i *( tu 

A.sit '1 > >^><3'T:VT5r %Ki'U(t''ri JTfiC «fXT:v *ic HJ.AO TtAetjc:, o xat- 
hp.r i'j'iJ f . — Lib ii, p. 124. 

•• ' r /T r; f/c rt-y n^o-nvrji'a, kai 'r:v T ^;aJ^J'T:v7;v.— Lib 

: p •)'> ’ . ' • ‘ 

II, n-i 
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Hellespont had been tffe strait or canal, jf. wouh] proba- 
Wjbave been SfiUh the Propontis^ and or 

by the Hellespont into the jEgenti**^ In his second bo(d\f 
p. 124, enunieratiiiii^ the seas, he has these words : ** The 
next is the ^geauj with the^ulf Jivlas and the HellcsponU*^ 
By a passage in page, 92 of the same book we l^’iirn, that 
the gulf Molas was that northern end of the sea loosely 
‘called the iBgean, included by a line drawn from tiie 
Sunian promontory to Cape Mastusia, the point of <the 
Thracian Chersonese, which did not consequently take in 
any of the sea that washed the shores of Phrygia Minrir. 
The division of the sea Melas from the sea llellespont, 
may be collected also from the excerpts of the seventh 
book; Tkr^^ian Chersonese makes (oris hounded bji) 

thil^eaSf the Propontis to the north-east^ the Hellespont to 
tfti cost, and ilict gulf Melas to the south-west,"] Nonn 
that thoK^anal of Abydus is not here alluded to, will he 
seen by looMngat the map, for that canal is in tlic same 
line with the Pfoporitiau and would not therefore be pnl 
in a different quarter of the compass. We may add also, 
that the Hcllesif)nt of Strabo was the western limit, oi , 
as has been said above, Iht^sca that washed* the sIkm os 
of the lesser Phrygifi, which was on that account called 
the HeiWfepontinc, Mentio’Vilngfhe boundaries of Troas. 
Ii/! says, But the sea to thf west is the Hellespont, in who // 
quarter is also the nMgtaiC] It is' clear that no one* 
could* call the canal ofAUydus the sea to the west ut 
Phrygia. In another place he is enumerating the dis- 
tricts of Asia within the llalys, which he says contain 
towards the Pontus and the Propontis, the Papldagonians, 
Bythinians, and Mysians^ y ft»d Phrygia, cailid Phrygia 
on the HelltsponU in whicji fs the Troad; and ^Ploha and 
Ionia, upon the ^gean and the foUowing sea,''^ By w hu h 
it appears, that the ilcilcspont is brought as low down as 

• 

* To efr VU'Hyj; to ' Ai^rriinr iTTil »<#« <TUV TCu Tt. 'I 

Awa-TOVTCB. • „ 

f *H tv 0|:atK>j ^^t7W)isr!C 'rzm 0-rf ^ Tfs ;T£/yTf Ja f* 

AVatTjt/ jtdt/ ; .V ;a. vznu. 

i 'H A ST/T^/at J rf h^^A/fTTovT'r ev v y n ; Tl 

— Lib XI ii {) • 

5 Tit' i[, r~ Ti Alt ‘L t; ; 

riA' hiyoLtfx Au.1 " * i'-;'": t* ’.-L \ jj '*<•' i..f rf — i, ^ 

p. 32'J , 



Lectum, the iiorthern boupdary of jEolia ; and (unless 
any rontradictdi*y passage has been»ovcrliioked) that the 
whole line of coast to this point from Ab}''du8f was consi- 
dered by Strabo as being the shores of the fleJIespont, 
not of tlie ^gean : wiiictf was what was undertaken to be 
proved. ^ . 

Dionysius Periegetes supports this notion : he puts the 
mouths of the strait or Uellc4pont between Imbros and 
Teaeilos ;* and he conveys the same meaning in verses 
636, asr, 538, and expressly in verses 820, 821, and 
calls the Hellespont greaf.f The ancients seem to have 
overlooked tlic angle of Phrygia at the Sigean promon- 
tory ; for Straboi talks of the shore from Abydus to Lec- 
tuin, as if it had been from one end to ^ otbel* entirely 
in tlie same direction. This will, in some measur«^c- 
rouiit for the uncertainty respecting the. southern limits 
of the Hellespont. ■» 
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LETTI5R XLIIL 


The Frigate leares Cape Janissary. — Sails inU) the Mouth 
of the Straits, — The Tort of Elens, — Cape Berhieri , — 
An English Country-House in the Chcrsoncse,-~-*Attempt to 
pass the DardamUes.-^Anchor in the Bay below Chanak- 
Kalesd^^The d^l Castles ofRmimkia and J\^atoHa, — I'hc 
(f the Dardanelles, — A remarkable Supersfition ,’ — 
^ JWigara-Bornwi , — TAe Bridge qf Xerxes. — Abydns and 
Sesto^ — Swimviing across the Uellespont. — The Current, 
— The Frigate passes the Dardanelles, — The Passage of 
the English Fleet in 1B07. — Ak-Bashi Liman. — Zemenic. 
— The Practius and Percotas, — ^Egos-Potamos . — 
on the Mete&ric Stone. — Lampsac us. — Gall ipoli, — Tlw 
Island of Marmora. — Approach to Constanitnople. — An- 
chor tinder the Walls, 


OUR Firman arrived from Constantinople oji tli( 
30tli of April, on which day the frigate, by the advice oi 
two Greek pilots who were on board, changed her anchor 
age to a mile further from tlie shore to the north-wesf. 
At ten o^clock on the 1st of May, we weighed iun lioi . 
and, jifter beating up near tbi island of Imbros, in onlci 
to take the best advantage the wind, which was north- 
erly, passed close under th^ castle on the Fnropcan side 
of the strait. >Ve saw the entrance of a*little ' ircidai 
port, scooped out as it were from the fool of the hill, 
which WHS probably the ancient harbour of Elens, and 
which, ailhougli now adniittihg oidy tlj*.* small ( Huiiies oi 
trading boats of the islands, received the Athenian fleet 
of one jiundred and eiglity sail,^ix days before tlie battle 
of jF^gos-Potaiiios.* As we advaiired, th,e bleak \\hit« 
cliffs of the (Miersonese diminished in fieight, and jn*escnt 


* ivenoph. Hist. Gr.vf'. lib. \i, Lcu^cl;i^. 
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ed a succession of hanging wooda and hedge-row fields 
cultivated to tlfc water’s edge. • 

On the Asiatic side, the banks beyond the barrow In- 
Tepe appeared more liigh and abrupt, but occasionally 
interspersed with retreating* bays of flat sandy soil. 
About niijjc miles from Koum-Kaje, the shore became 
again flat, and swelled forward into tlic strait, forming a 
large circular projection, called by tlic Turks Kepos- ’ 
Bo«*iiou, and by the Frank navigators Cape Berhieri. 

The road^from Koum-Kale to the Dardanelles, wliich 
wc once traversed, after winding amongst woody prcci- 
ces for two hours beyond In-Tepe, leads along tlic base 
of this flat promontory. There are no villages on tlic 
route, except a siiialf hamlet near the of the Cape ; 

yet the country where it isViearcd is divided intcii^irn 
fields, cotton lands, apd green pasturi5s abounding in 
flocks. A stream issuing from the ivjots of great 
IdtTaii chain which project towards the struil^ and in some 
places border upon the shore, rur^s tliroifgh the flat, and 
falls into the sea near the village on the Ca])c. A small 
farm-house further inland towards the Dardanelles, was 
pmiitcd oilHo me as the placQ where the preliminaries of 
the late [leace between Great Britain and tlie Grand Sig- 
111(0 were signed by his Ex^cllelu:y Mr. AdaiT»7»id the 
Minister of tlie Porte* The AJahometan Plenipotentiar;y 
not, we may suspect, aware that Sylla and Milhri- 
daies had concluded a similap treaty on the same s'fiot 
for lie could not have known that Berbieri is the ancient 
Dardaniaii promontory. A little before we approached 
the C.ipe, we passed some marsiies which, in ail probabi- 
lity, are those formerly called Pteleos, near tlie town 
Ophrv Ilium, and the grove of Hector.f The strait al Cer- 
hu ri has tiie appearance of being narrower than at the 
Dardaiu llrs. * 

Al three oVIock the breeze failed us, and we were 
obliged to anchor in a bay, lift’ a iiarrow^ valley in Thrace, 
about eight rnilcssfrom the Dardanelles. We remained 
there, the whole of the night, and part of the next day, 
doling v\hirli time we tdok the opportunity of going on 
shore. We jyoeeeded np thV. 'valley on a beaten path by 
the of a brook, through a grove of thickset trees. 

* IiIj xii; p 5'j . * 



the hills impending oi> each side, and with their w^oody 
summits almost closing over our heads/ After a short 
walk, wc came in sight of a chitlik or country-house, 
surroundot! hy a small pleasure-ground and gardens, laid 
out in tlio Frank taste and^adoi^cd with clumps of trees 
evidently not the iia^ves of the soil. On a]p)roaching 
the spf)t, our surprise was increased the vsight of a 
•neat buildings with attaclted f>flices and a court-yard, 
fitted up with many of the implements and appurteiKin- 
ces of an English (arm ; and wc were at a los^ to account 
for so many exotic elegances, until we learnt that the 
place had been made by Mr. Richard Willis, an English 
gentleman, who, leaving chosen this valley for his retreat, 
purchas^thc l^ml, and at the exp'ense of transporting 
somi^fruit and garden tr^es from England, and of cm- 
ol0ing an EngUsh gardener, created on the shores of 
;ffie llelk.\spont, a, country scat not to be rivalled by any 
villa on the banks of the Thames. W e were further in- 
formed, fliat neither lii.^ attaolimeiit to the spot, nor the 
pains bestowed upon its embellishment, prevented the 
^I’lirks, wlio did^iiot choose to liavc a Frank landholder' 
amongst them, from ouliging Mr. W^illis to pilft with his 
])urchasc ,• and some signs of approaching waste and de- 
solatioirtTcre sulfirient to slTow us that it had reverted to 
a^Mahometan mastci*. ^ . • 

At two o'clock we weighed, hoping that a slight breeze 
which' btew from the Inghjandsof Thrace, would he 
strong enough to carry us through the strait of the Dar 
dandles. W’’e were obliged,* however, to drop anclnn 
;d)out a mile below the European fort, but made another 
effort at five in the evening, which was not more success- 
ful tlian the fii-st, as it only drifted us over to the other 
side. Wc were not the only persons disap])ointe(l on the 
occasion, for the shores were lined with spectators; tlje 
Pasha of the Dardanelles, accompanied by his cliief ofli- 
cers, was seated on the w^oodfcn projection of the battle 
rnents, and the guns of the' battery Jjvcrc primed and 
inamicd to salute us as wc passed. Every strip of (an* 
vas was set, and the breeze brought ns more than once 
to the very lips of the straif. Tlie stern pf the frigate 
\Nas already in a line witli the castles, and onr first gun 
was on the poiijt of hei'.ig fired, wlien the sajIs hegan to 
llap; tl.c ;)|)ectatoi s on the walls diiniiiiihoy to ojii' view,, 



tli3 castle and the town seemed gradually to recede, and 
we shortly found that wc were dr(H)iiing down towards 
Berbieri point. Having our hopes renewed by some faint 
rippling on the surface of the water, which seemed to 
agitati- every spot except where w'c were struggling with 
the currerj, and to die away just j\s it reached the ship, 
we anchored at la^t within the sweep of a wide sandy bay, 
about a mile below the Asiatic* castle and t«wm, 

during our unavailing effort, a large Turkish frigate 
passed us upder crowded sail, in her passage down the 
strait, and our sailors were not a little amused to observe, 
tliat for the sake of showing the good trim of the vessel, 
and the smartness of the crew, the flag^staff of the main- 
top galiant-mast^mad was manned by vt^hose sole 

oci'iipation it was to keep the pendant clear, 

I'lie castles Chanak-Kalei^si or SuUanie-Kalessi, on 
the Asiatic side, and Chelit-Bawri ov KcliditvBahar,' 
Tfic Lock oj the on the European shone, are called 
by the Turks Bogaz-He88arleri,*,and bylhe Franks, the 
old castles of Natolia and Roumelia, The town of Cha* 
iiak-Ralessi is the place properly called I’he Dardanelles, 
wl)i('li natfib has been extendp,d to the strait itself. Cbc- 
lit-Bawri is but a small town, inconveniently built on the 
side a jutting hill, nor is tfie castle consi(lep(?6”bf such 
imjMU iarK e as that of'^Chanak-^alessi, although the can- 
non of its batteries are as numerous, and of tlie same 
enurmous bore. The barrovy of Hecuba is a hillock not 
verv distinguishable, in the Jiigh ground above the town, 
but vvitbin the walls. Chanik-Kalessi castlc is on a flat 
point, immediately opposite to the European fort ; so 
that the two batteries, as the guns ara immoveable, and 
are laid on each side at right AQgIvs w ith the strait, must, 
in the time of action, bombard each other, and i was in- 
deed shown in the streets of Uie Asiatic tow n, and in the 
neighbouring ffelds, several of the granite masses w hich 
had been discliargt-d from thelit-Bawri during the pas- 
sage (if the English fleet. The interior castle was buill 
by (he Greeks. Above the fortress (here is a battei V of 
(ierman field-pieces, bell Aid a redoubt of earth a;id fas 
fines erected ijy French englntcrs. These guns arc used 


• n^biiotbeque U:\cr,Ule,’Aruc- 
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in saluting, and would^oc more scrviccablj than tlie mon- 
sters of the castle, • 

We landed several times at the Dardanelles, and were 
hospitably received by Signor Tarragona, a Jew, whose 
family have for a century %een in possession of the En- 
glish Consulate. Th^ language spoken in hisj^amily and 
familiar to all those of his pation in thi.^ part of the roiin- 
^try, which wa^ a mixed Spanish, informed us that he was 
descended from one of the families w ho settled in Turitey 
after the impolitic expulsion of thcir nation tfrom Spain. 
The principal inliabilants ftf the place are also Jews, tra- 
ding chiefly in wine sujppiied by the neighbouring vine- 
yards, ^^hich arc in mucli repute. . 

ChaiijilC-Kalfesifl has been thouglit to have about two 
tln^Vrid houses, and is a very miserable t<iw'n ; but a 
jafge pottery vvlik b is on thp cast.of the suburbs, supplies 
only Constantinople but Alexandria with eartlicn- 
ware. w c fveixi lc<l through the various sheds (for such 
they are) appropriated to the different brandies of the 
preparation : and when we saw tlie warehouse of the 
finished jars anfl other vessels, I cannot sa\ that we dis- 
< overed them, with Dr. Gliandler,* to retJm the old 
shape, or that they were formed on ancient models, — A 
river, STTOnsidcrable stream, which, from its situation be- 
ivpeeri the Dardanian pro^nontory ?tild Abydus, has been 
tiiongbt to be the ancient Rhodius, washes the WTStern 
suburbs of Chanak-Kalcssi, and near its mouth, not fur 
Irom the castle, is crossed by a long wooden bridge. 

At the back of the town there hit. many cemeteries be- 
longing to the Turks, Jews, and Clirislians ; and further 
inian^l there is a tract of enclosed country extending to 
the Idjran mountains, in,a Jiigh state of cultivation. In 
a pleasant shady green m^r the burying-ground, 1 re- 
rncnihcr to have i cmarked a low stunted tree, 'ok loscd 
witliin a wall, tlic houghs of \yhich were hung round with 
little shreds or bags of cloth and cotton, enclosing cadi a 
single para. On enquiry, it* appeared* that the tree was 
considered sacred to some denifni, the inflictor of dis- 
eases ;;liat the apjiendages wer’e either vfitive oiftring'^, 
O' charms by wiiich lio' malady was transferred from the 

Abi:i Minor, tap. 4 , * 
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patie)|t (o tl)C slirub ; and that Turks, Jews, Armenians, 
and Greeks, ali&e resorted to this mag;ieal remedy, Ano, 
tiler instance of this unian of relii^iuns has been before 
mentioned — fit may appear at first singular, that sects, 
wliose separate faiths coif^titute their chief national die. 
tinctions, should ever amalgamate, ^nd be united in any 
belief or [fS'actice ; but the coincidence is by no means 
strange, nor need Ve be surpi^sed that, having sprung 
frou} the same source, they should revert to their com* 
inon principle, and combine in doing homage to Fear, the 
caiise and origin of every superstition. 

• To the north-east of tlie town is a long retreating bay, 
taking a sweep of three or four miles, and terminated on 
tlic other horn by j^ifgara-Bornuu, «r Fesqifies Point, 
a promontory oCdtfw land, whjf;h Sir Geotge Wheler, psc- 
tifying tlie mistake of Sandys, and those v^ho had called 
the castle of Nalolia, Abydus,''supj)oaed {o be the <ute of 
that celebrated city.* Near this spot he 8aw,some con- 
siderable ruins, as also did Mr. Tnumefoi*t,f but some 
way within the Cape on the road to Cbansk-Kalessi, and 
even at tliis day, there are a few scattered vestiges of an 
.'incient towjy A fort has been raised near the point of 
land. — .Mr. Le Chevalier, who* seems to have measured 
tlie distance between Capo Berbieri and Nagara-.B».>aiou, 
pronoiiiires it to be scv(iity stadia ; precisely that assigned 
by Strabo between Dardanus and Abydus.^: 

Tlic Thracian side of the strait, imniciliately opposite 
to Nagara, is a strip of stony .dliore projecting from be- 
tween two high cliffs and to this spot, it seems, the 
h^iiropcan extremity of Xerxes’ bridges roust have been 
applied ; for tlie height of the neighbouring cliffs would 
have prevcntctl the Persian monhrch from adjusting tlifem 
to any other position. There istertainly some ground 
to believe tliis to have been the*exact point of the shore 
called from that circumstance Jtpobathra ,*|| since there is, 

• 

• A Vova^c 8tc. book i. p. 74. . 

t Voyage Hu Levant, iSttTe xi. p. 456, edit. Paris, 1717. * 
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within any probable 'distance, no other flat land on the 
Thracian side except at the bottom of deep bays, tlie 
choice of which would have doubled the width of the pas- 
sage. Here the strait appeared to us to be narrower 
than in any other part, although to those on board our 
frigate, who might l|p supposed skilled in judging of dis- 
tances, it no where seemed to be less than a mile across : 
the ancient measurements* however, give only seven sta- 
dja, or eight hundred and seventy-five paces. — Sestos 
was not opposite to the Asiatic tou'n, nor was the Hel- 
lespont in tills place called the straits of Sest’os and Aby- 
dus, but the straits of Abydtts. Sestos was so much 
nearer the Propontis than the other town, that the ports 
of the two places were thirty stadia, ir.ore than three miles 
aiT4,a half, from'^^each other.* The briuges were on the 
Fropontic side of Abydus, but on the opposite quarter of 
Sestos ; that is, to say, they wei« on the coasts between 
the two cities, but nearer to the first than to the last ; and 
supposing the few ruins before-mentioned about a mile 
from Nagara to belong to Abydus, that point answers 
sufficiently to <the spot on the Asiatic coast to which the 
pontoons were affixed, * 

The passage of Xerns is not more suggested to tiie 
traveilv?, who sails through these straits, than the enter- 
„ prise of Leander. It was the custoot for thene who would 
cross from Abydus to Shstns to incline a mile out of the 
direct line, and those making the contrary voyage were 
obliged to have recourse to a similar plan, in order to take 
advantage of the current. The lover, therefore, had a 
perilous adventure to perform, who swam at least four 
miles to meet his mistress, and returned the same distance 
in Che same night; and Mr. Toumefort had good reason 
to allude to the story i<ith some little levity. His coun- 
tryman Le Chevalier, a^rts that the exploit is looked 
upon by the inhabitants of the Dardanelles as nothing ex- 
traordinary jf but the young Jew, whom he mentions a^ 
having traversed the straitto obtain the hand of his mis- 
tress, is already forgotten. We coiild hear nothing of 
him in the year 1810; and, or the contrary, wc were told 
. • 

• StPab. lib. xiii. p. 591. 
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<hat no such deed had ever been done. It is very possi- 
ble, however, t(>switn across the Helh^pont without being 
the rival, or having the motive, of J^ander. My fellow- 
traveller was determined to attempt the passage, and the 
ride from Koum-Kale tolhe Dardanelles on the 16th of 
April, before alluded to, was undertaken for that purpose. 

Having blissed from the castle of Chanak-Kalessi in 
a boat manned b/Tour Turks^ and accompanied by the 
Sec^tary of Signor Tarragona, we landed at five o^clock 
in the evening, half a mile above the castle of Chelit- 
fiawri, and ‘my friend, together with an officer of the 
frigate, depositing their clothes in the boat, began their 
passage. We kept near (hem, and the boatmen gave 
them such instruetj^Trom time to tim<k as appeared ne- 
cessary for tti^nf' in taking ^advantage? «f the curmnt. 
For the first fidf hour they swam obliquely upwarddTra- 
ther towards iNa^ra ^int than the Dardanelles, and, 
notwithstanding all their skill and efforts, ma^e but little 
progress. Finding it useless to straggle with the current, 
they then went rather with the stre&m, but still attempting 
to cross. We lay upon our oars, and ia a few minutes 
were between the castles. The swimmers were close to 
us. .We were not then half oter the passage, and were 
every moment falling into a wider part of tlie^cliimnel, 
hut notwithstanding .the exclamations of our 'if'urks the 
effort was still continued, and it was not until the swim- 
mers had been an hour in the water and found themsolves 
in the middle of the strait, about a mile and a half below 
the castles, that they consented to bt taken into the boat. 

Althoogti the excessive chillness of the water had so 
benumbed all their limbs, that they were at first unable 
to stand, and were otherwise much exhausted, yet they 
were determined to make anotlies attempt in warmer wea- 
ther, and accordingly on the third of May following, at a 
little past ten ia the morning, having left the frigate at 
her anchorage below the Asyitic castle, they got into the 
water ncarl/a mile and a ha}f above Ghelit-Bawri, at a 
point of land forming the western bank of the deep bay 
or inlet in which stands th^ town of Maito, on the site of 
the ancient Madytus. I did i)pt accompany them in the 
boat, but watched their progress from the frigate. Tlicy 
swam upwards as before, but not for so long a time, and 
ill less than half an hour came floating down the current 



close to the ship. They then swam strongly to get w itliin 
the bay behind the q^stle, and soon succeeding^ reached 
the ^till water, and laf^bd about a mile and a hall' below 
our aneborage. Lord l^yron was one hour and ten mi> 
nates in the water, his cogipanion, Mr. Eketibcad, five 
minutes less. 

1 see by a note ih my journal, in my friend Vhand- wri- 
ting, * thatotbey found the current ‘Very strong, and 
the water cold ; that some large fish passed them injthe 
middle of the channel ; that they were not fatigued al- 
though a little chilled, and performed the fedt with little 
difficulty.” ' 

My fellow-traveller had before made a more perilous, 
but less celebratad passage, fur I regj^lect that when we 
wei;^ in; Portugal, hd swan! from Old ^sbon to Belem 
CastN!^ and having to contend with a tide and. counter 
otarren^ the win^ blowing freshly^ was but little less than 
tdro hours in crossing the river. 

The strait between the castles is computed to be about 
a mile and a quarter in breadth, yet our four boatmen 
were twenty-five minutes in pulling us across from (loint 
to point. Pietro Della Valle, surnamed Tln.IUusirious 
Traveller^* asserted that tlie current in the Hellespont 
fibwefUm^ ways, Ibr which he is corrected by Wheler ; 
wbo obsems, what is the fact, that «the current is in- 
ileed stronger when the north wind blows, than when the 
sniiUi, or when it is calm ; but still it cometh out of the 
Black Sea by the Bosphorus, into the Mai'c Marmora, 
and thence into the 'Archipclaga.”-f It is true that the 
stream, setting as in other straits in a direct line from 
point to point, and not following the waving line of the 
passage, is not perceived in every part of tlie channel, 
nor always in the same*part of it. At the Dardanelles, 
where it runs in mid-cbawirl obliquely towards Bcrbicri 
I'oint, it forms what is tecbnicidly calledyi back-wutcr on 
the Thracian side below Chflit.'Bawri, which, when aid- 
ed by a south wind, has itself the appearance, and somc- 
wjiat the power of a current. The sdme effect is produ- 
ced in other parts of the stra^; and the boatineu of the 

A 
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Hcllcapont, by taking advantage -of this circumstance, 
contrive to crosii it at almost every season of the year. 

The north-east wind blows db^n the strait for nearly 
eight out of the twelve months, and in the summer lasts 
sometimes nine or ten wdeks without intermission. We 
thought we had arrived at that period, and began to 
despair of i^acMng Constantinople ih the frigate. On the 
third of May the \^nd was foul ; on the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
anikseventh, it was still from the north-east ; on the eighth 
there was a calm } on tlie next day the Etesians again 
blew, and we had a gale of wind. The current rushed 
round the stem of the frigate with the rapidity of the 
stream at London-bridge, and the foaming spray was 
scattered by the hyvricane on eithw shore of Asia and 
of Thrace. I^VD^fruit-boats from the Dlislanelles, v^ich 
plied round^our sides on other days, did^not dare to ap- 
proach us ; for we were riding in so rough a sea, that we 
sliould have dashed them to pieces. Expecting that the 
ship would drive from her moorings, <fe lengthened 
our cables, and let go another apcl'ior. 

The next day the stormy weather was’ much abated, 
but it still hiew very freshly from the same quarter. We 
went on shore in one of the ship’s boats, and in returning, 
as our coxswain would not haul down our sail tvi;til we 
were nearly alongsid,e of the frigate, we had so much^ 
weigh, both from the current afid the hrei'ze, that in at-* 
tempting to grapple we lost our boat-hook, carried sfway 
our bowsprit, and breaking through some fruit-boats, 
were borne off in an instant So far astern, that we were 
an hour rowing up to the frigate, which we should not 
have gained so soon, had not a towing line been floated 
down to us from on board. This may show tlie adtnal 
rapidity of the torrent. The wjtfth winds also blow very 
Viulently up the straits, and the English fleet passed tiic 
castles at the rate of eleven knots within the hour. 

We had nearly ^ven up alH hope of proceeding through 
the straits, when, on the evening of our accident, it began 
to rain, and onr jfilots predicted a change of weather. 
We had heavy showers al? night, and in the morning a 
drizzling mist. The wind bJ^V’ gently from the ^outii. 
We weiglied anrlmr, and at ten oVIock sailed at la.sl, 
.slowly between the rustles, which ^e .saluted with seven- 
teen guns, and had the compHincnt returned to us by the 



battery at Clianak-Kialessi, where the red standard of 
Turkey was iinfurlod to receive our hom;f?ge. We stood 
over to the coast of Thi^ce, and passed by the mouth 
of the bay of Maito^ and afterwards in view of another 
deeper inlet called Koilia^ whiclfis most probably the Cce- 
]os of the ancients, sailed close under the cliB'Si and 
came opposite to Nagara-Bornou* ^ ^ ^ 

In the ba> within the {toint» we wwe shown a large 
wreck a little above water. This was the remains Mf a 
Turkish sixty-four destroyed by the Repulse* and the 
boats of the Ponipee, during the passage of 'the Darda- 
nelles on the )9th of f ebriiary, 1807. Sir S. Smith in 
the Pompee, with the Thunderer* Standard* and Active* 
brought up ill the bay within Cliaitik^lLaiessi* where tl*c 
sixt^y^foiir* four Yrigates* lour corvetteSy^ic brig, and 
thre^ gun-boats, were at anchor* and in foui*'*i*uin*s des- 
troyed or captuired the wlidle squadron. The sixty -four 
ran on sho^je on Pesquies Point* and a frigate drifted over 
towards the Tliraciati coast* where she was blown up by 
Captain Mowbray in’ the Active. A battery of thirty 
guns* and a redoubt on the Point* were carried and des- 
troyed by the marines of the Standard. 

One other vestige of this memorable expedition was 
pointm! «iit to us ; this was^ cannon slint-hulc in the front 
of the house at the Dardanelles belonging to the French 
\jonsui* who, during tift second passage of tlic fleet, 
hoisted the tri-colouivd flag, and received that attention 
from our gunners, which He bad, it seemed, intended to 
attract. ® 

Even when vre travelled, the events of the two actions 
were fresh in the memory, and were still in the moutiis 
of the inhabitants of the Dardanelles. The Turks, not- 
withstanding tlie warning which the Captain Paslia had 
received six days before fiwin His Majesty’s Ambassador, 
Mr. Arbatbnnt, that the attempt would certainly be made, 
could not at first believe their senses, when they saw the. 
approach of the fleet round Berbieri Point; and wlien the 
van ship, tlic Cano])UR, passed betwe(^n ttie castles, u'cre 
altogether stiipified, and limited upon the adventure as 
tiie fatal hivakiiig of a cberin wliicli had hitherto bound 
lliem ill scfurih, and jirotected the holy city from the 
insults of tlie iididcls. Tlic burning of the flotilla filled 
them v\fth coasteriiiition and rage. A person attached 
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to our Consulate at the Dardanelles was concealed in an 
outer room of a house at Chan^k-Kalessi, which was 
entered by an officer of a Tut^ish frigate, who had just 
lost his ship. He informed me, that the Turk raved for 
an hour at the English dogs. . The woman of the house 
did not let slip a word of her guest in the next room, who 
lay conccdlbd^ider some rubbish, and although a jack- 
ass tied up in the^shed, trod dnd kept his foot for some ■ 
tiir« on his finger, did not, like the citizen of Perugia* 
under similar circumstances, cry out and discover his 
retreat, t * 

No considerable opposition t^^made to the advance 
of the fleet, nor the destruction ofxhe flotilla. Tiie ma- 
terial injury su8t^!w<d by the £nglislt„ was, as is well 
known, reemv^' on their i%trcat,* wtten the battuies. 
some oCjsdrtcn had been repaired, and ott^ers been riment- 
ly constructed at everytum ti»e straits, were iviperin- 
tended by French officers belonging to benryal Sebasti- 
ani’s suite. Yet even at that time the Turks at the cas- 
tles were thrown into the utmost terror and confusion; 
and an inhabitant of Chanik-Kalessi informed me, that 
when one uf, our three-deckers, instead of passing througli 
at once, hauled up a little, anti'bringing her whole broad- 
side full on the fort of Asia, spened ail her bqitencs at 
once, she appeared lijc; u vast body of flaming fire, and 
showering upon the walls and nnounds a storm of shot* 
<trovc the garrison at once from their guns. Th& wo- 
men and Children and all the 'unarmed population of the 
town fled to tlte foot uf the mountains, five miles distant 

• Boccac. Decftiner. Oiornata Quinta, Novella Declma, 

t Lest such X ibrbearance In a suffering by no means trifling though 
ridiculous, should appear improbable, \ beg leave to insert a most ex- 
traordinary instance, in another inhabitant of Turkey, of patience 
under acute pain. A Capid^ or pA-ter belonging to tlje seraglio, 
opening hastily tbewsmall iron grating of a door-way through which 
the Sultan was to pass, caught hand in the hinges between the 
wicket and the wall. The Bostandgys and other aiiciidants immedi 
ately formed a line witii their back.4 against the grating, and during 
tlic passage of the Sultan and of all hia suite, the Vapid^^u suff ered noi 
a murmur or a sigh to escape hiiy, but fainted immediately afterwards, 
when on closing the door w.ayjhis fonr fingers dropped to theground- 
— Notice sur la cjur du Grand Scigiftur, Sec. Paris, 1809, page 67- 

1 ri«L‘ ot;i\ !,5»4i's that were injured, weie the sprit-sail vuid ofthc 
Royal (icorg'c, the gaft of the C.anopus, and the maia-top-sjiil yard of 
the Standard • • 



frutn tlie strait, yet &<>Die caniion>ball9 fell near them in 
the villa,e;es to which thsy retiml.e This report I 
received not as a fact, 'Ibut an evidence of their fear. 
Notwithstanding coiriiinen opinion, it is not true that the 
English character suBeredton timt day. The Turks were 
astonished at the cool valour and undaunted skill of our 
sailors, nor did they Vnow the disastrous' ?flllot8 of their 
• granite globes. • * 

I was informed by the second in command, that w.hen 
be was blowing up their flotilla at anchor. Some of the 
captairts, as their ships struck, came on boat'd, and being 
served with coffee in l^^'cabin, made excuses for being so 
easily taken— Hus^tein,” they said, « is dead ; Smit- 
Bey is gone — wljat can wc do ?” 'IHifv alluded to the fa- 
moim Capttdan Phshd, and (b himself wlt«^iiad fought with 
tbenPin Egypt. 

The ^ breeze freshened, dnd thfe current was scarcely 
perceptible^ when wo passed the point of Nagara. We 
skirted the mouth of a bay, Ak'Bashi Liman, reasonably 
conjectured the ancient port of Bestos, and a little farther 
saw a hill croivned with a scanty ruin called Zemenic, 
where (without taking into account the pasj^age of tlio 
eight thousand Turks in tife reign of Othman) the star., 
dard nf the Ottomans was, for the first time, raised in Eu- 
rope by Solyman, son of Sultan Orran, in the year 1356.* 

* A rocky strand or mold two or three miles farther down 
the strait, preserves also under the name of Gaziler-Iske- 
Icssi — “ The Victor’s Ilarbdur,” the memory of the landing 
of the Maiiumetan invaders/ Zemenic is called also Choi- 
ridocastron, or Pig’s Fort. TAc besotted Grecians, says 
Sandys, jested at the loss, and said tltey had hut taken a hog- 
stye.^ At this {loint, Leunclavius asserts that the Helles- 
pont is evidently narrower than in any other part.j 
From beyond Nagara we Lad entered into that part of the 
strait which it seems was properly called the Propontic 
ilellesponf. For several miles the channel did not up- 

• 

J Voyag^e an I,erant, Iclt, xu p. 457, edit. PliVU, 1717- 
f Lib. i.p. A Relation of * Joi^ney, It was said by John 
J’aleoUg'us, and, according* to Toumeforl, applied to the inagazuRs 
of Gallipoli. • * ^ 

I Ad Chiridocaslron <pio ioco . - • • plane anguslissinius est lit lies- 
pontus la\iiudiac sua (.nccum umiiu miliarc non superat not. L p 
]Uuf>, edit. Leunciav >!i Xrwnphont * 



pear to widen. Cultivated hedge-rpw fields^ green with 
high corn and ffourishing vineyards, and enlivened by fre- 
quent villages, presented, on either side, a succession of 
scenery altogetlier enrliajiting^ but rather rich than ro- 
mantic, and (if wliich those who have visited the banks 
of the Mcniii l^ve seen an exact, pt^haps a flattering re- 
semblance. Thc^imposing pneserice of Pepmauri-Mawr 
nn)re|||Hn compensates for the distant prospect of Ida. 
Wr*g!i(ie(I past head-lands and bays on both shores, each 
of tiiem rendered metnorabie by the poets, or illustrated 
^by the historians (»f antiquity 1 4ll|cLwc jiassed without at- 
tention the moutlis of two streaml^ which are now the 
J>ouiglias-Su and the Moiissa-Keui-Sp, but were the 
liver of Percote*-^»n*cc, and t^ie 4 *rj)lrtiuB. 

Above th^iit /dividing the higher shores of the ClUrao- 
nesc, wT 'skirted the. oidlet a stream,' tlie Kara-Ova- 
Su, which, although now undistinguished, would, ifcalled 
as in former days, tlie JEgos-Potainos, be never passed 
without notice: the name alone is'a histoiw. The natu- 
ralist might assist the topograplier in ideytifying the site 
f>f tliat iiiejnorahle stream, by discovering on its banks 
the monstrous stone ft»retold*by Anaxagoras, and re- 
inainitig in the clays of Pliny* which fell froin^the eky> 
iiml the existence of which, although it would liave been 
denied by the inexperienced scepticism of former times* 
the occurrence of similar prodigies in our own -age, 
would very much incline us to believc.j 

• 

• Le Chevalier supposes Percote the name of a river (Voyage de la 
ProponticU*, &c. p. 19, vol. i.) ; but it was a town, orregion, near the 
inoiv modern Karium. See Slrab. lib, xiii p. 590 ; and Plin. l^b. vi. 
( ap 32, 

• 

f ** ('/clcbrant Grxcl Anaxagoram Clazomeniiim, olympiadis sep- 
tuagf sirnac ortavac sccundo anno, pracvtixisse coelesliiim lilcranim sci* 
rnii:i, qaibus diebus«saxum casurum essctesole. Taleqne factum 
iiuci’diu in Thraciac parte ad itgostfliimen. Qui lapis ciiam nunc os- 
tfiuliMir, magmtiidine vehis, colore adusto, coniete quoque illis noc- 
tjbiis flagrante. Plin. I^at. lib- ii. c5p 58, page 18, edit. Paris, 1532 
rli(‘ naturalist adds, that there was a small one :u the Ciymnasiuni*at 
Abydiis, winch was worshipped* foretold ahso by Anaxagoras. Plu 
tarch, in his life of Lysander, has dw|^lt somewhat more at laTgL on 
tins extraonlinary ^lone, which was, as he tells us, considered by 
some as portentous of the fatal battle of .f^^os l^v^tamos — 

ric Ji Ti, i 'TflAXav oc/^stvs 'Tat,a <'t'c r^TiTatjWcc. 

X. ^ in vit. Lvs.iijd. p. o[i. otn. ** I'liere f?ll tVom the hea- 
vens (as main bclu ve'' i hifg*' stone at yl yos-P 'tam''*^. whifdi i 
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At ^gos-Potamos the Hellespont^ according to Xeno- 
pboii,* is about a mile^iid three quarters wide. A little way 
above the mouth of the river, on the opposite shore, we saw 
the town of Lainsaki, on a tonguq of low land whicli seems 
to be the promontory called Abarnis, whence Conon the 
Athenian set sail with nine ships after tljQ f^tal battle,] 

, having seized the sailsbelonging to tliel/;ce(J*emonianflcct. 
The modern l^jampsacns, althoiigli but a small (d' 

two hundred houses, with one liandsome inosck^'rfulcl 
still be a present worthy of a king. Its territory is rich 
at this day in vineyar^of a superior quality, inclosed 
in hedges of pomegr^iate trees, and, as far as could be 

even yet shown as an^bjett oivvci:,eration people of tlie Cher 

sonesW The comet menftoned by Pliny is, on the juithority of Da 
machu?, called by J^luiarch “ a large body of fire TiW « blazing 
ciond,” s^en for seventy -five day^ previously to the fall of the stone 
Tlie hk* meteoric a^)pcarances hav^e attended the descent of stones 
from the sky ih niodern times, and the phenomenon seen in 1621) m 
the Punjaiib, one hundred lyiiles east of Lahore, answers in descrip 
tion very exactly witli die detail in Plutarch. In that instance, a 
luminous body wa^observed to fall from above on the earth, suggest 
ing to the beholders the idea that the firmament was raining fire.*' 
A cursory inspection would infor^W any mineralogist whether this sp*' 
cimen, if such should be discovered at iEgos-Potamos, is of true cc 
lestial origi?i ; since ail those hitherto seen, in whatever pan of the 
world, have been found of the same composition. The stones from 
iSenares, from Vienna, from Bohemia, and the one found in York 
shire, “ all contained pyrites of a peculiar character ; they had all a 
coating of black oxyde of iron ; they all contained an alloy of iron and 
nickel; and the earths which 8e‘l*vc to them as a sort of’ conncclmr 
medium, corresponded in their Future, and nearly in their projioi 
tions.’** 

Although we may believe these stones to be meteoric formations, yci 
tlie prediction, or rather the solution, of the phenomenon by Anaxa- 
goras, •by the supposition that the sun and stars were pondcTous bo 
dies, revolving in a luminous* atmosphere ; and that one, or fiurt of 
one, of these bodies might fall jo the earth, is a most extraordinary 
anticipation of modern systems and hypotheses The discovery that 
the sun was as big as Peloponesus (mentioned before, in note, p CT 
of this volume), to our ears ma} have a ridiculous sound, but it \\:i^ 
making a vast step beyond the bounds of former ignorance ; and i* 
this i^rcat piuiosophcr may be applied the cot verse of wliat m us said 
of All! ton — “ l/vi was a modem bom two thousand }Lars before Ins 
time.” c 

* Hist- Gi’tc. lib ii p. 4.»5, Leunc!. 

•j' Kciu'V tit 1- xd' t: >iJ V'jo'ri ay . , , . i'ri n ti\ 

A'ji/j. 'j 11. Si <ira:c. lili. n j) 457 itii 1/ uiieiat 

* ; H \t ' otiul fit (iint t(, l,:i\ I ImIU'U o’ I In 1 i.u l!i id 1'; :oiv 

1 Mill. 1 nil"-- 1 's* i.', tr 1 |ll:l(;^J [». Jum 
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.judged by a transient view, ther® is nothing wauling to 
i'oin])lcte the beauty of its situation# The mountains ap- 
proach within a few miles of the back of the town, and 
their sides are clothed with woods, which shelter the vil- 
lages and kiosks of the* inhabitants of Lamsaki. In- 
scribed marbles, and other remains, w^cre found in the 
town by Wheler, which, together with its name, 

show it to standi the ancient site.* It was five o^clock* 
wIicMi we passed tliis place. Our pilot informed us that a 
shoal runs out from ttiis part of the Asiatic shore, and we 
stood neare^ to the Thracian side. 

• Two miles farther on we hadlthe large town of Galli- 
poli on our left. The channel s^med about five miles 
wide from this pavfof the Cl^r|bTieee te Chardac, a 
Jicadland iii^.,tho region of ItfrfnspKi but beyoi^ this 
point receding shores of Asia opened to our vifw the 
expanse of the sea of Afarmpra. Gallipoli, the Cs^llipoits 
of ancient geography, which was an important position 
after ilic transfer of the empire to ByzaAtium, and was 
taken by the Turks nearly a century before the fall of 
Constantinople,! is still a very considerable town, con- 
taining perhaps fifteen tliousaijd inhabitants, half of whom 
are Turks, and tlie remainder divided between Greeks 
and Jews. The latter peopte have been estiblis^ied in 
the place since the twelfth century 4 It has given a nanjo 
\o the Hellespont, which the Hirks call the sea of Galli- 
poli (Galiboli Denghizzi), and is the chief station Of the 
Capudan Pasha.$ Standing in a peninsula, it forms two 
hai‘bour 8 , and not unfrequdntly receives the imperial 
tlects.^ 

A little beyond the town we noticed some perpendicu- 
lar rocks, having the apppearance of regular fortifica- 

lions, surmounted by an old tower ^ and still farther on 

* ^ 

• A Journey into* Greece, &c. bo|jk i. p. 75. 

[ Voyag^e au Levantt pp. 461, ^62, 463, lelt. xi. edit. Paris, 1717 

4 Voyaj^e de Benjayiin fils de Jonas, p. 14 j Voyages fuits princl' 
palement en Asie, &c. edit. The Hague, 1735. * 

§ I)*Herbelut Btbhoiheque Orient. Gallipoli. 

51 Gallipoli, after the Latin conqv«f|f, fell to the share of life Vene- 
Lians, but was re^iiken by Vataces in 1235, and possessed by the Ca- 
talauh in 1306, who raised the fortifications, after being besieged by 
Antony Spinola, in 1307 The Turk^ t(A)k it in 1 >57. — Tourncfi^ri, 
letter xi. vol i. pp»461, 462' 



passed by a light-housi^. placed to point out tiie moiitli ol' 
the sU’ait, and the pf)sitioii of a long slnjial wliicli rims 
towards the Asiatic coast. As wc advanced througli the 
broad entrance of the straits, tiie breeze died away, and 
the minarets of Gallipoli were brt just out of sight when 
the sun sunk behind tlie hills, and closed a day which Inid 
been passed in viewiifg a succession of more 

interesting bj their natural and assofthied attractions, 
than are perhaps to be met with in any «»thcr part of ^tlio 
world. 

We made very little progress during the night, but 
found ourselves in the;sS*^^of Marmora, yet not far from 
the coast of Tliracc, \\^\cU was here a line of high lands, 
more barren the ; borders of thc^ Helles[mnt, but in 
many ji^rts verdant ^itV pastures and vineyards. Wc 
disro^'red many villages in the nor>ks the vva- 

edge and on the side of the hills. We had liglit 
and baffling airs through the wlM>le of the day, and had 
not advanceil by half alter five farther than to br ofl' the 
rocky island Proronesus, whose modern name of Mai’* 
mora has been«< extended to the surrounding sea. — l ioi 
marble quarries which supplied many of tlie pjdilic build- 
ings in Cons|antiiiopie, aim furnished the great mosrk of 
Sultaii Atijttnet with all its«> ornamental architecture, are 
now no longer W’orked j the population of slaves foi’nici’lv 
employed in those labours'lias, therefore, been withdrawn. 
Passing to the north, we saw the only town now to be 
found in the island. The general appearance of Marmora 
is barren, but vve discerned^ few spots of vine and corn 
lands, with heathy downs, affording a scanty pasturage 
to a few goats. A little to the west is a long low island, 
apparently uninhabited, and round it there are two or 
three rocks, which are sbmetimes, together witli Proco- 
nesus, called the Isles of Marmora, 

About eight o^clock in the evening a breeze sprung up, 
which ( arried us five knots wvilhiii the hour during llic 
whole night, and in tlie morning of Sunday, May IMU, 
we* found ourselves near the low green land of rhrar(\ 
with a view' of three long bridges over a marsh, callrd 
Biiynk Cht'kmedjee, or Icowte Grande, six hours liy hunt 
from the capital, * 

Tin* mountains of Asia wrre just a|)|)arent In tlic far 
tliest distance,* and, in fa^ t, the shorts un cveiy sub: 



said to Le visible from the middle^ of this Medilerranoaii 
sea. We looked out eagetly to c^cb the first view of 
Conslatiliiiople, and at two o’clock saw some white co« 
luinns, arranged miirh in the same order, and having the 
same appearance, as the»distant turrets of King’s Col- 
lege Chapel at Cambridge. These we were told \^ere 
the minaroi^ji^the great moseks (ff Sultan Achmet and 
of Santa Sophia.'^^It now came on to blow Jiard from the. 
not^h, and as we were obliged to beat up against the wind, 
wc approached the citj^ but slowly. The weather became 
very hazy, vmd obscured the surrounding view; but ob- 
ject after object dropped into 4 lR|^rospect ; and the end- 
less dwellings of a vast capital, vi^ng from forests of cy- 
presses, and overtopjjied with and slen- 

der spires, were indistinctly^ bWo>«^ b^ind the clouds of 
driving nvoC.' ^ jf \ 

111 the course of our fackin^^ we were sometimes at fto 
gi i'iit distance from PrinctV Islands in the^sea of Mar- 
iTiur;i, and at otliers we had a glimpse of Mie Seven Tow- 
ers— a name formidable to the e‘ars of Christians, and 
coasied under the gloomy walls of the eastern Csesars, 
NvIiK h seeupul to inclose the fabled city of the dead, as no 
distant hum or murmur was lieard from within, and not. 
a tuanaii being could be seen* without their solitary cir- 
cuit At sunset the, frigate anchored near the headland 
iUMoediately preceding the SeYagUo point; and as no 
lights were visible, the silence and, in a short time, the 
dai’kness, weie so complete, tliut we might have believed 
ourselves moored in the lonely rove^of some desert island, 
and not at the foot of a city which, for its vast extent and 
countless population, is fondly imagined by its present 
inuNters to be worthy of being called the Bejiige the 
irorld.* 

• * AleiDpcna. 





LETTER XLIV. 

Difficulty of obtaining information coiwerning the 2\vrks, 
even in Constantinople, — fUeparation of the jOity a^id the 
Suburbs, — Foreign J^xions at Pera, — Departure from 
the PYigatc. — Landf^t Tophana. — Jhcent to Peru — 
Dogs,> — ^T/ie Hotci^Cify Jfateky^en. — Police of Pera, 
— The fHiStdih ^ the Streets incognito, — Pa- 

of Amhassad^s, — Inglese Sarai, — Thi^^Jnnenian 
Cemetery, — The Miuseme,nts there. — Customs^cxiiled Ori- 
cntal^-in great measure time of the Ancwit IVorUL — 
Seclusion kik^ treatment of Home n, — Coincidence of Tur- 
kish Manners with those of the Ihjzantme Greeks, — Prin- 
cipal difference between Jncient and Modern Manners, 
— State of l^irkish Women, — Female Slaves^ or Oda- 
lisques 9 of the Imperial Ifnrem* 

, I HAD at one time resolved to make my chapter 
on Constantinople inucir the same as that called in 
Haklliyt The Voyage of William Ma\de>ille to 

Jeiiusalem,” the sipn of* which is this “ William 

Mam3Eville, Eahl of Essex, with diyeks Exg- 
xisH Lords and Knights, went to the Holy Lwd 
IN THE St yere of Henry the Second.'^* For 
without having recourse^ to the expedient of the Earl's 
namesake, 1 despaired of telling any thing not before 
too well known to rerjuir? repetition. Thinking, liow- 
ever, that each person must sec some objects, or views 
of objects, not noticed by preceding, or even contempo- 
rary travellers, and that to dilate op various parts of 
Tifrkey, and to say nothing of its famous capital, would 
scarceU be forgiven, I shall eitdeavour to prepare some 
remarks, whi< h, ahliou,^lr flot altogether a new composi- 
;ion, will not be ttie conteiiis of one phial poured into anu 


' 7 };/> r.iiffliDh fsc [' ir, \ol L'^cdlt. 
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Uicr, It is not my intention, hotvevcr, to pourtray the 
,i;cneral appearance, or the several (juarters, of Constan- 
tinople ; innumerable plans and pictures, and tu^o lively 
representations, which have amused the inhabitants of 
our principal English towns, have rendered the first at- 
tempt unnecessary ; whilst, the many travels, surveys, and 
itinci*aries^"'tW8fi»uitive of the '^'urkish capital, with which ^ 

' Very one at all in the habit of investigatin.^the countries * 
of the east must be already acquainted, cannot but dis- 
suade me frpm hazarding a new topographical detail of 
this celebrated city. Eiiougi|,'^(d perhaps too much, will 
be said on the subject, by extiwfl^ from my journal, in 
the manner before foll^^wed, a nanhive of the manner in 
vvhirli our time was^mssed diiri^lhe IftOntlis of our 
residence at^Pera; since such an af count will nece^ai^ily 
include^ a notice of sevaral ii|tcresting objects to De lAbt 
with in the capital and its environs. s 

One of the chief advantages which every man proposes 
to himself by travelling, especially by visiting large towns, 
must be to mix with the best native society to which he 
ran have access, or, as Mr. Locke has it, to get into the 
conversatiJm and acquaintance of persons of condition.”* 
But it is in vain to expect that benefit in the Levant ' 
where tlie traveller has little employment left dkcept that 
which (although Loiiltiardwicjie pronounced it a charn- 
iiig exercise, subservient to morality) has, methinks, , 
wlicn iinmixed with other master, no very great altrac- 
Tions either for writers or yeaders, namely, «to draw 
just conclusions concerning the uncertainty of human 
iliifigs from the ruinous alterations time and barbarity 
have brought upon so many palaces, cities, and >vhole 
countries, which make such a figure in history.”! 

A stranger at Constantinople would naturally wish (o 
live amongst the Turks, as he would amongst tiie French*' 
at Paris and the* Austrians ;^t Vienna; but the differenres 
<»l manner, custom, and language, render it absolutely im- 
possible to becomc»domesticated in a Mahometan family, 
or, at a short residence, even to j»)iii in the very j/tllc 
s/)('ial intercourse cnjoyed^amoji^gst the natives Ihenkselve?, 
i1ins those var ieties, and nice* distinrti(ms of character, 

S.)iii(‘ 'riioiipfhts on KJucation in I/md p 

M)v*. tator. ]So, .‘j64 
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which must subsist in 'some degree between the indivi- 
duals of every nation, and which a more irftimate sc rutiny 
might discover, cannot be n»>ticed by passing travellc rs 
in their partial communication; with the Turks, who 
seem to them to have so entire a monotony, ni»t only of 
manner but of mind, <is to induce a beliej^ he who 
has observed one amongst item has see^ie wliole people, 
and may form^an estimate of them nearly as well by the 
inspection of a week as by the acquaintance of a year. 
With this persuasion, a traveller {yaiSNis through the coun- 
try without forming an or even an acquaintance, 

with a single Turk ; there is no part cd* the empire 
in wbidi he will rlmseir less ijiclined to make such 
an atteii^^Hiii iS th« ^ itself.~The water of the 
Goldf^florn, which fmws between tlie city and tJie sub- 
11 ^ 8 , is a line of separation seldom transgressed 'by the 
j#*rank rfsidenrs ;*and an English stranger, if he waited 
for the suggestions of his feilow'-counlrymen of the Le- 
vant Company, would pass many weeks at Pera witliout 
paying one visit to Cf»n<?tantinople. 

No foreigner is now allowed to reJside in the city itself, 
not even the minister of a^riendly nation; a* regulation 
which does not arise frora^any ancient usage, hut from 
the policy^of later times. In the dajs of Bushek, tlio 
K<ng of llungary^s minister resided within tlie walls, and 
Eltchj Uan (the Ambassador’s Inn) is shown as the place 
in which that accomplished •sclndar is said to have writ- 
ten his letters. Notw^thstamling the beauty of its situa- 
tion, on which he dwells with much romplarmc}. he 
seems to have considered it a sort of state-pris(ou and 
complains of not being permitted to purchase a house and 
garden at his own expense.”'**' 

So late as the begiiining^f the last century, f the Hun- 
garian minister, and those of Poland an{i Ragusa, lived 
in Constantinople ; but in thetceign of Achmet the Thii-d, 
who mounted the throne in ,1703, a proposal w'as made 
to t^ic Divan, to confine all the Ambafi/^dors to Princes’ 
Islands. Such is the dislike ofjthe hat, the distinction of 
tlte Frank, that the prujl^nt always think fit, and in 

f 

* vcT(m(; riit in^iiislonis in codrm diversorio, — Epist 

1. p ‘»r, t’tliT. Oxrjifj, 1600 
f ViMk/c >lu tvrvant lettre \ii p. 50fi, vol. i. 
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our time it was absolutely neccssaj^, in visiting the city, to 
l>i’ocure the pnitection of a Janissa^^y. An English gen- 
tleman who contrary to advice, whilst we were at l*cra, 
ventured across the water accompanied only by his ser- 
vant, was, for some unintentional offence, immediately 
knocked dowm, and his attendant cojning to his assistance, 
itlct with cUlffiStii^e maltreatment. No person interfered,^ 
and the strangei^ thought it advisable to Return to Pera.' 
It ts an oflcncc against state to insult any one protect- 
ed by a Janissary j J^d k is so mucli expected that each 
visitor will* avail iiimself of tbeir service, that a com- 
plaint from an unattendidi p^dtWould be productive of 
no redress. — ^The distinction hetymn the Mahometan and 
the Christian i^esideift or setllenra^iQta^ noh where so 
decided as at Constantinople ; aw it kas of late 
since Uie wars with France ajfid England, become^o^- 
what dangerous to have an open intimaoy with tlre»agenlb 
or merchants of any foreign power. ^ • 

After such a preliminary, it will not be expected that 
a traveller should insinuate himself into any Turkish com- 
])any, or enjoy any other society than thaft which is to be 
jound at Pera. The Franks Aave, as it were, engrafted 
Uiemsclves on that limb of the capital, and the shoot has 
many more characteristics of tlic exotic than of the parent 
l)lanL • • , • 

1 shall, before we leave the frigate, take some notice of 
this portion of the inhabitants.of Pera. There wei’e for- 
merly twelve missions in Per|i, whith, with their respec- 
tive diplomatic courts and their attached families, together 
with the visiting guests, formed a society not to be ex- 
pected in the heart of Turkey j but the new ordipr of 
ihings established in Christendoip, has materially detract- 
ed from the comforts of the I«^rank residents. The ab- 
sorption of so many European states by the power of 
Fi ance, is sensibly felt at Pera, where several of those 
j^overnrnents whose former importance rendei'ed the pre- 
sence of a respectable agcnlT necessary, having now no 
longer any independent interests to maintain, are in iact 
rcpi*escnted by the Envoy ^if the Emperor Napoleon, al- 
though they ally w a certain mr/hber of Greeks in the* qua- 
lity of dragomans and physicians, still to avail themselves 
of the privileges of those attaclicd to forggn embassies. 
\oL. ll. • (i g 



As the present diplornjftic ceremonial does not admit ol 
mutual civilities betvfecn the English and«^French minis- 
ters, the former, and those brh>nging to his nation (that 
is to say, those protected by him), arc in a manner ex- 
cluded from every other company at Terit except tliat oi 
their countrymen, • 

The ministers, the interpreters, a^llftt^ercliants, 
some time agh formed three distinct classes of soi ie ty. 
The first of these, under the |||liove disadvantages, iias 
been disunited and broken in *ijpou by the^secomj and 
the third description oj^'ersons, who, however, do not 
mutually amalgamatc^ffi speak dot of our own legation, 
which, with the excoptf jp of a few g^Ua days, seeks no other 
company Ilian whointts hospitality domes^ 

ticat^ al the Englisl\patace. 

^/iMiere has been, for more, than a century, an eskihlisli- 
,^ent belonging to the French embassy, and tiicre is one 
' protected by«tl\e Austrian Internuncio, for tlie education 
of young persons of tim nation in the Oriental languages, 
and such qualifications as may enable them to take situa- 
tions in the Lev&ntinc consulates ; and, within alow years, 
the former power has employed these GiovanmMi Lingua 
^or so they are called) as interpreters at the Divan. 
There wa% some remonstrance on the part of the Porte ; 
Ixit it was firmly advanced on the other hand, that tlie 
Emperor Napoleon did not choose to employ any agents 
whose very dress showed tjiey were subjects of the Otto- 
man government ; and that, ^s he did not desire the Turk- 
ish Ambassador at Paris, or any of his suite, to change 
their costume, so he would not suffer any persoUvS attach- 
ed tojiis representative at Constantinople to wear any 
other dress than that of .his own court. This is not the 
first time that the French have made a stand on a similar 
point of etiquette. The Marquis de Ferriol, after a long 
struggle, minutely detailed by Tourneforl, quitted tne Sc 
raglio just as be was about to have his audience of the 
Sujtan, w ho had come fifteen leagues (mi purpose, bccaus(' 
they would not suffer him to enter the presence-chamber 
with kis sword, which he safd constituted a part of a 
Frenchman’s dress, and sliould not be takqn from liirn hut 
with his life.* 

« 

* 

* A'nut;rf' uu I(’, -tnt, VV 510, 5-1*!. 51.;, Vvi<., r/1 
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The French have doubtless gained a great point in 
thUvS putting the executive part of flicir intercourse with 
tiie P(»rtc into the Itands of persons who^ at the same time 
that an education in the country teaches them how to deal 
with the Turks, so as lo^dvancc the interests of their em- 
))loyers, arc, by ilieir condition as, Franks, totally divest- 
ed of the and submissive habits inherent in the 

Greeks, or any Objects of the Turks. A»rayah or sub- 
ject, wearing with his robes the badge of slavery, <lares 
not to utter the sentiments put into his mouth, and dis- 
charge the (luties intrile^cd to»him by a foreign minister. 
A decisive sentiment, lie is backed by the 

])rescnce of his ambas.^dop, can jtarcely, or only with a 
pale face and trembifiig lttnl|^s, his lips. 

J^lost of the minor concerns ox thf embassies ars^fried 
on by the dragomans S 9 lely yet even in these it 
frequently happens, that ‘ifter man) |)rovokiiig.dela^^ 
and inconclusive answers on the part of tt»e Turks, the' 
matter cannot be arranged without the personal applica- 
tion of the minister himself. 

There are four dragomans attached tollie Englisli em- 
bassy. Mk*. Pisani, descended, I believe, from an ancient 
Venetian family of Galata, is the chief interpreter: ho 
speaks the English language' with the utmost^purity, an 
accomplishment 1 ne^'^r met with in any other native of 
the Levant. It would be difficult, except perhaps from 
too minute and attentive a correctness and precision, to 
discover that be is not talking his mother-tongue. He 
enjoys no little consideration on both sides of the water, 
and has the manners of a man of ability and address. 

Tlic resident members of the Levant Company at^Pera, 
liavc lately much diminished in purnber; as far as I recol- 
lect, they do not possess at this time more than five or six 
mercantile establishments. 1 presume that the number ot 
persons protected by the Englisli ambassador, does not 
in the whole amount to one hundred; whilst the French 
minister has, it isvtsaid, betV^een two and three thousand 
dependants. On days of rejoicing and church festivals, 
the streets of Pera and the catholic chapel arc crowded 
witli his tumultuous train. Siillcc the departure of Gene- 
ral Sebastiani, the government of Paris have maintained 
only a Charge d’ Affaires at lht5 Porte-, Moir^. Latour 
Maiibonrg, the'brother of the general of that name. 
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Something has been before said of the singular rcgula^ 
tion by which the Tutks permit the existeifce of indepen- 
dent jurisdictions in their ports and principal towns, in a 
greater degree perhaps than the Greek emperors admit- 
ted the interference of the magistrates deputed by the 
powerful republic of Genoa to watch overtheir trading 
colony of Galata. The privileges graj>tvft^ the year 
l580 hy the S<tdtan Amurath to the English merchants 
and their consuls and governors, give an entire controid 
over all those of his nation, to the inipisteiv who is to pro- 
tect them and settle all l^jr ditfelfences, without the in- 
terference of the TurH^ police or courts of justice.^ 
For the purpose of tlWr security^ and dignity, a large 
body of nearly i^hree centuries ago 

wei^a^lhe same time tormidable foes and the delcga- 
tcd^rcitectors of the Christians,! js put under the orders 
ji^cvery sministerwt The dutydias attached a disgraceful 
/iiame to these Janissaries, who are sometimes called, by 
way of derision,' the Christian pig-keepei*s, as Pera goes 
by the name of the Pig quarter.^ The French and tlie 
English have cadh a whole oda, or chamber of Janissaries, 
set apart for their service^ and although theto are not 
more than four or five in constant attendance, yet tiic 
A disturbance taking place one evening whilst wc were 
at) Fera, between some ^Pnglisb and Genoese sailors, 
which the patrole endeavoured to allay, by knocking 
both parties down with i\ie\v long clubs, fifty of the En- 
glish Janissaries being desp^tmied to the spot, immedi- 
ately secured the parties, with the exception of the oflen- 
der’ who having stabbed a marine of the Salsette, had lied 
to th^ French palace, and they also apprehended the 
whole body is always at hand, mi can be assembled 
upon any requisite emergency. The oda of the British 
embassy is the fortieth, consisting of about two hundred 
men. 


* See the Charter of the Privile^s {^ranted to the English, and tiu* 
League of the Great 7 urk with die Qiiecne’s Majestie, in respect ol 
traffique. dated in June 1388.— Haklu%t, English Voy. vol. n. p. 141, 
edit. 159y. 

f Pe'* omnes fere cjus imperii fines, vcl praesidio'munitionibus ail 
versus hostoin, vel futelac f^hrisliaiiis Jucla:isque adversns injuria^ 
juiiUiludiMib, sparguntur. — Xug. Busbcq.epist. 1. p. 9, edit. Oaou iG6v 
i Kcidescl, Voyage au Levant, p. 347. 
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whole guard ^ one of whom, but for the interference of 
the Captain of«the frigate, would lAvc lost his head for 
his indiscriminate assault, and, as it was, received a se- 
vere bastinade, Pera may thus be said to be abandoned 
to the foreign ministcrs,<n whose favour even bogs (the 
abliorrence of the Mussulmans) arc^ admitted once a year, 
din ing carfJiiw^J^nto the suburbs ; and yet these ministers 
experience on tliOT visits to flie other side»of the water/ 
<woty humiliation which Ottoman pride can contrive to 
intiirl. Nothing^js more true than that the Turks arc a 
people of AiUithcsis,^'ltod JHiCji^sh the contradiction of 
liicir character as commerce with tiie 

Franks, as in their behaviour ammgst liiemselvcs and to 
llieir own subjects. -Aithoiig|| tly# bjl^ and, in 
tlicir own eyes, still tlie most po^eiT|pl nation in flitJi^orld, 
they cunsent*to sec, in the suburbs of tlieir very clfflllal, 
(he ministers of foreign powers exerci^iig an autlioi^ 
which the most petty potentate in Christendom woiild^ 
consider as a surrender of his sovereign rigliis, and they 
l equirc at the same time, from these same representatives 
(d the first monarchs in Europe, certain other submis- 
siuvi$,4^ conduct, whicjli no other people but them* 

selves would demand even from the agents of the most in* 
i'onsidcrahlc states. Some cRaiige, however, afiust have 
laken place in the feslings of the Turks since Prince 
iiepnin, in 1774, rode through *the city, attended by stX 
hundred men with drawn swords, after the signing of the 
U'oaty between the Empress Catha»^nc and the Portc.f 
At twelve o’clock* on Monday the 14th of May, we left 
the Salsettc in the Captain’s boat, and rowed against the 
^ Ircain uritill wo came near Yeni-Kiosk, or the New Ki- 
osk, on the next point of land, where some sturdy fellows, 
who arc always^in waiting, threw a couple of rope-lines 
tiiio the boat, and towed us for at least a mile under the 
walls of the Seraglio. The wind blew strongly from the 
north-east, and the current ’rushing violently down the 
Bosphorus, we had ^orae difficulty to prevent being dashed 
against the rocky projections of the shore. Tlie cntraiicc 
uf the port and the mouMi of the straits, which jn fine 
weather is covered with boats/’Was whitened with break - 


' Voyage au Constantinople, chap xvi. p Ho, I’aris, 180 >. 
" (’.oisi Anr aryi Mod. p. 7 > 
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crs, and showed only « solitary skiff driving across us 
towards the sea of Marmora. The sensations produced 
by the state of the weather, and leaving a comfortable 
cabin, were in unison with the impressions which w^e felt, 
when, passing under the palacC of the Sultans, and ga- 
zing at tlic gloomy cyj)resscs which rise above the walls, 
Ave saw two dogs gnawing a dead body^c^^^iien we had 
got beyond the immediate* influence rff the current, we 
pulled across the mouth of the harbour to the prin^ ipal 
stairs leading to Pera, which arc at Tophana, a suburb 
so denominated from a^cai\no«^6undry and artillery 
ground. Several hors^arCte|Wi ready saddled, and at- 
tended by boys, underfihe shade of a large Chinese foun- 
tain, near some' of which we mounted, 

and roj|^ 5 .wp a steep InfJ u/ the part of the town in w Inch 
v^^f^ifcnded to lodge. The streets through wluch we 
Tpssed, were as narrow as tlM)Sc of loannina, and not so 
^fl^lean. At the corners of them were lieaps of dust and 
filtli, tlie refuse of the quarter, on which several thin 
gautit dogs were lying asleep. 

These animab; abound in every region of the capital ; 
and, though not admitted ipto any house, andeconsidered 
unclean, are never destroyed by the Turks. On the con- 
trary, tln^ir multiplication^ is rather encouraged than 
checked, for I have more than onee»secn a litter of pup- 
iftes warmly nestled in a mat or rug, placed for the i)ui - 
pose of their protection by some charitable inhabitant of 
the neighbourhood. ^They render a walk by night not a 
little perilous. It is allowable to beat them ofl'with sticks, 
but not to use any other weapon ; for a formal complaint 
was made, that the dogs near Tophana liad been w ounded 
by some persons going in the evening to the En.glisli 
frigate. 

Nassuff Pasha, Grand Vizier to Aclimet the First, had 
the courage not only to rejiress the violence cf the Ja- 
nissaries, amongst whom he used to walk with a head in 
one hand and a drawn sciibitar in the other, but in the 
ycap 1G13 transported all the dogs over to Asia. He 
wouldc have destroyed them, bift the Mufti, on being con- 
sulted, told the sultan tliaCcvery dog had a soul.* Whe- 
ther it is from this supposition, and the prohibition of the 


* Contniuiillon of Knolles by Edward ririmsloue^ 



Jkoran, or from the notion that they clear the streets of 
the iilth and cffdl wliich is tlirowrr^bcfore the butchers’ 
houses, tliey arc still ,as much protected as at Lisbon, 
where one of the complaints I heard made against the 
Frencli was, that they huA killed ten thousand dogs, and 
supplied their oIRce by night-carts.^ There seems a pre- 
judice aga^tX^anliness in the peninsula. Those at- 
tiif hed odires, wffich arc thd*ught indispensable in En-' 
gliwid, are not to he found at Lisbon ; nor were they in- 
troduced untill 1760 at Madrid, when the pliysicians pe- 
titioned agMnst the hmoyatu^n, as prejudicial to the 
health of the inhabitants. ^lPfi#4^ttermost Turks, how- 
ever never neglect the constructio^of such a|»purtenanccs 
to all their dwelling^, and 4 iieve£i 4 ;e the same 

reason as the Portuguese for Wndness to their dogs. — -It 
bus hef n observed,* tliat these animals Jiave divifi^d the 
city into districts; andlhat^thcy deliver., an intriul^r frftm 
one to another quarter, as an Englisli hegjar is trans- 
mitted from parish lo.pjirish. I (lid not ascertain the ex- 
istence of this precise regulation, but I have been fre- 
(piently disturbed at night by their howling, and have 
^ seen a pack of them huntings strange dog beyond their 
boundaries. 

We had not much less thati a mile to ridc/the whole 
way on an ascent, before we came to our inn. This w^s 
siliiated at the corner of tlic m^ain street of Pera, whrre 
four ways meet; all of which were not less mcah and 
dirty than the lanes of Wapping. The hotel, however, 
(kept by a Mons. Marchand) wjis a very comfortable 
mansion, containing many chambers handsomely furnish- 
ed. and a large billiard-room, which is the resort of all 
the idle young men of the placc.^ Our dinners there were 
betler served, and composed of meats more to the En- 
glish taste than we had seen al any tavern since our de- 
parture from Falmouth ; and the butter of Belgrade (per- 
leclly fresh, though not of i proper consistency) was a 
(klic'acy to which we had loilg been unaccustomed. The 
best London porter, and nearly every species of winc;,’cx- 
cept j)ort, were also to b(?*procurcd in any quantity. To 
this eulogy caijril)t be added tliT;’ material recommendation 

of cheapness. — There is aiiotlicr Frank hotel at a little 

% 
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distance in the same skwt, which in this respect is pre^ 
ferable^ but is in evefy other point of viewoinfmov v* that 
of Mons. Marchaiul. 

Immediately opposite to my bed-room window was a 
Turkish coffee-house, and a wor/den hcncli under the wall 
near the door was constantly occupied by four or five of 
the palrole, sleeping at their ieugtli or Trese 

•watclnnen, called Passe vend, belong So the Topges, or 
gunners corps, and the Topge-Bashe is their immediate 
superior; they carry a long pole shod with iron, wliicli 
they beat violently agaiijgt the |^t*ourid in going their 
rounds during the nigl^iMi^etnploy with no little dexte- 
idty in tripping up tliffcet of thqse whom they wish to 
overtake, |long tliV^ ground. 

There IS no p^ever^Jv^ police in the place; aniK in 
the ffftKishment of offenders, those who are caught suffer 
fgjf thogetwho escape. A severe heating or bastinade is 
^ inflicted witivput any previous enquiries upon the first per- 
son whom, in ‘any disturbance, the patrolc happens to 
seize. Either no pains are taken to discover the guilty, 
or when discova^cd lie may prove to belong to the Janis- 
saries or some other corps, ^and will then be pi»f)tcctcd by 
the whole body of his comrades. A single oda will sonie- 
times refuse to surrender a*culprit, even when demanded 
by; the Janissar-Aga, the General ef-all the Janissaries. 

was at a little distance from the watchman's station 
one d’ay at noon, when a young woman, belonging to a 
class of which there ape but few’ in the place, made use of 
an abusive expression to a gaiiondge, or sailor of the licet, 
who, witiiout answering, drew his attaghan and stabbed 
iicr to tlie heart One of our Albanians was on the spot, 
uud came up to me with the story. It happened close to 
the guard-house, and the sailor walked deliberately down 
the hill towards tlie port w'lthoutaiiy attempt being made 
to apprclumd him. The wearing of antis is p**o(nbited 
in Constantinople, but in PeVa many Turks, es])ccially 
the galiondges, during the passage of the troops to the 
arinV-S, under pretence of being prepared for service, 

'fhe famous riisswin-Oj^lu* Vas, as his appellation denotes, th^ 

-o ofone of t!u-se watchinen. Many Pashas are wifat Me should call 
’.'t.k namcd ; a species ol'iMil,ler} at winch the Turks arc \erv ready , 
Wius d'f.nal'Pasha, * s lame Pa.,i;a: KmscIi bald K'.o ■ 



carry pistols anti daggers in thdr belts, 1 have seen 
one man run aSfer anbtber with a arawn sword, witliuut 
tlie least effort on the part of the bystanders to interrupt 
the fray. 

Notwithstanding, howetrer, this state of insubordination, 
it might be supposed that no Iittle»pain8 were taken to 
jircservc th>i{icli|ic, or at least to enquire into the state of , 
the city, by the ^tinuation of a practice s9hich has fur- 
nished so many agreeable incidents for the authors of the 
Une Thousand aiid One Nights and tiic Arabian Tales. 

I have more’than once observed a grave looking person- 
• age in a mean habit, shting on the bench amongst the 
I’assevend oppositeour hotel, playu^ witli his comboloio, 
or string of beads, apph;rentlyiost*’Mme4itation, now and 
then turning up Ins headk for a'm^ent, and then again 
i-csuming ids’ soiitary gpme. , This I was informeu was 
the Bostandge-Bashc in disguise. This*officer is a per- 
son of the highest dignity in the imperial poasehold, se- 
cond only to tlic Selictar-Aga or royal sword-bearer: he 
is the chief of tlic Bostandges, who, from being originally 
tlie gardeners of the Sultan, are now a ddmestic guard, 
jilthough without fire-arms, composed of five or six thou- 
"sand men. 11c is at tlie head of the police (not including 
(Constantinople), from Galiipjdi'to the shores of tlie Black 
Si-a, and is (Jovernor of Ad^||^)^ie. It might be thoug ht* _ 
that the duties of the BoiMil^ge-Bashe render in, bis 
'-asc tills species of masquerdlia^ of some service, but the 
other great officers of state, no msans connected with 
the internal regulation of tlie country, indulge in the same 
practice. 1 have met the Capudan Pasha on horseback 
dressed like a common sailor, and unattended. The 
Grand Signior himself sometimes jiaradcs the streets, as^' 
it is called, incognito, but is nevertlieless so accompanied, , 
as to render it not^|||y^y, but necessary to recognise 
him. Tiie pursen^lPlKnglish frigate Sea-horse and a 
woman, walking mPSlata, crossed the street before the 
late Sultan Seiini^ Ijo was going one of his rounds : he 
ordered them boVto be bastinadoed ; but being informed 
tliattlie man was an English thibject, contented himself with 
tiic cudgelling of the woman. Many stories are told of 
summary vengeance being taken on petty offenders, and 
•if bakers and butchers having been lianged then* shop 
VoL. II. / H h 



doors, but I never leafnt that the peace and good nrdci 
of the state were any way advanced by tli* administration 
of this ' furtive Justice. 

A fire which had burnt down nearly the halfofPera, 
rendered it difiicuU to procuife lodgings; but in tbreu 
days we were settled, at a house in the main street, and 
immediately opposite to ^ small convenmrjnuiis, and a 
lane leadingf to Frantzuos>Serai> the mansion-house of 
the French embassy. ” 

The word seraglio, so often confounded with harem, 
the dwelling of the females, although used by distinction 
to signify the imperial residence in Constantinople, means' 
in the original Persi^word Saroi,* no more than a house 
belonging to anj^pervm offlistinctlun, and thus the'J'urks 
buve the expression fnglt-es-Sarai, and Frantzoos-Sarai ' ; 
the lijnglish palace, or thf Frepch palace.' Thq first of 
these is a largecstone building, very handsome in its ex- 
ternal appearance, and containing several long and lofty 
rooms, one of which is fitted up like an audience-chamber, 
with a throne under a velvet canopy. It was built lately, 
at the expense* of the Sultan ; and the contractor, to make 
the most of his bargain* completed the wosic so imper^ 
fectly, that some of the suites of apartments are aliuosT 
uninliabftable fr«»m the damp; The palace is surrounded 
• by a piece of waste groui^|^clused by a high wall, and 
"stands at the edge of Peny^ the verge of an extensive 
burying-ground which s|m^ down towards the Golden 
Horn, and opens arview,^m the upper windows of the 
house, of that part of the port where the Turkish fleet is 
usually at anchor. 

The vicinity of a cemetery is not in the capital of Tur- 
key judged by any mepns disagreeable, and no spot is so 
lively and frequented as the Armenian and Frank bury- 
ing-ground at the outskirts of I^|||£a]led MNEMATA, 
or the Tombs. It is shaded vSjKruvn of mulberry- 
trees, and is on the edge'of 8omll|||fh ground, whence 
there is a magnifirent vieiVv of the of Scutari, and 

a great portion of the Bosphorus. BetiMn it and the tow n 
there is an open space, having on one side, towards tin. 
north, a handsome strdSture of very considerable extent. 

inclosing a square, which is the Tojiges, or gunners’ 

• * 

* D'Herbelot, Hibliolheque, Orient. Artie, Saral. 
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barrackSf and furnishes quarters {bt several odas of ar- 
tillery-men. Tffe flat before the barrm^ksf is un Sundays^ 
Saturdays, and Fridays* but more particularly the firsts 
the scene of a hundretl childish amusements. There 
may be seen arabafs or light wagons drawn by a pair 
of oxen pa|nted in spots, and hor^s saddled ready for 
hire, together swings, tips and downs tee- . 

totuins, and most of our common games of chance ; be- 
sides a number of coloured tents, and moveable stands^ 
containing sJierbets, ices and fruite. 
j The Mahometans seem to^ enjoy the leisure of the 
Christian and Jewish Sabbath, n% less than that of their 
own holy day, and, leave Con^antinople to lounge 
amongst their f«dlow-subjectl me suburbs. Groups 
of Turkish ladies stroll about tha walks, or seat^hem- 
selvcs^in the tomb-stones, ornvithin theltents, surround- 
ed by their children and attendants, ancf spectator^ of an 
amusement which has at least the recommendation of an- 
cient authority-— this is the wrestling, which has been 
oftiMi described at length, and may be ipiderstood from 
the following short sketch. 

- A ring ft generally formed by Turks seated on the 
ground (although two antagqpists will somet^es com- 
liiencc the sp.irt unobserved, and apart,) who contemplate 
the mutual efforts with sedate •eagerness, and now ap}9U- 
tlicu withdraw the pipes from their mouths to applaud 
any unexpected exertion. The wrestlers, excepting a 
pair of tight leather drawers^ are c^impletcly undressed, 
and their dark naked limbs and shaved heads shine with 
the n\\ with whicli they are plentifully besmeared; They 
advance slowly towanls each other from opposite quar- 
ters of the ring, shouting and clapping tiieir hands 
ciuly <ui their thighs, at the time inclining their bo- « 
dif's, as if with the purpose of obtaining the undermost 
grasp in the subsequent grappling, and they continue at 
this kind of manoeuvre, cautiously surveying and circling 
ca li other for sometime before they join. They do not 
attempt to strike each other, but lay hold of the arms' as 
a prelude to the serious encounter. When they are 
locketl together, the chief effort of each seems to he to 

* Mr de Guys hints at the antiquity this sce-suw (LuUer mv.), 
jud not less };ravcl% lluin ilicsireo*' Scribleius approver aibo of 
' or bliUflmar\V*bufr, as a cUssical pastime. 
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pass , the arm bctwcan his opponent’s legs. They soon 
bring one ' anotlicr to the ground^ whi^ does by no 
means decide, but rather commences the ardent part of 
the struggle. Then it is that the combatants present a 
complete picture of the ancient anakaimohaak, or in- 
ciiinberit wrestling. They become so intmd^d that it is 
•dililcuit to telUto whom the*arnis, legs, itmoheads belong, 
and the limbs are occasionally twisted together more jin- 
couthly than it would be thought the utmost suppleness 
of joints would permit. T^hey roll over and over repeat- 
edly, and continue the ^ontest until the head of one of . 
them' is decidedly under the body or grasp of the other, 
and he is unable ^o rejoin a commanding position. 

' Tbe Tprks oi4ginaliy ,roay have borrowed this art 
fram their conquered ^subjects, by whom, however, it is 
no longq^ practised, for the' Gret^LS never wrestle." The 
exercise wogid perhaps be esteemed too manly for slaves, 
and might render tliem suspected by their masters. Yet 
It is possible that tiiib game was not adopted by the 
Turks for tho first time at the conquest of tlie Greek em- 
pire, but was a part of those habits which, aIti)ough they 
were found amongst the ciVilised Greeks, may have ha<i'~*~ 
their origin, or have beem practised of old amongst the 
barbarous nations of the east, ^andys, witli his usual 
-^?Hvity, deduces the wrestling from tlie 'rrojans.* 

The Byzantine ceremonies were some of them borrow- 
ed from those of the court of Persia ; and the Frank who 
witnesses tho audiende of aif ambassador at tiic Seraglio, 
may fancy himself another Luitprand, at the court of Ki- 
cephorus Fliocas, astonished by tlie obscure splendour 
and mysterious magnificence of the presence-chamber of 
'the Imperial Greek. It'is more probable, however, that 
the Ottoman princes had observed tbe same form at Bi-u, 
sa, than that they adopted it from a cqurt wiiicli, after 
the taking of tlie capital, had ceased to e::ist. The By- 
zantine Greeks esteemed being on horseback a sign of 
dignity; for no Jew but the first pbysfciaii was allowed to 
ride in Constantinople.! Thqsame notion has been be- 
fore remarked as prcval/uit amongst the Turks ; but it 
had been transmitted to tliem by tlicir Tat’tar ancestors ; 

^ < 

* Tvcl.'fi ion of a Journey, lib. iil. p. 205. 

1 Voyape dc Benjamin fils dc Jonas, p 1 * 



ihcy did not learn it from the (xryks. Tlie fact seems 
to be, that thi customs called Oriental^ were not exclu- 
sively possessed by the inhabitants of any particular re- 
gion or country, but we^p diffused over the most civilised 
X»ortion of Europe well as Asia, and reigned without 
a rival unOl the rise and predomhiancc of another and, 
as it were/a (mjjnct race ofcmankind.—y'ilh respect ty 
general customs,* the Greeks and Turks had little to 
learn of each other at the fall of the eastern empire* It 
is not meant to be advanced that there was a perfect si- 
, > inilarity between them. The former people may not 
have mounted on the right 8i(?b of the horse, nor have 
turned their toes inwards, nor hsi^^c bowed, by dropping 
the head on the shoul<|er, U!ke the Jaitissarles. The ar- 
bitrary regulations of religl&n of law, fashiyn, and 
whatMiiay be called chance, •have at alf times made con* 
siderable changes in those* points whicli are lodked upon 
as the characteristic distinctions of nation!^ ^ yet, on the 
whole, the system of manners belonging to the civilised 
ancients of the West and East, seems^to be nearly the 
same as that of the modern Orientals, and entirely dis- 
“ finct fronl that of the Franks and of Christendom. VC 
the Russians, Poles, and Hipigarians, have i^ny peculia- 
rities which distinguish them from other Frank Chris- 
tians, it is because* these nations are of Oriental orig|lt|,^ 
and liave not long adopted, and still only partially, the* 
manners of the part of the world in which they are now 

settled. • • 

The beard,! the loose robe, the recumbent posture, 

the use of the hath, distinguished the old inhabitants of 
Italy and Greece no less than those of Asia. • 

* The conquerors being the more ignorant o#the two, might^- 
hi be some of the opinions of the Gfteks, and such habits as depend • 
vd u;)on those oi^lnions. See Letter XXXI. p. 414, of the first, 
volume. , 


! This distinction of manhood^ was universally worn by the first 
t Greeks and Romans, as it was in early periods by all the Turks. It 
did not begin to be left off until the time of Demosthenes at A,tlien.s, 
and no man was seen without »ne in Rome before the year of the city 
454. A smooth chin was a prodigy.iynongst the Saracen warriors, for 
tlui young Fdennir, the son of the great Saladine, was frigl^tcd at a 
man without a beard. Notwithstanding the discontinuance of this 
usage before mentioned, the beard was figain introducccUby Hadrian, 
and althotigh Jul^n was ridiculed on that accoul!t at Antioch, it wa» 
U(M ri !n all Uiq..;^'lmcVv'ils of Justinian, and by every person of any ran’-v 

y 
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In that most important of all pointii, the condition of 
tiie female, the polished ancients approarhdlS much nearer 
to the Orientals than to ourselves. It was, indeed, the boast 
of civilisation to confine one maiv, to one woman, and to 
check the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes — 

’• 

“Concubltu prohibere wo, dare jura 

• • • 

but the frequency of divorce both in Greece and at Romev'^ 
must, as far as the respectability of the female was coiiccrn- 
c(U have been productive o^much the same Effects as a 
plurality of wives. As tq the general treatment of wo- 
men, llio resemblance between the Orientals and the 
Greeks and (it maji perlfaps Ije added) the Romans, is too 
striking to escape* observation. Tlie ladies of Athens 
were confined as iqgoroi/bly, and were as reserved in their 
manners, ,as thosQ of a Turkish *harem. The orator 
Lysias apologises for the widow, whom extreme distress 
had prompted to* state her case in person to some mair 
relations; and Demosthenes could no other way prove 
that Orestes and diis sister lived in the same house, than 

« 

amongst the Greeks, to the latest period of their empire. The state 
of manners nation amongst wkom such a habit could be renewed 
after having been laid aside, must have been entirely different from 
Ihofe of Christendom in our own ays. It may be asserted, that this ap- 
^petrthlge was worn not very long ago by some amongst the most polite 
Frank nations ; but this, as well as the robes belonging to those of tlie 
learned professions, and used on public ceremonies by the chief per* 
sonages of the slate, was a itistom not derived from our ancestors ui 
the north, but from an intercourse with, or perhaps a pedantic imlta 
taiion of the civilised inhabitants of the south oi Europe * Tai itio 
remarks, that of the German nations, there were some, amongst whom 
.. no one was allowed to cut of his beard until he had killed an enemy f 
Sxje Lombards received their names from the singularity of wearing 
thi^distinguishiiig liark on the face, anti their appellation may show 
ui, that the custom in question eftd never obtain amongst the ancient 
Franks, in the same manner as amongst the Greeks, Romans, anci 
Or*entals. t 

• De I’Espritdes Lois. Liv.xvJ.^ap. 16. “ Coriolan, partant pon; 

son exil, conseillad sa femme de se marier a un homnie plus heuren k 
que liy.’’ 

• 

'* The I^rofcsnors oftlic Unlversitjp«of Paris wore beards until forbidden b} 
tdicl in 1534; in England the habit was continued much laiV’- 
f alii'? (JeriuMnonini popnlis iiserpntum ran et pnvata enjusqm' nudentia, 
'ij.iul Catvos in f’onst nsum vertitf ut primiiiu adolcv ‘t int crinein barlifiirifpie 

iin* nisi evso rviiere votivuni obligatumyue virtuti ovis 
: ju, — J).* 'doriS < l -nn-iM eap, \ 



by an examination of the reiiiale,3lavc3, and the evidence 
of a physician. These are decis^'e instances, and arc 
quoted as stiat in that oiie of Mr. Hume’s £ssays called 
a Dialogue. 

A perusal of the fitthJliook of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
will show that the best Athenian wives were mere domes- 
tic drudgt^; ^r the lady of ischdmaebus is recommended 
kneading, balmg, and shaking clothes andi;arpets, as gym- 
ivistics productive of health, and a belter colour tl)an tlic 
paint witli which the faces of the females were usually be- 
daubed.* • The Theban ladj^s, when in public, showed no 
part of their faces but the eyes.t The singular institutions 
of Sparta are not to be quoted a^inst tliose of evci'y other 
part of Greece. Thb females in th^ time of the Greek 
empire were so secluded, nmt even their brothers were 
allowed access to them onlj/twIOe a year, and tl\(B higher 
clasScs never went abroa^dxcept in covered litters.:): 

Mr. Humell is inclined to think that the Romans, until 
the establishment of the empire, lived Witli their women 
much in the same manner as thd English, that is, without 
jealousy, and with no other gallkntry tlian that of com- 
plaisancig. Yet it appears that the people of Rome could 
not be compared with us eiAer in generosity or the want 
of jealousy ; for, not to mention other pointsyof dissimila- 
rity, they esteeme4 adultery so heinous a crime, that until 
tiie time of Theodosius, the *female culprit was puU|l»ijr 
prostituted in the capital of Italy, a bell ringing beforef 
licr as she passed through*the streets. — It has been ^- 
lowed on all hands, $ that tlie resjlectfui attachment to the 
other sex, of which the first principles are to be found 
amongst our German ancestors,^ and which, from the 

• 

* ‘A}^st3-cv cTi uvetj yvfAVAO^m itAi To Kttl k±i 

etvfli<reio-«i xsti ^Xenophon. Memoi-abil. lib.v^p. 

848, edit. Leunclav. There arc some variations in the reading, which 
may be seen by ctmsuUing the above edition. 

i Dicxarchas, ^lof A^acharsis’ Travels, Voyage au Thebes. 

t Philelphi. epist^ap. Hod. Philological Enquiries, chap, v. 

II See a Dialogue, vol. ii, p. 394, and note 20, p, 503. Essays./ 

§ “The humanity which aicompanies the operations of war, the re- 
finements of gallantry, and the pci^t of honour, are the three chief 
circumstances avhich distinguish ancient from modern manners.” — 
ilobertson, Charles, V. vol. i. sect. 1, p. 85, 2d edit. 

^ Tacit, de Morib. Germ. cap. 18, 19*. — The pr 4 >hibition of polygamy 
amongt-t tlic Germans alone, of almo.st all ihr harbarlaii'i must make 
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height uf ciiivali'uus ft'eiizy) liaa subsided iiitu the ready 
deference of EuropeaA gallantry^ was entirely unknown 
to the great nations of antiquity, aqd is tlieciiief peculia- 
rity of that cast of character which marks the difference 
between modei-n and ancient society. To this cause must 
it be attributed, that prudence, simplicity of manners, 
good sense and judgment, arc not so mu^ eateemed, as 
gaiety, politeness, taste, and delicacy and that a man 
of our day, whose character should be impressed wit!» 
the itardihood of antiquity, might excite our wonder, and 
perhaps command our adqiiration, but wodld attract 
neither our love nor our esteem. 

•We may aver with Mo|ftesquieu, that many arguments 
may be offered for f ml again^ the Tiberty of women — « il- 
i/'-o him des raisoks*pour et ^tre to liberte des femmes;’' 
but notvailbstondiqg the Kesimtion of that pbiloso]>liei) the 
Christian ^eal of (;{ur times wquld ‘decide the case in fa- 
vour of\he se^, if we could persuade ourselves, with a 
lively and by no\ncans unexperienced Mussulman of tlic 
last century, that the greater dififusion of Islamism has 
been prevented by the women.f When, however, a late 
author declares that he woyld judge of the progress uf 
civilisation by the influence* of females in a state, j he 
should surclf have limited his remark to the nations of 
modern Europe, and to the present oi’dcr of things; 
' 7 m^;the necessity of such h limitation is most distinctly 
^howHidiy the unfortunate reference which he has made 
to the urbanity of the Lacedemonians. No people in 
Greece were distinguislied by*8o total a want of polished 
manners as the inh^itants of Sparta ; and one of the first 

^ bclievft that they were instinctively convinced of the equality of the 
upon w'hich persuasion aU modern gallantry is founded. The 
conjugal severity {severe matrimony) of these savages has not, toge- 
ther with their attachment to the women, descended to their modern 
posterity. Female offenders are not now whipped through the streets . 

* A Dialogue, p. 395, vol. ii. Hume’s Essays. 

I Mr. W. Montague stated tliii^ to the Dijke of Hamilton, in 
presence of Dr. Moore at Venice. — See a View of Manners, &c. in 
Italy. *Again.st this merit may be weigljpd the fact, that the Chinese 
proscribed! Christianity on account of the liberty and equality which 
it granted to the female sex, and*fhat, therefore, our yeligion will ne- 
ver be that of China. “ Une chose bicn instc,” says Montesquieu, 
xi.x. cap. 18. , 

Thornton' j Present State of Turkey, p. 311, 4to, 
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philosophers of antiquity commSnJ^ upon the defective 
policy which gave such undue power and liberty to their 
women.* Allowing the complete superiority of their mi- 
litary characteryf we cannot but put them at the lowest 
rank amongst the prol&sors and inventors of sciences 
and arts; nor do we find that whei> wealth and power had 
made them'influ'ioos to a degree unrivalled by any othei; 
Grecian state, th^r dcbauclieries were accompanied with 
any signs of taste or ingenuity. 

It would be as difficult to discover the cause, as to 
decide upon the merits, of the Oriental treatment of wo- 
men. Polygamy, and the seclqsiou of females, are not, 
as Baron Reidesel^ Supported the authority of Mon- 
tesquieu) supposes, roe imniediate elTi^ts of a warm sun, 
nor are they to be fbptd ajfine^n southern climates. 

Usages are independent ^atitude and longitude.” || A 
plurality of wives is allowed^mongst thd Kamschatdales ; 
and there is no less sensuality in their fiv>z«n huts than 
in the harems of the Turks, In Thibet, and some cold 
countries of Asia, a wife is permitted to have several 
husbands: this, says Montesquieu, is fiecause in those 
jdaces theiie arc born more male than female children :$ 
but whatever may be the cause, it is clear from this very 
instance, that the passions of the one sex at'least, are 
as strong in cold as warm qlimates. The Egyptians;..* 
tlid nut seclude their women until the time of Hakem, tlie • 
third Fatimite Caliph, and repelled when the order was 
first promulgated. The Assyrians allowed the yomen 
i u feast with the men, although in the heart of a country 

' Aristot. lib. i. Rhetoric ; lib. il. Politic- De Pauw, Philosophical 
Uissertations oa the Greeks, vol. il. Sect. IQ. 

f Xenophon told the ten thousand, that it wguld be unseemly bom 
.n their eyes and his own, to appoint tfim general, when a Lacedemo** 
nian was present — Ktip¥ Ayetfi. lib. r. p. 434; and this ascendancy was 
^ 0 much the more extraordinary, as ^he other Grecian states had at that 
time such a reputation for military skill, that Caryatides, a Theban, 
journeyed about, enquiring if any oity or nation was in want of a ge- 
neral — (rr^ctrti^iuv KUi s%’«7^fA\o^(fyof, tf tic » woAl? « iS-yoc trrfctriyi: 
cfioiTo. — Ibid. lib. Z. p. 499. * 

t “ La Polygamic et I’usage ae ten^j les femmes renferm^ils chez 
dies sont done d^effeta des climats chauds/* &c,— Voyage aji Le- 
vant, chap. ix. p. oj8. * 

^ Stale of Turkey, p. 307, 4to. * , • 

^ De rKsprit de Jk<ois. Liv. xvi. cap. 4. 

VoL. II ; li 
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^hose inhabitants have been at all times most strict in 
that respect, and considered the custom asfa strange cor- 
ruption anti tirgeiieracy of manners** The restraint se- 
verely observed one hundred and fifty years ago in the 
treatment of the Spanish women, *was not proilticed by tlic 
sun, but was a ivlic of Moorisli manners. The distinc* 
Jtion between the hooded Theban women Kftd'tJit Spartan 
Pl&nomeridos, was caiiseil, not by tlit* different aspect 
of the sky, but the separate institutions of the two slatibs. 
It may be inferred that the T»ii*ks, whej ilicy first 
issued from their mountairTs, and wTre like their other 
Tartar brethren a wantkfring nation, had not such abi- 
lity of confining their/women as.their Ottoman desccii 
dants, who have fixed setllefeients, &iu\ have deserted the 
camp ijfV the city. Nfithdij Carpi n, Rubrmiiiis, nor the 
other early travMlers among*st the Urienlal Tartar/s, ad- 
vert to^afty sccluston of their ftmalos, although they notice 
the pluratity^and the buying of their wives.f We learn, 
however, that the delicacy of never speaking of their 
females, is ascribed in a much higher degree to the Turk- 
ish nations, than to tlie other Orientals.:!: 

Whether we are to calUtheir sec lusion bartarous or^ 
not, thepijy bestowed upon the Turkish wtnncn may well 
be spared. Lady M. W. Itfontague* who had the best 
««.«j 7 feans of forming a judgn^ent, has ’given an enviable pic- 
« ture i)f their domestic life^ and, as far as can be ob- 
served from their public appearance, they are in pcisses- 
sion of the enjoymente suite^l to their taste. They c an 
ride in their arabats, sail in their barges, and ramble 
at pleasure through the crowded streets of the city, or 
^ the walks in the environs of Pera. Persorts of high rank 
'^ay refuse themselves tlv3 latter gratific ation, bjjt if they 
,do, it is a voluntary restr^nt, as under disguise they may 


* Decline and Fall, vol. ii. 4to. 351. 

f Au reste, chacitn peut avoir autant de femmes qu’il cn peut 
noi^mr . . , . lls les achetenl fort*cherenr»ent lenr percs el meres 
.... Voyage de Catpinen Tariarie, article ii.— “Four ce qni est dc 
IcMiPS manajj^es, il faul scavoir que p^ysonne n’a de femme s’il ne i’a 
chete.’*— Voyage de Kobruqui^en Tariarie, chap, ix.; Voyages fails 
principaletncnt eu Asie, &.c. k La flaje, m.dcc.xxx^-. 

The com'Tinn delicacy the Orientals m never speaking of thcli 
women, is a.scrll^eii in a much higher degree by Arabash lo the Turk 
ish nation.— Decline and FuUj &c. cap. 65, note 
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walk alone in any quarter ; a liierty not enjoyed by the 
liigiuT classes of our own capital/ Not only the Arme-* 
nian burying-ground^ but the sloping gardens of Dolma- 
Baktche, a mile beyond on the shore of the Bosphorus, 
arc frequented by many*parties of ladies, who seat them- 
selvcs on silken cushions and rich carpets, the furniture 
of their housw, and view the djerid playing in the fiat 
below, or the hianoiirs of a •Jewish mountebank under n 
spreading mulberry-tree. A little boy, called a Dolop- 
oglassi, generally accompanies them, and plays on a man- 
doline wliiht they arc sipping their coffee and sherbet, and 
^ attending to the gambols of their infant children. 

one has written on tbeycharacter of this *nation 
without noticing tlae recipgoral affec:|ion of the mother 
and the children in a Turysh family , and this feeling, 
tender in the one, respectfi^ in die ot(»er, and constant 
and indissoluble in boith, ipfist of itself^sccure for the wo- 
men a happiness which the artificial regulations of bUiro- 
pean society have perhaps a tendency to interrupt and 
anfiihilate. The Valide, or Sultan-Mother, possesses a 
maternal power, and has sometimes es^sreised an uripro- 
pitious influence over the Grand Signior himself. The 
" law which forbids the Mussulman to mourn for the dead,’’^ 
still allows the mother to weep three days oper the tomb 
r»f her son. The \\oman lias an absolute controul in her 
household, and enjoys a domestic power which, amorfgst*^ 
ourselves, it is often the fruitless aim and labour of a* 
whole female life to attain, ^riiough the benden dosol,’^ 
or two v\ords of divorce, c^ii dissolve a marriage, they 
cannot deprive the wife of her portion, which remains at 
ali times, and under every circumstance, inviolable. 

The idurahly of wives, which the spirit of ait Eurch 
pean lady cannot even reflect ’upon with patience, is>«/bt 
HI I'urkcy so terrible, nor sf) common a calamity as is 
gi'ir ralh supposed. The wives, even if there ai*e four, 
live in separate suites of apartments, and command their 
separate establishments. The daughters of Sultans, or 
surh as bring large portions, will not allow of a rival ^ 
and tlioR(‘ ' ho are not ivcalthy cannot afford an ekpen- 
MNc eslahlishment of wives wy more than of horses or 
‘ihvNes. Tluf same observation may be made respecting 


' n^bnvius on the Turkish Llturtr}'! sect 5, 



concubinage. Tiie use uf female slaves is not, perhaps, 
more common in Turkey, than the promivuous amours 
of the husbands of Paris or London : the difirerence is only 
in the institution, which avowedly admits of such a prac- 
tice. It should be recollected, that the female attendants 
usually belong to the i^istress, and not to the master uf 
a family. Former writers have correctef^ the errors of 
Christendom, which encouraged a belief that the Mus- 
sulmans considered their femdes made solely for the gru- 
< ideation of believers, and denied them souls, and a place 
in the future paradise.* •• * 

These absui^itiesmay be credited by some of the vulgar, 
although the same funor||i service is performed over the 
defnnet of both scxrs } but Sig Paul Rycaut was entirely 
mistaken, when he Attributed the depravity of the Turk- 
ish wotmsn to their dislfelie^n a future state.f Ho was 
also goipg too far,, in describK’^g them as destitute of all 
principles of, virtue. Examples of sensuality are no 
doubt to , be found amongst them, and many travellers, 
who perhaps have only oeen served by the procurers of 
Pera with Armenian females, will be ready to vouch for, 
and magnify the fact They have, it is true, as great a 
scope for the indulgence of any evil inclination as the 
beauties of Christendom ; but? Lady M. W. Montague can- 
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♦ ^iMahomet was not so harJ-hearted towards the women as to 
* exclude <hem from heaven.” There are passages in the Koran wliich 
decide the matter — “ Wbosoeverc doth good works, eiibcr man oi 
woman, and believeth, sballi>enter ii\to Paradise.” They shall enter 
gardens of 
that have ( 
enter into 
k xiii.v. 

of the Mahometan Theqfogy, collected from the Arabic Au- 
thors by Adrian Reeland, Lond, 1712, sect. 18. Add to this, that the 
learned Dr. T. Hyde, commenting on the Turkish Liturgy ofBobo- 
vius, says, “the sensual pleasures of Paradise arj reckoned allcgt'- 
rical by the wisest Mahometans, th|t they may be better conceivt d 
by human understanding; just as many things are saUl in the Holy 
Bible, after the manner of men. For, writing to the Morocco enibas- 
sadois when 1 mentioned a pleasant garden like lliat of Paradise, lx* 
answeledme by a reproof, saying, Parj^diae was anch a place to whuh 
nothing cmld be likened in this worlds to wity which neither eye had seni, 
nor ear heard, nor entered into the^eart of inetiP — A Treatise concern- 
ing the 4’urkish Liturgy, sect. 5, note d, p. 142. ^ 


pleasure, together with those of their fathers or wives 
lone good.” “Believing men and believing women shall 
the heavenly Paradise.”-*“See Surat, xl. v. 4d; xvi. v. 93 ; 
xlviii. V. 5; Ivii. v. 12; lx. v. 12; Ixvi. v. ll- See a Short 


t Hist, of.the Otljjinan Eillpire, 8vo. p. 271, quoted in the hbovr 
commeQtary. . 
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not liave been seriouSf when itlie bints that they are 
equally licentious* I hcahl several tales similar to those 
told in booksi of assi|^iation8 formed at the shops of Jew- 
ish merchants and jewellers^ some of which had termi- 
nated tragically. An Italian, who kept a trinket shop 
in Pera, disappeared suddenly, and a body was found in 
l»is house cnthi^ly stripped, which was afterwards disco- 
vered to be that a feidale of distinction, Vho, to gratify 
her lover, had robbed the harem of her husband, and had 
been murdered to prevent detection* The same motive 
has sometimes been fatal to the other party. The courte- 
sans of the suburbs are chiefly Greeks, althougli. there 
are some Armenians, , and a fe\of the lowest class are 
Mahometans. 1 shoald doubt whether f here is in the cha- 
racter of the Turkish womey ignorant as they are, more 
voluptuousness than iii tb^pirifnal Females of dur own 
luxurious metropolis.* ^ 

It is roundly asserted by Busbek, Sai\d^,* and otl^r 
writers, that they are tainted wUh that which the author 
of the Present State of Turkey has overshadowed in the 
delicacy of his phrase, an incorrecAiess of taste, and 
^iiTcgulai’ity of conduct*^’! charge must have been 
founded on individual instances, but these enormities 
cannot, from any thing i iieaftl, be called characteristic of 
the Turkish womera • * » 

The external appearance of the females does not pro- # 
inise any very superior personal beauty. Their lorm is 
unwieldy and flaccid, but thqjir largp black eyes surmount- 
ed with an arched brow on a forehead of dazzling white- 
ness, would be suflicientiy attractive, if the appearance 
of tlic same featuroe in almost every woman did npt lead 
one to suspect those beauties to, be artificial, which is 
nerally tlie case. The other parts of the;r faces arc m 
regular make, and of a polished smoothness. Their dyed 
nails, and someP other personal peculiarities, are no more , 
agreeable to an European taste than their custom of smok- 
ing. Nothing carv be more (Tissimilar than the appcarqnce 
of a Turkish lady at home and abroad* Her envelopcincnt 
:s‘ thrown off within dooi\«f,arid, asSandys says,:}: liCr under 

•t • 

* Epislol. iii, A Relation of a Journey, p. 69, 1':’) 

t 355, edit. 4to. * , 

of a JrMirncv, lib- *»• p. 
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are then her upper garttients, whiclit although covered 
with gi>ld. and other heavy ornamenta* are^certainly not 
coi^trived ifor the concealment of her charms. 

Travellers are at this day under disadvantages not ex- 
Jl^ienced in f<Hrmer times, if, as Mr. Tournefurt asserts. 
tHe interior of female h^tbs tvas once open to the inspec- 
tion of tlie curious.* These retreats are ajrpresent abso- 
Ihtely inaccessible ; nor does it now haflpen that the wo- 
men take, as^t is reported they formerly did,f any inte- 
i*est in the conversion of unbelievers. 

The purchase of females was at one time permitted'to 
the Christians : at present, none but Mahometans arc al- 
lowed that privilege, or g&n even hr present at the inspec- 
tion of the slaves. »Aurat-6asar, the^former female slave- 
market, was burnt down in the last rdiellion. The Impe- 
rial Odbiisques, belongfhg teUhr Sultan’s harem, ai^e for 
the mb%t part presents from we I^ashas, procured from 
the merchants w}m trade in Circassia and Georgia. They 
a#- the attendants of tho Khaduns, or favourites of tiie 
Sultan, the houseiiold of each of' wliom is composed of 
150 or 200 of tlibse beauties. This is a more probable 
relation than that the whtiks of the Odalisquea live and, 
sleep in two large dormitoiies, as is commonly reported. 
It is amnn^t the secrets of (he mysterious interior of the 
seraglio (thedevletjureck, words Dc>\er pronounced with- 
‘outYespect by the Turks), 'which, in spite of all research, 
are evhn yet preserved, that the number of the Kiiadiins 
is .not precisely knowp; th'e^last account of the harem 
limits them to seven.^ This calculation, one way or tlie 
other, must be much over-rated, as it would furnish the 
Sultan with between thirteen and foufteen hundred cori- 
smbines : Sultan Achmet the First is said, in the Continua- 
tihii of Knollos, to have Retained three thousand ; but 
Saiidys, who was at his court, makr.s the number five hnn- 
dml.ll It is reported, that the Odalisquc-s of th; present 

Grand Sigiiior do not amount Vo more tiian three hundred 

• 

* Voyage dvi Levant* lettre xiv. p. 93. tom. ii. 

f Paroles Remarqiiables ties Orientaux, par M. Galancl. 

i Notice stir la Com* du Grand Seigneur, Paris, ^1809 p 22. fir. 
Dallrttvay s: vs they wrre six until the time of Abtiulhamid, the 
Sultan but tivo, tvho added ota- Khadun.— Const. Anc. and Mod. p. 27* 

H Relation of a Journey, hb. i. p. 74. \ 
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Mr. Dc Tott* seems to think tl#at the annual expense of 
each female’^ dress dues not exceed ten guineas, and con- 
cluiles from that cux'ninstance, that the harem may be 
supported without any vast revenue.— An effectual method 
of suddenly diminishing this establishment was adopted 
by the late Grand Yiaier Bairactar, who drowned more 
than a hundra(l Odalisques ol Sultan Mustapha’s harem, 
instead of removing 'them,*as is iisually*the custom, to 
fiski Sarai, the Old Sei^glto. 

I'he idle tales relativq to the amatory deremonies of the 
Imperial ffarem require no farther contradiction than they 
have before met with from well-informed writers. ^ It ap- 
pears (hat the Sultan’s selectioqp are made during’liis vi- 
sits to the Khadunsr or sometimes thc»y alide, and that his 
clioice is notified by the Kwayah-Khidun, or intendant 
of the harem. The Story gt tbrOwing^the handkerchief, 
wliich was so establihfaed^ fact, that, it was introduced 
with no little success upon the English qfage,f and be- 
came proverbial, is not so entire a fiction as has been 
lately imagined, but originates in the oriental practice of 
accompanying a visit with a gift, and generally of shawls 
_\vorked in gold or silver. The Keyay^h, on delivering 
~the notice, presents the Udmisque with a piece of piusiin, 
containing usually some ni^t garments and^mlpaidered 
handkerchiefs. • » , 

Every epithet of commise^atimi has been attached to * 
tlic ladies of the harem ; but as no writer was evei*able to* 

. speak from personal experience, the pity may be gratui- 
tously and unseasonably bfstoweil upon persons who are 
nut, perhaps, at .all sensible that they can be the objects of 
any other feeling than envy and admiration. It was say- 
ing moi*c perhaps than was intended, when Mr. Tourne,- ' 
fort allowed them to be, of all Ibe slaves in the world/che 
least miserable.^ Educated from a tender age within the 
precincts of the Seraglio, and feeling not a wish for that 
liberty which no female iii* the empire enjoys, they par- 
take of all the aqiuaoraentsv and are educated in all the 

* Vol. i. p. 131. , 

f His Majesty withdrew with thc^ir one to the interior ; which,” 
said a writer iiifB periodical paper of ihe clay, •* might be a subject of 
content to the parties, altliough we that staid without, made, 
-'TietUongin, but .i ridiculous figure.” • , 

Voyage du V'^ant, lettre Tili. vol ii p. '^0. edit, Tanq, 171 



jictiompUshimn^ of theu*s<}x ; and the hopes ot each arc 
comstanti;^ cherislied by the cbaHce of her^eing the fa- 
vourite of her Imperial master, and j^rbaps the inutber of 
an Ottoman sovereign. 

;^e Vallde, or SuUan-inother.*liaB revenues and a se- 
parate establishment : ((Ctr influence has in some reigns 
been considerable enough to be highly prc^dicial to the 
ihtere.sis of the*einpire ; such was the Mother of Musta- 
pba the First. • 

In the first alliance of Englaqd and the Porte, theic 
was an interchange of presents and letters between Qiiei 
Elizabeth and the Empress- Wife, as she was styled, oi 
Amuratli the Third,* wlii possessed the importance a I 
ways attached to tlv: mother the lioir apparent, and in- 
deed to any Hasseki, or mother of a royal son, and con- 
tinued t* enjoy har digftity md power as Valide, iu^ tla; 
reign ofJMahomet tlie Third. XThe' Queens of the haVciu 
have been charged with the commission of every disgrace- 
ful violence ; and the ferocious ambition of one female, 
whose character has been rendered notorious by the pem 
which has represented it in the most agreeable traits, iius 
communicated itself to the wimple succession of female Sul- ^ 
tans. But Roxalana and tlie mother of Mustapba arc 
not to cast a^shade over ait the Ottoman Princesses, any 
ino^e than Catharine of Medicis is to.be given as a fair 
specimen of a French Queeh.f The powerful females of 
ithe liaitm have been allowed to possess in a superior de- 
gree a virtue which i^of ithelf tlie characteristic of a 
iioble and ingenuous mind — ^tKeir early bcnefactoi's they 
never forget ; and the rise of several great men of the 
Turkish empire has originated from the gratitude of a fa- 
vmirite/who did not fail to bear in mind the author of her 
imreduction to tlie Seraglio. The Yalidc, in tlie time of 
tlib late Selim, was presented to Sultan Mustapba liis 

c 

* See Hakluyt, The English Voyages, &c. vol. ii. p. 311, edit. 1593. 

f The cruel Queen of Solyman, who caused him to murder his gal- 
ant SOI] Mustapba, and the infant son of that Prince, cannot be recog- 
iised in the gay French mistress. Tlv: Roxalana of Busbek (see 
^usbeq. ef^ist. i. p. 29, usq ad. ST^ epist. lii. p. 121, edit. Oxon. 1660) 
md Cantemir is not the Ro-xalana of Marmoutel ; bu|, the author of 
doral Tiles has recorded the manner in which she rose to power 
and he founded his story on L fact), rather than the use which she 
iU'rvvurds made of ifer uuthurity over the Sultan. 
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father at the stge of nine^ by Veli fefieodi the Mufti; and 
when, in the v§igti of her son. she was all-powerful, she 
loaded with wealth Veil Vade, the child of her first 
master, and advanced him to the highest honours of the 
Law. 

I will now^ conclude this notice the Imperial hareinf 
which, as Tourliefort says of his accounted Gallipoli, is 
JI I can tell of it without having been there, with mention- 
i;?**that 1 made no effort to get a sight of its inmates, 
r ; rsu^ded of the total impracticability of such an 
‘ i'.ni It lias not been at all times impossible to pene- 

^ u, the firardens of the Se^’a^dio, hy the assistaneo of 
• *'jr«'ignr. oinj'I ^yed in their si Vri n tend ^ ice ; but the 
^me chosen for t ■ it enterprise most b4 when the Kha- 
.Acis and the Odalisques have j^cn Removed to their sum- 
f Tcr palaces : even the advcntiy^us Pouque^ille beheld only 
an empty dormitory. When any of the ladies walR ifi the 
gardens vvith the Sultan, or move from tuc diffifrent dwell- 
ings of the Seraglio, the Black Eunuchs precede them; 
aiid at the redoubtable cry of « Hclvet!’^ finy gardeners 
who may be within the walls, abandon their work, and fly 
tojjie gatei»: even the White !Bttnnchs are excluded. A 
loiterer wonld be at once cut pieces hy the ^abres of 
i!ie Blacks~« Qui est ce qiu voudroit mourir pour un 
. oijp-d’a il si mai employe 

• 

- Touniefoi t, Vayuj^e da Levant, lett#*e xi'il. vol. iii. p. 20, edit. Paris, 
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LETTER XLV 


The Valley of Sweet Waters. — The Plain of the Barhijsscs,. 
— The Woods and Village of Belgrade. -^Read to Buyuk' 
dcre. — The Thracian Banks of the Bosphorus. — The Tow^i 
and Meadow of Buy}'k‘dere. — The European Side nf Vic 
Canal to Fan&rald. — Tl^ Cyansan IsleSf and Jincieni 
Mtar.^The Miotic Shores of the Bosphorus. — The JS%xv 
CacUes. — Tha Hieren.^'-^ianfsMouxitain.^The Shore fu 
Scutari. — Bo^rgaloue. — i^nar-Baktehessi. — Kadlii-Kc it } 
onthe Sitg qj^Chalcedon. — Ms-JCalesipOrLeandei'^s 'Tower. 

STRANGERS at Pera are usually taken to see a 
certain number of spots in the vicinity of Constantinople: 
the chief of which ai*e tho«^allcy of Sweet Walrers, the v]].- 
ages of Belgrade and Buyok-dere, the mouth of the Bos» 
phoruSf tRe GianPs tomb, tne mountain of Bourgaloue above 
iScutari, and the garden of Fanfir^^Baktebessi. At the 
lihad of the port is a large flat of low land^ liaving ver\ 
much the appearance of the meadows near the harbour oi 
Portsmouth, which ^eems'tp have been created by the per 
petiial alluvions of the riycr Lycus, formed by the iinitci! 
streams of tlie ancient Cydaris and Barbysscs. Tliere 
are, some paper-mills near the head of the port, which 
have given the spot the, name of Kiat-Hana, or in Greek, 
^artaricos. A mile a half beyond the mills, the 
ground rises on each side, and encloses a flat valk v 
adorned with the pleasure-grounds and kiosk of Sultan 
Achmet the Third, which were constructed by u French- 
inan on the plan of the ^rdens at„Versaiiles and hem- 
tajinebleaii. The river is there converted into a straight 
caord, running between aveftiies of tall trees. At the 
kiosk the stream runs f^ver two flights of marhle steps. 
Nod'r the cascade is a grove of tall treesj which is the re- 
sort of^partiej from iVra and Constantinople, i have 
seen a circle of Frericli gentlemen, with a ? ' ih before 
them covered vsith bottles and glasses and^cold prpvisioiu , 
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ttiucli after the wanner of ourjaiiilting citizens, amusing' 
themselves wit^ a Jew conjiirer> and bursting into loud 
fits of laughter | whilst the groups of Turks, also spec- 
tators, and some of them in two little lattice-work boxes, 
built as iiamasgahs, or pldccs of prayer, contemplated the 
scene with countenances of invincitje gravity, forming a 
strong contrast'with the obstreperous mirth of the noisy 
foreigners. String of females promenading between the ‘ 
avAiues, sets of dancing Greeks, horses superbly capari- 
soned, add to the beauty and singularity of the spectacle 
Avliich is to 6c seen on any fine day in the valley of Sweet 
'.Raters. At the kiosk of Kiat-|iana there is a lii^e of 
field-pieces pointed up the valley, not intended for defence, 
but for the practice of*the Topges. The kiosk was the fa- 
vourite summer palace of Suuan Setiiii : it is a gaudy 
buildijig, not very large, of 1^ aniPplaster ; and ncA hav- 
^ing been inhabited by'tlie ifourt for some time^ ig now 
neglected and in decay. , • 

A mile and a half above Kiat-Hpna there is a small vil- 
lage which is at the mouth of the valley of Sweet Waters, 
and separates it from another long plain, enclosed on 
each side by a chain of hills. *11 may be about six miles 
in extent : the Barbysses runs through its whole length. 
The plain is the pasturage of *the Sultan’s hoi^es, which 
are turned out on the«25d of April j when the Grand Maz- 
ier of the Horse (Buyuk-Embrokhor), and his Deputy 
; K-iitchuk Embrdkhor), assisted by all the Squires df the 
Stable (Salahor), and attended by^ the chief officers of 
state, lead the horses from the royal stables at the gate 
called Ahour Capuussi, in procession through the streets 
of Constantinople to the valley of Sweet Waters ; the 
Sultan himself inspecting the ceremony from the pavi- 
lion of Alay Kioscii, near the great gate of the Scraglm. 
During the season of their fecoing, they are watched by* 
parties of Bulgars, or Bulgarians, who live in black tents 
jiitched on the spot, and render it dangerous to pass the 
valley alone, or aftjr the nigllt-fall, as they make no scru- 
jile of demanding alms in too imposing a manner to^'bo 
refused, and sometimes flS’e upon travellers, undey pre- 
tence of attention to their chaise. A gentleman of the 
English embassy, attended by a Janissary, was one even- 
ing, on refusing to stop, saluted* by several sliots, and 
only saved himsetT fi'om running the guUntlet down the 
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valley, by galloping uil one of the steep bills on the side 

of the meadows It is not surprising fliat the r<iyal 

horses should be treated with such respectful attention, 
since the Imperial stirrup is still addressed by petitioners, 
as in the times wlien tlie city of the Sultan was a ramp, 
his palace a tent, ami his throne a saddle. The Rikiab- 
Jlgakri, or officers composing the board' of state ahicli 
’ goes by the hame of the Stirrup, ai% the Bostandge- 
Bashe, the two Embrokhors, and the intendant of the 'pa- 
lace-porters, Capidge Kehayassi.* 

The country beyond the Valley, as well as on each sidr, 
is aa expanse of open dow'ns, which, generally speaking, 
is the character of all the immediate vicinity of Constan- 
tinople towards Ae interior of Thrace. The forests of 
Belgrade commence about^en miles from Pera, extend- 
ing itf length from tife vilmge of Bourgas towards the 
shorc&of the Black Sea, noteless than twelve miles, and 
ranging along (he coast at intervals for at least a hundred 
miles. A rich vein of coal, wliicit has nut yet been 
worked, has been discovered in the woods near the sea- 
shore. * 

At Bourgas is. a portions>f the aqueduct built originals 
ly by Theodosius, or Valens and Valenti nian ; destroyed 
by the Av&rs in the reign of Heraclius ; repaired by Con- 
stantine Iconomachus ; and totally reconstructed by So- 
lyman the Magnificent.! ‘ Fococke has given a very mi- 
nute Account of this structure.! The most ancient part 
of it, as to its appearance aqd materials, which are alter- 
nate layers of brick and stone, is that within the walls ; 
the largest, that at Bourgas, which is a stupendous struc- 
ture, four hundred and forty feet long and one hundred 
and seven feet high. Tl\e aqueduct at Pontcysyllty may 
very safely be compared ^ either of the.se works. — Boor ■ 
'gas is between four and five miles from Belgrade. I'hc 
road passes through a forest on a gravel-wulk, by a 

• Mr. Eton asserted (Survey of* Turkish Eivpire, p 27) the preser 
vation of this ancient form. Mr. Thornloii, “after searching^ witM 
some care,** (r hap in p. 97) could he%r nolhinjj of the slin-up, whit it 
does hoVever exist, since a fii'gjan of Selim's to Ihiron Da- 

nish minister at the Porte, relative to some Prench 7 >risoners, was d:' 
ted frdin the Uikiab-Ag^aleri. 

f Le Clx’valier, Voyage Ac la Proponlitlc, he. vol i. p. K 

- ObservuVi r-'i oo 'i’hiice, pj) 1.^7 ’ 
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stream dammed up by high massive walls, and near Bel- 
grade skirts Jwo large reservoirs. The largest of these 
is railed off, and as the wood grows down to the water’s 
edge, and is intersected by many paths and green rides, 
looks like a lake in a*cu!tivated park, and has indeed 
much the appearance of the piege of water at Bo wood 
Park, in the county of Wilts. The village of Belgrade 
itself is cmbosolned in the deptli of the* forest, a little 
above a streamlet (the ancient Hydraulis) which falls 
into the reservoirs, and supplies the whole capital with 
water, (in a green knoll Is the country-house of Mr. 
Pisani, the chief dragoman, wl^ich was built by Sir Ro- 
bert Ainslie, on the site, as some assert, of the mansion 
which the residence“of Laity M. W. Montague has ren- 
dered an object of curiosity to every traveller. Another 
sitejs also pointed out, bui^he dfst place has thi^advan- 
Cage of being more beautinilly situated’than any other in 
the village, and it alone commands a vie\\ of the first lake 
through a vista of the neighbouring groves, which so con- 
ceal the termination of the reservoir, as to give the 
water the appearance of a broad river winding through 
, tiie woods. • 

Some of the foreign ambassadors retire to this village 
during spring and autumn, ^bc French Minister gave a 
sort of fete-champ^tfe whilst ^wc were there, and several , ^ 
large tents were pitched on a green near the rivulef, for* 
the accommodation of the party during their repasts, and 
to enclose a space which wj^ eacl^evening allotted to the 
dancers. The carousal lasted four days. 

The repose of Belgrade is completely interrupted by 
the loud merriment of the Greeks, who often retire,! hither , 
from the eye of superiority,. and celebrate their mar- 
! iagos and church-feasts with discordant music and sorfgs. 
Night after night is kept awake by the pipes, tabors, and 
fiddles, of their moonlight dances ; and the fountains, rc- 
'lortcd to by the nymphs* which charmed Lady M. W. 
Montague,* do n^^t adulterate the beverage of the yo.uths 
who assist at tliese continued Saturnalia. < 

The route from Belgi^de to Buyuk-dcre is througli llic 
woods, but ajtei* an hour’s ridfe you burst suddenly upon 
the view of the Bosphorus, and the mountains of As^ia. At 


♦ Letter xxxvi. 
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lias spot an aqueduct^ bVtilt in the beginning of the last 
century for the supply of Pera and Galala# and the vil- 
lages on the Thracian side of the canal, crosses a narrow 
dcH, and the road passes under one of the stupendous 
arches into a valley between 8lDf>ing woods, which ex- 
pands at last into a large meadow, or rather green plain, 
stretching down to the shore.of a deep bay or inlet of the 
Bosphorus, callhd formerly Bathykolposf and still preser- 
ving its name in the Turkish a]q)eIlation of Buyuk-der6* 
It was niimbered amongst the ancient glo^des of the 
Bosphorus, that its banks vfere adorned witli continued 
edifice^; and the earliest qf modern travellers remarked,# 
tliat, aftei* the desolation of many ages, they had risen 
again under the cijpirc of tins Turks, and covered the 
shore for ten miles, from Metopon, the point of Galata, 
to the ptomontory Estiis-* Che same peculiarity is still 
obscrvahlo on the Thracian border of the strait ; and from 
Tophana there is a succession of villages, or rather a 
street of wooden houses,, skirting the water^s edge, the 
intervals between whicli are occupied with royal palaces 
and their surroudding domains. The banks are every 
where high, and their declivities above the dwelMngs aiv.^ 
covered with wood, inters|)crsed with vineyards and 
hanging garTIcns. 

^ To the artillery barrack^ succeeds the village of Fon 
/loiilde, commenced by Hussein Aga, in the reign of Ma 
hornet Ihe Fourth, on the site of the place called Argym- 
polis, by Atticus, an A^?chbisl»|)p.j Beyond arc the gar- 
dens and the pier of JDolma-Baktche, or the Kiosk ql 
Melons. Many of the scraY, and summer-houses, have 
receivejl these significant, or rather fantastic, names : one 
is the Pearl Pavilion ; another the Star Palace ; a third 
the^Mansion of Looking-glasses. 

The Imperial palace beyond Dolma-Baktche, at the 
follow ing village of Beshik-Tash, was built tor Bey- Khan, 
the sister of Sultan Selim, an(f is also a favourite retreat 
of ihe present Grand Signior. Mr. ^?elling, who was 
employed in fitting up the interior of the mansion, gave 

A 

Colluct ' let olim Lib injtio fiospori ad frnem Kdlficlis coiitiiniis, 
fjtiie lonf*HS bcllis evcis:i itenini excitantur, ike. — l*ct. (isllii, 

Praifut. ap. IJanduri Impcnuiv Onentale. Tars lerlia, p. 2j3/cdit 
Pans, ini. • , 

j Soevut. Kcclcsiast liisl Mtlct Gcog. jV 4 ;r. 

f ^ 
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no favourable report of it to hisCriend Dr, Pouquevillej* 
nor is tliere any magnificence in the exterior appearance 
of the building. The white pannels and coloured penis, 
with gilded lattices, are, however, of a character more 
rsuitable to every surrounding object than the domes and 
colonnades which an European taste might have substi- 
tuted for the present serai' of Beshik-Tash. At this vil- 
lage is sliown tl^ tomb of Bfek-Tash, thefiaint who bless- 
iJA the infant corps of Janissaries, by holding over them 
his mantle ; a type of whicl^ depends from the caps of those 
soldiers. * Dr. Dallaway, Imwcver, calls this square piece 
of felt an Egyptian ornament. The tomb of Chaira- 
thene-Pasha, the famous Barbarossa,is also found on the 
same spot. • § o 

Next to Beshik-Tash is the villa^ of Orta-Keui, and 
b^ond Tefterdar-Bornoui^the succeeejing point, that of 
"Kourou-Tchesme, where tticre is a string of large wooden 
houses, painted in dark colours, belonging to tRc Greek 
princes, and ecclesiastics of the Fanal* and also to the 
richest of the Armenians and Jbws. 

Arnaut-Kcui, the Albanian village, 4s next toKouroii- 
Tchesn^e, and a large palace of the Sultan’s succeeds, 
near Effendi-Bornou, where the stream of the Bosphorus, 
called in this part the DoviPs Current (Cheitan Akiii- 
dissi), runs witiuthe violence of a mill-race; and the 
boatmen, who are before asisisted by a counter cuffent,* 
formed by the fresh water of the port, are obliged to to\t 
the wherries for nearly a cfuarter of a mile. Tlie depth 
of the water near the short is in\iiost parts so considers- 
bk*. that the Turkish line-of-baltle ships sometimes touch 
tlie wooden witarfs, and bear away their yards against the 
houses at the edge of the canal. * 

The succeeding point, Kfelar-Ilornou, is conspit^uous 
by the old castle built on Ifie site of stime fortresses of 
th{“ Greek Eiripcrors, by Mahomet the Second, wdiich, 
tog» (her with a fortress the opposite shore, points out 
tlic vxAvi part of the chaimel where the Persians, Goths, 
Iratins, and Turks, successively passed the Bosphorus, 
Tht ir a? e no liouses #iear the fortress, which ij? in the 

midst of a thick grove, rising to a considerable ‘Iseight on 

• 

* \ oy.if^c ati Constantinople, p* 207 tie calls it “ Mcscinin ct iTi^- 
vlioc:*o;'’ but the aijjpL'i* of Con^luul«noplc Ancient lhu} Modern, (Jet- 
ci ibes it in vcn^f^krcnt tcinns- r. I3y 
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the steep declivities of tfie impending hill. It is at this 
spot that the Bosphorus appearslike a miyestic rivejv wind- 
ing b^itpeen banks as high and woodjr as tho^e of the Wye, 
and Hot less lively and cultivated than the borders of the 
Tbsunes.-— 1 have seen, says Gyllius, the banks of the Pe- 
nens> and the shady dell between the Thessalian hills of 
Olympus and Ossa : 1 blive seen also the green and fruit- 
ful borders of those streams tvhich flow trough the rug- 
ged mountains of the Median Teropes : « but I have 
beheld nothing more lovely than the vale through which 
the Bosphorus rolls its waters, adorned on either side by 
softly-swelling hills and gently-sinking dales, clothed witli , 
woods, 'vineyards, and gardens, and rich with a gay va- 
riety of shrubs, flo^^ers, herbs^ and fruit-trees.’*^ 

Nearly opposite to Mahomet’s Tower, in the midst of 
a green jpeadow yvaterod by^two rivulets, and shaded 
with clunkps of tre^s which give it 'the appearance of a 
park, sthnds a large country-seat, the property of the 
Grand Signior* But inhabited by the Bostandge-Bashe, 
with a centre and wings like an European mansion-house. 
The inspection of tlie canal, as the straits are called, is 
entrusted to this state officer j^and he may not unfyequent- 
ly be seen, in the dusk of the evening, in his eight-oared 
barge, skirting the villages oo the banks. At this time 
the rayahs are careful to extinguish every light, and sus- 
[)end thu sound of music and dancing, which is often heard 
Ifi passing under their gloomy-tooking dwellings. 

The towers of the castles tmve a mean appearance, as 
they are covered with Conicaf roofs. At the bottom of 
Mahomet’s Tower the boatmen point out to strangers the 
ow doorways of dungeons, from which they say no one 
was ever known to return. They were, indeed, f>r some 
lime prisons of Christiah captives of rank.f But the 
Towers of Oblivion (such w&s their name in the time of 
he Greek Emperors; are now no longer a.piace 'jf con- 
inement for the condemned, nur for prisoners of w'ar. 
The opposite castle of Anadoli> or Bogaz-Hissar, where 
he ba£tery is more formidable than of Roumeli, or £ski- 
lissar,’ is on a flat undsr the bills projecting into the 

m 

PrafaV ibid. * 

f Turribus cyus utuntur pro earccribus ad tuendos principcs viros 
hristianos in hello capt js.— Pet. Uyllii dc Boss. Ul Jiib. ii. cap. l;. 
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strait, the breadth of which in this place is about half a 
. mile. Tliis spat, perhaps seven miles up the strait, is 
said by most authors to be midway of the Bosphorus, and 
according to the ancicnt^diiuensions of the canal, may 
have been in that position ; but it is commonly called at 
C<instantinop!e by the boatmen, as far from Tophana as 
fnnn Biiyuk-dcre, which corresponds witli a[l the modem , 
niaj)s, and gives tiA whole canal, from the mouth at Pst- 
naraki to the point of Scutari, a length of twenty or twen- 
ty-one miles* Mr. Tournefort’s computation of si:$teen 
, miles and a half seems under-rated.* 

Beyond the castle, and the point Rislar-Bornou, ttiero 
is an inlet of shoal-watcr, called Balta-Liman, in which 
we saw many small ti^ading Vessels belonging to Frank 
merchants, stopped in their progress towards the Black 
Sea an order of the IJortc. ^ A little riv6r runs under a 
Wooden bridge into the bay. From B&lta-Lintam'to a 
bay, Stenia« there are no houses, but the remains of an- 
cient foundations are to be seen* near the water side. 
Yeni-Keiii is a village a little beyond ; and from this point 
the canal takes a sweep towards the north, after a mile 
aacky shore. The long vtHage of Tcrapia, where is 
the French minister’s summer j)alace, ranges close along 
the edge of the canal. From a short distance beyond 
Tcrapia, boats going'to Buyukidere cross the deep bay*} 
and opposite to a point, Keres-Bornou,” you have^e 
first view of the opening into tjie Black Sea.f 

• » 

* Lellcr XV. p. 119, vol. ii. 

j- Mr. Le Chevalier (Voyage de la Propontide, &c. vol. li, pp. 50— 

) has taken cons derahle pains in arranging the comparative top o- 
giaphy ufihe B(;sphoruf, which may save the reference to GyUius, 
and e\vn to the learned detail contained in Mr. TourneforPs fifteenth 
It tier (vol up. 118. et seq.), aUhoogh hi does not altogether agree with, 
eitlu r of luise Huthorities “ According to his notice, Fondoukle is 
ne;i< iln iE.inieum.v^ierc the Megarenscs adored Ajax ; Beshik-Tash, 
site of the .'>iQne Thennustis f Telterdar-Uornou, the promontory CU- 
duni , Kflliuh Hornou, Estins; Kislar-Bornou, near the Wo- 

iiLoi’s Ton ; Balta-Limafl, the gvlf of Fhydalia ; the bay ofStenia, L%os* 
fhrnms ; tlif bay of Tcrapia, PAorwiodos; Kcres-Bornoii, the site of^Pe- 
tra Duaiii, or the Just Stojie; which resisted the robbery of one.of two 
saiJoT'b wjio dci)osiled their trea.sure th»re, with an (lath not to invade 
U except bycomrrMii consent (a story which I.e Chevalier says still 
in the month of the fishers of the Bospliorus). It cannot but be re- 
nuirked, that the mod^i have occasionally a reference >o the an- 
^it ni names, some arc transited into Tnikish, others into 

Voi..,ir . 1, 1 
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Buyuk-derc contains tlie cotinti*y houses of the Franks 
of Peru, and the Russian^ Danish, Swedish, Austrian, 
and other ministers. The facades of these mansions arc 
most of them in the European taste, and range along an 
extensive strand a mile and a^half long, in front of the 
sea, which is the evesiing promenade of the inhabitants 
, and visitors. ^ Behindthemarelargegardens, with groves 
of plane, lime, and walnut trees, overshadowing parterres 
of flowers and valuable plants. The meadow or pfain, 
the Kalos-agros of the Byzantines, before mentioned, at 
the bottom of the bay, is tnown into a smooth plain, and 
is aJso a favourite resort of parties from the village, 
who take coffee and sherbets under the shade of a large- 
plane, or ratfaetta clump 6f elcve^h trees growing from 
one root, commemorated in the Gardens of Delille. On 
every* side this*fine valley emtianked by high awl wa- 
ving ficdlivitics,^ covered with \'erdure; and on the wes^ 
and north ihclosed with the woods of Belgrade, running^ 
like a park plantation along the verge of tiee hills. 

There is at.Biiyuk-dcre, upon the water’s edge, an 
hotel kept by an Englishman, one Marriot, in which a 
sti'onger may find very eomfortable lodging# and sand 
fare. 

On our 6rst visit to this village, we went in the Am- 
bt^ador’s barge to the .mouth of fhe straits. Keeping 
on t|)e Thracian side, we passed first a headland, anil 
then a small bay, into which runs a river.* At another 
time I rambled over^the hiUs above the river, wlicre it is 
joined by another small stream, and found them a con- 
tinued vineyard. The strait at this part contracts, and 
there is a battery on the European shore, at the foot of 
the hill anciently called Amilton by Dionysius of Byzan- 
.thim,f erected by the French engineer Mounicr in 179.i, 
and containing twenty-five pieces of heavy ordnance. 

modern Greek, olhers only half translated, and oihers aj^ain not 
trimslated, but only having a relation lo the pld title. Thus Bujuk. 
derc, is Balhy-Kolpos ; Terapia, Pbarmacias; Kislar Bornou, the BVv 
ma7rs Port ; and Balta Liman, the Ponit of the Ilatchct, which sccins 
be socklled from being thougjn the scene of a victory gained b} the 
ancient heroine Phydalia. ^ 

* Promontori urn nuncupatiim Simam practergressos excipit Srle 
Irinas sini»s.”—Dionys. Byzinl. ap. Pcl.Gyli.dc Bosporo, lib. li. cap. ![■. 
i Ibid, cap. 20. 
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It is called Teli-Talian. Three Quarters «if a luife be- 
yond we I)as8e(\lluuincli-Kavak5 the tastle of Ruumclia, 
on the banks of the small river Chrysorrhoas, where there 
is a battery, raised partJy by Mr. Toussaint in 178S, and 
by Mounier in 1794. Atove are some ruins of a castle 
built by tlie Genoese, on the site of the Temple of Serapis, 
called by Strabo the Temple qf the Byzantines. On the 
hill above the Chrysorrhoas, which commands a view of ' 
the £}uxino and of the Proimntis, of the Bosphorus and of 
Constantinople, was placed the ancient light-house, to 
direct the vessels to the moiitli of the straits.^i^ As we 
advanced we perceived that the hills on each side bcr.ame 
more high and rugged, terminating on the Thracian shore 
in dark rocky procipites, hating no a^itearance of that 
culture and animated beauty which adorn the borders of 
the c^nal below Buyuk-.dere. • Mr. Tournefort rennRirked 
suite of frightful caverns on this shorei the habitations 
of the pitiless Thracians, in passing whiqh 4 he ear was 
ol ten saluted with echoes as loud as the discharge of artil- 
lery. The whole coast has been described with inimitable 
accuracy by Gyllius, to whom, for every* classical infor- 
iv-tiun, thi traveller should no* omit to refer. We row- 
ed by a battery of twelve pieces of cannon, constructed by 
M 'lunicr and another French engineer, and alsolby the bay 
of Buyuk-Liman, and*p&ssing afterwards near the fortress 
of Karipche, built by De Tott in 1773, containing twenty- 
three guns, arrived at Fanaraki, or Koumeli-Fenerl the 
Kiiropean light-house, where (here i^ also a battery and a 
village. We had been two hours on our passage from 
JBuyuk-dere. 

Wc rowed out to, and landed upon the Cyanean r9cks, 
w hich are under the hills of Fanaraki, These rocks, ri- 
sing in five pointed crags, bear^ strong resemblance to ^ 
the wood-cut in Sandy’s Travels, although the Augustan ' 
column, commonly. called Pompey’s Pillar, is not as there 
represented, but shows only the original base, a frag- 
ment of white marble a little more than five feet high, and 
nine feet and a half in circumference. A festoon of 19,0- 
rel leaves, with the head Either of an heifer or a ram, is 
still discernabl^ round the marblb ; but the faint traces of 
I lie inscription are defaced by the names of travellers. 

' Dioiiys, DyziiJtV. ap- Tet. 0)11. dc Bosporo, lib. 1 :. cap. 21. 
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On tlio Tipper surl’ace dre oblonji^ grooves, the holes, most 
probably, by which the iron and leaden < l^mps united the 
shaft to the pedestal of the column. Mr. Tournefort talks 
of it as if lie had seen it in its original state, with the Co- 
rinthian capital represented in*Sandys, and about twelve 
feet high; and mentUins it as a decided point, that tlic 
base and the shaft could n^t have been designed for each 
* other. Thfe had been said by GylKusf and by Sir (i. 
Wilder and Dr. Smith, who saw it before the last\ra- 
vdler, described the height of the pillar to be about ei.:;i:h- 
teen feet, and the diameter fhrce.§ The present base ma) , 
as Qyllius conjectures, have been the altar which Diony 
sius of Byzantium says was erected by the Romans on Hie 
Cyanean i*ocks, Mid dedicated to Apollo, and it may also 
have been intended as a landmark, in the same manner 
as thff statue Apollb on filie rock at the ptirt of Pj;;a8ia*, 
or Raphti in AKica.|| 

Supposing fhe sliaft and base to be of different mate- 
rials, yet the whole of.the column was, it is probable, put 
in the present position of the fragment by the person who 
snperadded the‘ pharos, and dedicated it to Augustus, 
since the original place ofilie altar was visiblciwhen Jjxl’ 
liiis travelled. The column was standing in 1730,^ and 
when it ffll or was taken *dowri, I have not been able to 
learn. It is remarkable enough, that two conspicuous 
objects at each extremity of the Bosphorus, namely, this 
coluh]n,and the fort in tlie^islet opposite to Scutari, should 

• ** Quand on ezamin^avec soin cette baze el le fust, on co\icn‘ 
que les deux pieces n’ont jamais faites I’uue pour T autre.” — l.it 
tre XV. p. 151, voi. ii. 
f l^e Bosporo, lib. ii. cap. 25. 
t A Voyage, Sic. book ii. p*20r. 

, A Collection of Curious Nfeyages, Etc. tome ii. cap. 5, i’. 4d. 

II See p. 424, of ibis volume. 

Ijord Sandwich’s Voyage rou^d the Mediterranean, p. IJG. li 
worth while to remark that Meletius, writing about ihc time of Tour 
iiefort, seems to say that the pilftir had falle^i into tl»c st a, vihk-.S'> ho 
allhdes to the position in the midst of the wafers To n, I' j 

/us; Ilf, TThho-iov cTToiH H t^cv'ju Aa'HviKfiV ^ 

OK't'JuhtvH^ Tctvyv rrfiT^fVd fvtfovrwf yitrai. ck.vth v, 

yat at NJisr/tfs; — 438; whicu appears to Ix-m iliis lit. 

ral trxtfslaii'm : “ /Ae I*hav(ir of HoiimeliUj ntav u>hfr/t '.ca.' ntctcd (th- 
woid in vulgar Crec/c sign h-*s removed) the pi/iav, heiivi:)'^ !/>r Liitn m 
i-tiipUnUy ol'Oetavr-s, A now fiih'cu '/it 'i ^ •' /c 'd ‘ 

h'" L nvr auj (h<: ('tid'njun i^Ui'idsy 
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have received such inapplicable titles as Pompey’s Pillar, 
and Lcandcr’s Tower* 

We did no^ pass over to the Cyanean rocks of Asia, 
but rowed round the promontory of Fanaraki, the an- 
cient Panium,that we might say we had been fairly in the 
Euxinc. The land recedes much more suddenly than on 
the Asiatic side, so that to those Seating along the Thra- 
cian shore, the ei^itratice to the straits is abrupt, and has 
a ^fantastic appearance, like the mouth of some mighty 
sea-monster^ the white castles on the dark-coloured hills 
having tin? resemblance of teeth. 

The rugged rocks on each side of this strait, appear at 
this day as if fresh from the irruption of the waterrf which 
tore a passage intojthe lak# of the G^anicus and Rhyn- 
dacus,and creating new channels and*seas, gave another 
surface to a vast portion o^ the western hemispkere.=*^ 
tasted the wat(frs of the Euxine^ and it was not to 
establish any theory, but merely from a persuasioh of the 

• The natives of Samothrace preserved in the age of Diodorus, a 
tradjtion of the times, when their ancestors trembled at the flood rush- 
ing from the Propontis through the broken channel of the IJellespont. 
-— {list. 5, p. 322. Tournefort, JLetter xv. p. 125, vol. ii. Sec also 
the first book of Strabo, pp. 49, 50, See. and Casaubon’s Comment, p. 
‘>2. AristoMe arguing upon these ^ipposed facts, thought, that at cer- 
tain intervals the sea necessarily changed its position ; and Pliny men- 
tions tliat the passage# nbw culled straits were forcibly made, “ invi- 
iis terris.” — Prxfat. Hist. lib. vi. Naturalists have been convinced that ’ 
The plains between the Caspian and the Baltic were once an ejtpanse o# 
water ; but that any earthquake .would effect such a mighty revolu- 
tion, may not be so decidedly believed, nqjtwithstanding the vestiges of 
great volcanic explosions still observable by travellers. External vio- 
lence on the body of this planet, may cause that partial alteration of 
its position, which would drive the waters towards a new equator, and 
produce those changes on the face of the earth, which have^dried the 
sea, and deluged the land. But the perpetual influx of rivers, which 
was supposed by the ancient naturalists to have caused the irrimtion 
of the Kuxine, will not, accordin^lo modern theories, accouift for 
Mjcli a phenomenon. The Mediterranean loses by vapour 20,300,000 
'ons a (lay, whicTi is very nearlv three times as much as is supplied in 
’'welve hours by all the freshes, reckoning those of the Euxinc 
among.st them, which fall into that sea. Those A\ho believe with Dr. 
Jlallov, that there is “an cqmlibre of receipt and expense »in the 
vvholc sea,” will doubt, perhaps, whether the formation of syaits is 
to he asenbed to an\ such* event as that alluded to ul)o^,c,nor wdl 
they be al.irmcd lest the prophecy \\"hich Polybius records in his foartli 
book, slioiild Be fulfilled, and tlu Euxinc become one vast <;xpanse of 
mursb and nnid. Se(* JIu J'fitijhufe oj^ the Quaiititij of 1'iiftoiu‘j ranged 
tilt of thr ,SVv;, idr, J^t tn the , hi .l/f, E. E 

It. .y 



fact, that we all pronoiiil-cd them to be scarcely bracki.sii. 
The comparative sweetness of this sea, which was re- 
marked by tlie ancients,^ but was confincj by Ovid j to 
the surface of the water, has been indeed established by 
modern naturalists4 

On returning to Bijyuk-derc we kept nearer to the 
Asiatic shore, and being assisted by the current, were 
only an hour on the passage, Thercris a fort and a 
Jight-house on the Bithynian side of the entrance, iip<)u 
the ancient promontory Ancyrjeum ; and from this point 
to the Fanar of Europe is a4ittle more than three miles. 
From the two Fanars the strait contracts ; and at Porias- 
liiman', a mile and a half lower down, there is a fort of 
rvventy-three gunsj^ erected h^ Dc Tott in 1773. The 
succeeding headlarfil, a mile beyond, now called Fil- 
Bornou»and formerly Gape Coraciuni, forms, accowling 
to Tournefprt, the beginning of the itarrows, for the wiSth 
of the passage jis there only a mile and a quarter. But the 
Bosphorus runs into a retreating bay within Fil-Bornou, 
wliich having been distinguished by the ancients as the 
Gulfof Pantichium, now has the name of Ketcbeli-Liman, 
and sweeps round for nearly three miles to the next head- 
land, one of the three points of the ancient cape of Bitliy- 
nia. Upon 4bis point stands Kavak-Anadoli, the castle 
of Asia, nearly opposite to Roumelr Kavak; and as the 
strait^is not more than a mil6 across, the first modern de- 
fences uf the canal were erected in this place by Sultan 
Mahomet the Fourth, to stop the incursions of the Cos- 
saks, Poles, and Russians. 

A battery of tiiirty-seven pieces of cannon, and twenty 
mortars, constructed by M. Toussaint in 1783, and by 
Mons. Mounier in 1794, has now given the name of the 
New, to what was formerly called the Old Castle. The 
spot oeing considered the entrance of the Bosphorus, was 

c hosen by the Byzantines for the site of a* strong-hold; 

« 

Strab. lib. i. p. 50. ^ 

f ll est certain qae les eaux de la mer noire sont beaucoup molns 
salees q/;ie cellesde nos mers.”— Voyage du Levant, leltrexv. p. 129. 
1717. 

r Copia tot laticiiin quas auget *adulterat Hildas ^ 

Nee patilur vires acquor habere suas 
liniat'it nnda froto dulcis, len’^'irque marina est, 

(Jux prcipraim iP‘’xto de sale pondus IiabeT^o^ 

See (Jasaub. Coinmem. Strab. p. 
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and on the slope of the hilU abov\s the new battery , there 
arc considerable remains of a castle and wall* whicii ap- 
pear to be minutely described by the topographers of the 
Bosphorus, as the fortress and circular wall, ruined by the 
Gauls, but rebuilt by the Greek Emperors, and, as is ge- 
nerally supposed, put into a stat^of defence by the Ge- 
noese. 

A village neap>the battery, called loro, or Yoro, baa 
bdbn mentioned by every traveller as pointing out the situ 
of the temple and port of Hieron, and consequently de- 
ciding the spot on or near which Darius took his survey 
of the Euxine. Gyllins found the village on the Euro- 
pean cape called leros-Romelias,* and Meletius says that 
the Turks call the castle leros-KalesH-t I did not hear 
of such a name ; but 1 find by my jourhal, which was not 
written under the impression of the spot being mi object 
of so much controvei%y as by the detail in Gy)lius it ap- 
pears to be,^ that the best view of the embqucbure of the 
Bosphorus, and of the expanding sea, is to be procured 
not on the hill commonly called the Giant’s Mountain, but 
on a barren summit above the Gfonoese^castle. 

Xiic temple of Jupiter Urijis was under this castle, and 
as the Bieron, if not the actual temple, as is supposed by 
the latest authority,^ was ifowever an adjoining district, 
it may, like the temsnos, or sacred portion of Hercules 
at Marathon, have included the summit immediately * 
ahnvu the fane, but scarcely the neighbouring hills.” Tuur- 
iiefort, who, in wlluding to 'the spot where Darius was 
seated, thought the expression of ncrodotus, Eni to 'lEpr!, 
upon the Hieron, could be brought to signify the port of 
the Hieron, might have extended the meaning to any por- 
tion of the sanctuary, whence the most extensive prospect 
was to be obtained. It is evident, that the prcposjtion 
upon is not to be taken in its must precise sense, or "in 

onstruing the whole passage, we must suppose Hieron. 

*> * 

“ He Bosporo, lib, iii. tap. 20. 

’1 0 fi» ’AyotTc;./; KiLhurAt urro rm Tct/ixa'y 11C>\' j 

v; BIB. p. 446 . 

i l)e IJospo’p, lib. iii. cap. 5. 

( lurk’s "rravel?, pp. 682, 683, 684. vol i 



and the scat of Dat ius, tb be on one of llie Cyanean isles 
vvhicli no m(»dern appearances vvilljustify.t 

The headland Magiar-Bornou, fortified by the battery- 
called Youcha, with twenty-three guns and twelve in*)r- 
tars, constructed by Mounier iU 1795, is a mile and a 
half below Anadoli-Ka%ak, and under the towering Giant’s 
Mountain. From this point, which corresponds with the 
Argyronian cs£pe, tlie strait recedes opposite to the gulf 
of fiiiyuk-derc, forming a bay overlooked by abru'pt 
precipices, and terminated by a promontory two miles 
lower down, in face of TeCapia. The canal bends in- 
wards ^to the south, and the Sultan’s Port, a bay of a 
mile wide, is closed at the other horn by Cape Stridia, or 
the Cape of Oysters, called by the Turks, Selvi-Bornou. 

We sailed towaWls this bay from Buyuk-dcre, and 
landed at a spot which is called the Grand Signior’s Sc^le, 
having been the landing-place leading to a magnificent 
kiosk now in,|^uins, but of which the gardens still remain, 
at Sultanie-Baktchosi, near the village of Beic6s. We 
mounted some horses at a coffee-house, where there were 
several ready saddled for visitors, and passed by a large 
paper manufartfiry at the head of an extensive meadow 
or smootli-sliaven lawn, shaded by rows of tall straight 
oaks, and watered by two cle<ir rivulets, where the ladies 
of the Imperial harem often take boat in the summer* 
and jaunt up the beautiful vallies in their arabats, to 
some artificial lakes or large reservoirs^ where they fish* 
and amuse themselves with tlie dancing mi music of their 
Odalisques. We wounb up the hills tow ards Anadoli-Ka- 
vak, and had peeps of several woody dells divided by 
little rivulets, opening upon us from bclow^ The most 
accurate observer of the Bosphorus says, that it receives 
thirty rivers, and that its ‘hanks are adorned with more 
thJiu fifty vallies-f In fess than an hour wx were on the 
lop ot tlic mountain above Magiar-Bornou; and repaired 


* 'KvS-IVTCV £7jSltC ff Vitt tTThit iTTl KWctVSetf KCt^KiV fJliVetQ TfltC CTpOTf/)Oy 

T ‘'hAKJjvic <^A(rtHi/cLi Tai tp(ii> i^mra rov liov'i cv 

,rvn-Att^obtii'Tov — Ulsl, Iib. jv.cap. 85, p^:268, voi. iii. edit. Glasg^. 

f “Sed ternplum aliquando Cyaneis finsset, quaedam vcsligla 
ivslan ut, vel excavaionim fundamentorum, vcl cxciii'i via ad usetn- 
siim, ubi iT^ilIa apparent,” &c.— Pet. Gyll.de 15osp. Thrac. lib. iii. cap " 

, Pet. (iylU Prxfal. de Uosp.'Thrac. 



to the Tekeli, or Dervishes* chapeJ, vv'hcre we were shown, 
in the adjoining garden, a flower-bed more than fifty feet 
long, rimmed found with stone, and having a sepulchral 
turban at each cud, which preserves a superstition attach- 
ed to the spot long befon^thc time of the Turks or of the 
Christian Greeks of Byzantium ; and which, after having 
been called tlie tomb of Amycus,*and the Bed of Hercu- 
les, is still the Gi'^nt’s Grave: A century tago, the shore* 
near Beu os was named Amya, whicli suggested to Tour- 
nefort, that the village was on the site of the capital of 
the son of Neptune, slain by Pollux# Had that traveller 
heen aware of the name of the hill above Magiar-Bornou, 
lie would not have conjectured Amya to be the place of 
the heroes sepulture; but it,appeaps t^iat he too closely 
ioljowed Gyllius, who omitted noticing‘*thc summit of the 
mountain, and the tradition attaclie^l to it^ gigantic^grave, 
although he took consklcrable pains in rectifying the to- 
pography of this part of the coast. * ^ 

The ride on the hills from the Giant’s ^M[ountaiii to 
the summit above the Genoese ckstle, gave us a view to 
the right of a large tract of dark forc&t country, inter- 
sected by^deep dells, or greei^ ravines, which, when con- 
trasted with the luxurious banks of the canal rolling be- 
neath us between a line of painted villages and gardens^ 
appeared like a drcaj'y wilderness. It is set apart for 
the Grand Signior’s hunting. • 

The Bay of Bcicos* or the Sultan’s Bay, formerly^ 
called the Round Gulf,* is swcceded by the ancient Ca- 
tangean gulf, which is ternAnatcd^n the west by Kand- 
lirige-Bornou, a promontory with two points, inclosing a 
small hay called Placa, supposed by Gyllius to be the port 
of Pbryxus. Kandlifige is a considerable village. • Ana- 
doH-Hissar, the old castle of ASia, opposite to Mahomet’s 
lower, together with a village^ is a mile and a half lo^or 
down, at the western extremity of tlie Gulf of Manoli, 

V river, Yok-su, the Green^FFatei', which is navigable by 
boats for a mile, and is the ’largest of the sti eams run- 
ning into the Bosphorus, f discharges itself to the sou^li of 
the fortress ; and the moi:!th of Kutchiik-su, the Ziff/e Rivers 

* “ Hie sinus*jam Soltanicus prius Cyclamimis appellatuf ’* — Pet 
iiyll. de Bosp. Thrac. lib. iii. cap. 7. , 



is above Canclile-Bakt6licsi> a village on the site, as Gyh 
lius and Tournefort thought, of the Bithy^ian Nicopolis; 
but Meletius places that town at Mutania, twenty miles 
from Briisa.* The Bostandge-Bashe’s palace, and a 
long succession of royal garde^is, occupy the plain and 
the sides of the hills ^between the rivers. Coule-Bakt- 
chesi, a village a mile and half below Candile, on the 
^dain formerly’ Cecrium, or Protos-Diocos Major, is op- 
posite to Korou-Tchesme ; and from this place the to\Vns 
of Tchengel-keui, Stavros, and Cossourge, occupy with 
little intermission the whok shore, as far as the great 
suburb of Scutari. Tchcngel-keui is on the site cf Chry - 
sokeramus ; Stavros on that of a place of the same name, 
or Staurosis, so called from a goWen cross which was 
raised on a church constructed on the spot by Constantine 
the Great, and now remarkable for a magnificent mosck 
built by Julian Abdulhamid.f ' 

As the vill/iges on the Bosphorus are not, like the ca- 
pital, inclosed in walls, the passage from Buyuk-dere 
to Tophana after nightfall is indescribably agreeable. 
As far as the cattles only the Thracian border appears 
lighted, but below that point a thousand twinkling 
gleam upon the margin of the canal, and near the mouth 
of the straits the sloping hiHs on each side of the water 
glow witti the brilliancy of a vast illufnrnated amphitheatre. 
<• 

* * IIONT. xAi Bl©. p. 448. In Gyllius, a promontory to the west of 

Candile Baktehesj, is the Ak^a l~oi^ovrA of Dionysius. The next 
headland is the promontoi^' Helia,' and the succeeding* bay Protos- 
Discob Minor. The point between Chrysokeramus and Scutari, was 
in his time Uermonianum, but more commonly Nagalon. — See Anaplus 
Bosphori Thracii, ap. Banduri Imper. Orienule, tom li. chart, in. 
Chrysoki ramus was so denominated from a church with gilded tilcs> 
built by Justin and Lobe,“See Anonym. Antiq. Constant, lib. iii. ^p. 
Ban^. tom. i. 

f Meld. riONT. Kflti BI0. p. 447. Tourneforl, lettre xv. p. 139. 
vol. ii. Between Stavros and Tchcngel-Keui is a lurge monastery of 
the Akoinieti, or sleepless monks, i he spelling of the Turkish names 
by foreigners not acquainted with their language, is entirely arhltrarv, 
and sfr' difterent in different authors, as to cause much confusion in 
compatjing I heir accounts. Whelerhas Bechikroashf Burtoltman, The- 
taniu, and Boindore, f.ir Beshik-Tash,^Baita>Liman, T'erapia, and 
Buyuk-dcrc. I have endeavoured to spell those iianies which 1 iv(.ol- 
leci, just as llicy sounded to my ears, although this^loes not give a 
very good cliaure of correctness. Mons. Bassompierre hav.ng occa- 
sion U) mention Voik /luusc, and Kensi'i,i;ion,N^*k the one JurihaiiJL . 
and the other, btill more strangely, hdumhort. 
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The liiiis on the side of the n^odeni Chrysopolis aj'e 
for some height one cemetery# or forest of cypresses. The 
prediction wliic^h foretels the subjection of Constantino- 
ple to a white or yellow-haired nation# has gained credit 
during the last century ; and the Mussulmans# who 
(duiose a more secure repository for their ashes# prefer 
the burying-grounds on the Asisftic banks of the Bos- 
phorus to those of the capitaL 
JVc went more^lian once to the hill of fiourgalou, not* 
quite an houp^s ride above Scutari. Near the top is a 
fountain of clear water# which is much esteemed# and 
sold for five paras the half gallon in Constantinople ; and 
the country upon the declivity, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the hill, is covered with gaj'dens# melon- 
grounds# and vineyards, sufiplying th(!{ capital with fruit. 
Northwards the ground is also well cultivated, and divided 
by hedge-rows and frefluent avenues andTclumps iff trees. 
The summit of Bourgalou commands a prospect of the 
windings of the Bosphorus to Buyuk-(leBe#K)f Constanti- 
nople, Galata# and Pera, from the Seven Towers to the 
Topges* barracks, of Princes* Islands# the Gulf of Nico- 
nicdia# and# in a clear day# the island of iMattnora. 

-We rrfdc down the hill aeross an inclosed country to 
Fanar-Baktehesi, on the poipt anciently Hersea# or He- 
icTum#* distinguished afar off by some tafl cypresses# 
and a tower yielding'a very J’aint llglit. Some ruins of 
that which was first a church# and then a mosck# Yiear^ 
the light-house, are by the itative Greeks called the pa- 
lace of Constantine, but were cor^tructed out of the re- 
mains# it is probable# of some buildings erected by Justi- 
nian. On the south of the point is a fishery# where vast 
quantities of young tunnies, are annually caught. ,Aman 
is perched upon a high pole# a^iul when he sees the shoals 
of fish within reach# lets droi^his net, which is suspc^ided 
in the same manner as that commonly used for the ensna- 
ring of singing birds. Behind the point arc some gar- 
dens, and at the back of these is a raised terrace, over- 
• 

» 

* S'a TrftoTTApQt^i KWriti etKfix , 

HpcLiA rpnK^(r^L7roKuc-mKtL(, , 

Demosthenes de rebus Bylhinicis, aj?. Gyll. de Bosp. Tlirac lib iii. cap. 
XI. In the timS of Gyllius the point was called the pioiuontory of 
Jolin of Calamoti, and the church was, 1 suppose, dedicated to that 
vamt. " % 



aliailowed by tall vcnergbic trees, and coiitainin.i; two re- 
servoirs of water, about four feet deep, with a jet playing 
in the midst of earli. One of these is usedras a bath, and 
is made private by a canvas screen or curtain. They 
are remains oftlie baths of Justinian. 

The grove of Fanar-Baktehesi is one of the many re- 
sorts of tlie Franks, Greeks, and Turks, of the capital. 
At one of our ji^isits we saw*a party of French gentlemen 
and ladies carousing under the trees ;*and at anothcj' a 
Turk and three young Georgians, who were amusing 
themselves with bows and ^arrows, attended^ by several 
slaves, took their repast at tlie contiguous fountain. An 
old Brostandge, the tenant of a cottage in the gardens, 
furnished the company with pipes and coffee. 

We returned n|ar the slmre, ancl by the bay to the 
liorth-vvcst of the liglit>house, vvliich is now called Cala- 
moti, aTid was tfle ancient harboui; of Eutropius, belong- 
ing to <?>lmlced()n, notorious for the murder of the Empe- 
ror Maurice and his four sous,* and afterwards for that 
of the Empress his widow, and her three daughters. We 
crossed over a peninsula terminated by the headland of 
Mounde-Bornou, through lines of vineyards in a deep 
sandy soil, and passed by a^village preserving ib> menro- 
rial of Clialrcdon, except perhaps in its name of Kaddi- 
Keui — the Judge^s Town, which m^^bc thought to have 
some reference to the council that condemned the Euty- 
fCliiah heresy, and established by a majority of voices the 
two natures of the second person of theTrinity. Persians, 
Greeks, Goths, Saraca.ns, and I'urks, by turns despoiled 
Chalcedon.f The walls were razed hy Valens, and much 
of their materials were employed in building the aqueduct 
which goes by his name, and which was, by a singular 
coincidence, as remarked by Mr. Tournefort, repaired hy 
Sylyman the Second from #iie remaining ruins «»r this de- 
voted city. 

* “ Ad cacdcin IVtauritii regis movetiir Plioras, et in Eutropii portu 
prinium ejiis qiiatnoi* filios iiiterficft, mini alm^i turn dirente6> (juain 
hoc ijTsum : Justus es Uomine, ct justum judicium luuin.*’ — Zoiuiras, 
ap. Utpirit Evr^o^tev A^onymi Aiitiq. Const, hb. ii* 

ap. Band- tom. i. 

f II?cc enim itcrum, et sarpius vastata, primo itcnim n 

Valente Impcriitnrc miiris spoliata, dciiide a Cotlhis eversa, qiiam pos' 
Cornelius Avhus aliqiiu ex parrte restiluit : jjoslca a Saracenis, pos- 
treino a Turcis funditars dcla^ta, ut dunlaxal perparvus reslat.*’ — 'IV 
G^U do "r'lra^io. lih. ill cip iv 
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JBoUvceii Mo^ln(lc-Bor^o^l and ,thc point of Scutari is a 
hoafllandy dividin.^ the shore into two ha^^s, the first ol 
^^hich was ll>e south-western port of Chalcedon. The 
headland is distinguished by a kiosk of Sultan Amurath 
the Fourth’s, called Kavak- Serai, and now in ruins, the 
marbles having been taften by Sultan Selim in 1794^, to 
adorn a inosck within the walls outlie Seraglio. The se- 
cond bay is partly occupied by the bnrying-grouiids and 
siij)urbs <kf Scutari ; and on a hill above, stand the ruins 
of the barracks eiY^cted by the late Selim, the cxercising- 
ground, tlie mosck, and several wide regular streets, in- 
tended by that enterprising *SiiItan to have been allotted 
to manufacturers of silk and cotton, which, as it 4S, are 
sent from Smyrna to England, spun there, and again im- 
ported to Constantinople, to>* be workedfinto garments and 
household furniture. 

In crossing from D^malis, the point df Scutari? to To 
phana, we rowed a little way into the mouth of*tho strait, 
in order to stem the current, and passed*wHhin Kis-Ka- 
lessi, the Maiden’s Fort, vulgarly called Leander’s Tower, 
ou a rock just large enough for the bas,e of the building, 
and for a platform containing five cannons. This tower, 
wi^ a \fa]l crossing the sea fo the point of Scutari, and a 
chain to a second fort on ti\p European shore, was con- 
trived by the Emperor Manuel to close the mouth of the 
Bosphorus ; but it is now a light-house, not a place of de- 
fence ; since the guns are mounted only for saluting^ and* 
tlie garrison, as it was a liunitred years ago,* is, like Tyr- 
connel’s regiment, composed of on« man. 


Voyage du Levant, lettre xv. p. 137, vol. ii. 



LE'rTER XLVI. 


iialala. — The Tahagies^ or Wine-houses — VamakiSf or Dan- 
cing Boys. — 7he Tower of Jinastatms. — Conjlagrations., 
— The Size oj Constantinople^ — Population., — Jews ^ — 
^drmenians. 

THE suburb ot'Oalata (the Sycre ami Justiniana of the 
Byzantines, uf syhich Pera Uas been considered as making 
a part*) covers llie whole point of land and the hill on 
the noHirof the Iiarbourpind the walls, raised by the 
Genoese in fv^4’8, and repaired in 1446, are in circuit 
more than four niilcs.f The gates are always left open ; 
and as houses are now built against the walls, the stran- 
ger passes through them imperceptibly. I’he^ outside 
ditch on the upper quarter is now a rope-walk. The 
streets arc not so dirty, ill-paved, and narrow, as those 
of Pera; many of the mansions are. of stone, and they 
contain the commodities and couniting-houses of the Frank 
•merchants. Three cliurches of the Greeks, and one of 
tiie Armenians, besides rclrgious houses of the Domini- 
cans and Capuchins, ifCe to tie found in this quartei* ; in 
which there is as much license in the article of morals as 
of toleration in matters of religion. 

The use of wine is, as every one knows, proliibited by 
the Mahometan law ; but it depends upon the humour of 
th<! l^eigning Sultan, whether this article of faith shall be 
.strictly acted upon and observed. Selim the Second, and 
Amuratb the Fourth,:}; indulj^d in this excess without 

f 

^ Sycena rcgio, jam vulf^o nominata Galala, sive Pora, &c.~Pel 
Topog'. Consiant. lil). iv. cap. xi. r 
I Qiiiiter mllle et qiiadrinjijenWs passus — Ibid. 

' Selim the Second was surnamed Mest, or the DPunkard. Some 
lii'lonans say that Ins frenzy p used by wine was reli. ions, “ winch 
h Mi-' lf dtclaied to ne d: nukcniiesbj and chose rather to be uc 
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I 

Tuple; some Grand Signiors have staved all the wine 
<^'asks, and purpshed those who sold the liquor with death* 
The last Sultan Selim, contented himself with taxing the 
commodity ; but I know not whether it was true, as some 
one has said of his court? that the Seraglio was more ac- 
cessible to bottles than to grandeea.* The present Sultan 
has not been very severe with offenders. When we were 
ill the city, wine* was to be had in all tfie tabagies or 
coffee-houses kept by Greeks, and as no Turk is a drink- 
er without, being a drunkard, I was witness to as mucli 
excess in this respect, as might be seen in the same time 
at the west end of the English metropolis. Tabagies are 
to be found in Constantinople, but Galata abounds with 
them, and you seldoih fail oi* being saluted with music, or 
more discordant sounds, in passing through the streets of 
that suburb. These wine-houses, for so they are called by 
the Franks, are usually large halls floored wkli ^Dutch 
tiles, having a fountain in the middle, and if wooden gal- 
lery for the guests running round the sides of the room, 
about half-way between the ground jind the ceiling. 
'That part of the entertainment which is most to the fancy 
of tJbe (K^mpany, and which mo Englishman would pa- 
tiently contemplate for a motpent,,is the exhibition of the 
Yamakis, or dancing boys, who are chiefly insular Greeks 
and Jews, but never TTurks. ,The wretched performers 
dance to the music of guitars, fiddles and rebeks ;*iind • 
what with the exclamations oj the master of the dancers, 
and sometimes the quarrels ihe^Turks, so much noise 
and disturbance ensue at mid-day, as to bring the patrole 
to the spot. Rome itself, at the period of the famous 
edict of the Emperor Piiilip, could not have furnished a 
spectacle so degrading to human nature as the taverns of 
Galata. f ^ , 

Wc visited the tower of Anastatius, formerly the cita- 
del of Galata, whicli was partly burnt down in 1794, but 


• 

counted a drunkard than a hypocrite. But such colouring's fop the 
xilgar” — (Juntemir’s Ottoman Hist, book iii. chap. v. note 1, p. 218. 
Tmdurs translation, edit, 1734. In the year 1043 (A.. I). 1633) *a new 
aod hitherto unheard-of edict is pul)lished by the Emperor (Murad 
IV.), by which not only the sellers of wine are allowed to exercise 
their trade, hut also every one allowed to drink it freely, coiil^ ary to 
the Mahometan law.” — l^id. book lil. p.*24U. . 

* Notice sur L’cour du Grand SeigTUMii — Pan's, 1809, p. 138. 
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has been since rr]Kiiretl.’ The ascent to the summit is by 
147 stepsi and there is a wooden house at^llic top, which 
is inhabited by the man whose duty it is to beat a large 
drum at the disnivcry of a fire. Tlie Janissaries’ tower 
in Constantinople is used for tbe'^same purpose, and when 
the cry of Yangen-var-i^T/terc is afire / is heard from the 
turret of the latter building,^ the melancholy sound is re- 
|)eatcd by the* passe vend, who patrolif tiie streets, and 
awaken the inhabitants by the loud ringingof their staves. 
A fire that has continued an hour, and has beeri^ thrice pro- 
claimed, forces the Grand ‘Signior himself to the spot. 
At the conliagration in Pera, just before our arrival, 
Sultan Mahmoud posted himself at Galata Sarai, the col- 
lege of the Itcholans or pagev^, and when the fire burnt up 
to the Knglish palace, sent repeated messages to assure 
the embassy th'Sfi every necessary aid should be afforded 
to prerent a disaster. He distributed, according to cus- 
tom, several bags of piastres amongst the assisting popu- 
lace. The householders arc by no means gainers by this 
singular usage, which has often been the cause, and has 
contributed to the continuance, of fii^s. The people, to 
communicate their discontents, become voluntary iru;eii- 
diaries, and^the removal of ^an obnoxious ministry is ac- 
complished, not by petitions, but repeated conflagrations. 
The person of the despotic^ monarcfi bf the Ottomans is, 
•on ftiese occasions, accessible to all, and the Imperial 
Manslayer is then obliged to listen to the revilings of the 
meanest amongst bis ^people, even of the women them- 
selves.* 

The Turks, who are very expert at pulling down the 
houses^adjoining to those where the fire rages, often wait 
until the arrival of the SiUtan ensures them payment foi 
their exertions, and employ the interval in pillaging 
The number of general fires in the capital and thesuburhs, 
cannot be rated at less that thj;ec annually”. A late writer 
says, that during a residence of three years, the annual 
ave^*agcwas five or six. Tfie houses, of laths and un 

e 

* HiinlLicr , of meiCs necks. %ee Titles of the Emperor of 
the Turks ; Boboviud on the Tul*Kish Liturg^y, sect. viii. Kycaut says, 
the Sulkm may kill any number under a thousand a^lay, without as 
signmjj a pretext for his ang’e;' j but the Turkish casuists, Mr. Thorn 
ton observes* limit tlir tjumberto fourteen — >^rc«!ent Stale of Turke> , 
p. 95. • 



nt brii'k, lire soon rebuilt^ and the inhabitants prepare 
‘br this fre(|iie^t event, by lodging all Ibeir valuables in a 
V best. 

The summit of tlic tower of Galata is tlie spot which 
was maile the point of prospect, for taking the pant)ramic 
view of Constantinople exhibited* in iMigland. I'bosc 
who have seen that accurate representation, will be able, 
In ijeride whetberlbe seven bids upon vvbicb this capital 
Js said to stand, and which Pocoeke described to the satis- 
faction t)f Mr. Gibbon,* arc, discoverable in the present 
appearance of the city. For my own ])art, I corild not^ 
ajjon repeated trials, distinguish the eminences, altitougb 
assisted by a plan which divided the town into seven 
?joarters, with a relation to tlic same? number of bills. 
Gyllius, however, in his topographical (ljj;scnpti(ni, not 
only distingnislicd the ijeven hills, but averred thaT six of 
tliern were discernible to those sailing tbroiigb*tb(? ])ort, 
rising like brothers, and in regular successfim, from the 
bark of the same ]u‘omontor;y.j 

The tower of Galata does not present so complete a 
prospect of the city as that of the Janissaries (or Yangen- 
kiosk^tffe tower of fire): from that summit the spectator 
will at once be corniheed of .the exaggeration in which 
mo^t writers have iiplplged, in speaking of the size and 
population of the Turkish capital. The base of the tri- 
angle on which the city is built, and which expends • 
4’n>iii the Seven Towers to tbo port, is perhaps one-fiftli 
icss tlian tlic side of the sea of M«rmora, and about a 
sixth larger than that towards the harbour; and it ap- 
])ears from this height of so inconsiilerable an extent, 
that having beard of a comparison between C )n«>taiiti- 
iiople and Paris, and even London, I was indu' cd to 
nine myself, in passing under flie walls from one p»flnt 
.o anotlier, and.fiiund the walk to have lasted one hour 
and seventeen minutes. TWs will give about live miles 
lor ihe breadth of the city on, the land quarter, and will 
t'l'ducc the extent of the three sides to fifteen miles, the 
im asiireiiieiit of Mr Sp(Vi> and three less than the c*oiu- 

« 

* and Vail, vol. li. p. 9, note 22 . 

( i‘0(l( III rniin promoiUorii dorsi)* 6 P\ colU'S n.asC(MUL?r, cml- 

r-tilrs 111 Sni'ini, iit diccre possis* itu jK r oi dinoiM Uirali liuntp 

■ ' alv. I'l altcvonini, asjicrliim non aureninl,'’ ’i'o})ou\ 

It 1 r,(^) \ a|) I'Pp Hneiit 

II * .N« 





^H'iafion of liomlt'lmontc, wliicli l»as bcon esteemed the 
most c« '.rivet : at liic same time it mustrhe leeollceted. 
that Clialcorid^les limited the circuit to one hundred and 
eleven stadia, and Gyllius ipadc it less tlian thirteen 
iniles.f it. should he added, that the walls, whicli are 
trei)le on tlie land-sidfc, and eiejliteen feet apart from each 
cOlher, take ai»v ay from the real dimensions f>f the tow n« 
and that t!ie gardens of the Scraglio/and a rnultitiuh' of 
x>tficr palaces, the large courts of the royal nioseks, aiul 
the vacant spates of the Jlippodr* me and (»lher open 
spots, diminish ctmsiderahly the extciit of the ground ac- 
tually covered witli houses. There is no such determi- 
nate way of judging of the size of the suburbs of Galala. 
Tera, and Scutari, which, if tliey were not interspersed 
with \;ast bur,j;^ing grounds, would be at least one-fourtli 
as large^ as tlie city within the walls, but cannot be said 
at prtsent to be in tlie proportion of more than onc-liftli 
to the capital" itself. A late author, from a variety of 
r alculatioiis is persuaded, that tiicre could never have 
been a poiHilati(w] of much more than three hundred thou- 
i^aml souls within the wal]s4 But this number must he 
under-rated, if the registtV of the Slamhoul .iftissy, 
or Mayor of Constantinople, showed, that in 179(; there 
were eighty-eight thousand one hundred and eighty-live 
hoyses§ within the jurisdiction of that minister, that is to 
•' say withiti Constantinople, for the suhurhs arc under other 
officers. At lf‘ast five persons must he given to each 
house, and making tAery aRowance for the whole (d‘ tlie. 
suburbs on the other side of the port and canal, five ium- 
dred thousand does not appear too large an estimiite fn 
the population of Constantinople and its euviioris. A 
stranger is trdd by the IJirks, that there arc many more 
thbn a million of inhabitants in the capital, and if heti nst* 
cd to their arcotmis, would also heliev,e that tlo ie are 
seventy-two thousand mosoJvS, whereas the nmnher ol 

Avticl:',0PAKH!p.4?.> -Ari'.To.jnvJort* .n 
♦lie Tliraciaii side uii'e, yiul the vvliole IwcmOv - three miles, ( wuld I. 
iiyrdty consulted liis eves. — Vuvag’c ^ilu Levant, p. *ldi, vol i he 

I “ Anddtus urMs non attin-'^it tredccim milliafi.i ” I>e hopn 
^ onst, li!) 1 cap iv 

t Survey of tjic 'r-aikiM' C.npitf , thap p*. y\7 , srrund ( d^t 

• naant Ann- n' M.dcin, p I Ur' Jt/d.i'a av ]iO^» e\ < * 

“cckc'v; n^ia an.l ‘ 



iltoso buildiugy does not amount to more than U"vi» him 
di ed and twenty, with three Jmiidrcd mesdjidi, or public 
clja])els. 

1 know not wliat numbers to assign to the different pen 
pie composing tliis city *1)111 slionld suppose that tficre 
must be three Turks for one person of any other nation. 
I’lie most numerous, next tej the Mabometans, arc the 
< Wrecks; the Arii%enians must be reckoned after the’ 
t rii'eks, then the Jews, and last of all, and in a jiroportion 
comparatively small, the Franks. As the rayabs have 
se])aralc ejuarters of tlic^ tov\bi allotted for their habita- 
tion, it might not be tlioiigbt diHicnlt to ascertain the 
Jictual proportion which they bear to vach otiici*, hut no 
such compulation, that I aift aware, ^as hitherto been 
made. 

'Dio Jews have all the usual rharac tefistics ctf their 
nation. The most cortsiderahle amongst then> ai;e bro- 
kers and money-changers, jewellers, i)h}si(iiains, surgeons, 
and apothecaries; tin* lower classc\s arc sherbet sellers, 
silk-twisters, druggists, boatmen, fishermen, (‘oTifection- 
ers, perfnini'is, tobacco-sellers, and snonniebanks.*' 

Fl ty gifiians have enjojed t!i«^ utmost favour and license 
at the courts of flic greatest Mahometan princes, ancf 
many of (he remarkable sayings of the Oricirtals are put 
into their raoutlisw One of tlie^Caliphs In ing seated on a 
roiu h with his favourile physician, amnsod himself, Invlf. 
involuntarily, with enlaiging a rent in the hottooi of the 
dodoFs robCj^nd amongst ^OLherep^est torts rekdive to his 
art, eiKiuiretiTto wdiat lengil.s these ot f/s [irofe ^sion suf- 
fered a inadjnari to go before Die^ b -iind l»im. I'hc other 

• 

* The present chief dentist to the Orand Sij^nior I'i a Jow, Av'hti. 
Jirsl introduced to iIil* Sultan, he evci ji-, j txa'-innc n 
wind I, upon inspection, he fourd T was ncrcssar\ exir..cl Jle 
'>c r\ naturally considered it a deCuate ir.aiU'r 'u (xcjii s)l<' 

and sudden pain to an absolute nw^narcli, and n-so ^fd .t> Ou’ lo'v 
'ijr siralaiifem. Hiding the instiuguMiv in hislonj;- i'\r. lit :■( <]■ * st 
-'■d p<-i'missiun to re-exa«iine his nighn«jss's lu.u h, uui { tiie 

trid drawing out tlie too’li \v ilh one motion, 'uisUin‘d\ , a .oiul 
iireiim, and fell, ns if in a iit,fiipon the groun i i'ht jnruped 

:rfim Ins seat in Ins instant surprise ^nil :in\.( ty in rci t lie Jew, 
.md thought nothing of the operation or his eoiupi.nn;, until lit tound 
thecause of it liad hccMi reinovtd. 'Wliellur tu n >t tlie t’jct “v.as iin- 
ierstood aLtlie Seraglio j^s not told, but’sueli is the repuUition ot thi„- 
.kilfnl Israelite, lliat lie is in perpetual legu.?*, aiul Ins td<‘ jk, 
’.rnaUer^than that of tlu' most laslnon iM.* I.'mjou t’.u 
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Jicsifated to reply, iinfil ho. vSaw that his companion ^laii 
cxtt'mled tlie iTTit up to his waist, when hp said, “ C<»ni- 
inander of the Faithl'iil, we do not have recourse to the 
strait waistcoat before a man is mad enough to tear his 
pliysician’s gown from the hottoln as high as the girdle/^ 
Tile Caliph laughed a<: the rebuke, and, after the fashion 
of the tifne, rewarded his fviend with a purse of nnuioy. 

I'he first physician is a Turk, but Kie Grand Signi»)i 
do^'s not trust his health to any Maliomctan ; and the 
ofliccofthc Arhim>Bashe, is only to receive, money for 
tlio licenses which he grants to the various practisers of 
medicine in the metropolis. 

The taxes levied on the Jews arc not greater than those 
of the other rayaliji, and thejf feel life burden of them t.he 
less, by being allowed a tefterdar or treasurer of their 
own, w^no Cfdk^t.s the whole sum, and settles with tiie 
ministers«of the Porte. It is said \hat the^v pay s.> inueli 
annually to furnish the Sultan w ith teufs. I'he origiij oi 
this obligation was, tliat a Grand Vizier having heioine 
:vrqnainted wkh/i derision ofsjune Hebrew' doc tors, by 
which the Turks vvere placed on the outside (»f the walls 
of Paradise, averred, thatlin that r ase, the 
at least provide them with, tents to sfielter them in the 
winter.* This comment on the Rabbinical dogma was 
of more importance to the/iation, tlian the opinion of the 
•Malioq[ietan theologians, who settled, that in the infernal 
regions the Jews will be a. story lower than the Chris- 
tians.f • 

The bankers of many of the Turkish grandees are Jewsf 
and some of them have been involved in the fall «)f llicir 
emjdoyers, but this circumstance, and the address show n 
by them in the management of all pecuniary concerns, 
give their princijial peopld-a consideration in the e}es of 
the Turks, erjiia! to that of any other subjects, although 
the common Turks, and rnorp especially the ('hristians, 
UiTcct to treat and talk of thgin with every mark of con- 
tempt and disgust, TIrey are distinguished by a high 
sfjnaue cap of black felt without any rim or bordr^r, whir h 
Uic Coifstantino])olitans cajl in tferision hauroux, a word 

t 

* I^arclles li' rn.'irri'ialjics (Ic s Orientaux, (iulaiul. 

} ■“ Lrs Nf ilioiril'tans Ics.hnfs (K»%s nn clapr plus has rpic 

It ^ th tiifto*’'’ — D’JUi Lcha, lJ.blua)i( Ont-'nuU*, ai-ii'-- 

' a ! < o ' I , 
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.44jjnifyinj2f a rertjiin chamber utensil. The lower classed 
are dirty, boll^ in their persons and dvvellin.^s, and Bal- 
lata, the ^v\\ quarter, is the most filthy of any in the ea- 
jntal, and not less nauseous than in the days of Christian 
Constantinojdc, wlien tifti tanners used to empty thcii 
pans before the doors of the houses inhabited by this perse- 
cuted people,* The wise tplerance of' the Turks, has 
prodiK ed a .ejreat* increase of this part of*the ptqiulation 
since the last conquest of the city. In the twelfth century-, 
when the Jew of Tudela travelled, he found only a thou- 
sand of Ids countrymen in the place ; and in the reign of 
Andronicus the Elder, the Patriarch Athanasius repre- 
sented, in a formal petition to the Emperor, that the 
whole nation ought to be bsfnishcd frofi the metropolis.! 
In the middle of the seventeenth century, a traveller was 
persuaded that there were between twiliity and* thirty 
Ihoiisand of that accuhed and contemptible pert^de^in the 
city ;! and the smallest computation woulArate them now 
at fifteen. 

The Armenians are the most respectable of the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of the Levant. The uepopulation of a 
\vh(fh;jw«jntry has often bcen^effected by those monsters 
*•) whom the Author of all events has, at different times^ 
d(‘Ii\ered the universe, but no great and viofent work of 
1} i army was ever altcnded w yii less excess, or has pro- 
diK i d moi’e beneficial consequences, than the laying wTastes 
(»f Armenia by Sha- Abbas the, Great, and the partial tfe- 
p o tation of its inhabitants from tl^e frontiers to the inte- 
rior provinces of Persia. By this decisive measure, the 
uioiiarch prevented the enraw*pment of the Turkish armies 
on the borders of his dominions, and by giving new 
spirit and employment to tliew transplanted nation, in- 
rr i ased the wealth of hisempir#, at the same time tbai^ he 
betti'iTd lire condition, and added to the importance, of a 
iai gi poi'tion of his subjcctqj 

V()\ af^c (U* Henj;oi^in de TuJefa, p. 13. Voyages fails prlnclpale- 
jiuMii fH A sit, kc. lonu* i. ^ 

■{ 1 e/tUljt'Jl Tpc'-TCU AwT'^K^OLT^i^ai 'Ti^t^reev d-tOKTOxav IwJ'at/A'I O-t t^ix3-U'C: 
7,. — J Lrttt'}' to the llmperot'^onccrjiinq- the ^uil-kilhinr Jeu'\ 

;liiit (ticu 7iiiii i/f f^irt from the citu 

S» liaiul Comnit'iit inantiq (' P. lib. ii p. 614, Imp Oriciif.tom ii 

• 'I'lie nvirt'iul and learned 'V Snnlli, 1) I) of'Magd Cull 

Ov.Mi, and I’ |{ S A Collection of Curious '! 'a^els and 

II, ( (p. '>. r> 
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The Armenians, who, from being the most warlike of 
the Asiatics, liad, after their subjection bj^thc Persians, 
become tlie patient cultivators of the soil, from tlie j)crio(l 
of this forced emigration substituted coinmcire for ag/'i- 
culture, and gave a striking, and perhaps a solitary ex 
ample, of the competence of a powerful individual to 
cimnge the habits and character of a whole people. Some 
('if this nation tvere to be found in Coufftantinople in the 
latter periods of the Greek empire;* but the Armenian 
merchant, now so well known in every quarter of the 
globe, was created by that prince when he established 
the great colony of Jiilfa, in the suburbs of Ispahan ; and 
to the same act the European world is indebted for an 
increased and per}.etual supply of the most precious and 
costly of all Oriental commoditic's. Tlie grovvtii of silk 
increased in every province of Persia, and tlie new settJer^j 
applying Uic same prudence and industry to the concerns 
of commcrcev fts they had before employed upon (In' 
labours of agriculture, not only enriched themselves and 
added to the revenues of the state, but by an interroursr 
with more civilised nations in their long and painful joui - 
iiies, and an intcrcliange of lli<‘ir merchandis(Kf(.ij;,tli( 
manufactures of Europe, improved the taste, and much 
increased the comforts, of all tJieir fellow subjects. 

Of mild but persevering tempers, sober anil patient iii 
all their pursuits. Iionest although skilful in their deal- 
ings, accommodating in their habits and manners without 
losing their individual haracter, they did not fail to ik 
quire a reputation in every country to which they were 
directed by tiie enterprise of traffic ; ajul tlie preferenre 
shown for those of their nation in all commercial trans 
actions, soon made them S4*ttlers in many of the flourish 
ing of Asia and Eukripc. They had not to make 

any sacrifice of patriotic feelings, for they had no coun- 
try, and tliey arc now, no less than the Je^vs, adispersi d 
jieoplc, li\ing in strange lands; and in Turkej, notwilli 
standing their numbei*s, they may be .considered ratlii i 
as a iiect than a nation. 

c 

I’ 

* Sre tlif thrre I'pi'.tlcs fifiljc I'iilrlarcli AUianns'ii,'^ tc' Amli oinrM' 
th' l.Mcf, in v'hicli t])C A niu mans ure rnKjiU'd wi'h 'Jit- .li u pi'> 
the h\ ti.iij* riU's, \vnr(li\ o! 

}. /{ J)' K'Jt i J^'i' n a: Acy,-'. c' .j c'' It ■' 

' I'D ijji j)t in (j!* ij*' I' ; f-1 k u,r', ' 
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Tlw above eulogy of the Armenians must be confined 
Ai th' ir metvantile rliaracter. Living under despotic 
iiiasicrs, being of a more saturnine and phlegmatic dis- 
position than the Greeks, and not having, like their fel- 
Tow -subjects, any interest in the soil, or desire of eiuan 
eipation, they have the temperanfent of contented slaves, 
and their mtnds display no •other activity than wbat ip 
sujlicient to assi.<?t them in the pursuit of one only object 
— the attainment of wealth. Their boasted literal lan- 
guage, wlych is comparatively a late invention, although 
uiidej'stood by only a few of their Vertabiefs, or Doctors, 
has notcontribiited to the advancement of science, ^)r any 
branch of learning. Like the Greeks, they are de^ased 
by their subjection not onfy to the ^urks, but to their 
priests, and by the tyranny of a mean ami absurd suj^cr- 
stilion. All the wprld knows,’’ says Sir. J’ouruefort 
(to whom the reader, without consulting the vtork of the 
Marchese Serpos, may refer for an accouAt\)f this people) 
that lh(‘. Armenians arc Christians, and that they would 
be very good (Miristians, were it not for the schism vvliich 
^e|)ai‘iit(‘>- them tVom us/’* 

that their principal lieresy consists in some 
nrni\u<lcrstandiiig of the liyp(»static union, susneaking at- 
t.ii Imienl to the kgtychian doctors, Dioscorcs and Bar- 
sr.on, and an avowiMl excommunication of the conned of 
Clialcedon ; in a belief of^tlic lesser gospels, of tlie doc* 
trine of Origeri relative to thv creation of souls at the be- 
ginning of tiie world, of tim milkfiium ; and lastly, in a 
deroal of purgatory and a present paradise. 

The practical errors of their church are, a scandalous 
p:\j li( ipation of the roinmiinion by infants, an abotninahle 
iifloi ation of the elements bcfdJ'e consecration, a sacrile 
gions use of confession, the ausurd administration of ox- 
ir lue imclion.to the dead, and, fov the most part, only t(» 
pri -sis, and an ordinalionitf)f persons unprepared for tiui 
s:v: red ofiice.f But iieilhw' these theologic al vices, nm 
the ailof)tiou of nftinv Greek and Jewisli ccreinonic'^, iioi 
ilu‘ (piarnls of the l^iti’iarchs of Itclimiadzin and’Jeru 
-alem for the monopoly of tliii chrisinj: (or holy^uiO, can 

" Wnape (1 i Lrvant, tom ii.p- Gyo^IcUre 

I'!( cpitlK'ts Tourricloi-t’s, who \vitcs twi hrjii Cathoiiqut^ 

u ,t’i A i-t’rts^-ronnc :i»r v. IikIi \l impossible lo nnsUvkc. 
r*)l HUM 1 /,t bt' oil ro’ihl ot.U bo muo’ T ir! 1 1 1 f 1 1 b V 'J It' I’alrMiTht^r 
^ J .rnh. -I ii: J. ... 
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be so rcv()ltiu«^ to a Protestant Englishman as the dognia 
which cumpreiieiids all virtue, practictil and religious, in 
a strict attention to the duty of abstinence. 

Each We<lncsday and Pi‘id«ay are fast^days, B(‘sides 
the four great Lents, they liave*'foiir other fasts of eight 
days eacli, preparatory to the feasts of Christmas, tlic 
Ascension, Annunciation, ard St. George^s day ; during 
the whnle of whirh they eat nothing^^but roots. 'Flic 
l{ishoj)s eat flesh and flsh but four times a year ; the Arcli- 
bisliops abstain from both a|.iogether; and as.ecclesiasli- 
cal honours and fasting augmeht in equal proportifms, it 
may be expected, as Mr. Tournefort observes, that tlie 
Patriarchs must almost die of hunger. 

There is, howc^fer, a considerable portion of theArrne- 
enians to whom the above charge of heresy raiiimt apply. 
About {he year 1320, the labours of Father Bai Oioloiueu’, 
a Bonwnw'Uii Friar, converted many of this nation to the 
CiJboIic faith, ’Und .to subjection to Pope John XXII.; 
and since that periotl the missionaries have procced(‘d with 
unequal, but generally increasing, success. A Catholic 
Patriarch has been established at Kacsivan, and anolbet* 
at Caniiniec, since the unfon of the Polish Ai^Vrt«#r!ans 
with the church of Rome in,.1666. Monasteries of reli- 
gious of the Domiriiran order, arc to be found wherever 
any of the nation are settled; and in some places tlu y 
^re en,abled by their p«nver, as well as inclined by tlu ir 
duty, to brand those rd* tkeir original citurch with the 
name of schismatics. At Constantinople the rhurclies are 
in possession of the latter, and the Catholics frequent the 
Rofuan cliapeU although until latcl)' they were more jxjw 
erl’ul tlmn the other party, the Patriarch being afa\oui*ei 
of their persiisai<Mi. • 

liatecil subsisting Between the two sects may bi 
easily conrri\ed ; it frequently breaks out jn violeiuo and 
persecution, A late Putriarcji punished a convi rt Irons 


P.itri:frc!i of Ternsalem by the Grand Vl/ier Ihout 1(360, Jnul ( r)Mi 
:TH'Mce(Ji making the ciuMsmalso. “ Voila h* sujcl d’un grand s- 
par ill enji. Lcs ibitivarchcs sVxcomniuiticrent rcciprorpit-mmi ; ( t Imj 
* dc'S I’rois s forraa un grand proccs a la Torlc contn' edm (!(' .1' 

rui.'deni . Lt s Cures qui sont irop liahilfs pour itA'iloir drrulci la 
question, secoutentent dc ivc(;vnir Ics prestnsqiic It ur foritlcs I’artu*, 
a iTifsun* qiiVlles rev^niiieut a la charge ; t-ri Vttendaut ch.u iin d tut' 
luule comme il peutP’— ^'ovage du Levant, p. .dj5, torn ii. 
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his church to the Caiiiojics wim nvc nunureu uicrws on tlje 
soles of the fqpt ; a sentence which he was enabled to in- 
llirt, as tlie holder of the dignity is invested by tlic Porte 
with entire authority (except of life and death) over ail 
‘Armenians* Neither bribery nor intrigues are spared to 
obtain such power, notwithstandbig the accompanying 
obligation of abstinence | and «there have bejn instances of^ 
two rival Patriarchs enjoying, or rather dividing, the* 
office between them* In spite of the difference of their 
creed, the l^oman Catholics, for the s^ke, it is presumed, 
of conversion, have assimilated themselves to the temper, 
and have in some measure adopted the severity, of tlie 
schismatics, to a degree not required by the Latin church. 
The first class of the Roman Armenians ft Constantinople, 
assume the manners of the Franks, but in the other 
orders it is^diificult to distinguish between'^the^wof sects. 

Some of the custonte of the Armenians .aVo no less 
striking to a Frank stranger than those#o9 the Turks, 
'rheir women are equally enveloped when abroad, and 
are to be distinguished from the Mahometan females only 
by the colour of the squai'e capes of the feredjes which 
hang^Uekind their backs ; and their marriage ceremonies, 
are as tedious and fantastical ^as those of any of the Ori- 
entals. These lasting alliances, which are settfed between 
flic parents during tfie*infancy]^ and sometimes before the 
birth, of the parties, are concluded and consumipalied i 
before the bridegroom has a view of the face of his spouse^ 
and the disguise is in some ijistanc^s continued after the 
marriage ; but unless ttie honest visitors at Pera are much 
deceived, the extreme delicacy of the females is reserved 
only for their husbands. Their constant use of the^bath, 
and other personal habits, together with the little peril of 
an amour with a Christian compared with a Mahomejj^n, 
iutrigiic, render them the unsuspected and ready substi- 
lotos for the Turkish ladies, in the hands of a class of 
|)ooj)le wliicli may always b^met with in any large city. 

Such of the settlers as have attained considerable 
wealth, although their appearance . in Constantinople is 
that of the honest mcchabic, live in much spleiidciur in 
their villas on ^le Bosphorus and at Belgrade, and, during 
the feasts of tlicir church, indulge freely in tlie pleasures 
of the tabic ; but a late tvritcr was* not ajittlc seduced by 
the charms of a «iinile, when he declared, that their fes* 

VbL. II., Oo 
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iiviiy seeuis fo cnnsiat chicOy in being intoxic&tcdf nnd 
juiu|Jiiig about with the preposterous activity of an ele- 
phant.*” 

The Armenian cemeteries in the neighbourhood of the 
capitah and especially that behind the walls on the mad 
leading to Se]ivria» present a specimen af one of the scan- 
dalous customsjii which, notv^iti»standing some pretensions 
\() orthodoxy, these people continue to Cndulge.f At the 
tombs may be seen the relations of the deceased in all ihc 
attitudes of grief, fmm the tnrpt»r of mute despair, to the 
agitation of uncontrolled sorrow. The men stand at the 
fo«>t of the grave, their arms folded, their beads upon their 
chests, and the tears rolling down their cheeks ; w hilst 
the women are sei^ted on the'' ground, or prostrate on the 
flat tomb^stones, beating their breasts, and lamenting 
aloud, \ Folitiiry mourner is sometimes found weeping 
and prayki^ amongst the sepulchres ; but on stated days 
the ceremony k general, and the priests attend during the 
performance, \hici) conclndessomev^hat unexpectedly for 
strangers, with pnisic, dancing, and feasting. 

The chief Armenians of ConstantiniipJe arc, as well as 
the Jews, rooney*brokers (sarrafi^), and tliey rftf;giyc a 
small premjum for exmpiiiing the coin in the many bar< 
gains which* go.thrcmgh tbeir hands. They also buy tlic 
specie when cried down apd at a lo^if price, and re issue 
it id the loans with which they accommodate the ks, 
at the exorbitant interests of between twenty ant! »; ety 
percent. This is tlicphici Sfpirce of their wealtli. .Many 
of their corn merchants are in good circumslanres, and 
also their goldsmiths, as only a few of any otluT nation 
exerqse that trade. There arc Armenian siirgC4)ns, jiby- 
sicians, and apothecaries,. The greater, number o( In kt rs 
pre of tbeir nation. TiLy arc the chief liousc-InMldcrs. 
masons, joiners, turi^rs, braziers, and U>fk8niitiis; and 
asportei*s, they show themselves the most lahtu ions, aio!. 
perhaps, the strongest peoplp in the world. Sixtecii ai 

Constantinople, Ancient and Modern, p. 8.1. 
f V^'otwithstending they fiuve gome < 2 'rors wfirth to hr cn'! 

gome tcdndalous emtoms hesidea. So you shull see them i.iiitfun 

cry over the gravea of their deceaged /rierids^ &c.— J)r !Aonl!;it : If > 
wolfs Travels into the Eastern Countries, part iir chap 1^1, (>: f ■ 
Jrmeniaju^and their Heligim. The said travelh r was dI tlie \ ( !<>, n ij 
relifjion, and a ijootk^herbalist, but abeliever in J*r!.! k" an.! ’’ 
Vncori’ 



them, eij^ht before and eig^bt behind, with their arms ex- 
tended acriiss«on each others shoulders, will rarry a bar- 
rel of wine slung on four poles, throwing three hundred 
weight upon each man.* Theyimarch in a quick lock- 
step, accotnpan3'lng eaclT'pace witii the groan of a pavior, 
and apparently iff the last agony*of exertion. The Ar- 
menians are also water-carriers, sherbet-siUiers, boatmen, 
fis^iermen, silk-tviKsters, riband-weavers, and tent-makers, 
and are accounted the best farriers and > horse-breakers 
in the country. As chintz-printers and muslin-painters, 
they surpass most Europiban artists, but the blocks and 
{latterns are French. Pi’eviously to iiguring their*linens 
or cottons, they polish tliem with a paste of fine flour, and, 
as has been noticed by a Contemporary traveller, they 
wash their printed calicoes in sea- water, to cleanse them 
from the gum used jn pi*eparing the cofoii^^ *On the 
wliole, the Armeniahs are the most industnmis and use- 
ful subjects in the Ottoman empire. * * ' 

/ 

* Constantinople, Ancient and Modern, p. 128i 

I Voyages and Travels by John Gait, p. 275, 4to. Mr. Galt adds, 
that 4' .-Y?a.s seen squares of muslm not worth ten shillings, ridsed in 
valtic by the labour of the painter to upwards of a hundred 
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’]^-kane.>—The Harbour and Hocks.— Visit to the Capv- 
dan-Pasha at jQivan-Hanet — Executions.— Visit to the 
Ters^Hane-EwiM . — The Sutton* s Cypher.— Bussian Pri- 
sonenS.—^sU to the Capudan~Pasha*s Ship, the Sultan 
Selim.-^T^ie Turkish ^avy.—Mirtial Jttusic.—6rati~ 
tude*of tlia '^rks — and other amudde Traits of their Cha- 
racter. — iS M){tce (f some Points relative to the Mahome- 
tan Religion,'and to its Ministers. — Jhe Mevlevi aiid Cu 
dri. — The Turning and Hoteling Hervishe?. 


THE e&sf ude of fte pbrf beyond Galata is a line of 
public buildings^ and of palaces attached to tJie state of- 
ficefs of the Turkish marine.. The Ottomans bad been 
'for mdre.than half a century in possession of the most 
advantageous spot in tiie wiiiid for the establishment of a 
navy, before they apjplied tiiemselves to navigation, for 
they were not masters of a single ship of war until the 
reign of Selim tiie First. That monarch constructed a 
dock for (he building of ralleys, which is still seen in a 
bay of the port under tlf« hill and cemetery leading to 
Ferkand the English palace. A long wooden wharf ruim 
along the edge of the water, at which small mcrciiant 
ships are moored, but the gdliejs, now out of iiso, arc 
removed to the inner part of* the port, It is called the 
Galiondgo’s Wharf. The point of Divaii-Uane, the aii- 
dienc*c chamber of the* Capuda?t-Pasha, terminates this 
bay to the nortli. Tht long suite of buildings be\ond 
Divan-dlane, belongs to the qiiarterof Ters-Hane, or the 
Arsenal, whirl) owes its present appearance to the lahoiii’s 
of De Tott, and Tjf the r'lcnch engineers Lero)’, and 
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Lcbrun.~Tlie enterprising Hass|n-Fasha» from a waiter 
at a coflTeo-hoi^e in Gallipoli^ raised liimself to absolute 
authority under Sultan Abdulhat id, and by one act of 
ferocious courage fwhen lie blew up bis own and a Rus- 
han line-of-battle ship aVTchesmi) established a reputa- 
tion, which he maintained throujhout his long continu- 
ance in office. He recovered Lemnos, quelled a rebellion 
in Syria, and totsdiy subdued the Morea,*exercising the 
most prompt and horrible vengeance on the insurgents, 
ilis favour|te was a young lion, whom most travellers 
had the good fortune of djeliolding crouched down and 
serving as a footstool to this terrific Admiral. Hp bad, 
however, discernment enough to give every encourage- 
ment to the French ^officers above mentioned, tlie latter 
of whom was patronised by Kutchuk Hussein, Capudan- 
Pasha, also a man of acknowledged abiliTh|s. • 

During the reign oPSelim, whose projectsyr^Jl be here- 
after noticed, the improvements of the ii|p<me stiil con- 
tinued under Mr. Rhodez, a Swede, with A company of 
engineers of the same nation, and Mr. Bijhoit, a French 
gentleman; and even after the disastrotis termination of 
Ikis cfibvts, the external oppoaranco of Ters-Hane, such 
ns it is at this day, woulu do credit to the most civiliseil 
nation of Europe. Here |hdre are larg^nflst and block 
iiouses, brass and*c5ppen foundries^,#4^e-yards, naval 
store warehouses, besides^a dry st^e dock construct i 
Dll tlie most approved princi^s. A stone facing line.^ 
the harbour ; and such is jtlie dentil of the w'ater, that 
the sterns of the three-deckers hangover the sliore. En- 
gines for masting ships and heaving down, contrived upon 
the usual plan, are ranged along the pier. The ships of 
the line of the first class are ^built near the shorb, on a 
natural declivity, and slide ^ once into deep water. 
'I'he galley harbour succeeds to the stone piers, aitfl be- 
yond are the* cannon foundries, near Ain-Aleh-Kavak 
Sami, the Palace of deserted kiosk built by 

Achrnet the Thir^. ThegrOund rises from near the shore 
of the port; and the suburbs of Hassim-FaH^ia, Piali* 
Fasha, and Piri-Pasha^vith intervening ccmetcyic^, and 
sjiols of open land, crown the fleclivitics above Divan- 
Haru\ TersHlane, and the gallJy wharf. 

The officers of tJie English frigate, wishetl to see the 
Ai’jenal and the Turkisli Fleet, whiA was then in port. 

t 



As a preliminary, we/visited Ali, the Capudan<Paslia. 
He was in his kiosk of jaudience at Divan-^ane, a splen- 
did ehamber, surrouiyded hy his attendants, and, con- 
trary to custom, received us sitting. He is reported to 
be a ferocius characteii and cer^nly had the appearance 
of being so. His capilcity for his office may be collected 
by the following specimen his conv:ersation. 

* After tiie uSud compliments, he toM the Captain, of 
the frigate he had never been at sea, but that ho was very 
fond of it. He asked him if the wind was lil^ely to con- 
tinue long in the same quarter, and when he was an- 
swered that his Highness, Arom having been accustomed 
to the climate, was more likely to know than a stranger, 
was unable to co|iprehend the deddetion. He enquired 
if the Captain had a roan on board to manage the com- 
pass ; and I^STning that every man in the snip was ac- 
qainte^ w%^hat instrument, replied, pointing to a young 
Midshipmaiv'^u our company, /What! does that boy 
know any tiling of the compass P’ 

It is eviden£^this was no legitimate successor of Hus- 
sein-Paslia; but in the choke ^ a High Admiral, it is as 
likely as not, that a person of total incapacity-ftm the 
office should be selected ; aatlijs dignity, like every oilier 
under the Ottorq^an goviirnmeut, is obtained by bribery, 
intrigue, and favdoritkm ; qnd'bvery Turk is content with 
^asking himself if the place is fitfor him, without enquiring 
Vhethdr he is fit for the p>qpe. He looks upon the office 
of Capudan- Pasha as preferable to that of any other state 
minister under the Vizier Azem, because it con\eys 
more power and wealth ; but if he cannot obtain that situ- 
Ittion, he will take op wiUi being Teftcrdar EflTendy (Mi- 
nister of Finances), or Jegy-cberry Aghassy (General of 
the Janissaries). w 

"T^e Capudan-Pasba is supreme over all the islands 
subject to the Ottoman dominion, and of ali the groat 
sea-ports and some marifftne districts : he is member of 
the great council of state; and presiiks at Tcrs-Hatic 
like an absolute prince^ with the attendants of a rourt ; 
and, what is an impo^ant poftfr in Turkey, an e-xocii- 
tioner. An Intendant qniTJudge of the IMbu'ino (IVi-s- 
Hane Emini, . Ters-Hade EflTendi) are subjort to Jiis 
orders, bufr the iafjer oltfccr attends also to tlic police of 
Pera, under the Bostandgc-Bashc. 



The place chosen for the deatliof ctiminais condemned 
hy the High Adniiralt [s usually 1 flat near the Galiond^ 
ge’s wharf. A horizontal motion of the hand fcBm his 
Toaster* is sufiicient hint and wai^^t to the executioner, 
Yhn usually stands iifeal^iro. llie, prisoner is led out 
without any ceremony* punhed n||m his knees, and be- 
licaded with a shoiH; sWhrd* or rather a long broad knife, 
which does not ajways. Iier%m thd tasK at one blow.* 
If the punishment talces'. plaro 8ecr(M:ly> the prisoner is 
•strangled : sometimes he is hanged up on. a nail, driven 
into any hduse in the stiieet upm, wMch the hangman 
may fix. Persons of condition are' strangled firsi^ and 
afterwards belieaded. I saw a body turned on its chest, 
tlie carcass covered,* but the legs and^rms bare, which 
had apparehtly suffered from burning beating, and the 
head lying between the legs. This latter'^itioa is an 
indignity confined to tim rayahs, as the hcad^^ Turkish 
criminals are placed uuer their arms. Jlw body was 
tliat of a Greek Cogii<Bashe of Tricci^* who was 
charged with lading stoW for the Russkuis ; but, as a 
person acquainted with the case told md, was in reality 
found guilty of being rirb,knd having two or three hand- 
some merchant vessels, imich the Capudan-Pasha desi-' 
red to appropriate to bis pWh service. 

On the day of visiting fbe navy^ms^ waited first on 
the Ters-Hane-Emini, whom* w^llS^d with a kind of 
painting apparatus, and a* bah^^Sencil, drawing ft sprig* 
or floweret upon small bits o(*writteu paper, and hand- 
ing them off to the officers in waiting. What these billets 
w'crr we did not learn, but conjectured that they were 
oflirial, and that the ornaments were the signets which it* 
was the Intendant’s duty to a^x.* — ^This manudl skill 
may seem unworthy of imfiortant an officer as the 
Second Minister of the Marine; but the Michandg^Ef- 
femli, a counsellor of state, corresponding with our 
Keeper itf the Privy Seai,*a]^ draws with a brash, or 
hair pencil, the elaborate ali^ram wiiich stands at^tho 

* A traveller should be oaSifotts of Hiding any conject^s of the 
above kind, Irst^be stiould foil into an omr like that of the Malabav 
merchant at the court of Calcutta, who' mistook a pair of green spec- 
larlcs, for a necessary pi^sution worn fay those who apprgached l^rd 
Minio, to ward off the effulgence of bis Lordfchip’s presence.— See 
'li-s. C^aham’s Johrnal. 
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head of all the lmpcria||i firmans ; and employs hiniscir, 
aii f have seen^ in tiiis itnechaiiical discbai^^e of liis duty 
in;i)^||piyan. That t|e office r^uircs some painful at- 
inay be aeeu bK the annexed fac-simile of Sultan 
JlSi^inoad's cypher^ t^cen a^scalbone half less tliar. 
wat of the drigilt^, from our ibayollbi^ . firman. It is 
calM Turre, but .m properly the KhatU'Sherif Qwhich 
’H’ives a name 0 d tItjS whole mandate 'or«pubiic edicts sig- 
nifying tAe kdf^l^ca:^er, or Khati-Unmayany tAe sublime 
dtaracUti and will touch it before he has cere- 

moniously ki^d if'';^tth ~hi% inouth aiid forehead^ and 
hrushpd awav the dust from it with his cheeks. W e learn 
fhnh Cahtethir, that it is held in rererence even after the 
death of the Empgror whoseegame it represents.* 

. - ' " . ( ^ s ' *• 

l^hetflCt (^“ti’rUih;^ the Sultan’s name, conveys therc- 
i|Eore a^sa(!!]^d d^^^^ it wonU b# a sort ofprofana- 

‘'liOlT to enti»q|^t te common hajms. In' the same way. 

. :f^ven the m^^I offices about |^s court are considered 
jbifi^dy honoui^le, although they are not, like the Lord- 
shijjis of the Bed-chamber at Is. James’s, -by any means 
. a sinecure. ,>7*^ Eaeba of tie Dardanelles, at a visit 
paid, him upa^lPlgiiij^ Constantinople, learning 

tbht we had hiw in-tb^'ierit|;io, asked' us- how we liked 
' Urn pt;chtsiice>cimMi^#and, On odr^i^i^y, commended 
it highly, saying, thtitt ho ought to knoa^ it well, having 
‘ sweptit ant for fifteen ^rs. 

Leaving the Ters-Hane-Emini, we proceeded, accom- 
panied by some of bis dfficera,1t(i)i. examine the port. There 
were nine two-deckers, and -oiie- three-decker, laid ui> 
dose to the pier, quite out of 4r^ir, besides Several fri- 
i;pffiBs,:hae of which, distsnguished by a palm at tlie licad, 
was Jadkef now La ^ctorieuse, that carried Dcnmi 
tdoEgypt r-Oiie three-tieckm^.was on the stacks. The 
sfore-rooms seSmed empty, -and there were few people at 
work in any part of the i^cgefial. 

We met between two an^kree hundred Russian pri- 
sone'rs, chained by the lera, going from the public prison, 
called tbh Bath, to theiiilahnarl^ Tins {dace of confine- 
ment (the abpde pf s&phd^ Greeks and condemned 
Turk8y> 8s welf as of eij^Se enemies) is enclosed with 

w i'/ " * ' • t ' 

* d^loman History, Parti. Bookiii. p. 160, of Tindal’i translation 
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walls at the head of the nrsenal, and probably 
un fits the frif$htful description xiven of it from the re* 
port of the unfortunate Frenchmensulfering there during 
the war between their country anT the Porte.* 

very great and good^man hasyndeavouretl to recon- 
cile the custc»m of enslaving prisdners of war with the 
laws of nature ami reason. Whether it excusable or, 
not-, the Turks onij* follow a practice which was formerly 
universally prevalent* and which was certainly not ex- 
tinguished amongst Christians until the thirteenth cen- 
tury;! t^or do they follow it to its full extent, for the 
jii'isoners are released on a peace ; and, althoiiglf they 
are very rigfirously confined* and obliged to work, they 
cannot, therefore, be said to be enslaved. The Turks, 
however, no less than the ancient Scythian,s, stilj^ think 
themselves fully entitled to a payment for t^e^ head or 
redemption of every on>t whom they dcstrojf^w spare in 
hivtlle. \ ‘y 

From Ters-Hane we wnt on board the^iiltari Selim, 
»he Capudan-Pasha^sship,pf a hundred and twenty guns, 
ouilt on the French modid) and perhaps as fine a vessel 
as any in the world. Tiip Aigh Admiral’s cabin is a 
niagiiiiicent apartment, siir|oiMuled by a ha;^oine stern- 
gallery ; but that of the Caitain, and thegJard-room, are 
si d very comfortably contrived, c'p^cially the latter. 
V hicii is half filled with siAall aj;f.Js : indeed places 
where tlic oiiiccrs sleep are i#t.ar the forecastle, where 
• here is also an immense ot'en for > baking bread. Her 
decks v\cre perfectly clean and sweet; and, as she was 
not burthened with any comforts or conveniences for the 
crew, lier quarters were quite clear below as welhas on 
rhe upper deck. Her complem^?it of men is twelve hun- 
di(M!, all of whom, the Captain told us, were on beard*, 
alihongh tlicre >vere but few of them visible above, and 
iie most ])crfect good order apd silence were observed 
in vMvy part of the ship. tMfihe lower deck were four 
tiormoiis cannons bn each side, upon carriagei^ withbiit 
itlu r trucks or wheels, jp^d incaf able of elevat^nr It 

^ J.’aspect (hi Saline ofTre un coUp d’cJll qui l*imaghisition, 

N - -roiKjueville, Voyage^ Conslantino^ea chap. xvii. p.d49. 

I (iiot ck* .lure belli et pacU, lib. iii. cap. vii. Decline and Fall, 

-tU n i<t,) p 

voj,. II. p 
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is extraordinary that jwrcform in this particular should 
not have taken place si the same time witii the otlier im- 
provements. The ciw is divided into two distinct bo- 
dies ; the Greeks \vhoinanage,^,and the Turks who fight, 
the ship : the former |re about two hundred in number. 
With such a regulation, it cannot be expected that any 
•excellence in •the vessels Hiemselves should enable tin* 
Turkish navy to equal that of any ci^Iised state. 

The line-of-battle ships in commission when we were 
in the Sultan Selim, were two of three-deck^ and ten ol 
seventy-four guns^ all of which were moored in the port 
near Ters-IIaue. 

Whilst we were in Pera yie fleet left the harbour, and 
proceeded towarefe its annual cruise in the Bla( k Sea. It 
first i^ichored off Beshik-'rash, tlien remained some tiim^ 
in the Buyuk-dere, and was more than a fortnight 

in g(ftUn.^3^1ly out of the C^al. We saw the shijis 
under sail^^the Black Sea. /Several of the squadroii 
generally ret^f-n, after sufferbig by mismanagement, in 
to the canal, previously to till appointed season for giv 
ing up the cruise. ^ f 

During a w^ar with Riissial great promises arc annu 
ally made f>^he part of*tlle Capudan-Pasha on corn 
inencing the e!^|£ditioii| wb|ch are. almost as regular! v 
disappointed, anoH^^e sHmetimes been fatal to the Ail 
® mirah ^ho contrivesSwsomtj instances to acquit hinrseP 
by strangling his Capt^i, or that of the Patrona Be} 
or Vice-Admiral, anS laying the charge of misconduct or 
the pretended delinquent. * 

I had an opportunity of going on board one of fhe 
Turkish ships of war at sea, and saw nothing of that 
good order and discipliilS, which apparently prevailed in 
fhe^ultan Selim when in harbour. She was a sloop of 
eighteen guns, and one hundred and Uventy-fivo men. 
and would certainly haiHy)m)vcd herself not equal to an 
English armed cutter. itSfas diffliciilt to distinguish llie 
Captaimfrom his sailors, either from liis dress or man 
ner^ ijmeej the dign\ty of ni^^l command cannot he at 
all understood in a Tlrkisli slujl ofwar; for one travel 
ler relates, fhat he sAv the Capluin and Nine of his men 
playing at chess on the quartcr-de^k; and 1 heard Sir S. 
Smith njcntion, ttiat upon his coming on, hoard the Turk 
isli adrnirars ship, the great Capudan-Paslia Kut( luik 
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Hussein, eitlier as a distinguislieJl honour, or as a proof 
of his nautical acqoinpiishmcntsAfired a salute with Ills 
own hand, running along thcdeclA from gun to gun. 

The ])eopJe of a free state subinit to unlimited subser- 
^ncy when enrcdlod amoligst the iroops of their country. 
The subjects of a despotic monai*chy reserve all their 
liberty of action for the permd of their se/vice in arrns.^ 
The anchoring oi an Ottoman fleet in a port, and the’ 
passing of an army through a town, is a public calamity 
to the inhaijitants of the invi^ded district. The Galiond- 
ges, however, are reckorftd more brutal and licentious 
tlian tlie land tro?)ps of the Empire. • 

AVhilst we were walking the deck of the Sultan Selim, 
the Capudan-Pasha Icfft Ters-Hane, to j^occed to Buyuk- 
dere. He passed near the ship in his gilded barge, and 
the band mounting the poop, continued to playjuniil they 
were relieved by thoscNn the three-decker o,^he Patrona 
Bey. Their long trumpets, the only inrfi^aments, pro- 
duced nothing like our martial airs, but s}6\\ and unva- 
rying, though not unpleasant sounds, stfch as wc may 
conceive tlic mournful mrsic of the Goths, or the long- 
drawn note of the ancient Swiss clarion.* 

After leaving the Sultan Sglim, we went im board a sc- 
venty-four, cominaqdpd Uy a Captain.rwlio had been 
made prisoner in Aiexandi'ia,«when vi*was taken by the 

• • 
* Air. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, V 9 ? ’ii. 4to. p. 549, compares life 
i.othic trumpets to the rauca comwa of the Uri, and remarks upon 
the art with which Philip de Combiincs lAs noticed the blowing of 
these Swiss liorns before the battle of Nanc}', in which the Duke of 
Jluri^'uncly lost his life. “ AUendaiit le combat, le dit cor fat come 
p'li trois this, tant que le ventdu souffleui* pottvoit durer ; ce qui es- 
h.ihtl lort Monsieur de Bourgouinge, car c/^ya a Jiforut I' avoit oity.*^ 
I’his passage, and particularly the la^ turn in it, produces all the 
> ilVri of tlic sublime in writmg. 1 beg leave to insert from Knq}les«a 
'pcriincn of the patlietic, no less simple and effectual. Writing that 
admired ih^ order and silence of the Turkish camp, he adds^ 
“ he met oiihf rvith a rongh Hun^wfan r fd hts companion, a soldier, 7vho, 
hf'CiVj/ himself, to the lute, rather than suntr a doleful ditty, contain^ 

}>!!> the hist words of a fllloio of his dying of kis 7t>ounds, upon the green 
h<,)ile of Daniihtus ; 7ohert’in he rt^quesled thf r:vcr, because if^ran^to the 
*'!iire where hr \inis horn, to ne~ivs to hi ' friends atid count^'meTi that 

he (bed an honourable death, ftrid not uf^mVnged, for the increase of his 
"(litr-iun, (inJ how^ir of his country ; -wheriHiito his felfoxe sighi^ig bare 

O happy and tJA'ice happy loi^ht, 
n'orhlfjrtnnc 7vith thee change xoe rni'^ht'* 

• ili^l. of the Turks, p. 777 



British, and wlio, altlioKli he retired for tlirec years to 
Syracuse before he vcr/iired t» return. wQuId have lost 
his head on coming bvk to Constantinople, had he not 
been saved by Englisli interposition ; by which also he 
obtained his ship : anoficr officer who had been his cotK- 
panion in the same cii'cumstanccs, was on board. We 
yere received, with the utiaost cordiality, and as they 
spoke Italian, they made us at once understand how much 
they regretted they were unprepared for the visit : tliey 
would have sent a boat on %hore for coffee. ,Upon dis- 
covering a gentleman of the enfbassy, who Iiad come witli 
them hi an English sloop of war from Malta, ami whom 
they conceived instrumental in their preservation, they 
liasteiied to him w6h delight in evcr| feature, pressed him 
tendei^ by the hand, made repeated cnijuiries after all 
their fJnglish friends, and showed their love and gratitude 
by a thoufK^d expressions of kindhess. 

On our do^turo they renewed their professions, and 
.with an air ol^elancboly, let drop some bints of regret, 
that the suspiciUis of their government would not allow 
them to repeat by personal visrts, and freijuent communi- 
cations at the English palace, their unfeigned attaehincnl, 
and eternal o|^gations to their generous friends. Ingra- 
titude is a vicexqknown to iUj Turkp, whose naked i lia- 
raetcr, where it cah4(c discovci^cd tlirongli the incrusta- 
•tions Qf a defective sWem, displays a disposition whieli 
belongs only to those ttTmni nature has formed of better 
clay, and cast in her happiest mould. Perhaps European 
civilisation would not give a greater scope to the exertion 
of their intrinsic virtues, but it is < lear, that main ni' 
their vices are to be attributed to their faulty institutions. 

The descriptions of Bfcaut (and much carliei- writers 
miglit be mentioned) apiny to tiic Mussulmans of Con- 
staiilinople at this day, as mueli as to thop of tlie sevi n- 
tcenth century, and thc 4 (eca^' of their r»*lative slrengtli. 
as an European power, has^rtlittle afferted flieir national 
character. The Mahometan religion \ias prevented, and 
everovi)! prevent, .'iiMmatcris^xhangc in the individual 
condition, and conseqifenUy theSliararter of the 'I'ui k^. 
The liglit thiWn npon'tlie manners and customs of tin. 
people duping the last iiiiidred years, has left it tiniieres- 
sary'to disabuse tlic world on the subject of the religion 
of Mahomet. The times arc past, when ific Mussulmans 
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wore charged wiili believing thal^od is a corporeal being, 
the aiilhor of f vil, without providence, and not eternal ; 
that the soul is mortal ; that tlic cfcvils are friends of Ma- 
homet, and of God ; that Venus is the proper object of 
“N^orship; that man was •created inf a leach ; and many 
other absurdities, originating only in the ignorance of 
their accusers.* • , 

fnto the doctrinal part of their religion the Turks do 
not enquire, but content themselves witfi an implicit faith 
in the one gternal Deity, in (lis angels, in the prophets, in 
the day of resurrection ahd judgment, in the decrees of 
God, and in the virtue of purification, prayer, alms and 
fasting. Tliere arc some of their priests, as might be ex- 
pected, who disturb themselves with t9e subtleties of the 
controversialists, and engrafting upon the simplicity of 
tlie original law a variety of strange creeds, have esta- 
blished sects, the opinions of which, if wc believe 

some writers, are not only different from^^ikit altogether 
inconsistent with, the faith of Mahomet. %caut mentions 
one brotherhood, whose mystery, which if required a long 
noviciate to penetrate, consisted in a profession of atheism, 
and a practice of the most lifirrid debaucheries; but Is>. 
iamism can no more be aflpeted by such ^31 perversity, 
than the religion of Epgland by the monks of Medenhain. 

The sect does not, as far as I could learn, exist at this 
day, but institutions and pratices no less foreign, to tho 
original faith, may still be found. Such arc tne invoca- 
tions of dead and the reveremee ofjiiving saints, a belief 
in proplieciesf omens and dreams and the power of amu- 

* Pope Pius II in a letter to the Sultan of the Turks, made the 
first chur^f ; Cedrenus the second, the same Pope the third* Kartho- 
l;iius of Odessa the fourth an<f fifthf^Polydore Virgil the sixth, Jo- 
fiiiTim s Xiulreas the seventli, the great Selden, inliis 4th chap.^n the- 
S\n.iii Dtiilies, the eighth; and Euthemius Zigalenus the lust. Syl- 
burgiuh accuses Mahomet of having called the Blessed Virgin the 
Mbicr of Moses ; and B.irtholinu# of Odessa upbraids the Koran for 
that she was impregnated»hj> eating dates. Those who would 
stc the origin and relatation of Uiese follies, may consult the s«cond 
hook of Adrian. Relund’s Syste^ii of th^ Mahometan Theology. 

{ riic knowledge of fulur?. events is v')btained, they thii^k, by the 
ronstaiit practice of virtue?1asting, h^rndiation. Thg Ktishmyshlcrdeiu 
“ ihc attaint rs ib the fulness of divine fervour,” pretend tcv visions . 
yet Mahomet is declared iti the Korai/ Perj^mnOer the last oi 
the piophets, winch the* modcin Mahomcta».s Iiave explained, a^ 
usual, to suit thei?i own notions.— Sec Canlemir, Ottoman Hist, book 
p. od, Tmdars translation. 



lets anil charms, and thrf admission of numerous ortiers 
of Dervishes; thr romoyal of ail which exciT»srrii(Ts, iind 
Ihc restoration of the simple Unilarianism of the Koran, 
it is the professed ohjtct of the Waliaubees to elVect. 
Tliese j»o\verful seetark‘s have faken the holy cities, anci" 
overruniiing all Arabia; and part of Syria, have menaced 
at the same tinjc the Sophuof Tersia and tlie Sultan of 
Constantinople, peremptorily inviting ^bem to recognise 
the divine commission of Walmub, the Unitarian Chief, 
and restore the faith to its pi;imitive purity, ^should the 
mission of this reformer accoiftplish its and meet 

with general success, we may then expert to bee oine ac- 
(luaintcd witli Mabumettinism, such as it was in its in- 
fancy. i * * 

Mr. Leibnitz says of it, that << ’tis a kind of deism 
joined to the belief of some farts, and to the obS(^rvation 
of som« pw^ormanccs, that Mahomet and his followers 
have added, Jifrlhetimcs unluckily enough, to natural ?'e- 
Itgion, but that have been agreeable to the inclinations 
of several counnSi*s and he adds, we arc obliged to 
that sect for the destruction of paganism in many parts 
of the world.’^'^fe 

To (his bri^ and Just exposition, and the subsequent 
eulogy of Ihc raigion, I shall only add^ that its main doc- 
trine lias been allowed to be so similar to that of a great 
kici*cticijl Christian, that in times when theological i on- 
troverslcs^ were nmre bitter than at present, sober trea- 
tises were written, to proie ttie conformity of the Maho- 
metan belief with that of the Socinians ; and lliat sec t, 
on account of the irregularities of Adam Neuser, was 
charged \^ith a conspiracy against Christianity, in con- 
junction with the Emper^fr of the Turks.j M liat was 
once Uiought a disgrace to Socinus, rna} now be consi- 
dered an honour to tlie author of Islamism^ who* when he 
declared There is but one Goif^iind Malmneiis hh pruphet^ 
may, considering the infiniw^ies of htirnan nature, he 
• ' . « 

* A I^ctterfrorn Mr. Lelbi\iiz to lh>.a»lliop of the lleilcctioiis upon 
the Origin/)!’ Mahometanism, dated Fieflin, 1700. 

j Sec flisloncjjil and (h’.0( al flcflot tioni upon Mahonu lani-xm apd 
bocin.anijrrro translated tiorn the London, .^1 I'lir} 

a Po^r^h Sannum di.'iCfSt' se on the Ti ihitij and Jtn (V 'nan- 

dt^ir'd4i>^ did na* pet f 1 1 r( uun iurd cfe?' llu la'tlM' (-t Mr Lt d'- 

ml/, nho. nfdic iwc’, pnleri lliw Maho'iieta”, as, muie coinsiiifni ihu:- 
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scarcely so much condemned f »r the imposture of ilie 
latter article.^ as praised for having promulgated the sub- 
lime truth contained in the first iialf of his concise creed. 

^ In short, of the prophet of Mecca we may say what Adri 
liTi Reland has pronounT*cd of Ims commentator Kcrahi- 
sensis. This ^flrahian delivers som^ truths covered over with 
n shell of fiction^ being destitute of divine revelation. 

*1 

* 'OuK ieTsu, atXX’ tS'oniiartv iSm (T/x vokta triKnvhv. 

Tlic rapid progress of Islamism has been attributed to 
tlif' vi( ions license perniitted and promised to its vota- 
ries ; hut an Arabian imposter, many years after the He- 
gira, allowed a much greater laxity of morals to his fol- 
io\MU\s, and notwitlistanding some siJbcess, his sect did 
not survive him. On the contrary, the Prophet^ in for- 
hidrling the use of wine, created a restriction to which 
the Arabians were not before accustomed ; yAor will any 
religion owe its dispersion and prcvalerft’b to a dcclara- 
1 ion of freedom of action ; for it is consonant to the genius 
of man, to admire and follow systems/ abounding with 
rules and regulations, and even prescribing a conduct 
wiiicli seems to do violence to all the natural feelings and 
unbiassed inclinations of tivc human brea^l:. Were tl is 
not the case, Fakcrji’s, Monks, and Derv4shes, could never 
iiave existed : it would have been impossible that an^ man 
in the vNorid should, like Uveis the Mahometan, cn^ 
tiihlislied a sect and met with proselytes, wimse preten- 
sions to piety were founded on the extraction of all their 
#e( til. 

Maliomei was too wise to omit the palpable parts and 
outward < cremonials, which are the life ami soul of all 
siiiu rstitions ; which, in fjict,*iiire the superstitions. He 
was loo wise, to make his Koran a promulgation of liocn- 
s( s instead of, restraints ; his fasts and abstinences, his 
aldulions, Ids pilgrimage V> Mecca, arc so many mcrito- 
iHois mortifications, wldt^whavc all tended to the propa- 
galioti of his doctrine. Ifo the same knowledge of tlie 
imtnan mind may be ay;:ubutcd the miraculous^ rolations 
of 1 he Koran. ^ , 

It iias h<'c*^i before hinted, that a varidy of j)/mciples 
and articles of faitl^ liave been ^invented h\ tlic founders 
of dillVront i\|alMMnetau sects, hut th'al these heresies do 
not i*ngag(‘ (lie attention of the great hod' of tlie j)eople. 



Some persons are indined to thinks that many of the 
higher classes in Turkey are very srepfir^l in matters ol 
religion.^ Of this I could form no judgment ; but it was 
not cliflicidt to see, that few except the lower orders retain 
that spirit of intolerant and bi^^otry which Mahometan^ 
are accused of display ingin all their commerce with Chris* * * § 
tians. A notion has very generally obtained, of their 
contempt and hatred of infidels so far prevailing, that^ it 
is established amongst them, that they may break any 
engagement with an unbeliev^ir; but nothing is more un- 
founded than such a suppositfon, for the contrary roiv 
duct 19 expressly commanded by the Koran^f and Miey 
have been always notorious for their good faith in their 
commercial intercfftirse with olher na'tions. “ IIow do wc 
trade amongst the Turks^^* enquires Mr. Harley, who had 
fallen into the common error, and trust the Mahometans^ 
one oj %vho9\ doctrines in the Mcoranis, not to keep faith 
with ChristianA f They have obtained it by a just f pn nctuaU 
and honourable practice in trade^ and you credit them xvifli^ 
outscrupLCf nayf hither than some Christians.'"^ 

All the people of the Kast, except the Mahometan^, 
as Montesquieu^ thought^* look upon all religions in 
themselves a^iiidiffercnt, and amongst the ('alrnudvs* 
the admission of every kind of •rcligio;i is a of mn 
science. The truth is, the Mahometans thernst ! cs, wIk 
K ier oViginally from climate or othcrw isc, notwithstanding 
great appaitint steadiness in their own faith, are pei tca tl} 
tolerant in their practice ; and 1 cannot help snpposini: 
that they entertain very charitable notions on this head, 
for I recollect a person of authority, to whom one of le, 
had intpoduced our Albanian attendant Dervish, with tiic 
recommendation tliat be a Mussulman, observing, 
thait did not enquire into a man’s faith, but his cha 
racter, and that he presumed Heaven w;ouId he wide 

j f- 

* mustt hoxoever^ be confessea^hai in so great a natiov tbe-e 
many of fhe learned Turks whi do 7iot ih^hcitly believe all that 
tfu; A'br<i 7 i,*V Stc. Cantemir, Ottoinaii Hisifbook i. p. 31, Tindal 
f Sec A Short pystem of the Mahometan Theolo^v, bonk li. i-cr: 

■XXVr. • * 

+ Essay on. Public Credit, iVlO (reprinted^ 1797), p- 

§ Livr. XXV, chanit isf de I’Esprlt dgs Loix. ,, 
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i*uou^h lor pci’sons of all religions,* The generality of 
the Turks are at the same time exceedingly attentive to 
all the (oriiis prescribed by their law, and perform their 
rcligi(»us duties without either affectation or levity. The 
^i*hligatir)n to external picly is not confined to Die prhist- 
hoo(L They pray in tiie streets a^id in their open shops 
at Constantinople, not for the sake of ostentation, since 
evt y ()ni‘ is equally pious, out to perforift a portion of’ 
netr I duties. On Mie same principle, no one, what- 
vv( r ni; V h(‘ his privatvi opinicMS, utters any sentiments 
“ ;r ' 1ft the f -ith,* Such a levity w^ouid he sedi- 
i ( \ni ' ivj^resentative ofthe^Pro- 

i‘»- li. K s f Virar of Mahomet, and is the 
\ me j im 1 lu' gfivermticnt, whiduis not less a the- 
, V' V tha the <iJi( icnl Jewish inonarcfiy. 

U !ias heoii rslablished beyond doubt, by the %vriter 
who, in iny liuinhlo judgment, has given the ^uesj and 
most ‘satisfactory account of the Turkish government, I 
no an Mr. Tliornton, that the Ulema, or ministers of the 
Mahometan law, at whose head is the ]\|;iifti, do not as- 
sume (»r exercise a power paramount to that of the Sultan, 
h( ve» ti'cv ay have beem resorted to, in order to 

Nil ion t' • li..j.t‘rial cd or to join with the Jariissa- • 

ri^’s, <»r iu ral e of the fjcople, in dcpi/Jfi ng a cruel 
ii ‘ apiilile ,^riuc. .! *l^he* '"ti, who has been likened 
u <. liv' rrhs^of Die Chcistiiin sects, bitt is ^ 

lo (' Dm ronlifex Maximus o^aftcient 

l,on ill hi not in power, the second per- 

in me em^ h' * i)Ui nc is not, as some have endea- 
voured to pr ve, f'lc first. To show this, it is sufficient 

I'nc Kot'.'ui, Surat 2, verse v^9, has these words : ** ilme •who 

\:rr‘ Ju)th Jfuvi und A^uxureem {Chris/%.ns)f and Z'ahium [Gentiles m 
. o ' JshhmiieUtt'^)^ -u’fiohoevcr of these beliei'C in God and the 

/ ,;(/ d ) f^ ood Mforks^ their reieard xcith their Lord^ and no fear 
,’i iiJ>on therrfi jicither shall tho/ be ajfected with sorro-u)*^ Artus 
'Mt im.vs, III Ihs rriiimph of the Cftiss ; iU llarmuie, in his Controver- 
'.s, \ o\. li‘ p, 293, 294; and Thofna^ d Jesu on the controversies of 
(he (1‘nvik‘s, p. 677, an^l others, cc^scandal against this loleriUkon, 

’ j ' idsf djtiiq-e (f Mahomet : and lyfand has»I fear with some success, 
d( fendod the Proplict against tfte^heinous chargee. A Short S*’st^m of 
Maiiomi‘i;tn Tlicology, boolf ii. sect.»2. — The Cham of the 3’artars 
"old Kiilu'iujuls i# 1233, ** Que comme Diexi avoit dunnP anx mains pin ^ 
irtitv d'jLTiSf ainsi m^oit il ordonne aux hfftnmes plusieurs chemins pnn^' 

; hr en Paradis.’’^ Voyagc*cn Tartaric, cap 46^ p. 119. * 

\ rresent b'talc 'rurkey, p. 100 to p. 1 ? ' 

Vot! il . Q C( 
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to say that his continuance in oflicc depends upon i]\t 
will of the Sultan. 

In a despotic monarchy nothing remains fixed but the 
religion tlie Maliometan law is unchangeable and all- 
powerful ; but its immediate ministers possess neither tkc 
one ntir the other attribute. If the fetwa, or decree, of 
the Mufti were a necessary sanction to every act of im- 
portance, which it seems not to he, tlje person who dis- 
poses of the office may be supposed capable of controlling 
the officer. The religion may be called superior to the 
Sultan, for by it he holds hts power, but X cannot think 
that any opposition to the Imperial authority on the part 
of the Ulema, however long or successfully it may con- 
tinue, can be ad^luccd to show that the Sultan of the 
Turks is not a despotic prince, or can be considered in 
any otiier light than an insurrection, to which every ab- 
solute monarch must occasionally be subject. 

It IS tli^cpstom for the Grand Signior to back his or 
clinances relative to peace and war, and other state mat- 
ters, by the as it is for him to go to the mosck 

publicly on every Friday, and to attend in person at a 
conliagiation ; but the two latter obligations are equally 
strong with the former j nor are the three exceptions ti> 
the exercisff'of his own will and discretion, of sufficient 
importance to be mcntiaped*as ai^oofof limitation in 
the 'Ottoman sovereignty, or pf any other point, than that 
no pfii^fie is altogether superior to established usages. 
Nevertheless, Abu-Taleb, the traveller commonly going 
by the name of the jPersian Prince, a much better judge 
than either l)e Tott, Sir James Porter, or other Ku 
ropeans, who have adopted the same notions informs us 
in his* Travels, that he did not consider the power of tlie 
Grand Signior absolute, which I can only account for 
fiy Supposing, that in the Asiatic governments to which 
he bad been accustomed, insurrections were not so fre 
quent, nor the influence of hsage so apparent, as in the 
capital of Turkey. \ ^ 

The identity of lajw an^\|*eligi()n gives a sanctity of 
chamc4er to the Mufti, the CazJ^-askers of Roninelia and 
Natolia, thft Istamboul-lSffendi,' ihc Mpllalis, Cadis, 
Naibs, and ^1 the #dnjinistrators of justice in Turkey ; 

% 

t 

Dc I’Esprit dcs Loi\ 
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but tlie ecclesiastics, or Murtaziki, are, exccept in theii* 
education, a distinct body from the Ulema, and arc not 
immediately dependent upon the Mufti, bnt upon the 
Kislar-Aga, or Chief of the Black Eunuchs.* The 
Shntons, Alfaquis, and Sheiks, ex;^lain texts of the Ko- 
ran, but tlieir sermons are not given at any stated time, 
nor very frequently ; the Talismans perform the same 
oftve, but are chidfly employed in transcribing the holy 
books ; the Imaums recite the prayers, at stated hours of 
the day iii the moseks, kut» not aloud, only animating 
the people by their example : on Friday, however, be- 
fore prayers at noon, a reader or chanter (Nat^ 'chon) 
sings the praises of Mahon^et. To each mosck there is 
also a Haim, or overseer ; Fernesh, a iweeper ; and Ab- 
kesh, a water-drawer. One Muezzin, or chanter, will 
serve for several moseks. The burying-grounils are 
under the inspection of a Turba-dbar, or sexton. There 
is also a person whose business it is to aitdiid to the in- 
numerable lights with wbick the larger moseks are sup- 
plied, and to provide for the illuminatio/f of the Ubama- 
zan, when all the minarets ^are adorned with lamps, 
liaiiging not only round the galleries and to the tops of 
the spires, but upon strings from one turret to another, 
so as to form vaiuoiis figures, and verses from the 
Koran. • 

There is no part of the religious duties of a JV^ussuI- « 
man which requires the intervention of a priest 5 nor, 
altliougli a re>ader and chanter arc aetained in some great 
(amilies, is the distinction which separates the Christian 
laity and clergy, to be recognised amongst the Mahome- 
tans. There is nothing in the external behaviounof the 
imaums, or otliers of the secuhir priesthood, which dis- 
tinguisiics them from their fellow-subjects ; they a^ume 


• ri\e Cazy-askers are chief justices : they sit not on the right, as 
Mr ThoriUon says, but on the If ftjjand, of the Grand Vizier in the 
Uivan. The IslaniboKifl'cndi is cjitfef justice of Constantinople; the 
Molhihs, or Moulas, are presidelus of gneat towns, to whom the an- 
t,icnt Oitoman kings paid fiv€ hundred aspers a day, but^whhnow 
receive luHlilng from the g6vernmeni>(Bobovius, a Treatise concern- 
ing the Turkisl# Liturgy, sect, ii.); the Cadis are 'fudges of small 
towns, anil the Nashs, ])uisne judges. Jiuch court hasaKatIb, a se- 
erelury ; a Mokaiyd, a clePk ; and Muhzir, a crjj'r. The Mufti^s pen- 
sion is hvt* Imn(lr«d zetjuins a day from the Seraglio. (Notice sur la 
Cour Urund Seigneur, p. HI). 



no authority, either temporal or eccloxsiastical ; ami are 
under the controul of the Cadis, or municipal ; in 

short, they are the guardians of the raoseks rather than 
of the Mussiihnans. The Hogias, or schoolmasters (duc 
of whom is attached to^each of the great moseks in Con- 
stantinople), are in smaller parishes the only public 
.readers of the £Loran. • 

The extreme simplicity of this religfJoii, and of the .or- 
dinances by which it is supported, has not, however, 
prevented all pretensions U> extraordinary holiness, or 
the encouragement of several sects of fanatical inip(».s- 
tors, to whom some allusion has before been miide. riic 
Christian recluses were the admiration of the Mussul- 
mans before tlic^ had adopted the same practice ; but 
since t^e first institution of religious orders in the reign, 
and by the patronage, of Nasser-Ben-Hamed, the third 
prince of (sije Samanide dynasty, in the year 331 of the 
llegira, thcrl^ has* been a constant succession of saints, 
distingfiishcd from their fellow-citizens by the title and 
profession of poverty, and supposed to be occupied in the 
perpetual contemplation of the more abstruse points of 
the Mahometan doctrine.^ These saints have been 
known under the names o6 Calenders, Torlaquis, and 
other distinct appellations applied to particular sects, but 
are ipore generally spoken*of under their original title of 
"Dervish, word having the *same signification in the 
Turkish and Persian language as the Fakir of the Ara- 
bic, and denoting a pw)r maft. They have their travel- 
ling mendicants, fraternities of settled recluses, and some 
few solitaries, amounting in all to thirty-two orders ; all' 
of which differ from each other, and are distinguished 
also by particular marinend and appearance from the rest 
ofi th^ world. 

Although it is expressly said in the Korin, that (lie 
vow of celibacy is not received in Paradise, the Caleii- 

* D’llerbelot, Bihliotheqiic Oricfitole, Articles jVUsscr-/f(’u 
TJervi^he^ Soji^ Zaked, Fukiv^ &c. Baidi, in the (ihuhslan, 
that the Christian monks of Moi^ntl/ibanim in liistimc perfoi mcd nn^ 
racles; and Hokiari, in his book entitled Salub, recounts llu* vvon 
ders of the Abyssiniaii, Saheb Giorat jc, a Christian 8<jlilurv, v. itt; tin 
g’ood^falth of a C^iniich^n* There* is also Arabic iiistoi v ol‘ (Jiiii 
tian monks* 
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•krs do not admit of marriage ; but the generality of tlie 
orders are untter no such restriction. Some individuals 
amongst tl»em have, like Haji Bok-Tash, attained an ex- 
traordinary reputation : ljut the profession of piety, bc- 
yffnd the acquirement of alms, is ijiot attended with any 
advantages in Turkey. The Mussulmans consider them- 
selves obliged to contribute to the support of the reli- . 
gioMs ; at the sami time, that not only the more enlight- 
ened of them, but the common people, regard the Der- 
vishes withibut little internal* reverence, and rather tole- 
rate than approve of their institutions. The Seyeh, or 
wanderers, who raise contributions by proclamation, are 
relieved, but not resp^cted.^ Their kir^h, or torn habit, 
notwithstanding its alleged descent from the ancient pro- 
phets, has been the subject of much sarcasm for tl\p Ori- 
ental wits, and the vices which it is known to envelope, 
have not added to its respectability.! — A Dtrvisdi at- 
tempted to kill Sultan Mahomet the Second, and also 
Achmet the First ; and in the reign of Usman the First 
another enthusiast ventured to disturb tfie peace of the 
empire, by foretelling the triiynph of Christianity upon 


* On coming* into a tp\v;i, a !i>eycli cries aloud from the market 
place or court of the mosck» “ Va alf^h semlen besh bin nliun isterim^* 
O Godf ^'ive me, 1 pray, five thousand croruns — or some other sUtn or 
commodity, which he is to collect in the coarse of his j()u)i)neyt Th« 
Sq/chs come even from India. One of them delivered to Kioprili 
Miistuplia Pasha, Grand Vizier to fiolymai^lhe Second, letters from 
the (2 real Mogul, and told him that his master, hearing of the Sul- 
tanN distresses, had sent an offer of assistance to his brother Mus- 
sulman, Tu which Kioprili replied, that Solyman v/ould be ever ^rate* 
Uil for the zeal and friendship of the ^reat Padishah of India, but that 
lus (iffan's just then being in a prosperotfg state, “ he could be honoured 
‘iiHth uo pq eater favour from fus Indian majesty, than his commQndi7ig 

not to enter the Ottoman dominions^' — Cantemir, OttomaifHist. 
i*art 1 book i. p 4(J, of TindaPs translation. 

•j Saadi, in the eighth chaptei^ of his Ghulistan, addressing the 
' elii^ioiis, says, “ Possess the virtues o^true Dervish, and thc7i, instead 
r w tl'oo.Vc/i cap. -wear, ifiyou ivill, a Imrtar Bonnet.^* Ebu-Cassab, one 
of ilii'ir spiritual masters, calls tly^garmcfits the maskof hypocrisy ; 
and Hafiz prefers a goblet of >^ne to the blue mantle of the Oervish ; 
which the I’ersians, who hi^e given a m\»tical meaning to all the 
voisis of this pofl, explain as an attachment to divifie love, and a 
haiivd for hvpocribv, Dervishhk khirkhaden bcUu doghilt is a 'Turkish 
pro'crl), winch answers the cundtus no?i factt tnonal'hum. See 
P'ilcrbclvr., Pibliothcrjue Oricntalc, Article Dervischc. 
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the strengtli of a vision seen at Mecca, The prophet 
was cudgelled to death.* The character of the mendicant 
Dervishes of Asia Minor has been already seen.f Yet 
the Saritoiis and Sheiks^ whosf*. exhortations make most 
irai)ression in the mosrks, are the superiors of these fa- 
natics ; and a sermon preached by one of tlic former in 
• St. Sophia, was the origin \>f the disgraceful expedition 
undertaken by Sullan Solymaii against Malta in tlie year 
±5044 

Attempts have been made , to abolish the**inslitnlion, 
but the Janissaries still retain eiglit Dervishes of the 
order of Bek-Tash, as chaplains to the army ; and the 
people of Constantinople rup in crowds to amuse them- 
selves (fur no otficr motive can be assigned to them) at 
the e}^ubitions of the turning and of the howling Der- 
vishes, to which all strangers arc carried, as to the the- 
atre \)r olfibcr places of entertainment in the cities of 
Christendom. 

There is a monastery of the former order, the Mcvlevi 
(so called from'^Mevlana their founder) in Pera, and we 
were admitted to the performance of their ceremonies on 
Friday the 25th of May. We were conducted by a pri- 
vate door into the gallery of tlie place of worship, a sin- 
gle octagonal room, with the* middle of the floor, which 
waa of wood highly polislitd, railed oflT for the exhibitors. 

* A red C£U>*pet and cushion w(frc placed at the side o])po- 
site the great door near the rails, but there were no 
seats in any part ai the thamber. We waited some 
time until the great door otiened, and a crowd of men 
and boys rushed in, like a mob into a playhouse, each of 
thcra,*^how€ver, pulling olT his shoes as he entered. The 
place without the rail«,«?ind our gallery, were filled in 
five ^minutes, when the doors were closed. The Der- 
vislics dropped in one by one, and each uf them crossing 
Ills arms, very reverently and with the utmost grace 

V 

* In the ages of the IMauameUn religion a Mahometan saul 
that^ieivaa God. A man remind^ diim, that one who had called 
himself a prophet had been ki^ed. “ Th%( -were said llic other, 

“/or / did not ^ive him ids commission : he lui.s no ^ophet of nmif: 
l*aroleS Ramarqaables des Orientaux> Galand. 
f I^ctter xxxvi. p.^Jb, of this \'olumc. • 
r Notice sur la Cour du Grand Seigneur, p. 14t. 
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bowed to the seat of the||&i||||f*ior, who entered at last 
himself, better dressed than tne others, and with Ids feet 
covered, Witli him came in another man, who was also 
distinguished from the rest by his garments, and who 
a|)pcarcd afterwards to officiate as. a clerk. Other Der- 
vishes arrived, and went into the gallery opposite to the 
Superior’s seat, where theije were four small cymbal 
drums. The Superior now commenced a*prayer, which* 
Jic Continued for ten minutes ; then a man stood up in the 
gallery, and sang for some tjmc from a book : the cym- 
bals began *to beat, and four Dervishes taking up their 
veAk or long cane pipes, called by Cantemir, the sweetest 
of all musical instruments,"^ played some tunes which 
were by no means disagreeifblc, and wjre, indeed, some- 
thing like plaintive English airs. On some note being 
struck, the Dervishes below all fell suddenly ott their 
Jaccs, clapping their hands with one accord upqp the 
lloor. • 

The music ceased, and the Superior began again to 
]»ray. He tlicn rose, and marched thr/c times slowly 
round the room, followed by the others, who bowed on 
each side of his cushion, thc^ Superior himself bowing 
also, but not to the cushion, and only once, when he was 
half way across it. The Superior reseated liimself, and 
said a short praych ‘ The itjusic commenced a second 
time, all the Dervishes ro^e from the ground, and four- ^ 
lecii out of the twenty who were present, let diwp h long 
coloured petticoat, round the rim of which there were, 
apparently some w^cightsj and throwing off their cloaks, 
they appeared in a tight vest with sleeves. The clerk 
Iheii inarched by the Superior, and bowing, retired into 
1 he middle of the room. A Dei;visii followed, bowe^, and 
began tu whirl round, his long^ petticoat flying out into 
a ct)iie. The rest followed, and all of them were'soon 
turning round in the same manner as the first, forming 
a r.ir c lc about the room, wi{h three or four in the middle. 
iMic arms of one man alone ^re held straight iipwayds, 
two of them crooked their ^ght arms like a kettle-sjmut, 
tlic rest had both arms Extended horizontally, generally 
the palr| of oiieliand tuAicd upward;, and the lin- 

• Ottomar^ Hist, Tart I. I<ook p, 40, 
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gcrs •closed and at rulI |feii||lK A very accurate and 
lively representation of tms ^rious scene may be found 
in Lord Baltimore’s Travels. — Some of them turned 
with great speed ; they revolved round the room imper- 
ceptibly? looking more like automatons than men, as the 
petticoat concealed the movement of their feet ; the clet’k 
walked with great earnesjincss and attention amongst 
*them, but witnont speaking, and the Superior remained 
on his cushion moving his body gently from side to sfde, 
and smiling. The performers continued at the labour 
for twenty-five minutes, but ».vith four short intervals : 
the last time they turned for ten minutes, and notwith- 
standing some of them whirled with such velocity that 
their features were not distiifguishahlc, and two of them 
wei*e boys of fifteen and seventeen, apparcntlj" no one 
was afifected by tliis painful exercise. The clerk, afiei* 
tlie and music ceased, prayed aloud, and a man 

walking rohvd, tlii’cw a cloak upon the Dervishes, each 
of wlkorn was in ids original place, and bendikig to (he 
earth. The S^jperior began the last prajer, and the 
company wdthdrew^ 

The ceremonies just described are said by Volney to 
have a reference to the revolution of the stars, and 
whether orViot they are to*have credit for any superior 
astronomical science, the^e jberyTslJes certainly posses'; 
^ some literary merit, as all of^them are instructed in tlio 
Arabfc language, and make it their study to become cri- 
tically acquainted with its beauties. Their monasteries 
contain many rare books, collected at considerable pains 
and expense in all the countries of the East where they 
have any establishments, or which are visited by any of 
their fraternity. 

^ It cannot be supposetf that any set of men wlio are 
bctteH* instructed should be more superstitious than tlndr 
fellow-citizens ,• but it is very probable tlfat they may be 
aware of the awe and astoi|ishinent which any strange 
religious ceremony createWn the mind of the vulgar, 
and that w ithocit being in rehlitv enthusiastic, they take 
advantage of the reputation sometimes attached, even 
amongst tl»c *Tiirks, to th^it character. T|[iey canrjot he 
nnwdIKng that the s|)ectators of the performance should 
distjover 'some injstical meaning *hi their rcvuliitioiis, 
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wliicli it scorns to me were in tlieir first origin nothing 
but a sort of religions penance; but I cannot tliink that 
they are themselve deceived as to the efficacy or inten- 
tion of the ceremonies. The Superior does not inflict 
upon himself the exeentb^n of so rigorous a duty, and it 
may be added, that there is a marked superiority, both 
in his appoarace and that the musieij^ns, to the air 
and manner of tln^ Dervishes employed in the exhibition,* 
wlffi may, after all, be retained to display their feats for 
the benefit of the institution.^ 

The Mcvlevi are, hovve\*cr, rational worshippers, when 
compared w ith the Cadrhi, or Howling Dervishes, whose 
exertions, if considered as religious ceremonies, are more 
inexplicable and disgnsting^hari those j>f any enthusiastsi 
in the knowm world, and if regarded merely as jugglers’ 
feats, are legitimate objects of curiosity. A* large 
party of our countrymen went to sec them pri tlr^ 2GtU 
of June. • 

From our lodgings we walked to the back of Pera, and 
keeping the suburbs of Cassiin Pasha on^our left, passed 
over the large plain and hill of the Ok-meidan, or archery 
ground, where there are many marble pillars erected as 
memorials of the distance to^which some of the Sultans, 
and other distinguished Toxophilites, have sfiot their ar- 
lows ; for the endeavour of tjie Turks is not to hit a 
mark, but to exceed each, other by the range of flieir , 
bows ; and I think it is Olivier who mentions, *thal they 
have contrived an extravagant method of flattering their 
sovereigns and grandees, by placing in the Ok-meidan, 
signs of a prowess altogether impossible. I recollect 
perfectly well walking another time across the plairv quite 
unconscious of the sport, and bejpg stopped by the shouts 
of some Turks on a neighbouring hill, and by a fellowr 
w ho ran hastily up to me, and pointed to an arrow vfhicli 
had just lighMl in the g^round. The archers were 
amongst some Large loose s^mes, and at a distance which 
rendered them scai'cely disce^ble. Some of the Asiatic 
trooj)s still carry bows and, arrows.* ^ 

Alter crossing the Oil-meidan, we waited a?i hour in 
tljc court-yar^ of a rufned mosCk, shaded by large plane 
trees, and containing two dry fountains and a rahge of 
deserted cells. WeVcrc told that th« ccremuhy never 
\ OL. I[. * R r 
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took jflace except ilie attendance of a sufficient num- 
ber of spectators^ and after leaving the nmsek we staid 
some time in an outward yard, until a crowd was collect- 
ed, and we heard music and prajing in an anti-chamber. 
We then entered, and found ar largo party singing, ^ 
rather bawling, in a dirty deal apartment, fitted up dt 
the further ein] with several flags, having axes, swords, 
pikes, and cymbal-drums on one sid^ and a silk cloth 
inscribed with characters on the other. This they sTaid 
was a part of Mahomet’s tept, the other portion of this 
holy relic being at Vienna. ‘On the left hand corner 
was sulatticed box for women, and next to it was an open 
compartment railed off from the floor. In this place we 
seated ourselves, pnd saw llfree prmcipal personages of 
the sect kneeling under the flags, and waving their beads 
sidewsf^’s, keeping time with the musicians, who were 
beatii\g drains and singing at the lower end of the room. 
In the cornar under the latticed box, was a black or 
taw ny dwarf half naked, upon his knees, contorting him- 
self into many Cciglitful and ridiculous gestures, now and 
then becoming furious, and knocking his arms and head 
violently against the groffnd. To him we directed our 
attention, until at last he tore ojien his vest below his 
waist, and struggling on the ground, w^as led off frf>th' 
ing at the mouth, and si^fferiiig apparently under the 
^convulsions of ac tual madness 
• Aftfir Hiis exhibition the principals advanced,- the 
crowd ranged themselves aipng three sides of the I(»\\er 
end of the room, and six persons squatting d(»wn in the 
middle of tlie party, commenced singing, and were joined 
by tlm remainder of the company in the chorus, which 
was the repetitiem of the g|imc of God. The v\ lioh^ of (he 
three lines, amounting in all to between thiKy and foi ty 
persrflis, none of whom belonged to the fraternity, but 
were introduced promiscuously by kissing^ tlie print ij):irs 
bands, continued waving ba&wards and forwards, and 
sidt;ways close together, hewing and gninfing to a tunc, 
vvliich w'as hifit at lastjii a general and continued excla- 
mation i^f fcdlali-lllah / I'aUali-llllali ! when they jum|»- 
ed and jogggitl themselves into fliat wh'^h appoartul 
to all (ff ns, from unihMjbted symptouFj, to be ilntt pc 
culiai* kihd of aftiflrial frenzy, w^liich \vc learn wan 
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produced by the Sarmatian art of see-saw, or session 
on a cord.* • 

1 should mention, that before the violent howling and 
jagging began, a Dervish perfectly mangy, and covered 
■’.?ith filth and sores; came round, and reverently taking 
off every man’s turban, placed it under the banners. 
The three principals only jogged their he^ds and moved^ 
on, their heels. They seemed half in joke, as also did 
several of the party, especially a young Imaum of our 
acquaintance wlio had accompanied us to the place, and 
who, although he joined* in the whole ceremony, was 
laughing heartily and winking towards our box. ' Dur- 
ing the howling the Superior of the order, a red-faced, 
drunken-looking man, entered the rfjim, and walking 
busily amongst the party, made various exclamations of 
ill temper and discontent, as if displeased with som*e parts 
of the ceremony. , * 

After the howling, a prayer was recited, and all tiic 
company dispersed into the aiiti-rhamber to take coffee 
and pipes to recruit themselves ; but they soon returned, 
and a jug of water, into which the Superior had blown, 
and a consecrated shirt, were handed round the room. 
Two infants were also brought in and laid pn a mat be- 
fore the Superior, \vl\o stood first on their bellies, and 
then on their backs, and afteiwvards breathing upon them, 
delivered them to his attendants, cured, as we^ \vere, 
told, of some complaint which this charm was talculatctd 
Id remove. • , 

The howling and jogging recommenced, and to this 
SIR reeded a prayer. Tlie Superior then brought forward 
two men, and ran long needles, like netting needle,s, with 
large handles, through their cbjieks, pushing them out at 
tlieir mouths, and and also through the thick skin above 
tiu' wind-j)ipe.^ After a short time he pulled the needles 
out, wetting tlie wound wi|h his spittle, and so contriv- 
ing the extraction that no yifice was visible, although 
it appeared that ’a hole him been mai|e, and the per- 
former brought the meji Close to*onr box, as if tq con- 
vince us tliat there ,was no delusion in the o|leration. 
The feat was# repeated, and a olack curly-headed fellow, 

/ 

* Ste Swift On f he Mechanical Opevathirt^iHe TaleofaTub. 
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who they said was an Egyptian# on the needle being 
drawn out, appeared to faint, and falling^down, lay for 
s(»ine time on the ground# until the Superior puffed into 
his mouth, when lie jumped up, screaming out Yollah! in 
a convulsed but ridiculous tone,*and -•ccovered instantly. 
The boring was practised on several in the room, and the 
jogging and sigging were ro^itinued by the crowd below. 
Vhc Superior, iiaving first drawn several rusty swogds 
and returned them to their sheaths, now took an atta- 
glian, and breathing upon it# gave it to a black Arab, 
who stripped to his waist, andt^ifter crying several times 
on thc*name of God, applied it to the narrow part of his 
abdooien as tightly as possible^ saw ing it with the utmost 
violence upon hisfjelly, but without'leaving any marks, 
except a few bloody scratches ; whilst lie pe4*forme(I this 
friglitflH feat, he called out to us, bono? bono? as much as 
to asKifit^vas well done. 

Another swsirthy Arab then took tlic attaglian, which 
by the way was handed to us, and was as sharp as a razor, 
and lying on tlift ground, placed it with its edge down- 
wards across his body, and suffered the Superior to stand 
with his whole weight upon the back of the knife. The 
same man then took two sh^rp iron spikes, headed w itii 
wooden globes, and a tassel of irog pliairis, ai»d kiiohs, 
which were all breathed iqion and blessed, and drove 
/bem'repcatedly into each of his flanks, so as to make 
the pail* nearly meet in his body. During this trial he 
seemed in a fury, calling loudly on God and Mahomet, 
and with a kind of entni^iastic coquetry, would scarcely 
suffer the spikes to be forced from his hands. 

A bnizicr of burning charcoal was then brought in, 
and six or seven men, cbqj^n promiscuously as it apjiear- 
edfrom the crowd, were pi’esented by the Superior with 
red hot irons, breathed upon and blessed like the other 
instruments, which, after lickipg them with'thcir tongues, 
they put between their teeUi. # One fellow^ near us made 
many wry faces, and pulleo^the irons* froin his moutli ; 
but tltp other's, althou^ii they V^e in evident pain, and 
the watef streamed from their lips, seemed as if they w ere 
loth to part w ith them, and, cither from prcUncc or some 
actual convulsion, w^re with difficulty 'forced to open 
their jaws! One orf ike Arabs thcu‘ sw^ayo wed several 
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pieces of burning charcnaU after they had been blessed ; 
and this, as weH as liolding the hot irons, whatever pre- 
paration may liave been actually used, was performed 
without any visible trick or slight of hand. The char- 
ciidl and irons were certaitily both at a red heat. 

' Whilst this business was transacting in the upper part 
of llie room, several tambouridcs were handhd down, and • 
played upon by per8ons of the crowd, who seemed highly 
delighted with the scene ; and during the whole cere- 
mony, those? below continMcd screaming and jumping, 
and sliouldering earh other in a mass, and at last hud- 
dled tliemselvcs together into a ring, leaping round 
and round, and s((ue<;zing those in tly middle into a 
jolly, until the whole party was utterly exhausted, 
and the performance closed, having lasted for three 
hours. , 

Wc retired after paying for our scats, bpt'wcre fol- 
lowed by the two Arabs ; one of whom spoke a few words 
of English, and aked us for an additional present, on 
acc ount of some unusual exertions with which wc had 
tliat day been favoured. He told us he had played before 
the English at Alexandria. 

'I’he part performed by tin! two Arabs, aflid by the 
oJwarf first mentioned, 'was Clearly a juggle ; and, not- 
withstanding the religious preparations, it appeared that 
lu) one regarded it, or w'isbed ns to think it siipeVna- • 
tiiral ; but 1 confess myself at a loss to account for the 
voluntary sufferings of the dthers, 'all of whom w’crc 
r, oinnion fellows taken from the spectators. It is to be 
remarked, that the Superior himself did not seem to be 
one of the order, but only to be chosen for the occasion 
as director of the magical rites j’iiid that the Dervishes^ 
took very little share in any of the laborious part of4he 
eercniony. 

'J'he women, and llie vcry'lowest of the vulgar, may 
be friglitencd into some rcIi^OjSS feelings by these lio^ 
rid and absurd mummeries, 'accongpaiiied as they m-e 
w itii frcciuent prayers and*religinus rites, and a constant 
oivocation of the Dcitye The existence of the jumping 
><‘(1 of our owfi island, renders unreasonable all scepti- 
cism as to the folljft vt enthusiasts » h *Lt it did not ap- 
pear that cither Die spectators ttr pcrfol'tarrs were uiide! 
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any delusion as to the motive or effect of this species of 
devotion. Having given the relation at’ the facts just 
as they happcnnU from a note taken on the spot, 1 shall 
leave every one to form his ov^n conclusion on this extra- 
ordinary scene. 

The Cadrhi were abolished by Kioprili Mustaplia 
Pasha^ but revived after the death of that Vizier. 
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CJIAPTER XLVIIL 


Excursion to Constantinopl^.-^Tlie Wall on tlie Land Side 
of the City. — I'he Miracle qf BalonclL — The Seven Tow- 
ers. — The Coffee-Houses near Yeni-Kapoussi. — The* Med- 
dahSf or Tale-Tellexs. — Teriakis^ or Opium Eaters . — 
tComn-Kapoussi. — Kebab. — Balik-Haise. — Execution (f 
Viziers. — The Kiosks under the Walls. — Battery and 
Boat-Houses of the Seraglio. 

. ^ 

• 

WE liad not been many days at Pera before we 
crossed the water to visit the capital. ,A party of us 
\M‘nl in a boat from the Salsette.^ and in one of the pera- 
midias^ nr small wherries, whiol) ply upon the canal, and 
which amounted in 1777 to live thousand seven hundred, 
iru liuiing the private pleasure-boats. The* number of 
iislkio^'-boats at theVifne of tljyp Latin invasion was one 
tlioiisand six hundred.* Tlic resemblances of the kivlan- 
gishes or swallows, as they aiy called, to the shape t)f the 
ancient boats, has been often observed, and is so exact, 
that they might be thought the originals of those which 
are often seen on the Etruscan vases conveying the shades 
of the departed across the Styx. 

We landed, after rowing up i\fc harbour, near th*e spot 
where the walls begin to cross th% peninsula at Askame- 
Iskelessi, close to the gate of St. Demetrius. Wc walkeci 
through Ballat,*the quarter of the Jew|^, which seems to 
have derived its name from ^alation, as a large building 
known to the Turks by the nadie of Tekkuri-Sarai is Re- 
cognised for the Hebdoinon, a palaciC of the Caesars stan- 
diikg in this region of thS metropolis. Wc then arrtved 
at a range of ,^heds, wliere the^e were maity gilded ara- 
hats for hire, and^ilhie attached stables, from wiiichi after 

^ Tkcciine at\d Fall, cap. lx, p, 4to. 



waitiBg some time iiciir a large burying-ground, we pro 
cured horses, and rode under the walls across the penin- 
sula as far as the Seven Towers. 

The appearance of these walls (the work of the second 
Theodosius) is moro venerable th^n tliat of any otl^er 
Byzantine anti(jiiity : their triple ranges rising one above 
the other, in most places nearly entire, and still retaining 
•their ancient ^battlements and toweijp, are shaded with 
large frees, which spring from the foss and through* the 
rents of repeated earthquakes. The intervals between 
the triple walls, which are efghteen feet wide, arc in many 
places* choked up with earth and masses of the fallen l am- 
j»arts ; and the foss, of twenty-five feet in breadth, is cul- 
tivated and convgrted into ln?rb gardens and cherry or- 
chards, with here and there a solitary cottage.* Such 
is thcificight of the walls, that to those follow ing tlie road 
under them on the outside, none of the moseks or other 
buildings oT^tlic ca])ital, except the towers of Tekkuri 
Sarai, arc visible ; and as there are no suburbs, this line 
of majestic ramparts, defenceless and trembling with age, 
might impress upon the mind the notion, that tlie Otto- 
]nans had not deigned to mbabit the conquered city, but, 
carrying away its people into distant captivity, had left it 
an unrcsistifjg prey to the cfesolations of time. 

In crossing the five highways \VIAch issue from their 
respective gates, we met hardly a single passenger ; and 
* ov en t\Vo«p three little huts,, where a glass of water, pipes, 
and cherries, might be procured, seemed less frequented 
than the coffee-houseS on the roads of Asia Minor. 

We passed first by Sgri-ICapoussi (the Oblique gate), 
Avhere the triple wall commences, and next by Edrene- 
Kapomsi (the gate of Top-Kapoussi (the 

Cannon-gate, where ihf victorious Mahomet made his 
publit entry into Constantinople), and afterw^ards by 
Mevlane Feni-JiCapaimsL We then crossed over the road 
leading from SelivruKapimi^ (the gate of Selivria), and 

* *I only reckoned, but it was during a cursory view, one hundred 
and eiij;hteen towers. 'ii»e Florentine Bondelmonic, whose phm 
boars the dale of 1422, saw one^ hundred and eighty. The outer ditch 
is faced witfi a w&lh which makes the third rampart, and only the 
two ol1«;r walls are defended by towers. Evft^v late author, except 
j)r, T):illaw»y, appears to have overlooked tliiXl range ; but (ijUnis 
notices it — “ Alter paAo^^Pffiirtur ahquanto mpra cyelfus pinvn 

To"' j^ Const, lib. i. cap. xix. < 



through a large Armenian burying-ground, arrtvcd 
at Balouclu whw’li is the site of the church of the Virgin, 
built by Justinian, and is remcarkable for one of the many- 
standing miracles that support the sinking credit of the 
in(j<lerri Greek cliurcfi. 

In a little chapel dedicated to Agia Fanagia, we were 
shown, in a recess lighted upMdth candleSr^a fountain of 
cold, water, and wc>e desired to remark a fish about the 
size of a minnow, of which the monks related, that the 
last Constaritine taking a repast at the side of tliis spring 
with a |)riest, and being told that the Turks had made a 
breach in the walls, said, that it was no more possible 
tlian that the fish on liis platQ should ever again swim in 
the water; when, upon liis saying the ‘word, it jumped 
from the dish into the fountain, and the city was tf^ken * 
Oor informant would not exactly say that what \\c saw 
was the identic al animal, but averred, tliat it^vvas flriore 
tlian a hinidred years old, had never been smaller nor 
bigger than it appeared in its then state, and was of the 
same species as that which leaped from the Emperor^s 
plate : in proof of this latter assertion, he begged us to 
(ibserve the glitter <»f his scales, transmitted from his fried 
forefathers* Our Greek atlefidants crossed themselves, 
joid took a draught «)f tlie w-ater, w hich, as wtII as many 
other holy springs in the neijjlibonriiood of the capjtal 
is thought a spenfic in various disorders.* 
Returning from Baloiu li, \W enLered tiie city at the 
gate of the Seven Towers, w’Aich w% attempted to visit, 
but were stopped at the entrance, and informed, that 
without a fii-maii it was inaccessible to strangers. The 
world luLs been favoured with a detailed description of 
this redoubtable prison, by the Unjust detention of the 
traveller frequently referred to in the course of these JjCt- 
ters, who has alfjn amused himself, like his countryman 
Dv Ret/, with sketching som? biographical notices of his 
jailors, f ♦ 

f »» 

• rhe diflVronce between the above rehtion and the story as it is 
" )ld 111 l\)uqucv)lle\s third voluJoe, shows that ihe Greek. fit^erS re- 
serve to thrniselves the privilege of vurfing thf- circumstances of the 
n.iruclc. Tlic En^cror. in his lime, was a servant, aftd the existing 
fish Uk* iictual [icrformyrin the prodigy —Voyage a Consiantmohle, p 

/ I- i _ 

f *^Cehii qvi commrpnfhiit le chuJeaii pendant appeli .ibdjtU 

ifnid duyit un veiUard vSn^rable^ d'ori^^inc Tartar'e^^snii avutt flits erf 

voL. ir . .Ss 



Tlic defences of this imperial castle do not entitle it to 
any resjr rt as a fortress, and if the (Ktoman armies lost, 
as is said, twelve thousand men in forci»i.s 5 this portion of 
the Byzantine ramparts, (th^ ancient C>clobion), tliey 
must have met with a much more s' rioiis resistatice ifian 
the A«:a Abdulhamid, and his garrison of sixty-five men 
’ [trepared ag^i^st the rre\vs of two Lazic \essels, \vIm> 
stormed the place in 1795, and carriefi olf a c aptive fvilow 
coinitryman. We walked thiongh a little door intf» the 
first court, and saw a rn»\\d vf hoys at play, ho were, as 
they, told ns, pupils of the fmaum or chaplain t)r the foi'- 
tress, but being allowed no further ingress, we sinv m ilhei 
the golden gate^of Theodosius, noji; 1i»c chamber in which 
Osman was strifngled, nor any of the other objects of cn- 
riosUy to be found within the circuit of the castle. 

Not more tiian two of the seven insJ iipfions given by 
Banduri,^ JVhelei;, and Tourneforttf were seen by Fou- 
queville ; but a more observant antiquarian would ]»erhaps 
have discovered the remaining marbles. Altliough four 
only of the Seven Towers have remained entire (lor the 
fifth is rent in half) since the earthquake in 17G8, the 
foKress still retains the names of EJ'ta-Coulades in the 
Greek, and Fedi-JCauleler fn the Turkish Iatiguag(‘, liotli 
of them significant of the former mKinber of its conspicu- 
ous bulwarks4 * 

. 4 , 1 ^' 

premieres armies dans le siraile>i qualiii de muezzin on de saevif^tau, .i 
I'affe de soixante ans rCue^ant plu^de voix pour chunter snv uu mimu 1 1 , on 
a la porte tVune wiosyw^tr. Off V avail commandant dc place linivt 

hommet au rested plein de vertus,^* 

“ Cet a^a avait sous see ordres nn kiaya ou lieiUeuant^ nne j^armstui 
eomptsie de cinquante quatre diadarhs^ dtvisia en di.r ^ec'/ons^ (.miniun 
dies par autant da belotikdm^ia ou enporavx, Sana rappel ; A .-? 77om\ dr 
ttes illustres peraonnageSfje dirai que le lieniennnt du chuteini rtnit d, 
nat^ir dans une manufacture de toiles peinies ; et f/ue, pawn ff. capo; tiu 2 \ 
on comptait Cimam ou citri des Sept Tours ; un handle . , un marrhaml .A 
pipeSi et plusicuva personnages del^mcme importance '^ — ^ Con 
stantinople, pp. 67, 08. ^ « 

, Inscrip. Constant. Ant^q. CP. lib. vii. pp 1S2, 183, tom i 

t A Voyag'e, book li. p, 129. Voyage du Levant, pp 400, 467, tom 

4 Dion meqjions, that theVe were fnhn ttie Thrac ian gale to the 
sea, jpeven towers, and Cedremis alleges tli^seaV) b' the .‘■et lo \Ja 
north, tlyit is, the port. A pers^in direM is \oirt, nr tlnowing ;• 
stone against the it^ ihi'sc lowt rs, lieard the sound re|ieatcd 
aflerwarcls hy vbe olhfr six, .a niiracb", Jays Pliny, ^vvhich ilic 
Creeks cull e/A'C und which was produced also bj' seven* to\eer!* 
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I( was supposed that Count Biilukof, the Bussian 
inifiistcr, \v»» il(i he the last of the .^loussaJirSf or iUip? r ial 
h. sra.;ew rojnideJ in this fortress; hut since the ^^ear 1784, 
M ftis. Ruifiii and many of tlie Freiicli were imprisoned 
iiuhe sarnii place; and tj|e duni^eons of the Seven Tow* 
ers re lij.ipin.ij, it Seems, for the sac i‘ed persons of the 
h aifii cannposiiif^ his Britannic Majesty’s mission 
pi .chois to tlie late rupture* between Great Britain and, 
th!*l^)rl(‘. 

>i >i limlinii; our boats as we expected at tlie water’s- 
ccj jr, wc rode onwards for some way near the walls, and 
thnifiith several iiari'ow mean streets, in which there 
wer*' t)ot few people stirrini^, until we came to a' lar^e 
nia‘*)tfartory of priiijed cottons. This we cisited^and 
sii X t!iat the vxhole lahour was perfoii^ned by the hand. 
0». o’lr roiHe we [massed liiirlior D|;;iamissi, a rnosc k, once 
tli rhuirli of St, Joliii Stiidius, where tht‘i^*e ai-e still some 
pi{ tor(‘S preserved; and skirtirisi^ the oudet,of tin' j^ate 
l^<Mnio;ctia, lu'er which are two decent GW^ek churrhes, 
ajid of VI.i!{;ra-Boslafi (the |s;ate of Theodusiys), came to 
VMii-Svap'.M.ssi (the new gate), near the newv quartcT of 
the Acfot fiians, wiio have a , handsome church, built in 
the reiicn of the last Selim. 

A comp:i!‘ison of Kautfer’s Map with Bandurins Chart 
of (.onstantiin>ple,Mlivided into regions, such as it ex- 
jsud ill the lime of tlie GrSek Emperors, witli every 
reniarkahle object dislinrtty|noticeiU renilers it sqperllu » 
oils for any traveller at tliisjday to dwell upoif the coin- 
parativr iopoii;raphy of the ii(iident4ind modern cily» By 
far i!u‘ y^reater part of tlie antiquities which were seen by 
G Olios Jjave disappeared ; but the regular division of the 
gro.ind-pi 10 of I!m‘ city, enables us to discover their r<\s- 
pe 1 'e .md it is most "^^irobable that an attentive 
scf t; I 'c odd liiscover many ancient monuments enclo- 
se*! wifi.t » Jie palates and gardens of the incurious Turks. 
The Me» n ioi al labours oPsthe engineer above-mentioned, 
deserve a lieiler iind nioi^ c.¥pious illustration than the 
work of Mi*. Le Chevalier, which, although incompara- 

t 

r;\ 7 iri:m. T'lis is from vnUIms; (lib i. cup. xx de Topag*. Cwist.) 
bu* I do IKU ir Okc from it, that tlie fortress ut tl^e other end of the 
*lo siio' ‘■•fit’ t ho sfcu > t Marmora, liad its name ot the Seven 
To\\ rs iron aiic^ho, ws is asserted in ConstJUitinople’Aocicnt and. 
Modern, p. 19 
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bly. thp best on Ihc subject, might easily be surpassed by 
any person able to consult the requisite authorilics on the 
spot; an advantage possessed by no passing traveller. 
But to treat of these things properly, would require ii 
distinct volume, which it is my pre.jent intention, il’cy'' 
cumstanccs should ever favour me with the requisite in 
formation and opportunity, one day or the other to at 
•tempt. • ‘ ^ 

« Me si fata meis paterentur vivere vitam 
Auspiciis.*^—. — ~.p ^ 

f 

From the Armenian quarter, and the cotton man u far 
tory, we walked a little distance, and passing through 
Yeni'Kapoussi. rjirae to a long range of coffee-houses hy 
the sea-side. Thtjse were of the better sort, open on one 
quarter*, with a fountain playing in the middle of a range 
of marhle seatsi and recesses furnished with pillows, stuf- 
fed carpets hrpl mats, which in some of them, were spread 
also upon marble slabs on the outside of the houses. In 
one, several well-dressed Turks were sitting with their 
pipes, listening to the pretty airs of a guitar and violin, 
w hilst the recesses were ocoupied by others asleep. Some 
of these, with their turbans off, and their heads wrap])(*d 
in a sasli, were rolled in the carpets, and sunk on tlio 
cushions in the apparatus amf oblitb^n of a night slum- 
ber ; ^nd neither these nor such as were stretched upon 

slabs qp the outside, w hop would have had a thousand 
practical waggeries played ^off upon tliein in any other 
city, were disturbed even noticed by the company. 
None of the guests, indeed, seemed entirely awake, but 
inhaling the odours of their perfumed herbs, silent, sedate, 
and l(*slin the delicious bliss of total inactivity and list- 
lessness, were lulled int(f*the soft approaches of repose 
by* thew tinkling music, the uiireasing fall of the fountain, 
and the regular ripplings of the water on tla* sandy siiore. 

The Jleddahs, or reciters of^tories, who frequent ihese 
coffep‘ houses, as well as sohie Others neprl'ekkuri Sariii, 
can scarc ely exbirt frny their indtdent audience the Libour 
of a smiU?, and, by fixing the ati«‘ntion upon one mono- 
tonous narration, rather augment rhui interrupt the uni- 
versal torpor/ The stories of the MAddali' are jiai tly 
dramatic, ami partly descriptive, tiirsini^ppon a suife of 
nnintcrcsting advcflirfrcs, mostly in priviKe life, which 
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are detailed with painful minuteness, and often invented 
extemporaneouyly during the progress of the history^ 
It must be supposed, however, that tlie same Oriental 
taste which has produced the Alf Lila 0 Lila, or Thou- 
saiul and One Nightsi woitld secure now and then a talc 
not totally un interesting. In fact, the Turks are an 
acute people, and some of the, better sort ape authors of 
eh gant coinpositioifj, which their fear of being suspected 
lor ambitious innovators, prevents them from making 
public. The Oriental courts v^ere. formerly crowdetl with 
poets. Mirza Khan promiiled one thousand pieces of gold 
to any one who should find a fault in the works of any of 
his numerous bards. Mahomet the Second said, « were I 
to imitate Mirza Khart, I sifould exhaust my treasury.’^ 
However, an eastern auth<»r of reputation asserts, that 
there were some good Turkish poets in -the time of that 
Sultan.* A modern Grand Signtor wouki nejtlier have 
the ability, nor the opportunity of making suf;li an obser 
vation. The Grand Vizier Kioprili Mustapha Pasha, 
who was killed at the battle of Salankamen, always car- 
ried a little library amongst his baggage, and when out 
of employ at Constantinople, give lectures every day to 
sixty scholars, for w hom he furnished lodging^and board- 
ing. But learning is not npw a recommendation to fa- 
voiir, although it is iiot totally tiegicc ted* A dying Sul« 
tan would not now', like Othman,! recommend to his Suc- 
cessor the patronage of the leai^ed as one of the Hulvvarks' 
of the state. The author of (/onsta^tinople Ancient and 
Modern asserts,^ that many of the gentlemen of the capital 
can quote the Persian poets as happily, and refer to the 
Arabic philosophers with as complete erudition, as can 
do to tlic Greek and Roman* Of^this I know nothing, but 
1 know that the minister who was Reis Effendif or Secrc^ 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, when we were at Pera, 
was with difTicutty persuaded that Spain and Italy were 
not one and the same coui\^ry^or at least parts of the 
same kingdom. • • 

• 

^ • 

* LKTiri —See Paroles ^emarquabl^es des Orientaux. Gala*ud. 

[ See the last \if)rds (d* Oihman to his son Orchan, «s reported b} 
^he liistonaii Saadi. — ^rt.antemir, Ottoman Hist. Part I book i.*p. *<10, 
Tiiidars translation / • • • % * 

1 Piig-e 86. • , 



The works of tlic present writers are,' as I iiiulcrsfandr 
diiefly historical, but some are interspers< <i wiih naira* 
tives, which show ii turn for point and antithesis, altlioui^h 
their humour may be judj^ed to be not vi ry ex»|uisitc 
from the followin^a^ spedmen.^ T\y) blind bei^ji^jars, pne 
of whom always called on the name of Gmi, and the 
other on tliar^ohlic Sultan^ had, one day, a pleasant dis 
* pute roncernine; which was the most^ ellir arions mode of 
adiiress. This came to the ears of the Grand Sii^hioi’v 
who ordered the man that^put up petitions in his name, 
to be given a duck stuffed with zeijoiiis. ‘ Tlie begji;ar 
put \t in his wallet, and meeting with his friend at night, 
asked him what he had got that da\ by calling on the 
nai^ of God. ♦ I have got*eight pri?uv,” said lli(‘ <dli ‘i*. 

Then ymi arc more lucky than returned his iri' nd, 
•^ /or*7 have only a duck which was given me at the 
Seraglio gate, l.ind which, as I am in no humour for Jlncl 
lo-niglit. youiSanll hmie for Jive of your parasJ^ I'he agi ee* 
merit was struck, and the beggar soon eating his way to 
the money, the other repented of his bar gain. “ Ah 
he said, Sultan has done less Jbr me than God hes 
done for you: he gave me^ duck, but never told me it w{i> 
stuffed with zequins**^ It is fortunate for the audi(‘nr(‘ of 
the Meddafis if they hear any thing enlivened even with 
this sprinkling of pleasant'^y. 

Amongst the frequenters of the coffee-houses near Yeni- 
‘Kapdus^., may be seen son/e of those Teriakis, or opium- 
eaters, who ai*e always noijeed amongst the ( uidositii s of 
the Turkish capital. ^ Pale, emaciated, and ricketty, sunk 
into a pi'ofound stupor, or agitated by the gr imac es of 
deliripm, their persons are, after the fust view, easily to 
be recognised, and tnako, indeed, an iinpr'ession too dee j) 
to be speedily erased. Their chief resort is a row A 
coBt*e-housps in a shady court, near the inosck <d‘ Sultan 
Solyman, which [ visited, but ccrtainly'did not see so 
frequented by these singiila^ debauchees, as I had been 
led to expect. The increasing attaohrnent to w ine, has 
diminished the consumption of opium ; but tln rT are still 
to be lound Teriakis, w ho will s^vallow in a glass ol watc r 
Three or fouiv lozenges, ailiouriting'to one lyindi i d grains, 
They'^’are mixed with spices, and staiJtyed with the words 
mash Altah (the T«)rfc. of God), Vev thVc xploits of tliese 
liersoris ai’o insl^ficant when rompared witlj tliaf of tlic 



iakoi*(if“ a daily drachm of corrosive sublimale, who was 
ali\c in 1800 , ^nd nearly a hundred years old ; but was, 
like rai'lringe the alinanark-iiiakcr, almost reasoned out 
of e\ist(‘iice by a verbal criticism, which has since turned 
004 in be iiieorre{‘t,*| • 

From the roffce-houses we walked on to a taha.cfie near 
Koum-Kapoiissi, the next gate, where we dined upon ke- 
hal)^ This (lislu >^hirh any palate would* reckon a deli-* 
cary, consists of mutton chopped in small bifs, either 
witli or w'itjiout herbs, lard(;d with milk and butter, and 
fried iipofi a wooden skewer; an operation which is per- 
formed over a small brazier on a marble dresser in the 
front of the shop. The room is fitted up with small hoxes 
in rmr c»wn fashion, rfnd tlu?re is genet*ally one chamber 
l<» which a small parly may retire, 'flie kehahgees, or 
cooks, wlio are in the most P pute, live i^ar Eski»Sarai, 
tlie old palace, assigned to tlie estabiishm^its of deceased 
Sultans ; and as all of them are Turks, oifly sherbets are 
served up with llieir meats ; but in our tavern there was no 
want of wine; and at a tabic near us, covered with a des- 
sert of fruit atid cakes, sat a knot of young I’rjrks, the 
bucks of tlic quarter, pushing about the bottle with a 
noisy emulati<in \vhi('h did coniine itself to their uvv'i 
party, hut hroughj them, staggering to our side of the 
ro(rm with tumblers of win», pledging repeatedly our 
healths, and looking at u^ for approbation, as acltnow- 
lc(]g< d masters of tlie art. iTIieir debauch ernied in loud 
fils of s('reaming and shoutii%, and other resemblances ot 
tlic senseless merriment of an £n/^ish hunting-club. 

iVe found our boat near Koum-Kapoussi, and embark- 
ing^ l owed under the walls. We passecl Ahour Kapoussi, 
the gate near tlic Grand Signiftf’sstables, whore tfic walls 
of the Seraglio commence, and BalikJIane (the fisher’s 
house ), a small green kiosk projecting from the \Wlls of 
fhc iSeraglio, to which it hjs been usual to send the depo- 

* l)r. Poiiqiiovillr mentioned flic tact, and said the man was known 
by i)it‘ name of Suleyman Ye}eii, or Snleyman tlie laker of cor*os>ivc 
^iihlinviic — A'oy-ii^’e :i Coiis\#itinopIc, p. l26 Mr Thornton ihou^;lit, 
*he sto!-\ from becryiniM*r to end, — Present S' ate, !stc.*p. 229. fie 
froriL** to eat, and the name can be oiili So-^ 

'lonui iii(‘ t a'er; bn fsays mv trll<>w.traM Her, SuleyniA n-y^en, pnl 
jliscrcetlji, mogiri llu swallower of sublimate, wgihout any Sii* 

‘eyinan in the c »/ , Sulcinia siji;nifym{f corfbsive sublimate. — Clnldc 
pp. 178, 179, sceonJ evlit ’ 
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fled Viziers through a garden-gate close bcliind, to await 
their sentence. The execution is performed in a little 
chamber running out by itself^ and forming, as it were, 
an upper w^ing of the kiosk. A removal to Batik-tlane 
has generally been the fi)reruiener ^f death ; but a nn^re 
fortunate minister lias sometimes been led, not to the fatal 
chamber, but down to the §bore, where a boat has been 
waiting to convey him to the place o^ banishment. Bii* 
lik-Hanc is not the only spot chosen for the punisliment 
of the Sultan’s enemies : a dark chamber at^ I he gate of 
the second court of the Seraglio, called where 

the Vcizier’s heads are always exposed, is allotted to the 
same purpose, and is the permanent station of the royal 
executioners. « ’ 

In situations where a minister is said in England to 
lose Ins place,, and, under the old French regime, was 
callecj a disgrficed man, a Turkish Vizier not unfre- 
quently losV^ (lis bead, and when only banished, is de- 
prived of nearly the whole of his wealth. Reckoning on 
an average, deduced from a hundred and fifteen Grand 
Viziers who successively governed the Ottoman empire, 
to the time of the siege of*Vienna, the place of the prime 
minister of the Porte may be esteemed worth three years 
and a half plirchase.* 

The instability of every powerfur individual in Tur- 
key, «niay be judged by the evf?nts of fifteen months, from 
"tbe ye'ar 1622 , during whieft time there were three Em- 
perors, seven Grand Vizieijj, two Capudan-Pashas, five 
Agas of the Janissaries, three Tefterdars or High 
Treasurers, and six Pashas of Cairo.f The power of 
the Vizier Azem continued unrivalled until the reign of 
Mahomet the Fifth, ivhep, it was decreased by the influ- 
ence of the Kislar-Aga, or Chief of the Black Eunuchs, 
and has since that period been occasionally siiared with 
the Aga of the Janissaries, the Capud’an-Pasha, and 
others of the great olfic^rs ^f state. Abdallah Pasha, 
Vizjer Azem under Sultan Abduihamid, was not only 
raise! to the vizierat by the Selictar-Aga, but deposed 
and straaigled in the prison of Rbumeli-Kavak by the in- 

f u 

r ' V ^ 

’* Marsigli, Stalo Militare, &c. &c. p. ^ Dcdlne and I'afl, cap. 
'xv. note S9f p. 375, 4toC> ^ \ 

^ Knolles* Hist. Tm'kSjp. 138’" 



crigucs of the same minister. Nevertheless, the ostensi- 
bio authority this Pretoiian Prefect is still absolute 
over every subject of the empire ; and, as far as his re- 
sponsibility is concerned, the burden which he has to 
bear* is not less grulvous^lian that of liis predecessors* 

After Balik-Hane, we passed by Indogouli-Kiosch, 
Mermer-Kiosch, and YaH-KiK)$ch — the Pearl and Mar- 
ble , Pavilions, anci the Kiosk of the Landing-place. 
From near tlic second there is a view of the summit of 
the Corinthian pillar white marble, fifty feet high, in 
the gardeas of the Seraglio^ with the inscription 

JFORTrJViB REDUCI OB DEVICTOS GOTIIOS- 

• i» 

This has been erroneously supposed the column of 
Theodora* Pocockc mentions that is w^s taken* from 
some other part of the town to the Seraglio^ardcns.y It 
is surmounted by a handsome capital of verd-aVtiqiie* The 
latter kiosk, which is covered on the outside by a screen 
of green canvas or cloth, contains a long chair or sofa 
of silver; and on this the Grand Signior seats himself to 
take public leave of the Vis&icr Azem or Capudan Pasba, 
previously to any warlike expedition, and alsq on certain 
occasions of rejoicing, when tents are pitched for the 
grandees of his court and for >he fomgn ministers, and 
giinies and fireworks are ei»hibited in the open %pacf be- 
tween the pavilion and the seL * ^ 

Between the kiosks we lam/ed, arpi walking along the 
.^hore, passed a range of monstrous cannons laid up under 
:i line of sheds. Over the gate of the Seraglio near this 
spot, arc some large fishbones suspended by chains, 
which the Turks say are thoso»^of a giant. A similar 
story was formerly told of some immense bemes in ths 
royal palace of Ben-Hadad at Damascus*:!: 

* Vizier is from a Persian wojcl, ugnifying a porter ; aa Bailo, 
i!ie title of a Venetian ^^JTlbassador; and Bailltf, a French and English 
municipal officer, are derived from.6ajM/nc.—- See. Bibliotheque Orien- 

tale, Vazir. ^ 

• * 

f Observations on Thra^, p. 132. , 

I Jc vis la cdtc/d’im tj^ant suspendue dans le memii palais, long de 
nevif paiimes, et large de deux. -On pretend qne c’esl celle (Pun Uoi 
de Cancienne Race des Cleints, nomiii^ Ajjjchagias. — Voyaj5;e de Ben- 
jamin, Fils de Jon.A, p. 28. Voyage fails principalement en As5e„ 
om I. * 
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close to Yali-Kiosk we saw the boat-houses containing 
tlie bari5i*s oi’ rlie Si^raglio, and that of Vhe Grand Sig- 
nior, burnished in every part with gold, and provided 
with a covered recess of latticf-work at the stern for the 
retirement of the Emperor* The barge is rowed with 
six-and-twenty oars, and the helm is held by the Bos- 
tandge-Bash^, except during a conflagration, when the 
place of that officer, in the event of 'i\w- Sultan cros.^ing 
the water, is occupied by the Hassekis-Aga, the Chief of 
the Second Guard. From ’this place we passed over to 
Tophana, having in boats, on horseback, and by walking, 
made the circuit of Constantinople; an expedition which, 
including stoppages, employ'^d us from nine in the morn- 
ing to half after ^four in the afternoon. 



LETTER XUX. 


Hht Mmeidan.^Antiquities of the Hippodrome. — Timdo- 
Sian Obelisk. — The Colossus Structilis.~The Delphic 
Serpentine Column* — The* Burnt Piljar. — Mte on the 
Historical Column, — Three other Columns. — The Ancient 
Cisterns.^The Aqueduct of Valevs. — 7 %^ Fountams and 
Baths. — The Hans. ^Encouragement oj\ommerce^ in the 
East. — Be%esieiiis and Ba%ars of Constaitinople. 


IN our several walks to Constantinople, we saw 
the antiquities of the Atmeidan, the cisterns, and the 
aqueducts ; and w^e visited ^le bans, the bczesteltis, and 
the bazars, • . , 

It would be very difficult recognise the ancient Hip- 
podrome, even such as it existed a little j|^^vio4#>)y to 
the last conquest of ConstLntinople, in the yresiuil 
meidan, or Horse-course./ Oniiphrius Panvinitis re- 
marked the change which had tak*en place in its appear- 
ance during the hundred years preceding the description 
of Gyllius ; and the devastations of time and barbarism 
have been proceeding with aii equally rapid pace since 
the age of that learned traveUer.* It is now no longer 
a circus, but an oblong open space, two hundred and ilfty 

• Jtljus Circi descriptionem ea* ant^ua Constantinopofia iopo^aphia, 
quvpaiilo imtequam UrOs m Turcorum potestuteinveniaset facta fdit, ex' 
cerpiam^ adjecit paruvi his qiinc a Petr^ Gifllio dicuntur guadhuitnn. 
Fieri enim putest ut centunra aimonim intervallOi Circi aive Hippvdvomi 
tJoHLtantinopulitani asp^iia mtUatus f Tiircis eim in dies tlemolitmiibus 
rt ViistiintibuSi nc suos mus pi'icclnrissima mavmora. ct Uolwnnas 
vertentibusF — De Ludis Circensibus, lib. i. p. 61. Baiidurii^Commciit. 
in Antiq. CP. iii.ijif 664, tom. ii. The view leaver out die Del- 
phic column, and in some respects seeTns niade from conjecture. 



paces l(»ng and one hundred and fiTly widc,=^ ilankcd on 
one i^de hy the magnificent mosck of Sultmi Aclimett and 
on the other by the dead wall of a hospital^ under which 
there is a line of low buildings and slicds^ or stands for 
arahals* The granite obelisk /)f TI|eodosius, the broken 
pyramid of Constantino Pbrpliyrogehitus, stripjied of its 
bronze plates, and tlic base of the Delphic pillar, were 
,all that remahicd, even in the time of Sandys,f of the 
many noble monuments with which tliis spot was for- 
merJy adorned ; and were it not for these antiquitii's, which 
arc yet to he seen, it is probkUe that the site of the Hip- 
podrome would be covered with houses, and become in a 
short time the object of controvei\sy. The djerid playing 
is less frequent there now than formerly : the surface ot 
the ground is uneven, and of a hard gravelly soil. Part 
of the base of the Theodosian obelisk is hidden in the 
groum), so thaV the fourth and filth line of the inscrip- 
tion, which rec/rd the name of the Pretor during whose 
year it was raised in the reign of Theodosius the Elder« 
and the time employed in its erection, are no longer vi- 
sible.:!: This appears to have been the case so early us 
the beginning of the I^st cantury.§ 

Supposing tliat this obelisk was one of the original or- 
naments bestowed upon Bys^antium by Constantine, and 
that being shaken down by an earth(](uake, it was only 
transferred by Theodosius * ta the Hippodrome, it inaj 
jpl>ear surprising that a singib mass of fifty feet longc 
although ol the hardest granite, should not have beer* 
broken by th&fall yeti the first line of the Greek iiiscrip- 
tifin on the north side of the base, given by Sandys and 
Wbejer, seems to sbow' that it bad lain some time on iiie 
ground,iand was not ^psported directly from Rome or 
Egypt by that £mperor;jj 


* Wheler makes the length five hu|»dred and fifty and the hrcadtl 
me hundred and twenty paces.— ^ V^age, &c. book ii. p. 
f Relation of a Journey, &c. lib. i.p. 34. ♦ 

i TER DENIS SIC VICTUS EGO DOMITUS QUE DIEBUS. 
.lURJUE SUB PROCLb SUPERAS HIATUS AD AURAS. 

insefipt. Const. Band. Impei Orient, hb. vi. p. ISC 

5 Lady I\l. W. Memtague*!^ Letters, xli. 

KIONA TKTPAnAETPON AEl X 0 ONr LElMENON AX0Oi 
MOTNOl ANAXTH^Xi ©ETAOXOIX BAXIAETX 
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It IS observed by Gyllius^ that there is no mention of 
an obelisk in the Hippodrome in the ancient description 
ol* the regions of tlie city, although a square pillar of 
Egyptian stone is noticed in the fifth region, which he 
might have been inclilied to think was this identical mo- 
miinent, removed after its fall by Theodosius, if be bad 
not discovered that the same work had made some omis- * 
sions in tlie detail of the many antiquities of the capital, 
and that it was written after the date inscribed upon the 
granite."^ By the scnlptureijon the pedestal, representing 
the Hipjirodromi*., it a])pears indeed that there were^two 
obelisks in this place. 

Tlie marble pyramid, calh;d by the old topographers 
:iie Colossus Structilis,' raised by Constafttine the son of 
Romanus, had been stripped of its brazen plates before 
it was seen by Gyllius;! and Sandys (inscribes it as 
i^reaily ruinated* The last measurement makesdt nin'cty< 
(our feet in lieight4 - Gyllius, upon the occasion of a 
grand festival, saw a man ascend to the top of it and dc* 

end without injury, when it was higher than the obelisk. 
Another jicrson, wiio made the v^ame effort iqoimediately 
afterwarils, was so giddy when he arrived at the summit, 
ihal lie leapt from it with a \’iolence sufficient to carry 
h\iii beyond the base«of the •pyramid, and although he 
lighteil upon liis feet, and sinkiifg deep into the earJJuje- 
niaiiied upright, was found t(/ be dead. ^ . 

liC Chevalier is the last tra^jpller, who, following The- 
veiiot’s pretended voyage, describee»the serpents’ heads 
forming tiic cajutal of the Delphic column of bronze, as 
having been struck off by a blow of Mahomet’s battle-axe* 
I'liat such a story should ever have prevailed is extfaor- 
dinary, since every traveller, front /lyllius to Wbcler, who 
Jias given a picture of it, describes the column as^n-* 
iir(‘. The reputation of this monument has been various. 

G >llius established beyond aM doubt its identity with the 
column supportingtbc Platieam trSpod at Delphi; Sandys 
noti( (uI it uithoiit anj^ remark; Smyth does not mention 
it ai all ; Whelcr disputes if.s actual history, and supposes 
it ’o have been placccEon the ffiolossus Structilis. In 
1700. as TouriScfort^latcs, the heads wer* gone>one 



I De 'I'opog. Conslam. lib. li. cap. xii 
’CoiJbt. Anc. and Mod^P 6^ 
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havilig been struck off* by the Sultan Mourat ; meaning 
probably^ Ainuratli the Fourth, who ili^d in 1639, and 
who could not have performed the exploit anymore than 
Mahomet, as Whelcr saw them entire after that period. 
The French traveller adds, lhat ^hc others had been 
broken olF, and the pillar thrown down, and afterwards 
, placed in its4)reseiit situation : he in a great measure re- 
stores the monument to its ancient ci;edit. Lady M. W. 
Montague beheld the heads again in iri7 ; but they” had 
disappeared when the Hippodrome was 89011 by Lord 
Sandwich, who mentioned tht story of Monrat, and dis- 
puted the antiquity of the column. Pocockc notices tlie 
ruin of the capital, but without adding the story ; and 
Chishull avers iSiat tlie serpents’ heads which lately ter 
minated the pillar, were taken off privately by tlie ser- 
vants of the fate Polish ambassador. It is difficult 
discover tlie /recise period to whicJi he alludes, and I pre 
sumc that Ijfe\^peak‘s only of the two heads. Subsequeni 
travellers have revived the story of Thevenot ; but by 
way of compensation, the well-known decision of oui* last 
great historian has vstam|)ed the authenticity of this vene 
rabic relic.* It is now generally believed at Constanti- 
nople that it has been rerpoved, as Tournefort relates, 
from its former site ; and it is ivot. agreed whether tlic 
bottom or the top of the pillar is now inserted in the 
groqnil f ihe upper part d(#es not diminish so niucJi as 
‘ from thb representation q£ its ancient shape it might be 
supposed to do nej^r thes summit, where the serpents’ 
heads began to branch ofiT. It has before been noticed 
as being about seven feet above the surface of the ground, 
hollow, and filled with stones.f The brazen column at 
Sant. Ambrogio, wbiclv,^is believed to be tlie serpent of 
'Moses, was brought, if we may credit the Milanese 
historians, from Constantinople, and may have been 
some way or the other confounded with this serpentim 
pillar. « » 


••See Gyll lib. ii. cap. xii. De Topol;*. Constant.; Band Oomrricnt. n 
Antiq. CP. tom. ii, p. 668; Sa^dys, A liel^ttion of a Jom iuy, lib. 1 p 
34; A Collection of Curious Travels and ^oyaf^elj, toin. n. cha,) \ 
Whel6r, A Voyafj;e, &c. book ii. p. 185; Tonrnefort, du Ll 

vanl, pp.*511, 512, t(^. Lsdy M. W •^Jo^lagne, lelltM* xli , Loitl 
Sandwich, A Voyage round the McdilcrranSiLn, . 

Observations on 7’hrace, p 131; ChishuU, 'lru>els iii p. 4 \ 

■J .V4 2U. of this volume. * 
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The column which was raised by Constantine, and re- 
paired by Mahuel Comneniis, subsequently to the great 
earthquake in 1150, and which is commonly called the 
porphyry or burnt column, is near tlic Atmcidan. We 
enfered a house to the* base of it, but found that the 
Turks had built a stone faring round the bottom of the 
monument. This happened* after the fre in 1779.* 
Thv* shaft is blark,-*from repeated conflagrations, and this 
circumstance, together with the hoops of iron encircling 
tlic pillar, has concealed jthe Joints of the blocks, and 
gives the column the appearance of a single mass. It is 
now an unsightly structure, ninety feel high, and thirty- 
three in circumference. , 

From a mention of tliis antiquity by Btsbek, in the same 
notice with the famous historical column in Aurat-Bazar, 
it has been thought by some writers to bl\ one of t?ie two 
liollow pillarsf wliich were seen in the ancjcntcity. • But 


* Const. .\nc. and Mf)dcrn. 

■j* Tq> cTj atyTfiu its; AfKctJ'iof vov Ktovet th -Theopha- 

ncs ap Bund. Comment, in Aniiq CP. tib. i. 507, tome li. Both of 
these were adorned from the base the capital with figures sculp- 
tured n) relief, representing the triumph of Theodosius over the Scy- 
thians, and other barbarous nationil. They were bolb standing when 
the i ty was taken by the 'Turksf and Mahomet (so foolishly calurnni- 
ated as an enemy to the arts) empk^’ed Geniilis Bellinus, a Venetian, 
to copy the sculptures, all of wjtich, the designs in 

the Itoyal Acadamy of Painting at Paris, were carefu^y ctJgraved* 
under the inspection of Claude Francois Mepestrier, the Jesuit, and 
afttu’wards under that of Banduri, in the second volume of whose Im- 
penum Orientale they are found divided into eighteen plates. Du- 
cange also has given an engraving of one of the columns. The column 
of Theodosius was taken down, it is said, by Bajazet the^econd, to 
build a bath, about forty years before Gyllius visited the city, that is 
to say, in 1505. That of Arcadius wji| measured by him ; the ascent 
to the top was by two hundred and thirty -three steps, and the height 
of tfic structure was one hundred and forty-seven feet. A p4n of it 
was taken by Busbek, which has never been published, but there is 
cneof the whole column in Sandy’s Travels, copied apparently with 
great minutene.ss.* It was lak^n dawn in the year 1695. Now a 
doubt has arisen, whe^icr the drawings of Gentilis Bellinus represent 
the sculptures of the Theodosian, or of tlje Arcadian column. ’Ban- 
dun, in wdiose time the latter monument was standing in Aurat-Ba- 
zar, could not solve th^ difficulty, Jbut inclined to the Tfieodosian. 
He compared tife elevj^n in Sandys, with the detap of the Venetian, 
which I have also done, with some pains, as far as any comparison can 
be made between the There is just siicy a resemblance between 

• Relation of a Journey, lib. i p. 35 
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it is^not hollow, and those two columns were those raised 
hy Theodosius the Second, in the forum of Taurus,, in the 
eigJith year of his rci^n, and by Arcadius in the ninth year 
of his reija^n, on the plare called Xerolophus. Aurat-Ba- 
zar being burnt down in the last r^ellion, we had n(«t a 
view of the base of the Arcadian column, which w^as 
about fourteen fret high w[\cn seen by Dr. Dallaway, but 
' mutilated an<f entirely defaced. Thg granite co1uit\u of 
Marcian, discovered by Wheler, now standing near the 
mosrk of Ibrahim Pasha, s^d called Kistar)», that near 
Yeni*Kapoussi, and the one ill the Scragiio-gardens, arc 
0 

the mlntiie confused fig-ures in Sandys, and the plates of Bcllinns, 
(such as a ship, soldiers and menpn hors^^back), as would be sufh- 
cient to decide the tjuestion, were it not that the two columns were 
alike in the subject of their sculptures, and in every oth^^r reppeot.* 

Mr. Chevalfe^r is decidedly of opinion, that Bellinus copied 
the Theodosian jfclumn,f and founds his notion upon a discovery 
which 4ie made atfConstantinople, that the pedestal still remaining^ in 
AuraUBazar, artslrers in some of its ornaments to the description of 
Gyll.us; and he might have added, the picture of Sandys, but not to 
the drawings of the Venetian artist. It will be observed, that in the 
eighteen plates of Bellinus, no drawing is given of the pedestal, and 
that the picture of the entire ^lumn in Banduri, is from Ducange 
The other remark of Mr. Le Chevalier, relative to the quality of tlu- 
sculpture, apparently too excellent for the fourth century, and supe- 
rior to that on the fragment iii Aurat-Bazar, is not confirmed by Itie 
observations of Wheler and I'ourne'forl, b\)ih of whom cU s> ribt the 
figtires on the base, as of a 8tyie*siiperior to th.^t of llie age in which 
the\ Cac'v iited, and, what is worthy of remark, similar to lliose. 
'hi Ducange’^ picture, which Banduri suspected to be noi a faithful 
Tepresentation. The French traveller, indeed, corresponds so exact 
ly with that picture, thaVil cannot but think his description taker, 
from it rather than from an actual view of the monument.^ Mr. I'our 
nefort is not, in fart, always to be depended upon, and m some m 
stances he appears to written hastily. For example, m trans- 

lating tlTe inscription 0 (tit|lj| Colossus Structilis, he rails Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus the.fatlwi^ ialteadoflhe son, of Romunus. I find 
no.assistance from any of the accounts or designs already noticed, hut, 
on the trontrary, much confusion; yet on the whole I conclude, that 
as the Kivadian column was probj^bly in a state of much better pre 
servat on than the Theodosian at ihC taking of Constantinople, it wa 
therefore the model of Gentilis^eUiaus, who however did ivii refram 
from, improving fipon the original, and must Be understorxl to )ia\c 
only copied the sculptures on the shaft.^ 

* ’'Oti 0 St/po3i0^o( if iff-Tir AfitatTia, ojuoh^Kxrat. 'ra. Tarefa, 

are the words oftJedrenus. ^ * 

c 

t Voyage ifle la Propontide, &c. p. 158, •. , 

♦ Tournefort, Voyage*du Levant, p. 513, tome Vi lett xil. \Vh^ 
ler, a Journey, &c. book ii. p. 189. 
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the only anricnt monuments of I lus dcsci-iption rcmavning 
ijj (jfiiistfiritinonlf*. 

Tlie l^irks nevrr liavint^ tlie Hin-c. of their 

capftaiy lia\e led the cisterns otihe llemniiis 

of .^ever:tl of tliese usefoJ structures are still to be seen, 
but i beli('Vo that on!^ one is applied to its ori,(;‘inai pur- 
pose. The larij;cst cistern is called Bindeiik, ctr tlwthon- 
stind and one pillars^ and has now the appearance ol a snoe 
of gloomy underground diingeous. It is oeeopied by a 
number of balf-naked pallid \\ retches, employed in twist- 
ing silk through all tiie long corridors hy H»e glare 
f»( hirclies. The roofof this reservoir, apparently that ot 
Tliiloxenua, was supported by a double c onsisfing 
altogc'ther of four hundred •and twcnl'^lour ])i!lars, ot 
which only the upper Jia f are now rleareil from the earth. 

Dr. Dallaway, it seems, did not reeogiyse the cUmble 
set of columns so exactly described by Gjllius,* he 
6im|)lv mentions lhal the number of those ’^i^Bindt I'ik is 
two hundred and twelve.f Le Chevalier ways, that (he 
Imperial Cistern of Constantine, of wl irh only the site is 
now visible, is at Yere-batan, which may lead a travcdler 
into an c*rror, as Binderik is cullc'd also \ erc-batan Sa- 
rai« Ihe under-ground palace , and so tai* trom having dis- 
ai»peared, is that wbn h henanlc’s Cisterna Mjlxinia4 and 
which has hern just* clcscriV;!. It is a little distanre 
from tlii^ burnt coiumii, in a/piarterof thi^ to\ w . fti i t > N > n lly 
called Laiisiis. • 

The cistern Asparis, constructed by x\sparc*s and Ar- 
daburius in the reign ol Leo, wdio destroyed the founders 
of it in the reservoir itself.§ may be that f)f eighty co- 
lumns, near tlte mosck of Laleli, on the third hill. Tschu- 
koiir-Kostaiu now a herh-gardei\ within aliigh walled in- 
closure between Tekburi-Sarai, ifnd Edetme-Kapoussi, is 
supposed by Le Chevalier to be the cistern called fr#)m a 
neighbouring clmrch, J\Iocisia; but it corresponds more 

* CujHs coiicumcrytK^quadruiglntis et viginti quatiior coluinnis 
mannovLis siistmctur ihiplic.ais, nempe duceniis et duodeenn siijira 
v* ilm cntris et (hiodtfcini cc lim^ias b&beatibfis — Dc Topog. CJonsi. lib 

:i. rjp. XXV ^ 

I (Jonst. Anc a^d Mo./p. no. • ^ 

I Voya;^e de la l*ropontide, p. lOd ^ 

^ Anonym: !'*i’t!a.*^ntiq. Cl*, lib.» 'li. 'IP1, ao. Bind. Imp 

Orient. , 

VoL. II . V U . - 
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prcGiscly with that wliicli was constructed by Bonus, a 
Patrician, in (In' time of the Emperor li/^racliiis,* * * § at the 
back of the Ilrb*(Intrioii (Tekkuri-Sarai), and which had 
lost its columns and chambers, and was a garden wlien 
seen by GyHius.j The saiitV^ pe|»son mentions amUher 
cistern, containing cultivated ground, near the ruosck of 
Sultan Seliiv, on tlie back of the fifth bill.f A subterrp 
nean corridor of twenty-four coliiijms near the Seven 
I’owcrs, and some ancient remains between the public 
bath, Tscljukour-JIamain,,aiid the mosck (;a|]cd Scirck^ 
JJgiamissi^ belong also to (hive other cisterns. 

Bosdgohan-Kemeri, the afjueduct <if Valens, before no 
ticed, is in a thinly-inhabifed part of thi‘ town near At- 
Bazar, the hoj\se-mai*kel/‘ connecting what are called 
the third and fourth liills. 'The double im)w of forly Go- 
thic Arches sefmHt(» have been rebuilt by Solyman, out ot 
the old iTVitemals of iuterniixed stone and tile, and proba- 
bly in tl:e ^riv ient ‘ form. Although still used to convey 
water, it is half in ruins, and ha*^ the decay, without the 
grac'e of autif(uity ; but these mighty archeSi these aerial 
clLamhers^§ the admiration of the B>zantin(‘s, have, as an 
architectural monument* nf>tliing either grand or agree- 
able. , 

The styfo of the numerous fountams at Constantinople 
is extravagant and fantastic; but the profusion ofgililing, 
the^^Vaiitiy of glaring coloivrs, and even the taste of the 
whole structure, arc consonant with the gay dresses of 
tlie people, and the gaudy air which spreads itself over 
every objert of the rurkish capital. Two exact repre- 
seritationsof them are given in the annexed views of To- 
phai^t and the Gate of the Seraglif). In (he court of 8t. 
Sophia is a fountain^ exacted by a Pei'siaii architect, after 
Jthe fashion of bis own country. 

Tlie public batbs^ of which there are no less than one 
hundred and thirty within the walls, do hot adil to the ex- 
teriial beauty of the ri4y. ^Tlieir low flat domes have a 
poor effect, but they are mostly buHt of marble, and (lu. 
intf rior of them is handsome and spacious, and affords in 

• Anonymi. ibid. • 

f JV' Tnj^og-* Const, lib. iv. cap. iv. 

^ lbid.^ap„ 11. ^ ^ 

§ ‘O aya^yc.c 'TCiv /uty'txotv ft'rc/ ait cvpavt^/ Ket/jcarctf '7' 

’:c rKr,'7d->^(rxv, />s rrxTAi — Anonviiii. ibid * 
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a degree superior to the baths of the provincial toKns» 
e,vcry accoinniodatioii requisite for (he j)erfect enjoyment 
of the first of Oricntiil luxuries. The best in the city is near 
(he church of the Armenian Patriaivli, and not far from 
the Atmeidan. ^ * 

Tlie hundred and eighty bans of Constantinople, are so 
>'\any immense stone barracks •or closed squares, which 
iiavcjjike tlie baths, every recommendation except ar- 
chitectural elegance. The court of Validc-IIan w liicli we 
visited, and wjiich is reckoned one of the best in Constan- 
tinople, is ornamented with* a thin grove of trees with 
two handsome fountains* and the htiilding, besides ware- 
houses and stables on the ground floor, has tio'ce stories 
or galleries, one ahove'tlie olher, with ^Janges of small 
clianihers, each of wliich is kept neat and clean by the 
servants of (lu^ lian, and fitted up for the ^ime ^^ilh the 
carpets and slender wardrobe of the sever d c^/xupifrs. 
'The generality of (he bans are for t ra veil ini' ftierchants; 
but the chamlM‘rs of the one we visited, were let out as 
coimling-houses to some natives whose tlwcllings were iu 
fialata, IVra, or some distant quarter of the city. Those 
nsefiil ediro’cs a!*e the work of the Ottoman Sultans, aiul 
of other inunilicent individuals,, so that strange,rs, except 
a small gratuity to the,s?)rvard at departing is taken into 
account, arc gratuitously lodgeit, and are, d uring the ir 
residence in the city, mastens of their ronnisrJTTwiJTch 
they keep the keys. Theij are for all ineiif of n^talcvcy 
qualltifn condition, country, or religion sqevcr ; and t/ierc the 
juunrst have room to lodge in, and the richest have no more.-^ 
riu* constructioii of them has contributed to attract the 
nuTchants and rhe merchandise of the farthest boundat’ies 
of Africa and Asia to the capital Turkey. 

The romineiTial intercourse of distant nations seems ^ 
congenial to the spirit of the Mahometan religi(m, amf it 
has been promoteil not only l|jy the chief injtmction of 
that system, the pilgrimage V) M«*rra, bt*t by various 
other regulations of uf^eful piety, which facilitate the pro* 
gri‘ss and ( oiitribute to (he ^comfort of travellers. 

J)itality in the Kast is still a <lut^, and (lie Mussulman 
esteems the consiiruf tifyfT of a fountain, or a carav ansarai 
in the wilderness, as an .act of devotion no less gyincere 

, • * Wbekr, a Journey, book ii. p. 



than scrvireabir. Thus also lie rliorishcs the rainol, noi 
ohl\ as the tav ourite of his Prophet, but rs the shin of the 
dcstrt. ‘ '' 

The Oriental triivclline^ merchant, a character with 
vvliirh we be» oine arcjuaiiitcf] in very outset of «5iis- 
tor\,'^ is tie* fiivom ite and the friend of Islamism ; for the, 
few ihiAs ofU-he annual fiili^rinuifife, the iair of Merer, 
until the late disturbanres of Arabea, was tlie i^njatesl 
perhaps on the face ot the earth. f Ti'om tliat ceritn^, a 
constant and abundant suppjy of a tbonsand useful and 
luxurious commodities diverged in a variety and abnn 
dance sufficient for the real or fancied wants of every re- 
gion of the eastern heniispbere. The communication of 
the commodities of distant regions by land-carriage has, 
not\\ithstanding the progress of navigation, increased in- 
stead of diminished in modern times, a curious fact illus- 
trated anti ejj^ plained hy the eloquent and learned author 
to whom I have just referred. The same person will 
carry sulphur from Persia to China: from China to 
Greece, porcelain ; from Greece to India, gold stuffs ; 
from India to Aleppo,, steel ; from Ahqipo to Yemen, 
glass ; and from Yemen to Persia, painted (‘alicoes4 Jt 
is hy the aid of the caravan that the shawls of Cat heinire, 
the muslins of Bengal, anddhe diamonds of Golronda, as 
w< iL;;;cJite gold and ivory of Southern Africa, are to he 
mchwi^i in the Bezesteiristif Constantinople. 

The life of an eastern merchant is spent upon his camel, 
or in bans, and tiv institution of these buildings is not 
only commendable, but absolutely necessary for the ex- 
istence of trade. During fires or insnrn'ctions their irf)!i 
gate's are closed, a»d they afford complete set unty to the 
persons, as well as tIm'goodvS r>r the bants. 

IVhilst we were at Const mMnopie, the coni' len iai in 
terc«)nrsc of the Kast being interrupted h^ lin‘ \\aljan 
bees, it was not easy they bdd us to pronire foiv ign a' t: 
tjes oT real value in tITe inftrket. A man asked me fMur 
hundred aiid fifty jiiastres for a Dafnasens blade, whn h a 
cohmiisseur informed me was^ after all, not the true steeh 

* Geijesis, xxxvli, 25. 

f Unbertsoii’s Hi.<t(>riftul I))s(juisiti5b •joncerning India^ bvCt Ij 5. r 
IbO, eda. rjuarl 

t Paroles Uemarquahlc (h.b Orlcntaux (ra’anil 



ht)r or I lie proper age ; for it is pretended by the T-urks* 
that no swoi'd^ manufactured within a century, I belie\c, 
even at Damascus, are of the requisite quality ; and the 
report that a sabre of the true sort is to be sold, brings 
as^many chapmen as a i^luable picture or [uece of gc- 
niiitie porcelain in England. Not a few travellers ha>e 
()een deceived in their purdiase of shawl^ and ottar of 
i^ses. [Iowevcr,thq great Bezestein, or covered exchange, * 
was hung round willi goods of the utmost brilliancy and 
appe.ent rirlmess, and the immense crowd of men and 
Women in splendid habits,* together with the active busy 
ail* of the iiiercliaiits, would not suffer one to suspeebthere 
was any unusual dullness of trade. We did in)t see any 
of those brokers soiling old clothes.j w ho frightened 
Wheler out of this place, but only a crier or twosqeezirig 
thn»iit>:h the crowd, and proclaiming the pViceof a diuslin 
or other artide which he held in his hand. . • 

Tlie covered Bazars of Constantinople /mve more the 
appearance of a row of booths in a fair, than a street of 
shops. Yet lliC arrangement and exposure of their va- 
rious and gaudy artidcs, would astonish a person ac- 
quainted even with the splendotir of London: one alley 
glitters on eacli side of you |br an hundred^ yards with 
yellow morocco ,• j;oq turq into anotlicr fringed with 
Indian shawls, or cast your eye down a long vista lined 
with musiin draperies, or robes of ermines , 

crowd in tlie Bazars, consisting chiefly of ladieif, renders* 
it difficult to pass through them, especially as more cere- 
mony is required than amongst the' well-dressed mob of 
an opera-house ; and such is the extent and intricacy of 
these covered ways, that it would be a tiresome tjisk to 
roam through the half of them ip one morning. 

Not only these Bazars, but those w^hich more resemble 
open streets, are severally allotted to particular tfades 
and merchandise, after tlie^ manner of Athens, Rome, 
anil of this city w hen under^thc dominion i>f the Greeks. 

The sliops of jewelers and engravers of prociims stofx s, 
occupy one quarter; thpse of the* goldsmiths another. 
TIjc curriers and leatlier-workers, as well as horse-deal- 
ers, all live Jit At,®azar. Sfisir-Tschar^hi is a long 
line of drug repositories. All the Moi ca l offee is fifl-ound 
by fiand in Tahm is- Bitzar. Tliewn ^ent Charto-Pratia 
of tliecastern capital maybe recognised in Tusuk*fiazar, 



whicluis iemnicd by the sellers oi paper,' and the cupisib 
of manuscripts. ^ 

The artists arc UJI Turks ; \vc saw them at ibcir la* 
hours ; some were copying, otJiers iJJiifiiinating hooks, and 
many of them were employed Ki giving the gloss whij^ih 
is found on all their writing paper, luid which they effect 
by placing the^ sheets in ho^ frames, and perse veringly 
Tubbing the surface with a Chalcedonic amethyst, o/ 
piece of jasper let int<» the end of a sflort stick — -a cVni*' 
trivance which is applied by^our own artisans for j)olish 
ing other substances. Those •‘acquainted v\ifb Oriental 
literature would naturally resort to the shops of Tusiik- 
Bazar, and, as i und( rstaiid, w onld meet with most ot 
the books in anv repute in I'he K&st ; but as curiosity 
without skill would be of no avail, 1 did not myself niakt 
any rd^scarches i(Vi this quarter. 
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rhc ])giami^si Sclaiyiu or Jloyal Moscks, — Sopliuu — 
2lic Jlosck of Sultan jlckmtt — Little SL Sopkia , — 
S*ourri Osmanit. — 'Vlie Tonih of ConHtaniine---*an(l Vrt~ 
lildinn of Uic Fall of the OHoman Empwe. — Sidcymanii* 
— Ollier Jloscks and Public Buildings, ' 

^ * 

ST. SOPHIA may be seen without a firman ; k few 
sliilliugs pnK iiiH* adruittanco, but the othiT moseks ( an- 
not be visited without such permission. The rase seems 
to have (leeii exactly the reverse in the time of Lady 
M. \V. .\S Cl III ague.'* It is usual Jo grant a firman for this 
purpose ro strangers, upon the arrival or departure of an 
Amhassadoi', and other oca asiions are sometimes found 
by tir' foreign ministers, in order to gratify tlicir friends. 

The Dgiamissi Selatyn, o? royal mosek^ are 
fourteen in number, are, vvirti the addition of a^sy liable,^ 
called simply, in some cases, by the name of the founder. 
The Sule^ manic, Osrnariie, Muradie ^signify thechurclies 
4)f Solyman, Osman, and Amurath ; but in all other in- 
stances, the word Ugiamissi is added to the distinctive 
appellation, as in the case of Daoud Pasha Dgirmiissi 
and Yeni Dgiamissi, the mosOk»of Daoud Paslia, and 
ihe New M«)sck. It is not lawful even for a Sullagu td 
give his name t^ any other building; and Cantemir re- 
mains, that no town of Turkish origin, except 0th' 
many irk, retains the name oSits founder.* 

it is required of aft'angers to pull off their shoes, orlo 
cover them with the yclloiiv papouefies or short b(M)ts of 
tlie country, on entering the moseks, a preliminary of 
which they ha'Jt no i^ght to complain, as it is not dis- 

w 

- 1 p , » 

lifttcr LXi. 

t liCok i.n Tindul’s? transhtirn 



ppn8^d with by thp Turks themselves. Hftwevcr, if they 
grudge this respect to l8lamism» they ujay retain their 
hats when they part w ith their shoes ; for amongst the 
many customs which run counter to our own, it may bo 
O' served, that to uncover the Ifcad in company, is esteem- 
ed amongst the Turks an indecent Yamiliarity, and w ant 
of r<‘spect.* » r 

The necessity of an observance gf forms in visiting 
the moseks, was evinced, in a manner very disagreeuidc 
to the parties, by a disturbance which is still the subject 
of conversation at Pera, and \vhich might havr been talal 
to life supposc'd offenclt'rs. The late Rnssian Minister, 
Mr. Do T aniara, and a large rom|Kinv f)l‘ gentlemen and 
ladies, were assaulted in tlie S»i‘iie\ nianie* first b\ ti e 
students of the niosck, and afterwards h\ the assemhlt d 
crovul. Marfaine de Tamar«a and two ofinr iadits 
kno/ked hastily at the door of a neighhojtring liouse, and 
were taken* iV In the harem. Tlie gentlemen were some 
of thorn much bruised, and witli dillit ulty saved tlu in- 
selves by dispersing through different streets. A body 
of Janissaries arrived too late to quell the ( cmimotion ; 
but on a complaint from*thc Russian Minister, several ot 
the students were hast ituyloed, and two of the assailatilh, 
as is reported, were liangeitf . . 

One sto ry says, t!iat*they refused to put on the pa- 
pou^lics, walked arm in arm with the ladies, and laugh- 


• The reader will fifd in a passage of Mr. Thornioi/s vrdnahic 
book, before referred to, a general allusion to the ponUeil ilifTerenf i- 
between Frank ijnd Oriental manners and customs. ) wdl put Jown 
as roj^y instances as I recollect, in which the Turks not only ddlcr 
from, but are just con tri^ry ourselves. Some liuve been n»eiUioncti 
^before, but when arrayed td^ether, lin y will make tlie coniras< n)r>: i 
stnlfuig. They turn in their toes — tliey mount on tl»e right si Mo o: 
the horse— they put their guests into a room first and (»iii oi n las’ 
serve themselves at tabic first; take the w'all/and walk hastily, ii 
sign of respect — they thinl^behelding dlhgrarLTnl in conip. ri;.oii w i h 
strangling— they cut the hair frtfm the he;ul und leave it on the chn. 
—they invite With the hand, by throwing if backwards not drawing ii 
tow»r<Jslhem — their nidtirninghahit^is white. 

f Two Russian officers h^d been shot at Galata just before, an.i 
two Greeks lixnged, as peace-offerings raVier tli^o as culprits M'nt- 
Turks Will not destroy tlieir Mussulman subjects readily, and 
appease \he complaii'ts o/ their Chris^.r^ allies by the same \ icai Kti:*' 
compensation, as the envoy of the mighty Totlipotirr.oy le ctvi 
from the American Elders commemorated in Iludibrat, • 



C(1 at the Turks *at prayers.* But the first and last ot- 
thcse oflTeiices ^were impracticable when we saw the 
inoscks; and we heard an account les& discreditable to 
the visitors. The disturbance originated in some invo- 
luntary breach of decorunrf^ joined to a little imprudence 
in the younger part c’/f the strangers. 

Between twenty and thirty ^Englishmen jiroceedcd to 
take^a view of the prioscks on the 15th of June, accom-^ 
panied by Janissaries and other attendants ; but whether 
from the long demand for c;pnstant admiration, or the 
formality of the visit, or want of taste and curiosity, we 
were satisfied with seeing St. Sophia, the MuseJ^ of 
Achmet, the Little St. Sophia, the Osmanie, and the 
Sulcymanie. » * ♦ 

I know of no monument of antiquity wliich has excited 
so much curiosity, both amongst the learnl^d, and tlte un- 
learned, as St. Sophia. For its dimensions and integrity 
it may he tliought incomparably more cuyiius than any 
other relic of former ages ; but1n every other respect it 
uuist disappoint any sanguine expectation* Its external 
:i|)|i<‘arance is that of a vast buildings wdiose ill-assorted 
construction requires a proportionate heaviness of mass 
to preserve it standing and ^entire. The weighty but- 
iresses, and the att^irhad compartments of*the temple, 
falling, in a succession of^nWiouses, from the spring of 
the arch to within a few feet of the grouiidr^Ktwly^con- 
ceal, and totally ruin any effect w hich might •thel'wise* 
be produced by the height and expanse of its far-famed 
dome. ^ 

The interior, to which you descend by five steps, seems 
at first sight magnificently spacious, and not broken with 
the aisles and choirs, nor dcfospied by the railings and 
tombs of modern churclics ; but your admiration diminishes 
as you proceed with your inspection. The beauty of the 
variegated mar&lc floor is concealed by a covering of 
mats, and the dome, as wel^as tiie body of the building, 
is spoilt by a thousand little cords depending from the 
summit within fonr feet ^f the pavement, and having at 
the end of them lamps of coloured glass, large ^islrich 
eggs, arlificiai* horstVtails, vases and globej of chrystal, 
ami other mean ornaments. The columns appmr too 

. ^ ’• Xotiri' :;ui' lar Cour du Grand Seig'ieur Paris, 1809 

‘v,-. J!. . X X 
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large for the arches which they support, and the carving 
of their capit^ils can scarcely be more payiful to the eyes 
of an architect, than to those of a common observer. 
Grelot knew not to what order they belonged, or by what 
name to describe their style, Vinless he called it a sort of 
Gothicised Greek.* • ^ 

From a chfinge in the arrangement of the sanctuary/ 
the line of the nave does not seem pt right angles^ with 
the large circular recess, called in former times Cyclion, 
in wliich the Christian alta** was placed ; for the marble 
pulpit of the Imaiim, with Ks attached flight of steps, 
projects from the left side of it, and the mats, together 
with a descent of two steps, being so ranged as to give 
another direcliot to the cord of the arc, the whole of one 
wing, and the grand diameter of flie base, have an ap- 
pearance of distortion. The alteration has been caused 
by the desire of the Mahometans to point the centre ol 
the sanctuary^directly towards Mecca, which being for- 
merly due east, is by the above contrivance drawm a little 
to the southward of that quarter. At this new centre is 
a niche, with a large chandelier on each side, called the 
Mirabe or Maharabe, tvhich is the repository of the 
Koran. The upper part the walls is clefacecl by mise- 
rable little squares of red, JMuI blue jiaint. The 

great eight-winged serapbiifis are fading fast away. 

, TlieTItyswraicd mosaic with which the concave above the 
windows^and the dome are encrusted, and specimens of 
which taken from the ceiling of an adjoining oratory arc 
sold to strangers, is* not visible to those standing in the 
body of the mosek. It is composed of very minute squares 
formed of some vitreous substance gilded and tinged with 
paint* The upper jiartof the walls is heavy and dark, 
and the heavm-suspenaed vault scarcely rises into an 
arch} but shows, indeed, an inward impression from the 
summit towards the centre pf the cupola. Witii a dia- 
meter of one hundred and ftfteen feet (fifteen feet more 
thm that of St. PauFs church), it* is only eighteen in 
dept^i, and not more 'than one hundred and eighty from 
the pai^ement. The closing of the arcades of tlie ujipcr 
Gynaikonition, or female gallery, ^^ilere^ there is now 

* Jl est difficile de df^'e guel ordre its Antt si cc rCest gv'on leiiy 
yeuiUe dormer le nbm de Gree Grelot, ap. Uand- in Ctmiiucut 

in Antiq, CP. lib.iii. p. 748. 
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only a railed ledge large enough to enable the acryants 
of the mosck to walk round and light the lamps, has 
contributed to tlje heavy darkness of the dome. Bandurl 
added the plans and pictures of Grelot to the description 
of ^lis temple by the anonf^mous author of the Constant 
tinopolitan AntiquitieJ, whose details could not, bethought, 
be understood without the aid of some such representa- 

T& attempt anyVccount of St. Sophia at this time, 
without a similar advantage^ would be a fruitless task, 
and it is rendered almost unnecessary by those accurate 
delineations, and other valuable notices on the samQ sub<^ 
jc( t, contained in the Imperium Orientale, and more 
particularly by the masterly descriptioi^ inserted in the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.\ 

When ill order to rouse our unwilling admiratian we 
resort to the measurement of areas, cupolas, and columns, 
and the enumeration of ornaments and architectu- 
ral details, we must on the whole have found no work to 
wonder at Being disappointed by the general effect of 
St. Sojdiia, 1 did not examine whether it contained one 
hundred and seven columns, oi*if the length of its base 
\\ as two hundred and sixty-nine, and the breadth of it 
two hundred and fo^'ty-^jy^ee lect. My genfral impress- 
sion was, that the skill* ofWeune hundred architects, and 
the labour of the ten tlioupand workmen, 4ke wealth ot ^ 
an empire, and the ingenuity of presiding angels,^ had * 
raised a stupendous monument of the heavy mediocrity 
vvhicli distinguished the prod actions^ of the sixth century 
iVom the perfect specimens of a happier age. The gene- 
ral style of its ornaments showed that it was calculated 
for nocturnal illuminations. .All was gilt and gaudy 
colouring, and the emperor would have inlaid the pave- 
ment with solid gold, if bis astrologers had not warned 
him that the budding would-be dilapidated by his needy 

* Comment, in Ant'Kj. Constant. Ubt iv. p. 748. Imperium Orien- 

p. 748. • 

y Kct< TO ff^HJULCt T« VAH 'P® /SoKTlMi 0 nyytK<j^ 

and the Jri/frl of the Lord showed to tk^ Emperor, in a dream, apian of 
the temple — de S. Sophia Antiq. Const, lib. jv. p. 69, ap. Imp. 
Oneiu. tom. i. Another Angel, whom Justinian knew to b« one by 
the form of his oath, ap^eamed also in the shape of an ounuch, and 
took an active part in superintending the buiidiug, and providing for 
. tl>e cxijencic& of the Emperor. 
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succfSsors.’Kc It must indeed have a brilliant appearance 
when lighted by its myriads of lamps^ aijid its vault may 
glitter like the Jifmameni; but this is the excellence of a 
theatre rather than of a temple, and may be found where 
the skill of the architect and sc ulptor is required in >;ain. 

The only modern curiosity in ^he mosck is the two 
banners suspended above tjie pulpit of the imaum, which 
were carriea before Mahomet at the taking of the city. 
The private gallery of the Sultan in the sanctuary, and 
the seat of the Mufti, are ppinted out to strangers. The 
opening into the cistern in the body of the area, is the 
site probably of the holy well, the mouth of which was 
brought from Samaria.f The crosses, although great 
pains have beenctaken to detare tln^m, are still visible ou 
the brazen gat^ of the Gynaikonition. 

Tte mosck /f Sultan Achmet is of a magnificent exte- 
rior.^ The founder is said to have expended three aspers 
upon every istone of the edifice, and to have employed 
his Imperial nands upon the work for one hour every 
Friday. The court which ranges along one side of 
the Hippodrome is shaded with trees, and provided 
with handsome fountains Tor the ablutions of the Mussul- 
mans. The six minarets (j number with w hich no other 
mosck is furnished) are too the building, but 

their distant appearance «is^'imposing and agreeable. 
Ascending by a flight of tliirtpen marble steps into a fine 
.vesfibuiecor ambulatory, paved also with marble, and 
surrounded with an arched cloister of granite colonnades, 
you anticipate something more striking than the interior 
of the building, where a dome, much smaller than that of 
St. Sophia, is supported by four gigantic ill-proportion- 
ed piers, spoilt also by tawdry fresco paintings, and the 
cords of the lamps and consecrated vases. The windows 
01 stained glass arc a rich and suitable ornament to the 
building. In this mosck is the curtain, or cloth door of 
the Eibleb, which is rcnawed^nnually, the new one being 
sent with great pomp from the Grand Signior, ami the 
old one brought from Mecca and suspended in the temple 
of Sultan Achmet for a year. 

• I 

Anonymi.de S, Sophia Antiq. Const, lib. iv. p. 7b 

t AnoN fl'pE^p. ibid. pp. er, ?5. *■ 
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In the court of this Dgiamissi a number of cats are 
fed twice every week, according to the bequest, and out 
of the provision, left by one of the Sultans. Mr. Pope, 
when he ridiculed the I^acy of his Duchess, could not 
exiiect that a royal exantple would be ever adduced to 
sanction the endowment of cats. But the cat was a fa- 
vourite of Mahomet, and a story is told ofliis cutting olT^ 
ttffi pkirt of his rol^e, that he migJit not, by rising from ‘ 
liis seat, awaken one of these animals who was sleeping 
upon it by Ips side. . 

Little St. Sophia (Kutdiuk Agia Sophia) is a small 
mosck, which deserves notice from its having been a 
Christian church dedic'ated to St. Bacchus and St. Ser- 
gius, and built in thd reign of JustiniiM. It is a small 
round temple, covered with a dome snmding on eight 
pillars, of a mean appearance, and in the interior'is re- 
markable only for two rows of eighteen and sixtecnJonic 
columns, fourteen of which are of verjl-imtique, and 
twenty of white marble suffused with red spots. The 
capitals of the pillars are ornamented with vine-leaves ; 
for the former of the illustrious saints* has retained the 
attributes of his namesake in* the heathen mythology. 
The same holy person seemst also to have {^reserved his 
divinity not only ui.Ciij^e, but in Italy and Spain, 
where it is common at mislay to swear by Bacchus. 
A Greek inscription, in letters a foot long,T runs round, 
the whole of the building. It contains a mention of the 
Imperial founder. Procopius assures us, that the bril- 
liancy of this temple exceeded the Iplendour of the sun, 
and that it was loaded with gold and ornaments. He 
launches out into other expressions of admiration, Vvhich 
confirm the opinion before expressed of the architectural 
beauties which were in most reputeduring me reign of Jus- 
tinian. — ^Kutchuk Agia Sophia stknds near Thatladi-Ka- 
potissi, a gate on the shore ^of the sea of Marmofa, not 
far from the mosck of Sultan Aohmet. 

The Osmanie, dblled also Nuiirri-Osmanie, the light 
of tlic Ottomans, is well^ worthy attention, as a depisivc 

• Sane etiam ^Templum alitid comtfitxU illustribus^ Divist Sergio et 
Baccho — Procop. de iEdif. Just. ap. Gyll. de Topog. Const, lib. ii 
cap. \iv. ^ ^ ^ 

f Et Zoophorus ^randibus Uteris versuum Gracorvm scidptus ambieh 
toAu’i .f drndum.-^De Topog:. Const, ibid 
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proofs that the taste of the Turks is at least equal to that 
of the Greeks in the latter periods of thei^ empire. TiiC 
plan of the Osinai1ie> whatever may be its real merit* is* 
in my eyes, far preferable to that of St. Sophia. A noble 
dome crowns the whole temple^ not spreading its he^vy 
arch in the centre of many dimiiiuti(Je cupolas, but swell- 
ing into a light and lofty vault immediately from the 
' walls of the edifice. The plan of it was selected outt)f 
many others by Mahomet the Fifth,* and the superin- 
tendence of the work ent 4 usted to Greek architects. 
That Emperor did not live t(f see it finished, but it was 
completed in the reign of his brother and successor Os- 
man the Third, in the year 1755. The whole pave- 
ment of the inosi>k is of white mai*ble: the windows arc 
of painted glas|^ and where there is any gilt or gaudy 
colourtng, it is 'disposed with appropriate elegance and 
splendour. A range of columns of Thebaic granite, 
twenty-two fe^t in height, add to the ornament, at the 
same lime that they contribute to the support of the edi- 
fice 1 and the general appearance of the Osmanie is that 
of a magnificent saloon, the graces of which the eye at 
one glance can coroprehcAd, without the labour of a di- 
vided and minute inspeettotp 
There are' two sarcophagi. op^grphyry at Constanti- 
nople, shown for the tomb* of^Xonstantine : one of ten 
^feet long, sryfeet wide, and eight deep, and of one mass, 
ys cloffe torthe mosck of Seirek, or Klisse Dgiamissi (the 
mosck of the churches), near the At-Bazar ; the other, 
nine feet in length, §even in width, and five in depth, 
also df one stone, is to the north of the court surround- 
ing th^ Osmanie. The covering of each is lost, and the 
latter serves as a cistegi for rain-water. Whence the 
peetensions of the sarcophagus near the Osmanie origi- 
nated* I know not, but there appears no reason to doubt, 
that the one near the mosek^ of Seirek, which 1 did not 

* in Constantinople Ancient and Modern (p. 62), it is said lo have 
been planned by Mahomet,lhe Fourth, who died in 1687, and com- 
pleted*by bis brother Osman the Thir<F. Mahomet the Fourth lived 
live years after his deposition, and died m 1688. He had no brother 
t)sman ; his immediate successors were Solyman Vis brother, and 
Achmet*the Second, Mustapha the Second, and Achmet the Third, 
his sons. 6sman the Third succeeded^ id'omet the Fifth, his bro- 
ther, in 1754, and died in 1757. Lc Chevalier has copied the mis 
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»ee, is that which the citizens of Constantinople, at 
least tiiree cc||fturies ago, looked upon as the tomb of 
Constantine. * 

It will be seen from Gyllius, that the site of the church 
of the Apostles, in which, according to Socrates and 
Eusebius, the remairfe of that Emperor were deposited, 
was at or near tlic At-Bazar; and we fiijd that, in his 
tirruj, the mass of followed porphyry without a lid, the* 
alleged tomb in question, was near the same spot, close 
to the highway leading from Sophia to Mrianople gate. '^ 

Tlic dimensions of it wer^ ten teet in length, and five 
and a half in depth. The difference between theJattcr 
part of the measurement, and the depth which I have 
given from the last aifthorit^;f may arit^ from the cavity 
being alluded to in the one instance, aniiWthe whole stone 
in the other. The claims of the sarcopmigus of the Os- 
mariie, appear then to be totally inadmissible; and it 
is certain that the tradition, whether true^ ch* false, was 
attached to that near Klisse Dgiamissi. Gyllius was 
sceptical with respect to the tomb ; but the story prevail- 
ed at the taking of the city, at which time the operculum of 
the sarcopliagus seems to have* been* entire, and to have 
contained those detached letters, which were^filled up and 
explained by the PaJtriilf*i§^Gcnnadiu8, judge of the Im- 
perial court under Johti^afl®ologus, and which gave 
birtli to the famous prophecy relative to tb(f expulsion of, 
the Ottomans from Constantinople. • * • 

The letters were alleged to have been inscribed upon 
the tomb liy some sage contemporaries of Constantine : 
but nothing ran be more clumsy than the adjustment of 
Gennadius, or can so completely expose the imposture ; 
for, according to the Patriarchjs exposition of the pre- 
diction, the letters of the inscription must have been dc- 
sigued to represent Romaic, and not Hellenic wbrds.^ 


• Cyll. clc Topop. Const, lib, Un cap. W. 

j” Voyag’e de la Propontidc, tom. i. p. 119. * 

1 THT TITA HB2A » TIMA **OKAMN MAip • MA- 
TJ# '7f)U>rn Tttc tk o KstXv/utvot 


A N TPnn2 1*N T HA OAT T KPT2 ETe . 

het vat 'TfOTToi^h yiV0( Ttwv *rnv ETTctAc^^ov caaS'sv, Scc 

Withoi^l quolinp any further, it will be seen that the last word of th< 
(ji’st Imc, and the lliree first words of the second, arc according v 
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Yet Qjfi the faith of this absurd story, not only the Greeks 
hai'e persuaded themselves of the approaching dovvnfal 
of the Ottoman cinpire, but the Tui^s tnemselves have 
looked towards that fatal event, and some of them at 
times have confirmed their bekef by inventing additic^ial 
predictions. ^ 

When Leoijart Rauvvolf travelled in the East, tlie Ma- 

* hometans entertained a notion that t|ie term of triumph 
(the one thousand years) granted to their religion, was 
nearly expired, and bad a qiistom on their , holidays, of 
shutting up the gates of their ^reat towns and camps a1 
nine e’clock in the morning, thinking that they were then 
to be attacked by some general insurrection of the Chris- 
tians. The good Doctor ii^as himself convinced that 
they had not quid eigkteen^ears to comcf they having pass- 
ed nilte hundrea and eighty-two years of their term when 
he lived amongst them in 1573.* The comet which ap- 
peared in tlie ^reigh of Osman the First, was thouglit 
prognosticativG of the fall of Islamism, which the opinion 
of Mahomet himself was quoted to certify ; for the Pro- 

the modern , Greek cotiattuctidfi, and that one of the words (vot) is 
purely Romaic. The whole pro^iecy may be rendered as follows : — 
/?! the ^9t JlntUetient er term, ttie kingdom of Ismael, which is called 
Meameth, shnil overthrew the race of ihi^altoolo^, shall become rnastey 
of the sevefhhiUed i/udl reign ti')ertm-^-shaU jf-owm many nations, and 

sftall lay watte mffriS at far as the Pontus Eua^nus — shall depopu- 

* late ihejbanks of the JOanuhe s in the *eighth term sltall subdue the Pels- 

fionesus ; fdngdi term shall carry war into the regions of the north , 

in the tenth term shtdl overturn the Dalmatians ; and ayain for a tim 
shall turn vpm the Daima^ans, and shall excite yreat wars, and shall in 
part overwhelm th/em. Then the multitudes and tribes of the West collected 
together, shall make war by sea and by land, and shall overturn Ismael 
his posterity sAall^reiyn but for a Httle time-' thje txllow hack, together 
with the frst natives, shall overturn all Ismiel, shalltake the seven-hilled citr 
with its sway. Then they sha^ raise a civil war, until the fifth hour, um! 
a voice^shall excl^m thri^, Staitd, vtknv fboh rotju fkak. IIastkv 

SFEBDII^T, OIF TaamOHT tE SSAU FISTB A KXTS, NOBI,K, WONDKIlFrL, A>i< 
STRONG; Hm TAKE FOR TOOB ICA8TEt| FOB HE IS MT FRIEND ; AND TAKIN(. 

HiAT^ MX wix.L SBALi BE FOLFTSKED.-^See Matthisc Cigala Cyprii de He 
ptilc|»ro Constantini Magni Niarratio, &c. Baed. Antiq. Const, lib. vi! 
pp. 184 , 185 . ^ 

The*prppbci, whoever was, evidently trusted for the accomplisli 
jnent of his prediction to some events which were to occur not lonj^ 
after the conquest of theeny*; and his allusion the Dalmut .an^ . 
points most probably to the str>iggles of Scanderbeg, which t enu.i 
dios, or an}’ cop temporary of MaboineWtb(t Second, may have wit 
nessed. 

* Travels into the Eastern Countries, chap. vi. part iii/p. 31^' 
Roy’s C:»I!ection of Curious Vo) ages and Travels. # 
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plict foretold, that ignorance and avarice would be. fatal 
to his religion. In the reigns of Mustapha the First ilie 
calamity was tlfought to impend, and Was repeatedly in 
the mouths of the Turks :* since that period the pro- 
phecy has at times been 4 *evived, and in late years a 
belief in its speedy aclomplishment has become very pre- 
valent in Turkey; so that wljen we vvere^ there a copy 
of tjic Gerinadian inscription was handed about by the 
Grct'ivs with mucli ihysterious importance, and an air of 
complete faith. , 

The sarro*phagus of Cons/antinc has detained me on 
my progress to the Suleyinanie, the most magnificent of 
all the Imperial inoseks, which was iiiiilt out of the ruins 
of the church of St. Fu^diernifi at Chalce'Jon in 1556. It 
is not so large as St. Sophia, b^ much lilditer and better 
coh>iirecl. I’he dome is less ^iptical tlran that oC the 
other m(»sck, and the four columns of Thebaic granite, 
sixty feet high, and each of a single 8t()ne,twhich con- 
tribute to its support, are preferable to Ae ill-assorted 
masses collected by the architects of Justinian. The 
four |>ier.s on which the dome is raised, are indeed of an 
enormous bulk, but they are ail of the same size, and 
ror/'cspoiKl \\itlj the scale of ^le whole structure. It is 
nearly a square, the Jen,Kt|i being two hundred and six- 
teen and the breadth two^^Mlred and ten feet. The 
pavement is of white marble^ and on one oWhe sides of 
the mosck is a range of latticed bronze doors vor base- • 
uK'nts, inclosing a collection of books attached to the 
colh‘ge of the Suleyinanie. The ambulatory, or court of 
approach, whic h is paved with marble, is inclosed by a 
grand cloister of twent>’-foiir columns, eacU cui ffoin a 
single mass. The gate of etitrayce is of a singulartaste, 
of IVet-work, like the top of an episcopal cathedral chain. 
The ascent to it is by a flight of at least twenty mdrble 
strqis. At the hack of the mosck is an inclosed court, 
shaded wdth trees, vsdiich con^aiiis4:he mausoleum ofSoly- 
man. This was the* most regular and best made of Ihe 
sepnlcliral monuments seep by GreUt at Constantinqple, 
and has not been surpassed or equalled by any subse- 
quent strnrtui\*of the same kind. is, an octagon, 

siirrouiulcd without by a gallery, the pent of ^wflich i« 

. ♦ 1 :0’*' 

V^OI.. 11, 



supported by fifteen small columns of imarblc: within it 
has a little nrtaiiJ2;ular corridor, each of whose corners 
contains a serpeiriinc column^ with the base and capital of 
white marble; so that in the interior of this sepulchre 
there are eight arcades, for tlie supjiort of the dome. In 
the middle of the mausoleum is tlih tomb of the Siiftan, 
and that of h[s son, at tlie^foot of which there is a large 
* wax candle^ and several wooden reading-desks5 wlicrc 
the books are placed when the softas up their prJiycrs 
for the deceased.’’* lieyopd the mausoleum of Solyinan 
is that of Roxalana his wife. A sum is set apart to 
maintain a certain number of readers, who, at stated 
times, pray for the soul of the Sultan ; and tliis, as well 
as the other roytal Turbes^ fe visited occasionally by the 
Grand SigniorJ^ ho offejjp up his addresses at the foot of 
the t^mb. Tire mausoleums are built open at the top, 
that 4 >he rain may fall upon the flowers and iierbs which 
are planted refund the grave, but they are guarded from 
the birds by a net of brass or gilded wire. In some in- 
stances the bier is above ground, and the sepulchre is in 
closed only by an iron railing; such is the Turbe of Sul- 
tans Mustapha and Sefim. A large coloured turban, 
covered with ornaments, infixed at the head of each bier. 

The Suleymanie is placed Lup a ^spacious rectangular 
court, inclosed by low waRs^^fnerced with a row of oj)en 
casements, «which are lattiped with iron-woik. I'hc 
•Turks do not allow their temples to be encroached upon 
by the immediate vicinity of meaner edifices. 

In the moseks wWch we visited, we saw several people 
studying in one recess, boys reading aloud to their llogia 
in another ; here a man stretched out asleep, and there a 
party of three or four ijilers lounging round the ai'ca, or 
tJirough the long colonnades. 

Ttic foundation of a royal mosck comprises also that 
of a college, a hospital, and an alms-house. The num* 
her of students in the Medrysse of the Miihamadii, built 
by^Mahomet the Second, is at least four hundred, j The 

t 

• . t 

Grelot— l)e Celebrioribusurbis, CP. Tnonuinentis hodicrnis, IJantl 
Imp. Orient, p.,1011. * 

t InVJonst. Anc. and Mod. p. 63> the number is four luirulrcd and 
eiijhty; bu*t all these ortabhshnicnts h^ l?)minis!ie(l during tlie last 
twenty years. IVIr. Le Ciievalier, who 1 suspect coj)iea Dr Dallawav. 
and mistook his meaning', gives uu immense propuruun to ullt»li? 
Medrcs&es. • 
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colleges of the iiioscks of Solyman, Bajazet, and Selim, 
maintain an crjiial number of scholars, whilst the Me- 
dresscs of Mustapha, Osman, and Achmet, educate five 
hundred pupils. The establishment of St. Sophia amounts 
to about one hundred and fifty. The students are under 
a certain number of ^ftas and mudderiSf tutors and pro- 
fessors, and are educated eitjicr for the ^ecular priest- 
horwl^ or the honours of the Ulema. Besides the Me- 
dresscs there are also Mektebs or free-srhools, for the 
poor of the quarter, the expanse of whose education, as 
well as the board and lodgiAg of some of them, is defray- 
ed out of the revenues of the mosek. In 1782 4here 
were more than five hundred schools registered in the 
books of the Stambotil Elfcndissi.* To complete the 
notice of these truly noble foundations ii^ust be added, 
that of the thirteen public libraries in Oonstantiftople, 
nine or ten belong to the Bgiamissi Selatyn, and arc, part 
of tlicir attached establishment. ^ • 

The mosek of the Valide Sultan, mother of Mahomet 
the Fourth, of wliich there is a drawing and description 
in the Itinerary of Grelot, and that of Bajazet the Se- 
cond, containing ten columns of verd-antique, four of 
Jasper, and six of Egyptian granite, are usually visited 
by strangers; but the .I^ibadmaie being reputed of pe- 
culiar sanctity, is not showi>mthout a specific order. Its 
c»rnamcntai architecture was taken probably from the ruins 
of the Churcli of the Apostles near At-Bazar,in #ie neigh-^ 
bourhood of w hich it was built. 

When it is recollected that each* of the edifices here 
noticed is adorned, and chiefly composed of rich mar- 
bles, and that tlie domes are covered with lead,; and 
when it is also considered, that^^iere are more than two 
liuiulrcd similar structures, built with materials more or 
less rich, and all protected by the same costly coveVing, 

Const, Anc. and Mod. p. 64., It nwst be observed, that some 
writers add ihe asi to nr^mes in which it is left out by others ; fos in- 
i^tunce — Top-capou, or any other gate, is often called Top-capoussi ; 
ind Eficndi, is made EffendiJsi. I have added the sat in, mast in- 
stances, but it should be known that jt is the Turkish article : thus, 
yc7}itcheri-Jlg(i.'isi^is Me Aga of the Janissaries ; h\x^ re7iitc/ieri~»^£ra, 
i-. only Aga of the Janissaries; so that, although in compliaifce with 
< omnion usage 1 have preJJse J ihe to the Turkish names, ^le English 
article IS gratuitously inserted where tllc additional syllable is re 
.aincd • 
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the Turks will nof he accused of ne^^lect'ing the splendour 
of tlieir ciipitiiJ. Their admiration of the dome displays 
itself in all theii' edifice's, not t)idy the moseks and tlic 
mesdjidis or rhii|)( Is, but the bans, the bezesteiiis, and 
the baths are crowned with •cupolas ; and as the^ are 
known by this distinction froriit'the dwelling-houses, 
Constaiitinopjie a]»poars Ui the distant spectator to con- 
tain as many public as private builditigs. 1 conskler 
the present city to he iidiuitely superior to the metropolis 
of the Greek Empire in the reigns of the latter Empe- 
rors* The streets are, it is finic, iiarr»»w, and either ill- 
paveil or not at all ; but, except in Ballat , tlic Fanal and 
the Armenian quarter, they are much i leaner than those 
of Pera, and, unless cr»mp:ir*bd wiHi the neatness and re- 
gularity of an J^nglish town, are far from deserving those 
epithets of disgust and contempt whic h arc usually be- 
stuw^u) upon them by travellers. Constantinople, how- 
ever, is distfnguislieil from every other ra])ilal in Europe 
by having no names to its streets, no lamps, and no post 
office, or the. two last the Turks do not leel any want: 
they are all within doors after s»in-yet, and their episto- 
lary correspondence is n*>t too frequent to be ronvcuiieiit- 
!y carried on by the assistance of travelling friends, oi 
other casual conveyances 
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CHAt*T]^R LI. 

T/ie Jlmbassndors^ Audience df the Caimacam.--^TlLe Otto- 
man Grandees. — Audience of the Grand Signior, — The 
faiLissaries. — The J^l%am~Djedid^ or Mw Institution . — -- 
Short Account of tJu T/iree^ Revotutions which dethroned 
the late Sultans Selim and JInstapha9’^nd destroyed the 
Grand Vizier Bairacter.~The Comlu^7i. ^ 

ALTHOUGFI the forms with which aruAmbassadui 
!S received at Constantinople have bcen^often minutely 
detailed, 1 hope to be pardoned for taking some general 
notice of the two last audiences of Ids Britannic Majes- 
ty’s late Plenipotentiary at the Porte. The first occurred 
on the twenty-eighth of Maj, 1810, and his Excellency 
then took leave of th^*\(Jamiacam, the representative of 
the Grand Vizier during liliib absence from the capital. 
Tlie wliole of the Levant .Company, the Officers of the 
Frigate, with about one hundred sailors anck marines,* 
with the intei'preters, and a long train of servants, pro 
ceeded with the fortieth orta of Jarhssarics to Tophana. 
There the Chians, or chamberlain, deputed to serve as a 
master of the ceremonies, embarked with lus Excellency, 
and the whole party crossed tliQ water to Constantinople. 
On landing, a visit of ceremony* was paid to tlie Chiaus- 
Bashe in a small apartment near the water’s edge • after 
which the procession mounted horses richly caparisoned, 
provided by the Prirte for flie occasion, and after a te- 
dious ride in great estate for half an hour, arrived abtln 
Idttle Porte, or new go^ernmenl-lmuse, built by Yussul 
Aga, the intendant of the finances to the VaIide,*urothei 
of Sultan Selitn. The original palace of the Porte was 
burnt down in the last rebellion. As we passed alhng the 
streets, the windows^ were filled witlP heads, but the Ja- 
.mssarlcs^ another orta of which corps of about tw o huu 



<!rod ^iful met us on this side of the water, prevented any 
impediment to our pi oj^ress from the asseii^bled multitude- 
Dismounting in the rourt-yard of the palace, we all hur- 
ried uj) stairs, an immense crowd of Turks pressing 
round us on every side withoiit the least ceremony,, and 
paying attention only to the AmlAissador ; for the eti- 
quette of the Turkish court, recognises no one but the re- 
* presentativc of the king, and as there are no intrqckic- 
tions of travellers or other individuals at tlie Seraglio, 
iliuse who attend the minister arc without distinction 
iaken for his suite or his slates. 

AVo were pressed forwards through two or tlirce apart- 
ments, to the door of the audiencc-chamher, where the 
Ambassador wa.% detained aShort •time, that it miglit be 
contrived that 1^ and the Caimacam should enter at the 
same fJioment* Tlie Ministers of the Poi te were standing 
in lilies on each side of a sofa reserved for his High- 
ijess. A do«r opened to our right as his Excellency en- 
tered the room, and the A^ice- Vizier aj)pcared : iinmedi 
atcly a shouting or short exclamation burst from the 
whole company, who bowed also their heads to the 
ground as their master ^advanced between the rows of 
state officers to his scat. /\s the A^izicr and the Ambas- 
sador walked up the step to tlic^glier j)art of the cham- 
ber, another loud prayer wais^ecited, and as they took 
^their seats, tlnsre was a third and still louder exclamation, 

1 was'mufli struck with this ceremony, and did not re- 
collect at the time, that the custom of offering up a short 
prayer for prosperity and length of years, obtained 
amongst the Romans, and was found in the formularies 
of the .Byzantine court. Luitprand relates, that he heard 
the Emperor Nicephoruj«sahited with the song or excla- 
mation of TToxAct ITU, many years and it appears that a 
plirash or word was invented to express this musical 
compliment-* ^ 

Tiic Caimacam being seated on the sofa, not in the 
commioii Oriental fashion, but with* his feet upon the 
groui]d,^and the Ambassador placed in an arm-chair op- 
posite to him, in virtue of a privilege belonging only to 
the highest order of Plenipotentiaries, his JEirxellcncy pro- 

* To TO TTO/ B’/C'jft'yV TO 7rO?.V^f'JVt^itV TfOKu i<T t y liTC 

’ ,ed by Coflinus. — a Collection of curious \'oya£;e£> wnd i'nivcb?, , 
"'aie ir ^ <p. 5 ^ 
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ccedcd to tlie business of the day, by repeating a speech, 
of which, for the convenience of the Dragoman, he held 
a copy in Ins band. Prince Maroozi*, standing on the 
left hand of the Vizier, and officiating as chief Dragoman 
to the l\»rte in the place af his bnitlier, intcrpi etcd thi^ 
oration, but in so lo\t a tone, that it was impossible tjj 
catch a word of what he said.^ His address lasted at the 
least three times as long as that of his Excellency. The * 
Cainlacam then uiafle a speech, wliich he endeavoured to 
recite hy heart, but was obliged frequently to look at his 
paper, and r<?peatcd, as I Inxird, some w^ords three or four 
times over, with the boggling and hesitation of a suhool-^ 
hoy. lie was, it secmeil, eigiity-four years of age, and 
in his dotage. This speech Kas also interpreted in a low 
tone to his Excellency by the Prince Maerooziin French. 

Sherbets, sweetmeats, and perfumes, were now t^rved 
up to tlic Vizier and the Ambassador, hut to no one, else, 

\ pelisse of honour, of sables and gold tissre on a white 
ground, was placed on the Ambassador, find the Prince 
Maroozi, who almost touched the ground with his head on 
the receipt of it, w as also arrayed in a miserable imitation 
of tlie same rohe, composed oP a stuff like sackcloth. 
Se\en pelisses of clolli and d^irk fur, ten of ermine, and 
A)ur or five of a c()myiqi!^ort, were distribntcll and placed 
or* the visitors by the chief'iittragoman of the Embassy, 
w ho from a ])apcr called ovey the names of those to whom ^ 
they were allotted ; a ceremony sufficiently tedious and* 
humiliating. After being thus clothed and fed, the Am- 
irassador rose at the same time with^the Caimacam, and 
the whole par ty bustled from the; audience witli as little 
form as they had entered the rormi. • , 

Tire chamber was very smaU| and quite filled by the 
crowd who pressed round us, treading on our toes with 
the utmost perseverance and unconcern. No orief was 
seated except the Ambassador and the Caimacam. The 
various members of the Tut^ish<;abiiiet were ranged on 
each side of him ; jfnd at his left hand stood tlie Ileis 
Effenili, whilst the Kiay^ili-Ilcy, or Home Secretary of 
State, was on his right. Each of these Ministei*s, wheit 
addressed by, Iris highness, answered him with cver\ 
mark rrf hrrrnility and respect, ki^sirjg the heps of hi*' 
:rarmcrif • * • • 
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It ifi remarked by Montesquieu, that ‘in a despotic go-^ 
vernment power is deputed and descends entire.* This 
transmission of absolute authority displays itself in Tur- 
ke. by the total annihilation of every lower dignity in 
the presence of superior rank. Command amongst the 
Turks is sole and individual, and Jidmits no visible con- 
tiguity <)f either similar or perond power. The Caiinac am 
• would in an instant lose his supremacy before the Vizier 
Azein, and bend with his cniiipanio/is in slavery ti the 
skirt of his master^s robe ; jvhilsi that absolute prince is 
himself shorn of his beams, and degraded irkto a nonentity 
by tlw3 appearance of the Sultan. There are no grada- 
tions of subserviency. There is one master — ‘the rest 
are slaves, without individual or aggregate dignity. 
When Sultan Tyhmct tlio First, in IGl^. made a platform 
from^he Seraglio into the sea, every house in (‘onslariti- 
luqdq sent forth a man to forward the undertaking. 
]Not only tho Spahis and Janissaries, hut the chiefs of fa* 
niilies, and the grandees of the empire themselves, as* 
sisted at the work, under the inspectifju of the Grand 
Signior, who animated and dignified their exertions by 
his presence and his prftise.f The reader of Xenophon 
will be reminded of the eager alertness with which tlic 
most noble of the Persian say;«psj^.at tlie command oL 
Cyrus, tlirew off their rob^vs^fn t he mud, set their shoul- 
ders t(» the w^lieel, and eyini'e,d a [iraiseworthy emulation 
in e?Ltrii<iting from a quagmire the baggage- wagons of 
their master.:}; 

It is alriKJSt unnecessary to repeat a fact so well known, 
as that tlic Ottomans acknowledge no hereditary power 
in any subjeo-* of the empire. It is mentioned by Cantc- 
nnr, tliat the Ibraliain ^lan Ogli, or the descendants of 
Ibrahim Khan, who concealed the. deatli of S'dtan Malm 
met tlie First for forty one days, are treated with much 

f 

* T)a7ts h g^oiive^'jicment iianpotiquie^ h* pouvoir passe entier danst In 
mains dc celui d fjui on Ic confie-^Dc L’Espiti des Loix, liv. chap. 

XVI t 

I llis^'ory oflhe Turks KuoUes. * 

i: De Kxpt’d Cyrijlib, 1 p. 2 *j 7. edit, Leunebv. Xenophon howcxei 
does not, rcmurkVpon die principle of despol ism app^Arcni m this per 
r.on *Wdrort. but lailn-r nln)iivs !» .. p^/iliori of military discipline 

— n Ufyjr t; t>ic ivh-et^lAc 



respect by the Grand Sigiiiors|^ and ])osscss the ins^eu^. 
tioii of rnnsclfts ftiunded by tb(^* anc cstors, and the ex- 
empt ion t’roiH offices. The Eirdrs« I be supposed posterity 
of Malioinet^ are also a privileged v lass ; but generally 
speaking, fligiiity of b^ood is unknown to the Turks. 
The suc( evssioii of power in Uie family of Cara Osman 
Oghiu, Pasha of Magnesia* can ^ndy be calle<>a tolerated 
iisurputifni. The soigs of Ali* the Albanian* will proba- 
bly form another exception to the general rule. The Ma- 
likiane, or fn is held possessive^, tlisuscd for many ages, 
%an<l revived by Musiapba the Second, only allow a rc- 
sutnplion of the father’s lands by the S(»n, at a price one- 
fourlb less tlian any otlier purej^aser. and cannot be called 
a stable beivditary tciiuVc. The [uishalils of Magnesia, 
ami tlie agaliks of the Gliavrinos w ho coni^uered Mc^ce- 
donia, altlutugb desr emting from father, to son, have not 
created a Turkish nobility.^ I'he possession of tlie Vi- 
ziriit by the thr«‘e Kioprilis, is ai ays quoted^al a solitary 
instance; and so little are the favours »»f the Emperor 
cnnliued to any distinct class or order, that Mahomet 
Pasha, who was made Grand V izier in 1614, was the 
tii'st native Tui’k ever raised to that pre-emincncc. 

'file greater pai l of the priiiie*iuinisters of tim Ottoman 
Siiltans have hem pnr^lmSed s4a\es, and have owed their 
rise fo personal accomplisbiJil'Tils. Yussnf, the Vizier 
\z<'in in our lime, was a Gvorgian* carriecT off in^bis 
voutb by tl.e Lesguis Tartars, ami sold to the PUsha of 
l .r/eroum, wlio made him bis chief pipe-bearer, and after 
giwng him bis liberty, appointed him governor of the 
t*iwn. Whilst Mvizzelim of Erzeroum, bo enriched liim- 
s( ir by some gold and sih^er mines, and cotiAliated tthe 
favour of Ynssuf Aga, before mentioned intendant 
of finances to S dtari Selim^s mother, who ordered him to 
C •nstantinople, am! made him in 1798 the successor *of 
tin' deposed Vizier Mebemme^l Ised Paslia4 After bis 
disuiission and retirement of some^ years, be was, by a 
fortune of w bieli tl^ere ITas been, I believe^ scarcely another 
ittsiance, again raised to iiiji former dignity in 1808, jind^ 

A 9 

*' <nt(^maii Ifistoiy, Parti, book iL p. 76, 7'iTulal*s trasislalion. 

I C nU'tnir, On Hist Parti book iii pag’e 153, ibid. Prcse;pt iState 

K.y, p' 1 t * • 

t \()tic(>siir la Cour du Grand SLMg'ncur, pp 98, 99 
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at tW age of seventy-eight, was at the head of the Turk- 
ish armies v\hcn we left the country.-— Few of the Vi* 
zier Azems have been indebted for their power to any 
other merit, or may be traced to a more respectable ori- 
gin. than that of Ynssuf. « 

The posts of* honour and profit in the Ottoman court 
are principally filled by persons who have received their 
education in Galata Sarai at Pera,‘ to \>Imc1i hoys'ofthc 
lowest extraction are committed by the Pashas of the 
provinces, as presents to tlu5 Grand Signior; who, after 
the^r noviciates as Itch-olans, or children fd* the chamber,* 
admits them to the employments of the Seraglio. The 
pages of the fi^ st three ofi- the fgur cliambers into wliicli 
the Imperial Ltrh-olans* arc divided, afler some previous 
senfdce underthe Chief of the ^Vhitc pjinurhs, and about 
the person of the Sultan, are raised to tlie honours of 
the hoUvSeljfdd, and become the bearers of the sword, tlic 
cloak, the st’rrup, the ewer, and the turban, as well as 
the masters of the wardrobe, the buttery, the hounds, and 
the cranes. One is the first bai ber ; the second, con- 
troller of the privy |xirse; a third, the chief secretary 
of the Sultan.f Each of these officers may possess him 
self of sirch influence otcr master, as will lay the 
treasures and honours of J5lrg,i?mpir(S at his feet, 5u»d cither 
as favourii^ or minister, controul the measures of the 
Ottoman government. THe barber of Bajazet the Se- 
cond was made Grand Vizier.:}^ In a despotic monarchy 
the approach to tl^f ]>erson of the sovereign is an advan- 
tage which no merit cart easily counterpoise ; and the 
rays of Im^pcrial bounty not unfrcquently shiuc tliroiigh 

^ The word is more prof;8rly but is pronounced as it r 

• spelt above. 

f The Turkish names of these twelve person.*\<^cs, ure, Sehetar-Jqa, 
Tchoktidar'^^a, Rikiabtar-^^t^a^ Ibriktar-J^a, Thilhendtai Kc 

misnar-Jlg^^ Tchesnegir>A^-£(ishe, Zn^ardnr-Rnahe, Tonrmuh^n- lUn.hr, 
£et*bfir-£aahff Jl'tuhasebedgi Rasne, Teskcu^^dsfi-Iiashr Hcsttlcs tbese 
officers, there are five others, who, together wiHi the fii si four of die 
]ai»t-n>entioned, compose the Ars-A||haleri, or Lords of 1 he Memorial, 
through whom petitions are presented to the Sultan - these .are the 
Khaanadar-X^hayaas^f or the Vice-Treasurer ; ih& Xiler-Kt'fiuyassi/, In- 
lendint of the Confectionary ; the Royhundifi-RusJtey or Grand Falco- 
ner; the Khaa’Oda^BaahCy the Chief of the First Chamber: and the Co- 
pou-Jghassit Chief of* the tVhite Kunuchs,Sr guards oftlie puiace gatc^ 

7 Cantemir, Ottoman History, Fart I. book iii, p. 



t)»c mutilated minister of the Sultan’s pleasures, the CJiicf 
of the Black ^u/iuclis. 

From the fourth division of tlie pages, the Khasiic- 
Odassy, or the chamber of the private treasures, many 
of tl5ii>se state officers arc chosen who are entrusted with 
the adminisiraiion of (mbiic affairs ; and the Tefterdar- 
Fffendi, or Grand Treasurer the empire^ has tor the 
most j)art been an Itch-olaii of tliis class.*— iSiich is the 
policy of the Tnrkisfi court, whose chief dignitaries are 
so free from fhe ties of consanguinity, and the duties of 
I civil life, as well as from ail other dependence, preten- 
sion, and object, than the favour of their master, that 
there is nothing invidious in their rise, nor hazardous in 
tiieirruin. • * .1 

On J uly the lOtli, the rtay of the Ambij^sador’s audi- 
ence, the procession, in much the same order as on* the 
former occasion, moved from the palace to Tophs^na, 
about half after four in the morning; and tha sun rising 
over the hills of Asia, glimmered througl/thc clouds of 
dun smoke which hurst from the cannon of the Sulsctte, 
as we passed under the broadside of the frigate. On 
landing we visited the Chiaus-Dashc, as before; and 
whilst we W'ere silting in his c(^ainber, heard the ship sa- 
luting the Sultan in lus^passa^e from the Saralof Dolma- 
Baktclie to the Seraglio. frigate was dressed, and 
her yards manned ; and as tjie Imperial barge laid upon 
her oars for a short time during the discharge (rf the ar- 
tillery, the sailors flattered themselves that the Grand 
Signior took an opportunity of admii^ing the trim of the 
vessel. 

The salute was the signal fop oup departure^ and mount- 
ing the horses wliich had been ^ent from the royal sta- 
bles, we began our procession, lieaded by the Chiaus; 

Baslie himself, who was dressed in a superb rc)bc«and 

• 

* The first chamber is called i^has^Ctdassy (the Master’s Cham- 
iicr), and is composed oj^ibrly pat>;?s, who are near the person of the 
Sultan, and from whom the first five of the household officers abdve- 
iiu ntlonccl are selected; the s<^ond chamber is the Hiiler^Odass^, or 
Cha?nlKT of the Confectionary; and the third the Seferly-Othssyy or 
the Chamber of ti»e Warriors, who ar% entrusted with the arms of 
the Sultan, and aitiusc him with the bow and the djerid^ they p^ss after 
some probation into the tirsj chamber, — The latest and be^t account 
of tiiese parliridars isconfaiued in the sur la (>>ur du Grand 

^Seiijneisr, by E. Bcauvoisins, Paris, 1809 



raftRn of flowered gold. We rode slowly for half an 
hour* until we (jame to an open space ffiula large tree, 
where w^e vVaited for the Cainiacarn, who soon arrived 
with a ncnnerotis train, in his way from the Porte, and 
passed before ns towards tife Seraglio. He also^was 
dressed in his court suit, a satin robe of bright green, 
and wore Iws turban of <state.— -The head-dress is the 
distinguishing mark of (lie various (|rdersand rank.^,, “and 
it is said that nr»t less than two hundred different turbans 
are to be reckoned in Conr.taritin‘»ple. 

A short time after tlir passage of the Caimaram we 
moml forwards, and in nearly half an hour arrived at 
tlie eiitranc e of the Seraglio. The Baha-Fliimayun. or 
Sublime Gat<-,«[s accurately ivprfsented in the annexed 
plate. In the jdidies on each side of the porch are piai cd 
the iTeads of slate criminals ; on the right hand is a ilung- 
liilU which the bodies are thrown. The fountain is 
built over a^tonib or sarcfipliagus, vvhicli is shown in Gre- 
lol’s picture m this gate.* 

We entered tiu‘ Baba-Humayun on horseback, and 
rode up a gentle ascent towards the second gate, (be en- 
trance to which was lined on each side with rows of Ca- 
pidges or porters, and otb^r oflicers *»f tin* palace, whose 
splendid attire, and diversified htad^dresscs, produced at 

« ^ 

* Bund. Imp? Orient, p. 1016. From the Baba-Ffurrnynn lias brri; 
. ciTonl^ousk, supp<xs d to onglnale the tuh; oi .Subjirne-Poi te ; but the 
term is a favoiinie Orit nlal metapl.or, and is usrti also m other dtsig. 
nations Tfiu$ a hospit^,! attactied ;o a inosck, is c.<lle(l l)ar» sh-slntuj 
the jjate of health. The entrance lo a royal pahice, r/ie Kind's q-( if 
wits, as we learn from sacred h’aiory, the seal ot pi tiuoiurs at the 
court of the Assyrian monarchs; but the uu.sj^hily porch of the Se 
fuglioMid hot furnish tlie maftnificeot epithet applied to the Ottoman 
f^overntttent, although beih^ihe entrance lo iht: usual resulcnce oi 
tile S.iltan, it ia called Sublime. The Forte (if it has any substantial 
existence) is the palace of the Turkish Cabinet, but, moie properly 
speaKing, it is the point of access and communic.hion iluoiip,h winch 
the decisions of the supreme powlr pass and arc promulgated. Mr 
'I’hornton, p. 119, quotes C^ntenwr, as hinting that the Forte lob 
]o\i*s the person of the Sovereign ; bu^ allh/5»»gh T find in that hisio* 
rian, tliat the governor of Babylon, Elkasib INlirz.’i, is ordered to be 
Lent tn ieons to tfa Porte^ it seems thA the capital is alluded to ; for 
Mehemmed-Pasha, who was despatched to act agii^nst him, is s.»id 
just afterwardfi«K) depart for Constant inople, to gi«c an accoutit of 
iiis proteeclings; so that Sultan Solyman tlie First was most probably 
at the Seraglio, and nol in tj[ic provinccs.-2-^Mtoman Hist. p. U09, Fjt 
i book ill. . 
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a distance an admirable effect. The first square of^tlie 
Seraglio cont^in^ Tarap*Hane, the royal iiiinti and the 
ancient cliurcli of St. Irene converted into an armory, 
winch, according to report, is filled with curious speci- 
menSkof the military engined of the Byzantine Greeks, 
and the ai*mour and Wi^apons worn by the companions of 
Godfrey of Bouillon.^ We disAiiountcd aboiq, a liundred 
yards^from Baba-Sal^m (tilt gate of Health) 9 upon enter- 
ing winch all our slate \anished, for we were shown into 
a dirty cliaml^er on the left hand of the porch, where we 
« remained in darkness for sotfie time, all huddled together 
in I his and another room, appropriated to very unsavoury 
purposes. This is the executioners’ lodge, and it seems 
that we were detained here in*order that might enter 
the second court at the instant that the J.imissarics run 
for their pilau, which is placed in innumerable Little pbw> 
ter dishes, and, at a given signal, scrambled for and 
seized upmi by the soldiery assembled for tlu occasion, 
to the number generally of four thousand. ^ 

The second court is considerably smaller than the first. 
It is colonnaded on three sides, and the middle space is a 
green, thickly shaded with rows^of cypress trees. On 
the right are the Seraglio kitc(^ens, and on the left is an 
ojnm walk, with a foiwit^n a^d the hall of the Divan. 

The third gate, Baba-Sa:34i (the gate q/' Happitiess)f 
and the walls of the interior palace, front the^ntrance to 
the court. The Divan is a small vaulted salooin, ^ith 
three wiiidovis in tlie dome which admit but little light ; 
it is richly ornamented and wainscotted with a plaister 
or stiK'co well polished, and representing a pink varie- 
gated marble, iin the left of the saloon is a sucond cham- 
ber, also vaulted, and about the same size as the first, di- 
vided from the cuunciMiall by a division only breast-high 
this is filled by the clerks and attendants of the courts' A 
cushioned bench,* something like that of our Court of 
Cdiaiicery, ranges along the back of the chamber, and in 
the middle is the sca^of the Grand Vizier, a little raised 
and immediately under a s^jiali latticed casement, through 
wiiii h the Sultan himself inspects, or is supposed to in- 
spect, the trani^ctions of the Di^an. On thg left side of 
the room is another cushioned bench, and on the^right a 
• • * 0 

• Const, Anc and Mod. T>. ?4. 



lower bench without any covering, attached to the wall. 
On entering wc found the Caimacam in hi,s seat ; on his 
left hand, at a 'little distance, were the Cazy-askers of 
Romania and Natolia, and on tlie bench on the same side, 
were the Tefterdar-EfTendi tind two other officers of the 
trcasiny. On the small bench to Aie right was seated the 
celebrated t^heliby JSicli^.ndgi-Effendi, a minister of the 
first repute, and well known to all ^the foreign misjpions- 
lle was employed with his hair-pencil and the other im- 
plements of his office. A siofd was placed f9r the Ambas- 
sador near the keeper of t!ic*cypher, but the remainder ot 
the^company were obligtMl to stand, except when slielter- 
cd behind the robes of the Dragomans of tlic missio!i, 
tf»ey ventui’ed^lo rest tlienAelves'at the lower end of the 
bench near tlip corner of the room. 

iffter the adjudication of a cause by the Caimacam, 
which consisted of reading several pa])crs, and the alUx- 
iiig of his signature, the payment of the Janissaries was 
commenced, \nd continued iinlil nine o'clock. The 
inojjpy was brought forward in yellow purses, containing 
nominally five iiundml piastres each, but in reality not 
so large a sum ; for tliTi Tefterdar-Efl'cndi contrives by 
the deficiency to put ahout,one hiirulrcd and fifty llumsand 
piastres into fiis pocket at 9ach*ge#icral payment. The 
purses were heaped up k:^wo conical lines or wedges 
from each sKle of the Caima^ram to the door of the saloon. 
Aftifr tlio hags had been told out the first time, they wcr*(‘ 
again numbered aloud; and being carried out by fifties 
into the yard in frfint of the Divan, were laid upon the 
pavement at a little distance fi'om the door. As each oi 
the fifties was so deposited, the teller exclaimed with a 
loud voice, « Oda, mentioning the number of the 

/:hamberfand instantly a body of Janissaries, who were 
stationed at about a hundred yards distant, started at the 
same moment, and racing^towards the* money, fell one 
over the other in their* scrsynble for the bags. Each sol- 
dier who carries oflf a purse, receives one piastre upon 
deli^vering it to his Captain. ^This distribution of their 
payment to the Janissaries lasted so long, that we were 
Ijeartily fatigued before \he conclusion oP,tbe ceremony, 
which, acccoi»ding to an established usage, was, however, 
dcsignecl to raptivviic and astonisliMs by a display of Dt 
^ final) weaKli. — An hour was passed in giving aMdiciicr 
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to some officers of tlie Janissaries ; each of whom, oto liis 
name being oall«d, came forward and kissed the hem of 
the Caimacam’s garment^ returning thanks for his re- 
spective corps. 

Aty ten tlie dinner was served, and the Ambassador, 
attended by Prince Maroozi,* sat at a tabic with tho 
Cairnacatn. Some of the gentlemen of the embassy, with 
my fttllow-travellcr j^nd myself, were placed at another 
table with Cheliby-Effendi. There were one or two 
other tables and some seats brought into the room, hut 
the greatci* part of the confpany \vere obliged to stand. 
Any person may join an Ambassador's suite ontliescMic 
casions, and there were several raggamuilins in the 
Frank habit amongst ’the crowd, who f.eemed to have 
been collected purposely to disgrace the embassy. The 
table-furniture consisted of a coarse jcloth, on whi8h a 
wooden spoon and a crumplei were set before each gu^st. 
The first wc dipped into the soups sind sherbets promis- 
cuously ; tlie latter article served ns inst^d of a plate, 
after we had torn off the meat with our right hands. 
Two-aml-lwcnty dishes were served up, one after the 
other, and w e tasted of each ; but* some of them were suf- 
fered to remain scarcely an ii^slant on the table, and were 
borne off as if uiidtr.the influence of Sancho’s dread 
doctor and his wand. Riswig from dinner, we were 
sprinkled with rose-water, , and the Ambassador was 
served with an ewer to wavSh his hands. » * 

In a short time a message arrived from the Sultan, in- 
timating that he would receive the Eltchi, whose arrival 
and humble request of an audience had been before com- 
municated by an officer of the Divan. The»Ambaf^ador 
accordingly, and tlie whole par^j, left the council-cham- 
ber, and were conducted towards the third gate of lh$ 
Seraglio, but w ere directed to wait under a wooden ^hed 
at the right hand of the approach, whei*e there was a 
dirty stone seat for the accoipmodation of his Excellency. 
Two common-lookilig ill-dressed feltow’S brought two 
bags full of pelisses, were distributed without qerc- 

• f 

* Maroozi is mentioned as Dragoman to the Port»in T*age 420 of 
'ol. I.: I have since found out that he was acting ft'r ITis br<^- 
thc r. lie was aflerwarck I’aised to th (4 prkacipality of VVallachla, 
and being suspected of same intrigues, was beheaded at Bucharest 
* 'n the course of the lust vear (1S12\ 
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mouy to seventeen or twenty of the party^ who at the 
same time took off their swords. We continued for some 
time under our shed, totally unnothxd and overlooked, 
until we saw the two Cazy-askers proceed from the 
Divan through rows of JaiOssaries, and take their^seat 
on a bench at the right of the third gate, where tliere 
was also a Une of state officers. At this time the left ol 
the gate was covered with a crowd p( Bostandges,,Uas> 
sekis, Baltages, and others of the body guard,* without 
arms ; and faring it, at sci^me distance, the, re were three 
rows amounting to twenty -ohe, of the household soldiers 
called Peiks, crowned with plumage. The Cazy-askers 
passed into the third gate, but soon returned, and at last 
the Caimacamtimarched frbm the Divan in great state, 
preceded by two officers with large staves of silver and 
gilt,** which at each step they rung upon the ground. 
Th^ Janissaries, the guards, and tlie chamherlains, bent 
to the earth as he passed. After stopping for a few se- 
conds, Ills [limitless entered the pon li, and in ten minutes 
an order arrived for the Ambassador to advance to the 
presence. 

Just as we entered tlie gate, there was much unseemly 
squeezing and jostling, aiifl those who had not pelisses of 

* The Bostandg-es have been before Policed. The Hassekis are 
the Imperial messenj^era, a body^ttached to the Bostandges» which 
are employed m executing* the secret commissions of the court, and 
sometime^, carry the hrmans. 1’he Baltages arc pmpt rly the wood- 
cutters of the Seraglio, and the servants of the kitchen ; but they 
are now a species of corps, whose weapon and distinguislniTg mark 
is a hatchet (balia), anif’who have another body called Zulnflns-Bal- 
luges belonging to them. The Peihf are the guard of Dit' second 
court, wear a heard; and are armed with a bow and arrow : they wulk 
on each sideof*ihe Sultanas, borse on processions, and sliade him willi 
plume.s from public view. " Jphe Solaka bt long to the interior conn . 
khey walk befdre the Sultan with a halbert. The Captdges or por- 
ters a^re a nunWrous corps also belonging to tin Seraglio. Tlie Ca* 
pidge-Bushaa nsuully carry the death-warrants t/ the Sultan to the 
offending Pashas, an ofRce formes’y entrusted to the forty mutes of 
the court: three htihdred Black Euijuchs, and as many White Kunuclis, 
thcvfaody hf the Salahors or equerries, all t\ft pages, and the aiicnd- 
ants not enumerated, the, fenrlales, and the separate corps nu n 
tioned.^r* supposed to raise the nun^er of persons ndiub.iing *bc; 
Seraglio to ten thousand. tVhen Julian reformed the Imperial hu 'sc- 
hold, he is sai^ to have found one thousand Sarbe/’s, one thow.'sjuid 
cup-bearers, and one thousand cooks; besnles Esmuchs injuimerable. 

I should fjtncy these reliaine|'s to have bewi Jjkc ilio'^i (»f the Ottoman 
princes, separate corps prestrMng tlie name of, without being aclu- 
ally eii'jployed in, their original occupation. 
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fur were pushed away by tlie attendants. Wo afterwards 
moiled forwards v iUi more regularity, each of us befng 
accompanied Suppressed upon the slum>der by one or 
two of^ the guard. My attendant was one of the Wliite 
Eunuchs, a crowd of whon^ W4Te standing within the 
gale. “We went tlirmigii a court, or rather a large sa- 
loon, open on both sides, and passing on our right seve- 
ral rows of the Solak guards, inVhite robes dnd pointed 
caps ol^gold, inouiitcd*a low step into a passage, covered 
with rich carpets, which broujijht us into the presence- 
chamber. 'J'h^ room appearod quite full when we enter- 
ed, but iny Eunudi pushed* me quickly forwards \vit(jin 
ten |»aces of the throne, where he held me somewhat 
strii i|y hy the r ight ariu during tlie audience. He had 
not forgotten the assassination of Amurath. 

"I'he chamber v\ as small and dark, or illumined 

*\vilb a glooiiiN arlilicial light, reflect e(S*iP[>ia the orna- 
ments of silver, pearls, and other white brillijjints, w:i\h 
wliich it is thi( kly studded on e\ery side an(];on the rool- 
U'lu' throne, vvhi('h is supposed the ricliest in the world, 
is like a four-posted bed, but of a dazzling splendour; 
tlie ](uv(U‘ ])art formed of burnis!#(‘d silver and pearls, 
and tlie ( anopy and supporters encrusted with jewels. 
It is in an awkward p^rsilion, bfing in one coiner of the 
room, and chrse to a firc-plare\^^ 

Sultan JMalmumd was placed in the middle of the 
tln one, with his feet upon tlr*c ground, which, notwith- 
sianding the common form of squatting upon the hams, 
seems the scat of ceremony. lie waH» dressed in a robe 
of \( How satin, with a broad border of the darkest sable: 
his" daggi r, and an ornament on his breast, were covered 
with diamonds: the front of his^wdiite and blue turban 
shone with a large treble sprig* of diamonds, which ^ 
si rv ed as a buckle to a high straight plume of bird-of- * 
paradise reati»ers. ® lie for the most part kept a hand on 
each knee, and neither mow'd his body nor head, but 
ro'Icd lii** eyes from syle to stfle^ without fixing them fi>r 
an instant upon the Ambassador or any other peifson 
jniscnt. (iccasionally h? stroked and turned up his 
beard, displaying a rnilk-wdiite* band glittering with 
diijuiond rings.* His eye-brows, eyes, and W^ard. Ijeiiig 
of a ghissy jet bla< k, ||id not appear i^ivtural, but added 
to that uvh'scribable majesty which it would be difficult 
' Yot. II 3 A 



lor any but an Oriental sovereign to assume : his face 
was pale, and regularly formed, except that his nose 
(contrary to tire usual form of that feitufe in the Otto, 
man princes) was slightly turned up and pointed : his 
whole physiognomy was nyld and benevolent, but ex- 
pressive and full of dignity. Ee appeared of a short 
and small stature, and about thirty years old, which is 
somewhat ftiore than his* actual age. 

On each side of the throne was ait embroidered chshion ; 
that on the left supported a silver purse, containing tlic 
letter from the Grand Signior to the Kihg of England, 
anjl near it was a silver inkstand adorned with jewellery : 
a sabre, partly drawn from a diamond scabbard, was 
placed nearly npriglit against the cushion on llic other 
side of tlie Suttan. 

Xt seems frd|H Busbek, and other authorities, to have 
been the custoi^lbrmerly for Ambassadors and their suite 
to* kiss thf Sultan’s hand:* and that their whole iTcep. 

‘ tion was mo\^ courteous than at the audiences of the pre- 
sent day; amongst other points, it was usual for the 
Sultan to address a word or two to tlie minister, which 
he now never deigns lo do.} 

. The Ambassador stood nearly opposite, but a little to 
the left of the throne; find on lijs left was the Prince 
Maroozi, wdio acted as hjgjinterprcter. On the right of 
the Sultan « the Caiinacam was standing between the 
throne ^and the fire-place,* with his head bent, and his 
hands submissively crossed in front of his vest. There 
wwe only a few fiet of an open circular space between 
the Grand Signior and the audience, the rest of the aparl 

ment beings completely occupied by the crowd, llis Ex- 

• 

* Postea^ue yeluti deosfulata ejus tn»mii ad parietrm opjjositi 
*ita sumusi reducti, &c. Busheep Epist. i. p, 62, etlil. Oxon IG40 ; a 
the traveller ill Hakluyt, Richard Wrag, sa\&, V The .’^mhussuihr th 
betwixt two which stood at thedoo^ behxg led iuy either of them itihng 
arfne^ kissed hie hand i mid ep bacl^auly with hn face to the Tnrk(\ d 
brought him nigh the doore again^ where he s^od until t they hud hkcti\ 
done sa with ad the rest hif gentlemen** 

f*S<flyman the Magnificent, afte?^ hearing Busbek’s speech, 

“ Quisely guisel^^^Welly well gsSitid the above Englk h traveller re lates 
that on the Annbassador, Sir Edward Barton, making his tlirec (1< 
inand^to Amurath the Third, the Sultan said, “ Nolo which (as he 
adds, soifiewhat to Ih# sur^irise of the Ic^air.cd in the Latin) is in Tir ^ 
ish as much as, rr shall be bone. , 
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ccllency laying his band on his breast, and making a gen- 
tle inclination jOf (be bead, now addressed the Sultan, m 
a speech delivered in a low tone of voice,* wbich was in- 
terpreted stiJI less audibly by the Prince Maroozi. The 
Sultan,lljen said a few words*to the Caimacam, who pro- 
ceeded to speak to the Xinbassador, but liobbled repeat- 
edly, and was prompted aloud several times by, the Grai)d 
Si^nioj;. He seemed also to stop before he had concluded his 
oration, which, liowcver, was a very immaterial circum- 
stance, as the tiragoman was previously acquainted with 
it, and had learnt it by hcarif. The answer of the Cai- 
niHcam being interpreted in French, there was some little 
hesitation in the proceedings, and his Excellency seem- 
ing as if about to retire, •the SAItan whispevcd something 
to the Caimacam, who began hobbling another speech, 
.and was again prompted by Mahmoud. This address 
being also interpreted, and received lilce the precedir\g, 
with a bow, the Sultan taking the purse In his hands, and 
saying a few words, delivered it to the CaiiAacam, who, 
hining first kissed the sleeve of his caftan, received the 
letter upon it as it covered both his hands, and saluted 
also the purse with his forehead, ffeiiding humbly to the 
earth. He then spoke a short se^ntence, and prejsented the 
purse to Prince Maroozi,* who repeated the reverence of 
tlic Caimacam, and, interprettng the words, put it into 
Uie hands of the Ambassador.. • 

Immediately afterwards his Excellency bowtd And 
withdrew, the audience having lasted t\yelve or fifteen 
minutes. On retiring, my attendant Eunuch hurried me 
iiriskly along, and dismissed me with a gentle push down 
llie step of the anti-chamber. The embassy , and^ the 
whole suite, then passed through tJ^e third and the second 
gate of the Seraglio, where we mounted our horses, and. 
waited for nearly an hour under a scorching sun covered 
with our fur robes ; and werq^ot permitted to move be- 
fore mid-day, nor until the Cspinacam with his suite had 
proceeded from the Dfvan on his iH^turnto the Porte, and 
all the Janivssaries had issued ri*oii> the second court. 
They came out roaring%nd running, many of them being 
children, and ?ill, in appearance, the very gcum of the 
city. ^ • 

i did not through the whole of the ceremony, observe 
‘Wiy of that silent sedatcncss and well-regulated conduct 
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in these soldiers, which attracted the admiration of early 
travellers, and rendered it douhtfid \^heyier they were 
men or statues!* But every merit which enabled Bus- 
bek to draw a comparison between the brave and disci- 
plined Turks of the age of ^olyman, and the courijLcrs of 
Christian princes, and to couch, *after the manner of Ta- 
citus, the ^•e]»n>of of contemporary Icllovv -subjec ts 
under the praise of baibarians, has long vanished and 
ceased to adorn the chaiactrr i>f tfie Janissary. 

The decline of this (01*4)8, whose name ^lone tilled Eu- 
rope with terror, and to \vht)m (he Ottoman Sultans havQ 
been more indebted for their sm ci‘Hses and iheir sufferings, 
than ever were tlie Roman Emperors to the Pretorian 
cohorts, inaygbe dated fi*bin tire reign of Amurath the 
Third, who permitted these soldiers to enrol their rhil- 
drwi in their order, and thus gave them an individual in- 
terest as citizens, as well as an independence of their 
sovereignitotally foreign to tln^ nature and d(*sigii of their 
original institution. When, from being children of the Iri- 
lute and of the Sultan, they acknowledged another fatlier 
than their Emperor, tiny began to he erpiaH} dangerous 
to the government affto the enemies of the Porte; and 
accordingly vveread, thaj having previously to this great 
change confined their tumujts tbJiK* times of an inter reg- 
mim, they broke into revolt for the first time, and 

murdered tfie governor of^ C3prus, in the reign of the 
prince y^’ho was the author of the impolitic innovation. In 
the time of his immediate successor they raised a rebel- 
lion in Constantimfple, and attemptcMl to depose Mahomet 
the Third; subsequently to that period they have several 
times dispt\^ed of the Turkish sceptre, and have been the 
origm of, and the actoi;s in, a quick succession of bloody 
^commotions, which, wlire it not for the standing examj»Ie 
before our eyes, might be judged inrompatible with (be 
existence of any empire. Many fruitless attempts have 
been made to destroy.their power. Bajazet the Sec (ntd, 
eyen whilst they were at tiie heig^it of their disc ipli»n\ 
and the first militas’y Ibody in the world, seems to lia\( 
ftrfes^en the future ill-effects of tlitir predominanc e, for Ik 
is saicl to have plannefl their cxtermiifS},tioii. Nassuli 
, 

* Dip^va erant preci^tte qihx spect(ivonU*v^alifjitr*t ppainzaroi inn nnUni . 
frni f)Vihn>' uvjvucU a^yrliipiis turn rJnInnU, nt me flni /iidn f' 

rcdiierrn^ homivc'^ up cm — Biisbcrj j. 01 . 
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Pasha, Vizier-A^zem to At^hnict the First, employed the 
Spahis and^ Toyces of the provinres for their subjeclion, 
but was finally sacrifo ed, and being too'^fat to be strangled, 
was ignominiously beheaded. 

Pelavir-Pasha, the Vizier of Osman, in the year 1620 
proposed the organisation of a new militia amongst the 
Curds, at the head of whom the Sidtan yvas to march 
froyn Damascus, and entirely destroy the whole body of 
the rebel soldiers; but tlie same Vizier added to this 
scheme a plan for the abolition of the Spahis or feudal 
liorsc, for the change of eVery establishment, even to the 
name of the city, and for the subjection of all E^irope. 
lie was cut in pieces, and one of his legs was seen at 
l*era by Sir Thomas Ro\Vc the Eng^Lsii Ambassador. 
Osman himself was deposed and murdered. 

That deterioration of discipline and order in the* Janis- 
saries, whicli is said to have been connived at by Jlaho- 
niet the Fourth, was more probably the effect of their in- 
creasing insolence and independent pe/wer. Those of 
tile present flay arc most of them artisans, who have been 
enrolled either as cliildren of these soldiers by their fa- 
thers. or have entered into tlic^corps for protection, and 
an increase of individual irjnportancc. The number of 
those who receive* tlii^ir pay (amounting fo about three 
pence daily for each iriaii) the Seraglio, is said by the 
last authority* to be forty thousand ; l/ut in the year 
1798 all the Janissaries enrolled in the capital ftnd the 
provinres amounted to more than four hundred thousand. | 
A late traveller, quoted by the •same writer, lliinks 
they are the most select and regular of the Turkish 
troops^ better dressedf and more regularly equipped ; but 
wliatcver may be the order of their cstmp, wliicli seems 
to have been the point considered by Dr. Whitman, 
their prowess in battle is comparatively despised, 
even by tlie ^^Furks thenjselves, and has been provcti 
by recent events inferior , to that of the provincial sol- 
d ery. The vast*dominion still possessed by the Otto- 
man Sultans, is upheld, neitlier by the real nor reputed 
vigour of the Janissaries, which is felt most, 1find may^ 
be almost s^ld to be formidalTle only at {Constantinople. 

* Present State* of Tlirivcy, p. 174. • • 

I r ihi. an (It*- li( 1^1 c mens cte I’Empire Ottoman, com 

nt)vi' par Maljmoml I’:nt Pflenib, 8;r. Oon^^tuntinople^ p 17. 



Tliejnl'eriority of* tlic army of tlie Turks to that of 
any Christian power, may be caused, perjiians, more by 
the improved tactfrs of the latter, than by tne decay in 
ihe military discipline of the former nation. Whatever 
respective jiroportion we give H) these two efficient pipn- 
ciples, the total inequality of a contest between the Otto- 
man troops ari^I a disciplined European force, has been 
*of late years decided in a manner that may justify ^our 
belief in the victories of the Greeks, *of Alexander, and 
of the Romans themselves. « , 

From the founder of the dynasty each of their suc- 
cessive sovereigns, during a period of two hundred and 
sixty-five years, had led his armies in person to the 
field : their career* of victory, Scarcely interrupted by the 
misfortunes of Bajazet, seemed to pnunise universal do- 
minior#; and, wliether from their own strength or the 
weakness of their antagonists, they continued in tlic 
reign of Solyman still to flourish, to pn dominale, and 
to extend daily t^c boundaries of their empire.* Kioprili 
Alustapha Faslia averred, that all the successors of that 
Sultan had been tyrants or fools ;■) but tliC spirit of the 
])eoplo survived that of th? sovereigns ; and the Turkish 
power has generally been supposed most formidable dur- 
ing the administration of Aclimct Rioprili, wlio held the 
government for twenty ycars^rand died in tlic year IGTG. 
In the war which began in 1072 and ended in JG80, the 
llkrairfe was conquered and Poland made tributary; and 
in the second Imperial war of the same reign Vienna was 
besieged, and only not^aken. From that time the terror 
of the Turkish arms has gradually subsided, and subse- 
quently ^to thet victorious massacres of Eugene, which 
dictated the peace of C^idovitz in 1699, and restored 
Transylvania to the empire, the powerful states of Eu- 
rope have, in the opinion of most writers, been prevented 
from the expulsion of the Oilmans from Tiurope, only 
by their interested jealousies, and mutual dissensions. 
Yet although the existence of this b&rbarian power in 
the most flourishing vegions of^ Europe, confined on 
every siife by hostile kingdoms, or by an element pos- 

t * 

* ^^estis fiurentt dominantur^ iwperii Jines quotidiejpu- 

epist i. p, G3,*cclil. Dxon. 

r Mars'f’li, Stjlo Milluirt-, p. 28 Decline and Fall^ cap. Ixv 
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sessed by Chri^ians^ has been for a century re.^ardcd 
as a reproach to all civilised nations^ and a standini^ won- 
der, it must b(? acknowledged, that the decline of the Ot- 
toman empire has by no means been so rapid, nor its 
disgraces so repeated an|} uninterrupted, as casual ob- 
servers are apt to believe. 

In the reign of Achmet the Third the Russians were 
worsted by the Turks, and lost by the p<?aGc of Prutlu 
The Austrians ha^e gained but little honour or advan- 
tage in any of their late wars witli the Porte ; and not- 
witlistandiii^ the splendid successes of Gallitzin and 
Romanzow, and the cessions of the peace at Kains^rgi in 
1774, tlie Sultan withstood with honour and success the 
iinitcd arms of Catharine Dtid Joseph in the succeeditig 
war, when all Europe expected that the partition of his 
dominions was inevitable and at hand. The Prhicc do 
liigne, who served in the campaigif, by asserting in his 
memoirs that there was nothing formidable^in the Turks, 
if their bare right arms and their shouts/werc disregard- 
ed, implies that they had not lost all their terrific quali- 
ties. The incredible exploits and slaughters of Suwarrof 
seemed the forerunners of fall ; and the peace of 
1790 was considered a permission for them to exist and 
linger a little longi?r^t)ii tht confines of l!t»c European 
i oiitiiient. Since that perM;^!, hovever, they have had to 
( onteiul witli the same foes, and with thc*tvvo most for- 
midable of existing nations, neither of wbicb Jiad«befoi.if 
been known to them as enemies. After losing a king- 
dom, for Egypt may be so denoranated, and after be- 
holding a hostile licet under the walls of tlicir capital, 
they were railier triumphant than worslf d ; and, witli 
respect to ourselves, were equj^lly unsubdued by *our at- 
tacks as they were successful by our assistance.* 
seemed fated that they should gain no less by our.woak- 
ness than by mir strength, and that when, we were to 
commit a folly, and sustaifi a si^Iitary discomfiture, both 
the one and the other were^to conspire to their advantage. 
The English could conquer Ej^yptforthe Turks, but not 
for themselves, and tlieir victorious fleets werd for the 
first time disgraced, in a contest with a nation against 
whom it was impossible to anticipate a farture.*'^* 

• • • ’ 

* Sfc in tlie Apendix the paper iw which iKc expcdilin’i to the \):r 
dandles lb noticed at Icn^Ui 
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The mismanaj^erncnt, forbearance, policy, and mutual 
rivalry of the Etiji^lish, Frenrli, and Muscovites, are 
looked upon as hatine^ been the best proteitoi^s of the Ot- 
tomans : no one iina.^iiies that the inherent strength of 
the pco|)le ran oppose any obstacle to immediate subiec* 
tiori. Let tlie cause be what it w ill, < the fart is the same ; 
the late pea( e at Bucharest^ has intrenched but little on 
•^the (lomiiii(Mis*of the Sultans, who, with neither a llect^ 
nor an army that ran ccmimarid respect, retain the faiVest 
islands, and the most favonrpd regions of southern Eu- 
rope, The justice and wisdom of expelling* them from 
that iv)rtion of the continent which they have so long 
possessed# niay be discussed by any one accustomed to 
similar speculations ; but theqiiesti/m of the facility with 
which this objef t might bo accomplished, is more com- 
petentty handled by those who have studied the charac* 
ter of tlie Turks o?i‘the spot, and have enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of s^ine personal intercourse witli their para- 
i!oxi( al nation. ^ 

The internaldissensionsof the Porto, and the rebellitniof 
the provinces, although they invite tlie invader, would 
not contribute to his success, if the crusade which Mr. 
Eton and other writers have thought it their duty to 
preach again.^t the Turks, sliouhUbe.evi r altempted by 
the united forrOwS of the Chrij^lari kings, the standard of 
Mahomet would unite all the children of Islatnisin, and 
*tjie m"cM*ch„of regular and fnia/ly v ictorious armies v\onld 
be impeded by obstacles which their conlldt in e in tin ni- 
sei ves, and their contempt of ilieir enemies, would not 
permit thorn to foresee. The obstinate fury religious 
zeal, and the ]^aiour of despair, would arouse the sh‘epy 
vigour of tlieir character^ and call forlii efforts which, 
vvitlmut proving equally ftinnidabhs would bo as spirited 
and UKiininidUs as those which led them on to conquest, 
and founded their mighty monarchy on the ruins of the 
four enipirvs.* Witliou^ an ^ly, their capital and their 
islamls must at any time be af the im^’cy of a maritime 
power, and it ran barclly be thoucht that any resistance 
to a rfgblar army by land, woufd be so effectual as to 

• t 

• « 

Crim^tone, tlie contiiuiator of Knolles’ History, says, iliat tlie 
7'iirk;sli ni.iiiarthv is i'''>ii ide^ upon the f&ut empires, the Assv run, 
Persian, Greeks u»id Uoman. , 
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aave thpm from the ‘necessity of final submission* JJut 
even supposing that the partition of Turkey should be 
ami( ably settthd ^by the Christian powers, it appears 
to me that the struggle would be protracted and san- 
guinary, and that the Mussulmans, like the volun- 
teers of Mecca who sfitacked the French in Egypt# 
would to a man quit the defence of their country and 
their religion only with their lives. [ say notliing of the 
extrem*e improbability*of any arrangement of contending 
interests, by which they would l)c left without a friend to 
defend tliemselves against the* union of all Christendom, 
^rhe report that the division of their European dominions 
was finally agreed upon at Tilsit, is now undei*stood to 
be altogether unfounded > and l»d such a trgaty been con- 
cluded, late events must show how many accidents may 
intervene to prevent even the commencement of the at- 
tempt. It may he added, that in case the effort had been 
made, the British cabinet, whose successful djplomarfes 
in the East and in the West, with the Perq/ans and the 
Four Nations, evince that they have no squeamish aver- 
sion to barbarous and unchristian alliances, would, most 
pi obably, have stood firm by the Mussulmans, and exert- 
ed every effort in oppose the partition. 

The Frencli, who Ipave beeit supposed to l<9ok with a 
greiMly eye u|)on all the shoi*^s of the Mediterranean, 
were the cause and first mo^ers of a project to retard 
Uie decline of the Ottoman prfwer, and to introduce speb 
reforms into its military and naval establishments, as 
sliould enable it to keep pare with the^ improving tactics 
of its Christian enemies. Hence the origin of the Ni- 
y.ani-Djedid, and the new constitution of .Selim the 
Third. • 

This Sultan, wiio succeeded tolhe throne pn the death 
of his uncle Abdulhamid in 1788, evinced at an early* 
period of his reign, a determination to attempt some 
change in the organLsution the forces of the empire, 
and in the internal }dministS*atiofi of the government. 
The cabinet, or great council of'state’it, was more frS- 
qucntly assembled than informer iH^rgns, and dimiiushed 

* II is composcvl of lljc Kehayah-Bej* the Teftenlsy-Eflendi, the 
ripis-rJk'iul), the Clnaiis-liaslie, die Capuchin-Pasha, the TiraHane 
t'-mini, il'e two Cuzy-asJ^iS and those ip o%c , the Staifthoul-Ei- 

Voh..lK 3 B 
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the labours as well as the importance bf the Grand Vizier. 
Yiissuf-Aga^ the intendant of the Valide^ and Hussein, 
the Capudan-Pasha, were in possession of tiie confidence 
and the power of their master, and they had an active 
coadjutor in Mahmoud Ra^^f-Effendi, a virtuous and en- 
lightened minister, who, after 'passing through 'all the 
subordinate degrees of office, and receiving the more im- 
portant behefit of an intercourse with civilised society at 
Vienna, Paris, and the Court of London, where ‘he was 
attached to the Turkish I^egation, was raised to be Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign. Affairs, and ds Reis Efferidi 
was entrusted with the execution of those projects ot 
wfiich he had been the most strenuous adviser, and had 
arranged the original plan. TJie Sultan himself is said 
to have received the suggestions of the French and other 
Fi;^nk residents of the capital, and his ministers availed 
themselves of thejr skill and personal service. 

*It woul^ be impossible to find an instance in the an- 
nals of any country, of an attempt equal to the new con- 
stitution of Sciim, either in the magnitude of its design, 
or the decisive originality of its bold innovations. The 
re-establishment of an immense empire upon its former 
basis was the proposed result, and this was to be accom- 
plished bj* a total change of tfiafjonal character. The. 
efforts of Peter the Great^* stupendous as they were, had 
been directed to a melioration of his subjects, which, 
compared to the reform intended by Selim, was slow and 
partial* Inveterate prejudices were to be forcibly and 
suddenly correcte(|j; ignorance established and protected 
by religion and law, was to be dis|)elled by the introduc- 
tion of suspected sciences and dangerous arts. 
Mussulman was to become the friend and the juipilof the 
Infidel. But Selim wwA unequal to the task, and althnugli 
'deficient neither in virtue, nor perhaps in power, he was 

t 

fendi, the Nakib-Ulsheraff, (Chief of the Emirs), Ihe Aga of the Ja 
nissarics, the Gebege-Basire (CoaF\mander of the Military Stores), the, 
Tppge*Bashe, the Arabdge-Bashe (Chief^f the Wagon Train), the 
Aga of the Sipahylers,^ an* abolished corps ; the Selictarler-Agassy 
(Cocnivander of the Swordmen, al^ abolished), the Nichandgi EI 
fendi, the Tarapa-Emini (hosier of the Mint), the Coumbaradgi 
Bashe (General of the Bombadiers), LaghoumdgitBashe (General of 
the Miners). The reader may consult Tableau de la Cour Ottoman, 
p. 108, foV other details of, the ministry t)f /he interior. 
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not possessed of that commanding genius which alone can 
dare to violate the habits of a whole nation. He was 
wanting eithepin '\)ruclence or in resolution ; he was too 
hasty, or not sufficiently decisive. Others may think that 
the Turkisli character is not j3usccptible of the intended 
improvement, and that tlie end was no less unattainable 
than the means were imprudent. Should, however, a 
more fortunate master persuadd the Turks of some fu- 
ture age to consent to their own aggrandisement, the 
successors of the present generation will revere the me- 
mory of the sovereign, who Jdst his crown and his life 
in the noble endeavour to give force and stability to 
his empire, by improving the moral capacity of his 
subjects. , ft 

Fortunately wc are able to judge of thc'^cveral provi- 
sions of the Nizam-Djedid, by tlic account ofthe institu- 
tion written by Mahmoud Rayf-Effendi, composed inUe 
French language, and printed at tlie Imperial press. ^ 
The introduction of printing has always beeh violently 
opposed by the Ulema, and the copiers of Tusuk-Bazar. 
Achinet the Third attempted the establishment of a press 
near the kiosk of Kiat-IIanc, but Jiis Armenian printers 
were obliged to desist ^ and tlic buildings fitted up fop the 
establisliment, were converted to other purposes. Selim 
erected a large edifice jrt Scutari, and the necessary ma- 
terials were procured, as well^hs an adequate number of 
persons qualified to superintend tlic establishment, and 
to execute the mechanical part of the labours. Whether 
from the want of attention or of a demand for the com- 
modity, only forty different books wievl produced in twelve 
years. The building was spacious, and well adapted 
for the pui pose, but contained only one pAss. Jhcre 
were, however, six presses in School of Design at 
Ters-llane, whose principal productions were a Greek 
grammar, and a, dictionary of the Turkish Arabic/ and 
Persian languages. • . 

• The following is the full title of the treatise : Tableau des Noii;- 
Veaux Refflemens de VEmpire^lttonian, coi^pos^ par Mahmoud Rayl- 
Kftendi. ci-devant Secretaire de TAmbassade Imperiale, pr«sde la 
(jour d*Anffleterr£. Imprime dans la Nouvelle Imprimene du Genie 
sous la direction d’Abdurrhamin Effendi, professcur du Geometneet 
d’Alg€bre,a Constantino^let.1798. ^ 
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The first attention of the Sultan was directed to the 
renovation of liis armies and navies: indeed it was his 
principal aim and as his subjects were^ Turks and a 
nation of soldiers^ it must not be considered as a mere 
charij^e of tactics in the forces of the empire. As the re- 
gulations were intended for a people who had every thing 
to learn, some articles of the new constitution may raise 
a smile in the unwai'y reader, who is accustomed to the 
establishments of civilised states ; and tiiose who decide 
on the merit by the success of an innovation, may 
think the details of abollsl^ied ordinances scarcely de- 
serving of regard. But a view of the proposed improve- 
meiits might be valuable, if it was only to convey to us 
the clearest notion of the deficiences which they were 
intended to correct, and which are, in fact, the existing 
errors of the Turkish system. 

The new regulations of the Ottoman empire bear the 
datf. of 1796. The levy of twelve thousand m«‘ii, who 
were to be disciplined according to the principles of Eu- 
ropean tacticjt, and armed in every rcs|)ect like the sol- 
dier of France or England, although inserted at the end 
of Mahmoudis treatise^ v\as the chief arrangement. The 
new troops were to wear a uniform, and tliey were to be 
taught the ^manual exercise, vvlii( h the regulations 
contain a minute detail, and' a representation in one large 
plate. Ill order to detach Viiem as much as possible from 
the Janissarit^s, it was resolved tlicy should belong nomi- 
nally to Mie corps of Bostandges. whose red bfinnet they 
were to wear when at home, althougli they were to change 
it for a lighter cap df the same make and siiape uiion ac- 
tual service. 

For these CJostandge fusilcers (Bostany Tufenktehissy) 
as they were called, wegc erected handsome barracks in 
t^e middle of a down, three miles to the north-east of 
Pera^ capable of containing fifteen lln^usand soldiers. 
Levend Tchifllik was su|ifilied with an exeirising- 
ground, shaded on evwy side with avenues of limes, a 
mairble kiosk for the re/'eption of ttic Sultan, a mosck 
with baths fountains mid resrrvi^rs, a spacious saloon or 
refectory, a powder-magazine, and rows o^ sliops for ar- 
mourers and sutlers. c 

Fnr Hie same purpose barracks ere constrnrtrd also 
at Scutari for thirty IhtJusand men/ with a railed enclo- 
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sure for the excrrtse of the soldiers, and all other conve- 
niences similar to those of Levend Tchifllik. Near these 
barracks SeliPkn fluilt a mosck, and the range of wiile re- 
guiar streets for the cotton and silk manufacturers which 
have been before noticed. » 

Tfie inspector of tl*^ new troops was one of the prin^ 
cipal men of the empire : thejr commander was a Ca- 
pidge-Bashe, assisted by an intendant, twd commissa- * 
ries, knd two clerks? Each regiment, commanded by a 
Bin-Bashe, consisted of one. thousand and eighty pri- 
vates, divided into twelve oompanies ; and to these were 
attached ninety-sixTopges (or cannoniers), sixty Arabd- 
ges (or carmen), twenty-four Sakas (or water-carriers), 
and seventy-two attendants^ called Cara-Colloutches, 
with their proper officers. Each company had a field- 
piece, and was commanded by a captain, two licuten^ints, 
an ensign, a tchaouchi (or sergeant) and ten corporals. 

That the military bodies attached to the regular trbops 
might be effective, a reform was introduced into all their 
departments. The Topges were improved in every re- 
spect: their old barracks were demolished* and' new ones 
were built on a regular and bette.* plan. Large quarters 
were assigned to them for tbeir daily exercise. The 
Topge-Bashe, or cogfimander'bf the corps, was regiiUiriy 
paid, and received the hon6ui*s of the tail ; a Nazir (or 
intendant), with a Kiatib (or'commissary),yvere added to 
their establishment. New Vegiments were raised ^ witli ' 
proper officers and fusileers, and the uniforms of the of- 
ficers and men were furnished by government, and were 
different from each other. A commandant* an assistant, 
eight cannoniers, and ten fusileers, belonged to eacli 
cannon. In firing, the captain of the gun stood wkh four 
topges on the right, the lieutenant with four on tlie lelt, 
and five fusileers were placed on either side of the canno>i. 
Every day, excepting Tuesdays and Wednesdays,* they 
were exercised by five regteients at a time ; and the ar- 
tillery was practisifd with *81101*10 the valley of Sweet 
Waters. The exercise with the unloaded cannon took 
place OH each holiday the barracks. Surgeons* were 
added to the corps. The guns4:hemsGives, of every class, 

'• • 

• The details in the treatise are much nioi*e minute tJj an, those given 
above, which contain raJher the spirit of the*regulations than the rc’ 
gulaticms themselves. 



were improvcdf nuJ CHst on a new nfodeh They were 
allotted .oeparatcl^' by distinguishing marks to tlieir dif- 
ferent regiments^ and the whole service vvas Iso contrived, 
that thr'ee days were sufficient to prepare any portion of 
the artillery for immediate aotivity.* 

The Arabdges, or troops of tfte wagon-train, were 
also reformed. Tlie llaslic^ was allowed a regular salary, 
and the same*distinction as the commander of the Topges ; 
whilst new regiments of men anil officers, paid and clothed 
hy the government, were enrolled in the former corps, and 
attachedto the cannnnicrs,\vit^i whom they always exercis- 
ed. To every gun-carriage were assigiied one officer and 
five privates ; and to every tumbril the same number. Bar- 
racks were built foi* them noar those of the Topges, with 
shops and stajiilcs, the repairs of which were superintend- 
ed bjf tlic principal officers in quarters. They had a 
body of carpenters^ smiths, saddlers, and farriers, be- 
side^a moun/ed corps, with acommandantand subalterns, 
for dragging Um 5 cannons, which were under the same 
regulation as tlic Arabdges, and were tauglit to act 
on foot wuh the cannoniers. The tumbril followed the 
gun, with five privates end an officer, who learnt to halt 
at a word. On the march provisions were regulated by 
a commissary. • ^ , 

An important officer of stjate w^as named (not hy rota- 
tion as before, but for a permanency) Inspector of the 
povvdqr magazines. Formerly not half of the three 
thousand quintals of powder which should have been 
furnished by the throe manufactories of Constantinople, 
Gallipoli, and Salonica, were supplied by those establish- 
ments, and t^ quality had been daily deteriorating in 
such a'propoAion, that it^was unfit for any purpose but 
saluting ; so that althougli Turkey produces saltpetre in 
ahuntl^iice, the powder used for service was purchased 
from the Franks at sixty and seventy piastres the quin- 
tal. The price of this articleVas therefore doubled, and 
expert artisans were hired fof the construction of mills 
as w*ell as for the service of the manufactories. The 
inagaiines of Constantinople w%re repaired and aug- 
mented, and a large similar construction^was built at 
0 » 

* Mahmoud Rayf concludes the regulations for the Topges with 
:hc following encomium*. lir^lemais de^iulUm SeHm JJL pour Ic 
df.'j Topfi 'vro' sf,nt (Tunc lonffornmic. Page 24. 
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Kutchuk-Chemedge, near the capital. The salaries of 
the workmen were tripled, and foreigners were paidi'rom 
five hundred* to ti thousand piastres a month ; and that 
the necessities of the state might not impoverish the sub- 
ject,^ wood and all other articles wei*e bought at the cur- 
rent’ price. Ten thjusand quintals of powder, ciglit 
times stronger than that of the ancient manufacture, 
were soon furnished by the ne\v mills ; andif this quan- 
tity had not been sufficient, the supply might have been 
increased to thirty or forty thousand quintals. 

The Bombadiers, anciently furnished from the Ziam- 
etlis and Timars, or military fiefs, underwent a total 
change by the new regulations. They were all to'have 
a fixed pay. A noble, barrack, containing a refectory, a 
mathematical school, a foundery, work-slitjps, magazines, 
and a musck, was built for them at the low'er end of the 
harbour, below the arsenal. An Inspector, taken from the 
great officers of state, and the Reis-£ffcndi, were charg- 
ed with their superintendence ; and they weVe under tlie 
orders of a commandant, an intendant, {flid a commissa- 
ry. Ten bombadiers, five cadets, and one lieutenant, 
were allotted to each mortar : five mortars made a com- 
pany, and were under the command of a lieutcnant-iii- 
chief: fifteen mortars /:om posed a brigade,# and the bri- 
gades were known l)y separate marks. The lieutenants 
and cadets wore uniforms different froin those of the 
men, and the whole corps was to be distinguisiied frorn« 
the Miners by a red riband in the turban. They were 
ordered to exercise every day during summer at the 
barracks, and study at the mathematical school ; and 
finally, the commissary of the body was obliged to read 
aloud all the regulations, both old and new, at the bar- 
racks every month. ’ • 

The Miners, a corps much neglected, were increased, 
and attached by the new* constitution to the Bombddiers, 
in whose barracks they occupied two sets of quarters, 
Tliey w*erc dividetj^ into two clilsses : one of which stu- 
died the art of mining, wdiilst»the others applied them- 
selves to every branch of military architectijro, and 
might more properly have beijn called engineers. They 
were governed by a Bashc and an Intendant ; and were 
instructed by the proSessors and assistants of Ibe mathe- 
matical school, who were directed^* to write instructive 





treatises. The miners Furnished by the old system^ tliat 
is, tiiosc who were possessed of military fiefs, and the 
cadets raised by.the new constitution, Vstnployed them- 
selves daily (excepting on Tuesdays and Fridays) in 
drawing plans and designing /nodels in wood and plaster, 
the most ingenious and best constructed of which were 
presented to the Grand Vizier. In summer they were ex- 
ercised in exploding real' mines, and in laying out in- 
trenrhments and ramps. Once in avery six wecks^tliey 
underwent a general examination, of wliich an exact re- 
port was presented to the C/rs^^id Vizier ; and each month 
the secretary recited the regulations in presence of the 
students, subjoining an exhortation to strict duty and 
good conduct. ^ 

The marine ^vas put under the superintendence of a 
ministry, foisned on the plan of the European admiral- 
ties ;'and the offi('ia) details, which had been formerly en- 
trusted to the Capudan-Paslia alone, were conducted by 
the Ters-HAne Emini and his assistant officers* Fhc 
command of vessels had usually been set up to sale ; hut 
Hiissein-lfasha undertook the examination of the candi- 
dates ; and retaining suob only as wer*e fit for the service, 
placed the unemployed on a list, to be elected in rotation 
to the vacant ships, and to attend /n the mean time to the 
fleet in harbour. The pay of the cilptains was increased, 
and the invalids were allowed a permanent provision. 
None of them were either degraded or punished without 
bcingToufid guilty of a capital crime. The officers of 
each ship were ordered to be in active employ during 
summer and winter/and their pay to be according to 
their rank, their rank according to their merit. A Cap- 
tain of^he poft was chosen from the active commanders ; 
and it was required of h^i that he should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the regulations of the Admiralty, and 
know*how to write and read. The same wi)fficer was, to- 
gether with the Captain, furnished with an account of the 
ammunition, stores, and the <whole outfit of each man- 
of-war. He was assisted by an intendant in victualling 
and i^fitting the fleef^and alUembezzlement was pu- 
nished with adexjuatc severity. For the same end, tlie 
sails, cables, md every article of each vessel, were dis- 
tinguished by a particular mark. .The stones were no 
iongcr bought at a liied low price, bu^ according to iheir 
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current value by Ae intendant^ whose purchases and, ac- 
counts were inspected try the Captain of the Pt>rt and 
tlie Commissioners of the Admiralty. Five hundred car- 
penters, one hundred and fifty borers, and forty appren- 
ticesi^rrtained at the formcr^alary of twelve paras a day, 
and paid monthly, wef^e raised and attached to the fleet ; 
and a certain portion of them ;svcre distribi^ed into the 
ships ^during the summer cruise, whilst the remainder 
were reviewed daily, and exercised at the arsenal. To these 
were added t\yo hundred Egyp4ian calkers, fed and clothed 
at tlie expeiTse of the state, atid lodged in barracks behind 
tlie admiralty. The ships were formed on a plan entirely 
new, and so strongly as to keep the sea four years without 
material repair; tliey were Imppered ; ai|d the powder- 
barrels were also changed for large copper canisters. In- 
stead of the thirly or forty fires w hich were formerly ^ieeYi 
in a ship of tlie line, one large furnace was provided,for 
Cooking tlie provisions of the crew, who were no longer 
served with six months’ provisions individually, and al- 
lowed tlieir Maltese slaves for attendants, but rtreived a 
breakfast of olive sallad, and a ration of pilaf on Fridays 
and Mondays, and of soups on *othcr days, from the 
ship’s store. , 

Diy docks, calking lvfsins,.a harbour for fiffy new gun- 
boats, and all the necessary appurtenances of a great ar- 
senal, were built at tlie edge /if the water at Tcrs-llane, 
and designs for similar contrivances were to bci applied . 
to the other principal harbours of the empire. A line-of- 
battlc ship of three decks, a frigate, a f:orvette, and a brig, 
all copper-bottomed, were launched in one day dui'ing the 
year 1797, from the docks of Ters-Haiie. was pr«)vi- 
ded that two ships should perform their manoeuvres once 
a year in front of Besliik-Tash,*or Ain-Alay Kavak, in 
presence of the Sultan, w ho was to distribute rewards to 
Uic most expert of the oflicers and the crew ; and it w^as 
also enjoined that the grantees cd* the court engaged in 
commerce, sliould plirchasc foreign-built merchantmen 
capable of standing the se^a at airscasons of the year^ and 
accordingly of instructing the Turkish sailors in the more 
diflicult brancjles of practical itavigation. An academy 
was built at the arsenal for the education oi caijets, who 
were furnished wnth C(/hipeteiit ix*ofi^ssors, and were di- 
vided ftito two classes, the one being instructed in naval 
. VoL, u. , 1 c . 
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ai’cljitccture, and the other in navigation. This and every 
other department f)f the marine^' were confided to tiie su- 
perintcndcncc of Messrs. Rhodes and Beno\t, the gentle- 
men before mentioned in these Letters. 

In addition to these institiK^ions for the formation of the 
new troops and their attached corjlfe, and the improvement 
of the Ottonjan navies^ a general regulation provided, that 
the Janissaries, amounting it was supposed to 400,000 
men, should bo exercised in tlie *^usc of the musket, 
with their Sakas and othcr.assistants, by foiij* regiments a1 
a time, twice in every week; from the 4tli of May to the 
6th..of November, and as often in winter as the weather 
would permit. Once a year they were to march either 1<» 
the dovvns of J)a(jnt-Pasliat three miles from the capital, 
or to the valley of Sweet ^Waters, to be reviewed by the 
Sultan in person, ^rhe Gebeges, a sort of veteran batta- 
lion, for the guard of the depots, being more in number 
than sufficient for that j)tirpose, were to be exercised and 
reviewed will^ the Janissaries. Lastly, for victualling 
the arm^s, magazines were constructed on the l)annht% 
and other points *icar the seat of war, and a sum oi 
I i3,50(),000 piastres wa^ apjiropriated for puiThasing grain 
at the current price, and iK.jt at that fixed by the laws of the 
i\Iiri,or Imperial Treasury, for tjie. supply of the capital. 
The office of this department w'as built of stone in the 
first court of'the Seraglio, and the management of it was 
. assigned to a minister adequately remunerated, and sup- 
plied with assistants. 

in order to provHe for the increased disbursements of 
the public exchequer, it was found expedient to create a 
new i'cy<*nu4*, as well as to appropriate a portion of the 
torincr income (jf tlie st^te exclusively to the purposes of 
the resent instilution. To this end a treasury was formed, 
nudsr the controul of a great state officer, chosen from 
amongst the chief men of the empire/ with the title of 
Treasurer of the New^ Ban^ (Iradi Djedid Tcfterdary), 
and Iiispector of the new’ troops (Ta-aliinlu Asker Naziry). 

To increase his emoluments, the office of Second Minister 
of the *I‘ inanccs, w hich had alw^aysbecn held by a person 
of importance, and conferred the horioiii’s'qf a seat in the 
Divarr next to the Cliicf Treasurer, of a scarlet pelisse, 
and of a Jed !*orse,fW’as incorporfit«^d with the new place 
in the poi son of this Minister, to whom a sufficieirt nuin- 
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her of secretaries and other official assistants, all of tliem 
enjoying honourable appointments, were ^assigned. 

The revenues of the new treasury arose from a sale by 
auction of the tenths belonging to the Malikiane, (or fiefs 
held possessively), under tht annual value of fifteen thou- 
sand piastres, upon the death of the respective proprietors 
by whom they were farmed, and by an absolute appropri- 
ationjofthe tenths above that value, to be managed ac- 
cording to circumstances, for the benefit of the new bank. 
The duties og the inerchandis# of Constantinople, and on 
the tobaccos throughout the* empire, instead of being let 
out as formerly, flowed immediately into the treasury, 
and caused at once a considerable augmentation of reve- 
nue. The military fiefs (ZiAmeths and J'iinars) in the 
hands of unserviceablo owners, were confiscated, an esti- 
mation being made according to the census of these ^)ro- 
prictories collected in 1790; and a rule was cstabli^ihed 
for filling up all future vacancies, by cadetn capable of 
actual service in the cavalry of the Oxonian armies. 
I'he fiefs originally granted for the equipment rf the an- 
cient marine, were applied to the benefit of the new bank* 
I'he new taxes were a duty of two^paras, an okc on wine, 
and four on spirits for sale, levied on all Christian sub- 
and of one para ,«1 lic*^cf on sheep and goats, 'i'he 
tax on cotton, which was formerly an asper on every okc, 
and was farmed, was raised^to one para for the raw ma- 
Lei'ial, and two paras for the thread, and was paij into the. 
treasury. Gall-nuts were also taxed at one para, and 
currants at two paras an oke ; and thf# revenues of the new 
hank amounted in (he year 1798 to 3‘i,^2rj0,00() ])iastres. 

Such is the general outline of the Nizan|-Djedid. It 
would require a whole volume, ^ays Mahmoud Rayf, to 
enter into the detail of all the stfltutes wliich have been 
enacted relative to the different branches of the public re- 
venue ; hut althofigh a Jew only have bcencifciL this sanijAc 
will make known tha wisdoiti of the august sovereign to 
whom we arc indebted for t/ieir institution ; just as a single 
drop of water is sufficient to indicate tl^e existence of the river 
from which it jlows,^ if is not to he supposed that the 
designs of the •Sultan were seconded by the vigour and 
alacrity of his subjects in every article of*the intended 
• * * • 

* Tableau clc? Xoiiveaiix Kcj^kmens, p, 59 
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reform. Mr. Browne reports, that when bo visited the 
mathematical schools of the arsenal, there was a want of 
nothing but books and instruments, and thitt the profes- 
sors met togetlier to smoke ; and yet Dr. Pouquevillc 
speaks favourably of the pei-formance at the Academy 
of Design, directed by Mons. Ri(':ard, a French gentle- 
man of Toulpn, who taught a number of young Turks to 
draw charts and to engrave on copper, and had formed 
an incipient collection of some valuaole materials relative 
to Asia Minor, and the countries on the borders of the 
Black Sea. The grand object, the raising and the disci- 
pline of the Bostandge Fusileers, proceeded with rapidity, 
although the number enrolled did not amount to more 
than twelve thousand, and was not sufficient to occupy 
one-fourth the barracks designed for their reception. 
Thev-Topges evinced by their speedy improvement the 
efficacy of their rodent instruction. 

Selim, however, had been thrown upon evil times; 
and being the successor of a monarcli w ho, during his 
feeble reiK;n of tlurteen years, bad lost the Crimea, part 
of Bosnisr, Sebatz Cotziii, had to struggle against 
the misfortunes winch •nsiially forerun and prognosticate 
the fall of an empire. Tlie rebellions of the provinces 
(\vhich bad' been frequent since th«? reign of Mahomet the 
Third, when Carsan of Caramania raised the standard 
of I’evolt), w’e>**e multiplied in his reign ; and in the year 
I797f Ali of Albania, Passawand Ogloii of Widin, Mus- 
tapba of Mecca, and the Pashas of Damascus and Bag- 
dad, held their governments in open opposition to the 
Porte. Arabia was desolated by the Waliaubecs ; lion- 
inelia overrun w ilh brigands. The convulsions of France 
were destined to shake ^|ie earth from the banks of the 
Seine to the boi’dcrs oftSie Red Sea; and the dotninion ot 
the Qreat Nation was to he augmented by the dismem- 
berment of the Turkish provinces. Tbe'capital trembled 
at the Syrian victories of Bo^iaparte; and at the moment 
of ipdecision, when it was doubted »Mhether w ar should 
be declared against Ffarite, and tlie Mufti refused to issue 
his fttwdf the discontents of the* people were declared by 
repeated conflagrations, and Selim totterciF on his throne. 
The passagehf the Russians from the Blacll Sea through 
the straits, and tl»e ^ncjlioring of « j^hfistian fleet under 
the walls of the Seraglio, were no less an object of horror 
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than tlie fall of Egypt, ami the Sultan was emlangercd 
equally by his allies and by his enemies,* The exploits 
of Nelson and Abereromby recovered the Turks from the 
defeats of Gaza, Jaffa and Acre, of Aboukir and Helio- 
polii^; but the triumphant i^turn of their Christian allies 
from Corfu, and the second display of the Russian stand- 
ard under the walls of the capital, renewedjtheir jealou- 
sies ajid iliscords, which burst forth in the assassinations 
at Giilata, and the tlisturbances (before related) in the 
Suleymanie., The proceedings of the Sultan on these 
melancholy occasions, and the public punishment of the 
(klinquents, at the same time that they exasperated his 
subjects, might have failed to appease the cabinet of St. 
refersburgh, batl not a new turn been gi^cn to the poli- 
tics of that court, and the face of Europe l^een changed 
by the death of the Emperor Paul.f • 

I’hat event, and the subsequent general peace, quieted 
the apprehensions which had been enlertaitied from the 
external enemies of the Porte ; but the lyjommehccment 
of hostilities renewed the distresses of the empjjbe, and it 
soon appeared that the two great hell^rcnt powers were 
determined upon involving the Sultan in a war, whose 
features and general character were totally different from 
• • , 

• Admiral Utschnkow passed wUh his squadron, and war was de- 
clared against France, on the 10th of September, Mehemcd 

Ised Pasha, Grand Vizier, ;is welt as the Mufti, who refused Jo sign 
the declaration, was banished. • ^ • 

I Dr. Pouqiieville, who was at Constantinople when the affair oc- 
curred, relates, tli^at the Dragomans of lift; insulted nations were 
solemnly convoked, and that four of the offenders concerned in attack- 
ing Mr. De Tamara and his company in the mosck, were in their pre- 
sence strangled, whilst thirty \^ero severely bastinadoed (V«)age a 
. Constantinople, p. 186). Mons. Beau\^)^sins, who was confined in the 
Seven Towers with Dr. PouqueviUe, mentions, as has been before re- 
lated, that two were hanged (Notice sur la Cour du Grand Seig-ncur, 
p. 80), which I belirfjve to be the actual number. But the efl’ect pro 
dured on the Turks was equally prejudicial to the popularity (if the 
Sultan ; and it is certain that whepthe two Greeks, supposed to have 
been concerned in shotting the Kussian officers at Galata, ivere 
hanged, their bodies were taken from tlte gallows, and followed to the 
grave by a large body of Mussulmans, and even some Chwii»es at- 
tached to the arsenal— " an unheard-of honour, w^hen paid to the 
corpse of an infidel, a dog, a Giaour.”* Voir des Jiluyinlmr.ns derrieri 
i'i convoi dUui ihjidi'le, d*vn chien, (Tun dgiaoio'., cst vnr chosr iuoiiie / 
Jc !ruy(mtis po'iilivetnent cr fi^t, gne ne oeraitpq^ cro\jahlt‘ si /?> ?Ceusse 6tt 
sur ie,<i livuXy ct fti dcs tcmtffm ocuhircs rCcvssrnt dVinutani aitestr son (n* 
— \oti<‘^: sur la Cour du Grand Seigneur, j). 81. 



aitj'xontest in which Europe had hitherto been embroiled^ 
and whose principle was, indeed^ too universal to admit 
of the neutrality of any considerable independent state in 
any quarter of the globe. The intrigues which had bc- 
lbiH5 disturbed the civilised cdiirts of the continent, were 
transferred to the palace of the keis-Effrndi, and the 
Torte was fo« more than ttvvo years distracted between 
' allies, two of whom pleaded in union tlieir recent services, 
whilst the other advanced his existing preptniderance : 
Jlussia and England were ♦o try their strength against 
France in the Divan ; and thb Sultan was the sad spec- 
Latorof a contest of which be was himself the unwilling 
umpire, the ostensible object, and the proposed prey. 
The victory of o^thcr party alike menaced him with ruin : 
lie had to choose between the armies of France and the 
fleetsbf England. Wlieri tlie French Ambassador Gene- 
ral ^bastiani, and Jlie successes of Austerlitz, had des- 
troyed the f^nmer equilibrium, and were found an over- 
match for Prin^ Italinski and Mr. Pole,* one of the 
tlireateneA alternatives was at once brought into view : 
the Porte was thcrWMi formed, that the aiinks andjieetfi of 
the allies were to receive a new im]mli>e.\ I’he new im- 
jnilse was the advance of Russians in Moldavia, and 
the appearance of a British s.qiiaifmrr at Constantinople. 
The war with Russia commenced : the distress of the 
Sultan was dally increased ; J\nd notwitstanding his affec- 
tion fftr his favourite Sebastiani, he would willingly have 
retained the friendsliip of his other ancient allies. He 
had not, however, th€ choice of impartiality, and was not 
even to continue his attentions to tiie French Ambassador, 
the unnrecedcfited honours paid to whom, was one of the 
partlcinar grievances of which the English Plenipoten- 
tiary thouglit himselfohliged personally to complain, as well 
as of 4lie disgrace of those Turkish ministers who had 

4 

* A severe domestic calarftity hall renderej^l llie Ambassador Mr. 
ArbuMinot, incapable of* atlencluig“ lo his ofBcial duties, and the rda- 
lions between Great Britain and the yorle were carried on by the 
Sccretar/of'Lej^ation, Mr. W Pole. 

f Papers presented bv His Majesty’s command ^o the House of 
i;omnionst, purs'iAnt to their adilress of' the 16th of March,' 18Urf. Note 
I'rom the Hon CMiarles Arbulhuo^to the Reis.Kffeiidi, dated 

i'L'Yuk-dcre, 'd'Dth Aiig'usf, ISftc?, * 



Asecn concerned id forwarding the triple alliance between 
England^ Russia, and the Porte.* 

Never was sovereign so situated between two nego- 
tiators, one armed with the power of the land, the other 
with that of the sea ; bothyrio all appearance, able to de- 
stroy, but neither c£i^)ahle of protecting him against his 
antagonist. The precipitate flight of the British Ambas- 
>^ador had scarcely relieved him from tlie embarrassment - 
of rnfiking a sclccti(fn between one of the menacing par- 
ties, when hi^s capital was alaymed for the first time by the 
, presence of* a hostile force, and the last of calamities 
seemed reserved for the reign of Selim. , 

The good fortune whicli interposed to save the scat of 
empire was not extended to4he sovereigp, and the evils 
which were inevitable from the triumpli of f ither power, 
gathered last around him, even from the day which saw 
the city of the Faithful delivered fi1)m the insults of a 
<Miristian flag. The success which freed his subjects troru 
their fears dissolved also their union, ^le di^ntented 
of the capital began to murmur at a inor^ch wjTose reign 
had been a tissue of misfortunes, anj^iey foiJnd subject 
for complaint even in the event WliHfu had contributed to 
their preservation. The employment of the Infidels- for 
the protection of the Rtilievers, and their sdbsequeiu ho- 
noui H, but above all, the increasing kindness with which 
the General Sebastiani was received at a4l hours in the 
Seraglio, and enjoyed famifiar converse with yie Sultan* 
himself, became a constant topic of animadversion 
amongst the Ulema, who connected *vith this conduct the 
predilection vvliicli Selim had always evinced for the sci- 
ences and the arts of the Franks, and const|ued the whole 
series ot his measures into a sj^stematic attack uiloii the 
religion and the fundamental ISws of the empire. The 
.liuiissaries united with the ministers of the law, and were 
uilh flicilily pefsuaded that the innovations of the Sultan 
had been directed principalTy agjiinst themselves. In the 
fcjrmation of tlie new troops, anil all the regulations of the 

Nizam-Djedid, tlicy felt tiie dfercaso, and foresaw the 

• • • 

See the san?c note to the Reis-EtfTencli, in which his Excellency 
Ml* Arbulhnot notices these points; but with the inlrRdnctioniof, I mil 
fnnit to miviiion^ See. and an nj’owal that he did not wish to •interfere in 
tl\e internal adminislratfin of affairs. Siicif lorms of rhetoric are, I 
r’ esunYc, fiiUyundcrstood bv diplomatists as well as common writers. 



extinction of their inBuence^ and being' themselves deter- 
mineVl upon revolt, they did not delay tp furnish others of 
the military bodies of Constantinople with a plausible 
pretext for resisting the Imperial ordinances. They 
fbnnd a chief to encourage and direct their sedition iq the 
person of Mousa-Pasha, the Caitn'acam. This man had 
been for twenty years the ^port of tlie ruling Turks, had 
‘ repeatedly lost his pashaliks, and been deprived of his ho 
noiirs, and as he had borne all his Vlisgraccs with a pa- 
tient shrug, bad acquired a«reputation for siibmi^Ve hu- 
mility and resignation, which •hut ill {^rcpptteij the fe- 
rocity and turbulence of his natural chai^acter. The real 
sentiments of his ambitious mind, however nicely con- 
cealed by the l^bitual dissimulation of his carriage, were 
discerned by^the penetrating eye of the famous Djezzar 
PaslKi of Acre, who foretold of him that he would be the 
cause of many troubles. The ministers of the Porte and 
the Multan bad not the good fortune to make the same 
discovc^:y, and at the period that some suspicions were en- 
tertained Ithat tn^ grandees of the empire might oppose 
the innovliting nHv^.sures of the cabinet, Mnnsa was cho- 
sen to fill the imporCart^: post of Caimacam, as a person 
who, free from ambition, ^ould hazard no intrigue, and 
would be content with the p^geatTt.»*y without aspiring to 
the power of his office, ^arcely was ho invested with 
tlie caftan, when he resolve^ to pay himself the debt of 
yevenge, ^m\ contrived, though without throwing off the 
mask, to fulfil the prophecy of Djezzar, and to act the 
most unworthy part in the most disgrac^ul revolution 
wliicli has stained the Ottoman annals. Retaining his out- 
ward devoti(}n and obedience to Selim, he privately fo- 
mented the discontents oi the Janissaries, and employed 
the apprehensions of thc*one,and the menaces of the other, 
to destroy such of his fellow ministers as he had long con- 
sidered the objects of iiis h^te, and had" singled out for 
proscription and punishments 
The first symptom of the general \llsHffection was dis- 
played amongst the garrisons in the castles and forts of 
the Aokphorus, the protection ot which had not been for- 
gotten, amongst the numdi^oiis reforms of tlje new consti- 
tution. ^ Tfic old forts liad been much improved, and new 
defences raised on etich^lde of the*rr,nal. The guards at 
each battciy were augmented, and a Nazir with hbnour 
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vo[(^u r,() iiiinseit oisiii inimical to thf,J^^iysaaries« a^icl Dial 
arrival he Hgainst 

by arsajihg; . tbs' body 

|M^,;sYSt'.thfite9]t«mS’iiy; of al|,j.he ri?!|^|ft8- .prevalent, at 
^fsjJa;^ in Gniistairttin»i^ei:conf^u>jtirt%«^^^ tliat 

aA opl>nslti6», or the Cnima- 

<am# ^voold rliat^ qidma^^^ iftsorgents and cros^ifd 
tiifl/rebSlfitiiiJiiciitiot tbS traifdr iucnvailrd, ami wjtl» a citf?* 

' ii»g0ttuHy,‘l»'|i^ idcliide-in -{.he prosrriptlnpi, the' 

naih»%Sr tlfoiiiMd a»d;inno nien* the Rehayafa Bey 
and ^ word yalled to a {^ttferance with 

JMhii'nA^ andiihh; iSaving the room, rnsuspirioUh of their 
dangh|^,lw|iiStii^ied.away to the serond gate, and strang- 
led. TpeidUinhSr of heads , presented to tJie Janissaries 
early on the mO^ningof the 29th, vin^i^yfen ; but the ruf- 
fians rising ihi their insolence, were n&i satisfied with the 
bloftd^ offedinj^ and recognising the aged vh.tiins of the 
resentittent bf Mousa, declared that they had required 
another^acAfice. « TAe heads were not ihdse of the ene- 
mies wf^ punit^ment they had demanded.** Tim* Sidtan 
hearing t^s tast^teiligence, sent for the Muiti, and on 
learning raatjie: his advice, found that he ^ad 

ceased to » , ■ 

The Janii^!|i|i»^»1te^|^by the traite Mousa, had 

already fonit4t|i^'>^;inte^ 

tan retired to tfw fl»dsck'pf the f^fW, and wrappin^iin- 
.self in^tlie robe of Mahomet, 'took his seat in the corner 
ofthe'sanftuary. Herp he was found by the Mufti, who 
intreated him to dub^it to the wihhes of the people, and 
to resign his Vrqwn, . Another report says, that previ- 
ously to this moment,.' he liad told his attendants that he 
wcntld reigan*) more, and ordered them to bring his suc- 
cessor befoi« him. Tlie«ciii;iHiibtartccs of Ids actnal de- 
position wci*e not exactly kndwti t hut an tilb ,sfdning ol 
tliesarae dky Cthc 29th) it wasiinder8tond:^fWthequai’- 
ters of the capital, that Selin.^ the most inj||Wl if no) the 
best of the Cljl^pldans, hddstept friwn a tl^nra|,|to a prison, 
and {hat the'^^ing monarch was his biustaplia 

the. jjfburth/etdeat bon of %tltan Abdulhamtd. 

This prhice, wficn;: be, drawn from Hhc luxurious 
q|iscurity bf hl^ hareofi -tp jgM -on the.8wonI'of Malionn l, 
Was thirty^ears old jJbptiibt being possessed of a capacity 
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sufficient to suBptlx |lie education, the matu- 
rity of throne 

he had bern;:Coft|^!^i!|rMt«Ht^^ ^rom 

his ad vani»in'iS^^td,ftl^|(pnit^i^hipj ^l^iiWd' 'itfcfe |iep*f,j|tat 
rather than 1 ^. «t^iiin 

he was indebted /fopiM{j:;eJe^aP'^S'''^ 
short reign is nb't 
hat only by the 

' vidiuids' and part!es| of'''nte"' Siifc^eclfe>; ’ 

struggle for pttdomitiari^.->r*Tb^^i|iimini^ ^ndJ^^ 
art' the only transartions of’hU reign itt ,^|fe^:vlpi'l||^- 
self may be aaid to have played any partf • ' ^le J'anfim- 
rics were in ptissessinn of the,$eeptre, :and. tbeir.'.i^^eilnies 
fell by the sword or tite boa -ptring. The paw instttutibns 
were abolished ; and the new tgoojps, attbr’ the execiition 
of their principal officers^ dispersedi— t'lien'. triumph was 
but of a short duration ; and the lawless exei^ise Of their 
usurped authority filled the capital witfi' complaints, and 
spread iVoip the Centre to the farthest provinces nf the em- 
pire. It was in vain to hope for. a snuiressi^ of their 
insolence fCom the.l^te and intitnida^l Sult;^ ;.bnt the 
am|Utj^j|H^,^ Jdeing snbject effiigiMy that ^lieh shonld 
have been accomplished by the virtuCof, fiici :Sbvereign. 

M ustapha; Pasha^of JEludsltuk* retai.h^ii|%ttie aurname 
of Bairacter (the E’mgtt) a*me^0riai bffhelioinble rank 
wbp'h he had originally^held ib. tfie'T«i^kt;sffi artnies, and 
carriedl about him, affixed,* as'it w^re, -to his perpon, a* 
visible instahte of that exattation of merit pfVhioh "tiPS" 
Turkish history can furnish so m^y and sach extraor- 
dinac^ examples. He wSs. rude and illiterata* i>pt of a 
vigorms ^nfus, which supplied the expedi|en^ As well as 
the suggcstiohbl^.ambjtiop, aj)d rising wtth. every' exi- 
gency, pro veil to#e.act'*m{Mishment lio less than 

the. creation of the most^^ihg projects. His rise was 
as rapi%;aa4hi8'ejndeavowinl"Were urti^ifiitting; and after 
repeated^ distingtiishinghtlpself in the hrmies of the em- 
]Mi r, he attrUcted the n<^c( of Sbliibi and was honoured 

It fnlt^e boast of Bdlractaty that 1^ owed his wdvapcb 
to tlic pefstthifi regard of the -^ltoti; and his subsequent 
conduct eviifced that he res^ted Selim *as his patt^ 
and liis friend ; butjha WAS A^<u^ 1 ^ the innovations of 
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liisn^tqc* anii either from a suspected attaclin)ciit,to the 
Jaal||»i;^ijpS| or . a cquddencq in hia military prowess, was 
duj^a^ to the comipand of a bony of faj^apti the fron- 
' tlic distant gOvefnmeat of ij^idshuk. From 
tb| ^tnent lie nWal inforiped^f tlio depoiUion . of Selim, 
M'lppears that fife coatqinp1^tt|d;thetbn{d design of «'iz-. 
ing upon t^/^oveejimetit j ^aad^qou’^inced of the perm-' 
cions pieasttri^ of the; iani-^ark^, or seeing no other waj' 
of raisirtg jhiJmsfetf than by depressing .that lawless body, 
det^^ihpd. .opposing tlie hardy troops of the pr6- 
Tinces.io .tbl ehervaM aiiKna,of Constaptijfiiple. 

So .jafely as the October of the same year in which Se- 
lim hadvbeen dethroned, Bap;artar despatched to the Sul- 
tari' iia form^ notio.e, that be should advance to the, ca- 
pital to reform tite abuses of the state, and assist him in. 
the administ^tidn of public affairs. Accordingly, he 
collected a fofee of neaHy forty thousand men, composed 
chiefly of A|b|inians from the garrisons of Roumelia, and 
marchings to . Constantinople about the end of the year, 
cncanipcd\ii4he^aihs of Paoiit-Pasha, four miles from 
the jivails o|the citji/ His arrival was the signal of sub- 
mission. He. donrm^HHdm.cIi^^^ men of the empire, and 
depositing thfe ^nfierof Mahomet, which he had unfurled 
to give a shfetlbp arwl s^fort tw^hjs enterprise, made 
them swear to> tbe.!^gradp^I aholi^on of the Janissaries, 
and a restoratumof ithe ^ind'order and tranquillity of the 
state, , Tlic Sultan was an unhoticed spectator of the ar- 
i^pl^ement* evtm the semblance of power was transferred 
from the Seraglio to Jhc camp at Haout- Pasha j for the 
ministers of the Porte, and the missions of Pertt, di|ccted 
thwi; visits of ^'remtHiy to the tent of the triumphant ge- 
nefg1> Who, without,. any qclltiowjedged title or specific 
offire, w^' thns fur sevei^I montjis in full possession of 
the imperial power. But the Pasha, aware that the. Mus- 
sulmans, adCqHtomed to revere the representative of their 
prephe't, might experience a fenewal of favour for their 
ufegraded sdvci|raign, re 8 <t|yed‘dp<)ii„tbadeyati 0 n of a Sul- 
taja, wfio^ in'rmiwn for, tlife cjrown*. might render his au~ 
tliol^iiy l|tgitimate!,yand^giva a hSnetion to his ambition. 

Tfiie,3.dtli oir Jnly,i,uf\^ isos, ,wdh fixed upon 

by Hijustapha liir a buhtltlg expedition to tfie forests ot 
Belgrade, and it wa% dfestermtiied hytHairactar to enter 



Ulc Sc^raglio on ttie saine day* dtiring. the absence of the 
Grand Signioc,; ajr»d prpventitig his I’etum to th? 
finally to eacIMe .him from tb,e> th^.tt& Selim was yet 
alive in those apartments oif the which thje crimes 

and misfbrtun^ pf the Ottotnaiai. ,*(^et ajpart, for tlie 
confinement of their* dethro^d' |iWl^^Hhd: j| Was tlic 
j>r'sservation of the Suto |a^m i^oit;e<i tpil’estorc, 
that prompted him to attempt by ettmiag^m that viVltfch he 
migllt have accomplished' by Itofce. ' Unfbii'thwatejf^, tlie 
secret ol^bis^ intention was n«t confipedto 'h% 
but w asentimsted; to several of the ministei^ pifi|^e;‘l)i^^, 
and the Grand Vizier, though a friend, was Wnspectwto 
have betrayed him to the Saltan;' for bn the apppinb^ 
day, when Bairactar marclfed into.the t^ty, he founi$ tJ<c 
gates 'of the Sbraglio closed, the^pa^s ' and body guard 
under arms, ah4 every preparation for a determined re- 
sistance. ■ ■■ . , . ■ '' ' 

The victorious rebel disappointed, bhi ttdt intimillated, 
gaveordersifoean immediate assault The cq^St lasted 
o.nly a shbrt time* but the interval was’ffital to Selim. On 
the sound of the lii^t.sbot* the eniijvttflebi of » the : Saltan 
were despatched to his apartiqefnv, wber^’t^ey^'fDUH^, as 
is ix*portcd, the dcthi'oned monarch, at. hisjileitqtions,: and 
attempted to surprise, him VniHit id'theq^ttiifilb of pi 
lie discerned their pdi^se,.Jhd.':hie^rife thib how-sti‘i% 
could be fitted to his neck, 'woMti^.ed .one of the mutes 
with his itaiigiar, bet.heing:' tbrqvvn upon hi^bsok, w'pS. 
overpowered, and instantly stranded. " * 

From the murder of Selim the CKecutiqhers prttee<BiIed 
to the apartments ofHahmoud^ the ypun^t son of^- 
dulhamul, and the only remaining pritt^' Of the bibod 
royal. There was still' apme diopo for tlm Sultan ih the 
eventual death of his broilmri * Selim wah no more j the 
rebels, the audacious "Bairactar hlihseir, Would «'espect 
tiic last of the (ittoman raqp. The.mutes rushed into the 
chamber of the confined prince ; but Mahmoud was no 
where to be^'fownd,! the fon^ fidelity of a st&ve had con- 
cealed him in the fura^e of a’balii. Tite feebie jeoutest 
continued uiijlcr the 'i^aUs,'aqd'the .assailapts'thuiidcml 
at the gates* whilst the se^t^ for the prince was pi^- 
f'uted with I'edoubled eagerness and anxiety. . The fda'ce 
“f liis concealment Iiad alone eseaped the scrutiny, and 
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ttiA jaf, the nipii«»hy depended npoA whether nr not 
th^^^esl^shpuhi he f<ijif^d before<the>iieyid‘ prisoner was 
disi^yer<^> \Vh,e{ nu^bhave b<»u the tl^ellngs of Mah- 
in(!i^;Wil,et the S|fm«|ytidllte of his'fai^ when the 

shihn'ts'pf the ^A|P^m|.ai#Vi!|r!wdaim^):4^%t' B 
barft jfijie ^ay |Set«d Tlhe iiiBUrgents rushed 

tO' t!)p,ihte^io|;Qf4^j|e;paia(^^ tlielr leader, alu} 

hy the paptkihh Pasha. Adyan- 

railed elbud fur' the inltant 

in]^l^^%i%tlinr®urdew>d'w»oM ex-' 

claimpcU, wAom ye'm^f Bairectar, 

oveiippWer^.atiheceighti*^ himself hn the corpse of 
his. Ipurd^^ . b^f^'tpr, anti Wept bUt«t4y ; hut being 
rou^d:hy«the n;!(l>orlath)n of 3eid A)i» wht^told him tiiat 
this wtfB not time for grief but fur. revenge, proceeded 
has^y tp:ttte.pN^en(‘e-rhamber. MusUpha never sliewed 
himself ^irtUy br his. (ini.wh until thevtnoment wheu'be 
was cooif^led to resign it- He did mit dri^air of awing 
the .r^eis'iritn, a^nMnn.,.by‘tii«'.9!ttnman migesty: at 
least He wah^determi acd to fsji With dignity, apAon the 
cntrance^cd' B|if^<<*%was flimdi^ated upon his throne in 
his dgual st«^V:>ahd «iirrpiiin,^(rhy the officers of the lin- 
perial-hottseit^Ai'4 The -itlii^igiiant' rjiief was not moved 
by the august s|ie(itaid^ hut| advancing towards the Sul- 
Ijitp.drew hun'tTom his seat* spying to him in a bold and 
-aagyy toner What ijosi? thoo thebe ? ;Yieeii trat 
PEAOB TO A woBthier !; ; ' . 

The account h£ the*'cohduct of the Sultan Is varinusiy 
related in the different reports of tliis last transaction .of 
his reigu; but whktever was the meastirc of his resistance, 
it proved inefihctual j for^nn tl»e same nij^it the cannon 
of the SeragliolAHnuunced tp tlio people the dethronement 
of Mu^Baphja the.:Fourtb, and theihievatiOp of Mahmoud 
the Second. • : 

The first apt of the new rwgn was the instalment of 
Bairkhtar in tbe'/polBt to whietthe hiad ispired, and whicli, 
at tbp h^ds <of Mnhmoud at (easffi^o well deserved. N o 
sootier, wa# thosoaioftha ehtpirei'hhiitaitted t^ Ids charge, 
than the 'Vizier compiencea his projected referm with tlm 
punishmdnt of those whndiad been concerned in the first 
^evolution, and tlie deposition of Skiioi. The traitor 
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Mousa Paslia lost'his head. Tlie officers of llie castles 
*iu the liospliorus, who h^i\ led the insurgents at Kuyiik^ 
dere, the most st^diiious of the Janissaries, and all those 
of the household who had opposed the deposition of Mas- 
tapha, were arrested and strangled. The last Vizier 
\'/ein* was dismissed to the government of Ismael, to 
whirh place many others of the ministerSf suspected 
rather than guilty of disinclination to the late transaction, 
were dlso banished. <^riie savage order which destroyed 
tlie females of the harem near the shores of Prince^s 
^islands, was then issued anthexecuted ; and other acts of 
a complexitin less inhuman, but equally decisive, Con- 
vinced the inhabitants of the capital that the new minis- 
ter was not to be deterred froih the adoption of such mca- 
i-ures as appeared to him calculated to rcstora the ancient 
vigour of tlie Tiu'kish power. • 

The Vizier openly avowed Ins resolution of abolishing 
the Janissaries, or at least of refoeming their ifystegi, and 
retrenching upon tlicir privileges. He refused the dis- 
bursement of pay to any of the corps, e\C' j)t such as were 
in service, and performing eitlier the d;.u of thc^internal 
police, or of an actual campaign against the enemy. 
The disorder and presumplioq which had so.frequeidly 
di<inrhed the trarujuilUti *of tin; ra|)i<al, were entii’oly sup- 
pressed. Constantinople and its suburbs were protected 
the presence of the provincial troops, a?id the peace 
and good order preserved b\ the Albanians of lli«rac\aiv 
ai(‘ still remembered with admiration and regret by the 
ntizens of t'very denomination. Mal^inond was unable 
to oppose, and it may be tln)Ught that he a)^)proved the 
measures ot his minister. It was natural th;#t the Jiinis- 
i>aries should he the objects of his ten’or and his hate, and 
that In^ should he no unwilling instrument in the hands of 
tiu” Vizier in promulgating the repeated acts by wffich 
their character wiis degraded ^aml their inffucncc under- 
iiuned, , • 

'\\t restore the ncwlVoopsof Sukan Selim, was tliought 
i<n) hardy and perilous an jfd venture, nand by one of ^Imsc 
u'nn’s whicli generally attend every temporising and 
middle system, jf was judged mdre expedient to revive 
tlie military body of the Seimeiis, who might sujjply the 
place and be regulated taccording thft discipline of the 
VoK PI ' h 
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ioruiir Vwsiicvvs. The name, liowcvcr, of Uic rc-osUt 
l)lish*'rl corps was inoir odious ^to tlic Janissaries lliai. 
even that of Selinrs soldiery, as belonfi;Mi!»; Jo an inslitu* 
tion more anr ient than their own ; and they were only the 
more resfdvedto ruin the authorofthe innovation. 4'heir 
actual sohjerfion, and their fear of® the proviiu iai fdrres- 
no less than^the complete jlissimulalion whicli it is a part 
• of 't’nrkish capacity at any time to command, contrihuted 
10 favour their projects of reven.e;i«> ainl to det eiie tht"" 
confident Bairaclar, wlio fejl into the usual error of pn)S- 
perity. and began to (leapise4hc enemy whlmi lie had ir 
re( oncileahly injured. Ife even seems to have fell some 
compunction for the dejiression and disgrace of the an 
cient soldiery yf the empir<s to wlnnn it owed all its for 
mer glory, a»d amongst whonn lie himself had cominencetl 
his ftiilitarv career. 

ing iiersuadecl that they liad submitted and were re 
concilejl to kis administration, be relaxed the s(‘verity ol 
his proceedings against them, and between the hope ol 
making use of tiem as friends, and the contempt of their 
resistance as enemies came at last to the fatal resnlutim 
of breaking up the c^ip at Oaont-Pasha^ and dismissing 
the greater part of tiu* provincial forces,. 

Previously to Ihcir deparfurtf, Ji« resolved to confirtri 
the union w hich he fondly ho|)ed had by bis efforts hvi^v 
formed betweVn the two contending parties, the Janissa 
— j'ies \ind ftlie other military Bodies of the empire ; and for 
this purpose the valley of Sweet Waters was chosen foi 
the scene of an imjmsing ceremony, in which the oblivion 
of all former enmitii s, and the peace of the empire, wert 
to be,solrmnly proclaimed and finally ratified in the fact 
of the Ottoman nation* The plain of Kiat'IIane wa^ 
liricd on eac h side tents, and preparations for a iv 
pas? were spread under the long avenues on the banks 
the Barhjsses. I'he ramp^of Daout-'^isha and tlie bar 
ra^ ksof the EUneidan were emptied of their troops, aod 
/ith tloajsand soliliers gallantly cs^uipped and in arms 
ass^iijhh'd at the fea^it. 'Bairactar himself, sorround*‘d i>> 
the iiMuisIfO s td‘ state and the cfiief Pusiias of eiiher ariuv 
presi(h (1 a{*a teas!, of w4iich, whether \veVonsid«‘r tht^ iin 
portafnv’ of \hv ohject, the number and c*liara» t(‘r “f tl'< 
guests, or !h(' f ir^umMtances of *tlie occasion (hat 
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vficin io tho, same table, there is not, I believe, any parallei 
in the liistnry of the wch'IcI. It is not the least a-.i tnisli* 
inii^ part of Jtheievent, that the half of a \ast multitude 
‘ht)S('n from the lowest class, should, in any nation, I)etoun(l 
capable of smotherint^ their emotions, and (»r concealini; 
front Iheie companio»#i, theouj»’h a lon.i^ series of artificer 
and professions, tlie real state of their feeHngs, and the 
nature of their designs. • 

At*the conclusioiunf the repast the chief officers of llie 
lanissaries, and the gem*ralf> i>f tlie provincial army, ai 
tlii^ command of Bairactar,#rose from llieir seats, and un- 
sheathed their sabres : in an instant the plain froui the 
Kiosk of Achiiiet to the (loldeu Hoim Hashed with the 
arms of the intermingled troups, wlio crossed their swordsj 
and sw'ore on them and by <he liaine of the prophet, an 
eternal fidelity to each other, and a steady alJegiti^ice to 
the new constitution. • 

The Albanians began tbeir march on tl^e siuTeeding 
morning, and the number of soldiers attached to Use \ i/ier 
who still remained in the capital, amounted only to (our 
thousand; but Cadi-Pasha, the friena and fiiisociatc of 
Uairartar, with eight thousand ^i^iatics, w^as encamped 
on l!ie heights and in the barracks of Scutari. 

l’v\o days after the.l^ast at Sweet Waterrf, on the lUii 
)f iNovemher, 1808, after tile passcven<l had commenced 
j'heir nightly rounds, a large body of ♦be Janissaries 
issued from their quarters, and surrounding i\\^' patace oP 
(he Porte, at that time the habitation of the Vizier and 
the ministers, immediately set fire the building. Bai- 
ractar and his friends, on the discovery of the assault, 
cojitrived lo escape and shelter themselves ij» Barut-Hanc, 
u small pow iler magazine of ?itone ; but those wllo were 
nnable to fly, were either destnKed by the assailants, or 
'onsumed in t!»e (onflagration. Tlie Janissaries ijushed 
io the other dwHlings in which their enemies were lodged, 
and laid the vicinity of theV<»rhMn ashes. Baiuil-llanc 
rhev attacked in vain, hut* in the middle of the uii^ht a 
tremendous <‘Xpiosion vshook all Ihejpiiu'h’rs of the ( apital^ 
uni it was found that tluMnagaziiie, w it!i the Granfl Viziei 
\nd liis ( mmyanions, Imd been4»Iovvn iul > the air. Whe^ 
ilier tliis event ot curred by accident oi* dosigiij w at this 
■day mikiMnvn? but y; flecided live iv-uc. although It wiu 
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iarfi om proving the ronclusion of the tvoniesi. TJic Sei* 
inenss the ai UHHl populace, and the Albanians, who would 
have rallied under Bairactai* and j)erkip‘i have over- 
powered iheir antagonists, were dis[iirited by the fatal 
event ; huf seeing that they xvere destined for slaughter, 
prepared for a determined resistanre. The stieets oV tlic 
city during tlie whole of the 1 5th were the scene of a ooii- 
, tinned action^ in which the. Janissaries were worsted, but 
the S^dniens sufler-ed severely in the ioss of the nepifewof 
their late master, a youth of/lislinguishcd bravery, v lumi 
they liad placed at their head* I'he JanissaV-Aga on the 
same, day imprudently made his appearance in~ the p;.t* 
ineidan in tin* turban of the new' regidatioii, and was mas- 
sacred by his own soldiers, cwho i hosc for lludr general 
the next in cot/iinand. 1'he rjalion.’lges of the ai'seuah 
allhoygli SeTd All the ( apmlan- Ihislia had declareil 
against the Janissafit^s, and the Topges, n inained undei 
anml* l.uil toc^k no paid in the struggh'. 

On tfte loth Catii- Pasha passi'd over from Sentari at 
the head of his eight thousand troops, ainPinarrhing 
through tl^e court of Si. Sopliia, proceedial to tlio harracks 
of the (Jebeges, in t'in— 'vicinity of the niosck, wheiv five 
hundred of the Janissaries had taken their stand. Padi 
'surrounding* the square, dih not f.ttejtnpt to forie an en- 
trance, hut setting lire to the building, lafaitied his re- 
giments at llieiJ stations until tlie Cjuarters were (onsumed, 
'and tin* whole of t!ie five bundled wiu’c* burnt alive. The 
Asiatifs, Feaving tlie ruins in llames, made no efforts to 
extinguish the s[ire^»?ling i onllagration, hut departed in 
scai’ch of their enemies, am! tilled the streets with ear- 
iiage. l^he tJSwn was in a blaze from the walls of the 
Seraglio to the aqm'duct o/ Valens, ami a man-of-war, by 
the order d' Seid Vli, (u>|itinued at the saini' time to pi 
iipr>n,tla‘ Janissarie s*' liarracks. I'hc event was doubtful 
on the night of the Itdli, during which tlie shrieks of the 
Women, the shouts of the sofdiers, and the r(*‘)eati'd dis 
( hauges offire-arms, declare*! to the «terrified iiiliahitants 
of Pent that the sauguihary struggle had not ceased in 
any qudrter of the city. Tin* firl^ had ragt'd Ibr four am! 
twenty Inun s, and the artillery of tiie sliijiVas still heat' 
ing upon tiie* harracks of the K-lineidan, when, on the 
cnsuiiig morning, thg, forces of the Efrsf mil and of Tophana. 
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iriiiounred that, tliey hud united themselves to the Ja« 
ois'.aeics, and thus the victory 1<> the least dVser* 
the anta^^onisls. 

iJntil that imunenr Sultan Mahmoudi haviiii!; closed the 
palace i>iUes, awaited \vith*iu the walls oi’ (h»: Serat^lio 
the eVeut of the conl^st, hut the dei isioii of the seamen 
and* the caniioniers, rendeml, it Tie('essai*> ft»l* him to 
consult his own safety by an eteriion of the Ini|a*rial ,*u-* 
thoi ify in behalf of Wie tnumynant |)arty. flis (counsel- 
lors. for it is not known (hat Alahmoud himself gave the 
orch'r, tliouglit lit to secure* him from the victors by the 
death of the imprisoned Mustapha, wln» was strau^gled, 
and (hat so set retly, that (lie circumstances of his execu* 
iion ha\en( vt‘r transpiredo Slaving ther^ifore notliitig to 
di*ead fn>m the lormer partiality of the Janissaries for 
Ins immediate pnnii'Cessor, and seeing that their «*ausc 
had been <‘s|)oused hy the most pcuverfiil and entire ot 
tlu‘ rt inaining military b(»dies, be despatched *his mamhate 
to the ship (<» ceas(‘ the cannonade, atui trairsmittcd at the 
name tim(‘to (he Janissaries an assurance that the cause 
of tluMi* ( (unplaints did no loiigei* exist — Uie SciihcuH were 
'ibnh^slu’iljW ever. No s(joiicr was the resolve of the Sul- 
tati made known, tiian the fitjng ccascnl in cyery part of 
^ iiv . e.v( epl where (hr ^inccesiilul soldmry still vented their 
rag(‘ upon the unresisting populace. Seid Ali and Cadi- 
ihisliu, on s(‘eing their adln;rents dispers?, left the Sc- , 
raglio point in two u berries, and rowing hastily' u|! the 
Ijosphorus, fled witlj such speed, that aittiougb a corvette 
neiglied anchor and proci edml in pm^suit of them in less 
tlian thre(‘ hours aftir their departnir, they Hfccted their 
cs, ;ijM\ I'he head of Cadi lias suhsefiueutlj* been fient to 
the Seraglio, » 

Janissaries were not smTdenly appeased by the 
OIK iiiation ol tlie Sultan, and (lie siihmission of their 
d’i' aieuts: they *emploj ed tlye ISIh of the moutii in des- 
tioving every vestige of tly:^ invwlious insliUilion. A 
Kiig(‘ body iiassed nv’erto Seutari, and hnnil the mai^ni- 
fo ( lit barracks of Sultan ^t‘lim on tke heights abov^e.tnat 
suburb ; whilst anotlier divisniu inarched to licvend 
Tchiltiik, and Commenced an attVk on five boudred Sid- 
ur ic., who witli equal valimr and sut rrss nv.wniuined 
uisclves again'-t ainuiUdudc of assailants, until theii 



quarters were fired, and they perished in the fiamif^ 
This was their last great massar/’c, and IVnm this period, 
althnugh some individual victims were Afterwards sacri 
fired to their resentment, their fury appears to have hern 
gradually allayed. • 

On tlic 19th, Mahmoud having •issued a proclamation 
exhorting liis subjects to, keep the Bairain, \vhi( h rouv 
'menced on that day, in "jcace, they attended Iraiirpiilly 
and in good order the fi\iieral of *Mustaplia, who was 
conveyed with much pornp^from the Seraglio to tlie tomb 
of the Sultan Abdulhamid, \nS father* The'same day the 
streefts were cleansed and cleared of the dead, tlovr thou 
^and of whom were either buried or throw n into tln^ sea. 
After a long si^arch, the Irtuly of their great enemy, of 
the Vizier liimself, was found under the ruius of Barut 
Hanf. 

In an open space near one end of the Hippodrome,, 
there are t\w trees standing by (hernstdves, am! at a Ii((k 
distance apart. Between these, by the feet, and with I he 
head downwards, they snsjiendcd the distigirced corpse 
of Bairae^tar. 

Such was the close of the most .sanguinary of the (Iihm 
revolutions, w hicli or curre/l witlmi the short prriod oi 
eighteen months, and which, alUr^ dethr ^miiig i\\<» mo 
nai’clis, and spilling the hrst Idood of llie empire, terrni 
nated in so en'tirc a rc-establjsliment of (‘\ery former pre 
judi(V, tkat, for the Turks, the last twenty years have 
passed in vain; or, it may he averred, hii\e proiluce(! 
rather the conlii'ination of ancient errors, than any of (in 
benefits usui^lly derived from experiem a*. I'ho Jaiii-jsa 
ries, §ince the fall of Baiructar, have made no elfort (<j 
disturb the government^;»but having hfo ne dow n all oppo 
sition, and not being agitated by any rival |)ower, tiny 
candol be said to liavc evinced a .subordination ( ithei 
meritorious oi* unexpected., 

Theeleitiou of Y uswuf-Basha, a known enemy oftlieu 
'Order, to the Vizierat, was tlmught*an evideiif C tliatthe;r 
had .submitted to Mnbrnoud ; y/‘t the general popularity 
and pec uliar vSituation of this 8u!lan, wjio in 1810 wa 
still the last of the Ottoman princes, ma,' we ll iu count 
for theii? acquiescence in a measure which 1m spoke uc 
9Ctua! hostility., afnd could nof lifi decidedly injurior^ 
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ilinr iiitf rests ; jn fart, Yussuf lias since been ilismisseil. 

0 is reixirtcd, that the bow-string thinned tlicir ranks, 
hut no open nini;vations \ve.re attempted during tlie period 
of his authont) . Of the late military institutions not a 
t estige remains to excite theiy apprehensions ; for altlioiigh 
tlie Ti'pgcs r tain a ])prtioii of that diseiplinc whirh they 
learnt IVom De Tott, tliey have drojijied the new regula- 
tions; ami their services in Oic last 1^^01811011 having^ 
produced the union the tvvojrorps, every jealousy has 
been uuitually laid aside, 'rfic schools of the arsenal, 
and the liarnn ks of the hoijibadiers, arc no less de.serted 
ihiin tlie exerci.sing-groonds ol’ Scutari and Levend Tcliift- 
lik ; nor can t he pious alarms of the Ulema be now raised 
by the miliullowcd enronrageinent of Christian refinc- 
nients. 'I'lie jiresses of 'I'ers-llane are v^itliont employ 5 
tlie Kreneii language has eeascil to be tauf^lit in tlm Se- 
raglio; and the palace of llcshik-Tasli is no longer enli- 
vi'ned by the ballets and operas which amused the leisure 
tf tlie nnfortunate Selim. * ' 


1 ti.ive in my own mind long fixed upon this point, for 
iii iiiging the iahours (if the .writer and the.rcadcr to si 
iose : and indeed it Is’snitable that the observations made 
< II lids my journey to the Levant, should terminate with 
tlie notice of tlmt which ocrurred a few tfays previously, 
;o iiij taking a final leave of the Turkish (:api<al.~The 
\i!ihassa(hir had his audience at the Seraglio on the lOth 
of .1 Illy : on the evening of the 14th w*e embarked on board 
she Salsi'ltc, and siftCr toneliing at the Dajedanclles and 
tlie island of Zoa. where Lord Byron left the frigate on 
his I'ctuni to Attica, we arrived,on the 28th of the same 
niotilh at Msdta ; lioin wliii h place it may be recollected 
ilial the fort'giyng Tour originally commeneed.-iHere 
then I beg leave to ennehide, and with llic avowal of a 
icniiment which I should have endeavoured to express 
in iny own larignage, had 1 not. found it infinitely bMtci' 
turned, and more completely conveyed in the Latin o5 
0 \i(l. 

.... \ I’niam pro laude peto : laudatns abupde 
mm fastiditus si tibi, lector, ero 




AIM*EM)iX 


I’dgc^ 1 6 1 , Vol. I. P.^tillidais nJ ntiont'd as beiii^ ihc auliioi 
of u I rcutisc on the fnnY\{tUaliir ol the Soul. Tlie subject and 
'illc of lhat wdrk is True 1 elitiiy, and it is noticed in paire 3:> 
^ul, J[. _ _ 


at ('Inrrf*7i( (u z rhout qthj thunidatioru Jruiu 

Mi It'll u •> fui.^ ' ' ' , 

tivTo3ouiien i-iuu/yvuot ra> Uc^r^t sktov X'lro Tl'Aovrcc^y^H^ 
<^t 7 y/V TTUT^ti ,v Slat Kc(.( AO'^^aie. <7r»<Jk<^6t«.£y6v> k't r>f . . * . ^t^nre^ov srtit 
. . /3 . >j M K«AA/xAb . » , , t. ttt Ceii^iy y.eti 

A’rifA^<X/ T«i'V . . /3. , . . ' J 

I ’r»i; O' if,'^ Nfit-i 7MC n ctPocy/iKc; h A<^a> ] 

A'^^/6H6c <Jn/ o|svc V uAdcAxotczH'ii' iT£V7 f.ytict^ix.o'rp^ 

.fi u^xrdjt.Ti rnii /OiiXK>ofjA-i,% /k to^vc-tuir 7ov r8 ^/,v u6»'jt3gtf-jv 'raioi'tti 

■ c<, Jioi 7'flv xatio. 7 '>i/ s'omoi'. 

A £t<:vo', Koj/xtfTidw K^gjtTic'v A’a/y/wj x<j£^ 

fii/nwi' I y££ip''7cv Tvvtvuee^ovv', sifv KU 7U'v 1 ta.iV'i civxri^'iocP,. to ^sAiXij» 

• ttuv xopooiooy \oif'iypt', iifo^ 7 w Si^is rx^Xir • K ^acT&a Eil'yrrai' 

'.7*'5 TWy XtCT<at 7)',, 

ucx/£oy, 7c^ 7rUTgJ:«*0ex«:7 

• t 

"X AOiTTX dul^bx^'U VX I. • 

A ^yovrog llxT^Ctn'ogs f.cr,-'«g irxxb’X'o Trxfioyrog xvTH Tov x^^oy^cov 

* uxiyjjv 7 OK ^>i'Ao^iv}A otyotT^C+jjcr.' racg < 0 *o:; ^cvAat^^ Kot/.Aa^oi Trti- 

nviv . . . j gv Tiii of.vT^ /j.jai u'7-< JOflC/ yAjtfJC*^ ooAAsc j , 

ivacAAa' |> } vyifxx <A vfo<. K^/tcAoc idVov.^^i*!: x^rxf.n^iU Vjttc- 

fl«JV0: . . . 0!rtyr«>0<t^^SXcor<, 7rx> hXL 

x"X7i^firi\/ T/o ^t^xTTXivxv KceAAfiL,' I igaty rr x^rfMi . . ^ ■ - xflfi 7*^ 

■O^TTiX » • 

[ F,y £r,'(;« A*.3 < . K^’<7cAfite^ cZtf * 

KxAAi\ h XA \ ^*7(JC(tCi rit.t ^ I S'V ' VXtfiO^g 

t> tTff'Ji 


11 , 
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[*F ,/5 TKV kyi CK.'i WcC^atTK^VV^'t TJ)? Anf^iTOVi’, F,>" T? 'rAfltJC# T^i 1T^OOK0‘ 

A vro>c^(zr(>^t ^uio-u^t ©£oy A ^^tuvov Y*i^ . *. . .•- . 0eov 1 ^eti ac.)>if 

'(\o>vui- ©kx N-j^oy* iyya a' Trift) AiAia) ccvri> * - - 

iv<n[iti a'i^oc<^u\ A fAtyt^fa A/ifAK^y^tjo (Ti^ov . . . . <ist^', 

TO y YVjjtra' 7 " nctig/ riar^ia*; f y y w tt t. 

[ ’Ev CTS^a £»§ 1 (;Aov ocvfly £ 5 (;evT/ >co£/ xce/ tTTiy^iSC'pj'V |,‘ xoAy^:i'v)i;. 

•ctfe^ u'AXcct ovK oAiycci f ^ 1 

The inscription Irom Stiri^^ls more accurately giv<‘n in Who 
lor, book iv. p. 32,3, ^ 


, Insrrifilioii (it Ch'dinn ciiOf, 

It is^nelltioncci in ])ai’;e 7 37 Vi\I. J i h.n these instriplions Awinfc 
be here noUcccl, but Uiey h.ju' bteii inseiteb ni tin Aj)j>ru(ii\ !e 
irjy felkt^ -tiMV 4 ller’s poem, and »lu' stone iiselT is cither (>n its n a\ 
to Knttland, or is aciuaii) in this country, so tti^ii it woiih! (n 
supei'lluous to itive them a phu'C in this \\<.rk, unUrjS I liad n m 
my pov, er ^o do th it \vhirh ita[>pears rnayiie <h>ne, and by ej'. uic 
an ai'i'iiiMte ropy ot llii'm, rr/tl,nn th" d/a/nf uni! 

7 re/!rt\s of J^imhir, See L'hilde JiaruJtl, 3d edit, note at tlie end 

I « 

f 

Paf^-c 236, Vol. I. mention is madf of the stipjiosi'd tomb 
St. Luke ot StV’is; a r(.tcrcn((' to Wiiclrr. book i\. p. 3 >3, wib 
•inforn; the readt r that it was tlie sarcophae;us ol suinc uncien' 
Pag,an, w h(Vse name was Xidyinos. 


Insrriftttons nL*ihc i'/in-n h nf S: Tdlamin.. /itro, 

Jv'itn #lVf7r r/.vv, 3 lb. 

A*yf'3f'<o t’ i n^oc s-j^cyr j*' rov 06umf>f><; A ctk / ^Tsrirj} 

xonat •^’ViAViV Uvuy^citP/iVXi ' »; y,‘ inoa rx vTt^yiy^xxuzvx i ojvt.ti 

y-V” KXi /XiyxAOJV ii}y TOV ^t6U 0 Uytm^ ! flv/ 

A iyx^araro Oix row t'o yi^ovrix ycKi^iOi&v .... 

giov 7r6;(Ti T An5■^^>yl'^'Z^>n'£^: uc.v H A vq^^xAx/xg^^ kx{ zpox No 

K«AA/^'/c y^A/f'GyruiiJi/ Utto <?„ A ^xrov xvq ... xtio ^ 

(TEftlC 0 , XCifTKGVTtC, O Af/.COVtfjV KA/J^OVGUOi MTTO M f (T* it': <T y U . . r 

ftiufi? x.A.t a S iy.rj^^xTGv x.A/t^ovof^oi i'r^e rt ^'vrtvcrrji 

yf^Gvcixr, rx; zxi uyi . . cci'fyiGy U'x^' pgjov^ cufiuf: f tif' 

WCCTU TKV OtyTW. XCtt T« t 
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Paj:^t: 27H, \'oI. I.^contains a descn])tion of ihe Inis-ielief ulucli 
*.'> tlif frontispiece to tJiis volume, and ^vhich, on recojisidctujjij the 
subject, appears U\ me to b*e a luncral siipp^^r amongst the gods 
• I’he s('r[)eiu is t) pical of renovated life as well as liealtli, aiul the 
: ak(^s iMiiged along the couch are l''Jeusinian emblems. Whelcr 
calls a, similar tablet, a lepresentation of Isis and Serapis, book 
r.p, 400. • 

Page :>) 1, Vol. 1. On re-examiYibon, there is nothing which 
makes \he inserijon ol 'this inseiiplon ol any purpose, especially 
as all the insrnjiiions at l.ieosis, ^ well as at Megara and iligina, 
s^have been copi^fd by Vdloison., 


F. I /i/iifui'i m (if thv Inarn fit from the Pcf^cuin at Vary 


\i I III I .■iiuliia.* pi>\i I . 

(I wfA 

(pm/i-noc, ^'^ec- 
'Ictio » N £-» 0 


(hi cm- sidi ol ili»' loosr du tlic sidi* ol tlie loose 

^(OIK* Sl.lllf. • 

Vl[ 6 I \ Yi o 

ocioc; Hfltc XoA[ Ait I 1 ocK) ^XTTov y[^;p ] 
ogc, T«:cj ? I Nyi.t[ <P j ttpuTivirty 

1 oec k oiKodol n^iTt • 


U^T^OV 

ft 

tos'^1 i|>tioni*^ ArdJipi.r, T’:wt TL ft. 70. OxotJ tr7‘i. 

Die other words in the msenption do not retpiirc any cxplana- 
fion, evcepl liu; ApilOZ. wlmn ('handle!' ili^ught part of a 
worth thrcciiiig the worshippers* Vv' he re to place tlic oll'erijig. * 

Page d^'hVol. 1, 1 beg to compare what Delon said oflhe learn- 
ing of the (-ireek mtdikh, w ith that w hich >lontfaiicon advances in 
Jih> Palxograpluiu p. on Oie authority of John Commenus 
the j)h)si(KC iiainep, iiiwi m the Iibr.iriv s of mojinl yVlIios were 
numy ancieiit books, in aimg oi e\i;ry subject and science, and 
that at the \ery time Delon iiMveiiti-, llie monk Malhusalas 
.oj}ied tlie works of Aristotle lor his own use*. ^ 

7 he bfJilij (jf (trt*‘k C'hf'iiiisLs^ eom])oscd by the monks and 
ntlici learned persons of Alexandria, anrl conllnucd at Constanii- 
ticple alter the taking of the cil\^ is in Amny of the great libraries 
4 r.urope. It is lu be hnnul in those oftbe Nbitiian, the Jssciiriai, 
el Milan, Venice and Paris, ,'1’hc copy in tlie hitler libi;;iiy was 
ctmipilcd b\ 'I'heo^hue IViiian, a monk of Oorlu, in 1478, and 
hieing in model'll reek, is, 1 should think, as ea;]y a specimen 
ul the PomaK as the ii aiishuion from Doccacio or the [ft’lisarius. 

' ihriciiis, in the (Ught ci^ap’ler oflhe ^ixti volume of his Dibli- 


' Sr!' r \c.nlcnuc des bmcnnp tone x^'Kviii, p Tt 
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(iLlicca (irxLa, regrets much tluU it has not ’)ccn eaitcu by a ])ci- 
son skKiccl in the hint^ua^c as well as the science. 

In thA place it niay l)e as well to ‘insert w,hat Caniemii’ says 
of the learn’mi; of his countrymen: — “ We are not to ima^inci 
with the generality oT Christians, that (Ireere is so far sunk in 
barbarism, as not in these latter ages to have produce/l men 
little inf' clor to the most learned ot her ancient sages. To say 
nothing of tinnis more lernotc from us, even Our days‘have seen 
fhree l^ilriarehs of eminent /jputation for learning; one of Con- 
^taIUiIK)^)le and two of JcruYdein. lie' of Consiantinople win 
Callinicus, a very elocjuent or.Vor, wlm, which seldom happens, 
died in his j)alriarchate: tln>*.c‘ of" Jtousalem were Dosilheus, and 
his kii?sinan anrl successor Chrysanthus. yet, as 1 hear, ali\e h't)i 
the liJ si, besides other monuments of his learning, w*: have ihrct 
printed volumes of c ontro^ < rs'al writings against the Latins 
Pesidcs these, tliele flourished al Constanimople Mcletins, Art !o 
bisht^p^ first ot V\rta, and . lleiw. rds of Athens, a man skilled u 
all parts ol icatning. ,hui c hudU studious oi tiiose Ibdmontiac 
pnnci[iIos MU' rather tho^e of 1 h.des), wind- lu also exj)laine;: 
to me ior the Space oi eight m(»nths; Elias Miniati, a sacrec 
monk, a most acute j)hil(^soplK'r, and eminent lor his knovsledip' 
of both dogmatic and scholastic divinity, afierwaiVIs Hislioj) o* 
INlessene in'Pelojxinesus; Alarcu^ Laiisstrus, an e\( client gram 
inarian; Metr(<pliancs, a saci«ed deacon, ( hiell) studious cd pocti v 
and a iiappy imitator of the ancients; Licinius, born at Moik iu 
basia or Malvasia, jjhilosophci and' physician, and both wav 
eminent. He was chief physician of our court. His skill and e\ 
pericnce in the K/cdiral ail prfH'urcd him both esteem and am ho 
buy aivongst the 'I'mks He, afterwards left (’onslantinojdc, an, 
in Itis {jw'i/ruuniry was lujiioured with the liile of a Count by ib', 
re[ni{)lic ol' Wiiii c. About a vi ar afici he was taken in Moncio- 
basia by tlic I'uiks, and, as 1 am informed, publicly bang' d n 
b'()i)slantijioj)le. lor a Iilei..)‘y cminncrce which he hail befon 
held vvilli the* Xbun'tiaiis C<*nstaimne, sun fd Htuas, lb met 
of Moldavia, siijierior to in the unciem Ciicc*k, and in phi 

losoj)iiy a scholar of Spandonius; Andronn us, ol the o(;ble j.ic: 
oi the* Hhangavi, justi) pi’aiseil for his know ledge of the 
tongue in its purity: and lor his reading tbf* Vutiiers. 'Po liu m I 
might pislly add, Jeremias ('aCiivela, ct t.relan by birlh, a sjcuc 
m iiih, and prcaiduu of the great thuiali at Conslamuioj)!'.. bon. 
whom 1 flrevv the first juetepls of pliiiM-,opb\ , Xuasl '.in' , i' uu 
dridi, a'c'orcvixaii by birtli, [»reccptor to soin., as h' '\. 
\nastalius Nasius, a ^I.m edcn.ian, a ukO' < • oau i now 

ledgi in HrteK leiidcitd him sufliMtinlv kiiou'a buJt m Logianf 
..nd CJcnnhny'* 


* O' V tinaTi lli-u r, Iho. 1 s r 
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l liis is very niuch in the style oi Procopins Oie Moscliopolitc s 
latalogiie^ and couimcinorates many ol the same men. I i oncci’'e 
Prince Cantemir liimsclf -to have been a g;i calei Imnoiir lu bus 
country than dny one of the persons whom he heie notices, 


» Rotrmic Pronunciation^ page Ih, 

The followiniris a sketch of appeared to the disciplcs^.^' 

iM’asiiuis tlie cl.is‘'i('aP pronuncJlion, aiub t* fz;eilier ^\iih sonic 
remarks from other snun es, ij/dven trom tlie treatises in the 
Sylloi^'c of ilavcrcanipius; elricfly irom that ol Mekerthns. i he 
Komaic pronunciation is ]nit op|)osite to the letleiSj in ^hi^^ha- 
raetcis ufthe hmvi^tisli AiiihaljU. 

A == A, sometimes broad and somciimcs like the a in rnute^ 

^ 

Pionounced always as lh(' Italian A, and the a in vantfpa^^t. 

Was a labial consonant, like our II, and prhnountcd as \vc 
sound the l^ettcrs in and hctuQxtv!^^ It \\as oiidtiallyan 

astiUMled P; and the .'Koiians am! DoiiatiS employed it somt limes 
as a pure or simple aspirate, wntm^ BPOAO^J lor<»OAOSl. i lie. 
(b.m-i' of th.c Beta to V'ela, ori.e;iPte(l probably from the neces- 
sity, ol spellini; by mean.^ of ilu; Ik Konutn naines be^innin^' witii 
a \\ wlinh, alter ihe^iixorpoi iitioti ol tlreeee in the Ivoinan cni' 
pi re, so frc(|iiently recurred, as to indm e by det^Tecs an altera- 
tion ol sontai in the orif;inal Circek le’tei'.'^Jt has before been 

mentioned, that the Tartars t\mnol pronoum e the B: the earty^ 
Scyiluan s( Ulers in CireeM- may have decided tl,e cluih^e iti 
fa\our ot ilie It is c\idriu, that wlja^\Na-, $;aincd hy one letter 
was lust by another, atid lien the la. ter (riceks wanted to S[)ci] 
any for( i word roniaininu; u 15, tliev had no other wav oi repre- 
seiunwdf butliv^and ' t: thus, Anna C'ommen?t wrilei^Kubertus,, 
fcu'rx'pro^^ AN'iien this t !iai)-e Unfi^^place is not exactly known; 
the similarity between the kdiial Utters may ha\c occasioned an 
atudenial ionlui^ion in early periods: thus, Oefuriut^, \^o\) some 
medals But lon^• all/T that period proper names irom 

the Latin wc.e spell wdih a ij, as is.secn in Plutarch, Dion, ami 
otiuT historians, lake lor example, B^olroc, T aiii! 

words also from the Latin lia\e ihV s^ime coniormity ; /hr/;/A and 
urOunoh^\uv, spidt, in Tficopliilus Anl('( cssor, dc 

Jtno. .Vat. L\'7;?. ft Civil, ^?vh3;f iind Latin \tords Irom 

the (ireek ])rovc the same fact: /3o*/ made harburic^^ . 

, * See An.i!yticJl Eb'-'iy mi the Ve.s'Av. Alpleih'.U, p, 

\ Aiud\ltcril Kss'u, U( PI'- 's 
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not voo and varvaru^s. An initial V in Roman names was render^ 
ed by ev) as OvxXm') Ovt^yiXio^* Ibr Vulcrhis^ Valrjis^ 

and y^irgilLua^ as il tnat diplitlionti^ bad sometliinj^ of the sound of 
our W. Modern languages, in some words lalfen IVoin the Greek 
and Latin, preserve tl^e sound of B, not V. The German and 
Dutch “ hosch,” (a wood) and the* f rench “ hois/’ are evidently 
from fiaa-KVi, and blaspheme,” is from /!A«cr(p»)^feb, as well as the 
French embrazer,” and Ent^lLsh “ brazier,” iroin 
, The verse oftratinus, 

oT (lo-TTip 5T^<j,A«Toy /3^ Mya>^ 

shows the sound of the li to have, been not V, l)n‘i like the first 
conjspnant in ‘‘bleat,” a word iiselt taken from fiXY^-x^av It may be 
said, that the Greeks luid not the power ot pronouncini^ our B, 
and that althougli va^ va, was no^t so like the bieatiiu^ of a sheep 
as /;a, ba^ it was thf nearest representation of which their alpha- 
bet would admitf To which I answer; that us the modern (Greeks 
have in a distinct II, it is netirly a ( crtamiv tluit their ances- 
tors also had that Ictlci, and that the ancaeni (b'ceks were sup- 
plied witl\a V,tf)r something very like it, in the sound of their 
Di gamma, 

r = G, excc^^t bciorc t and wlien il is ?/, and before y, v., 
when it hc^jgiln' power of ?/, 

Appears to have been pronounced always hard Tiic g in 
“ grefficr,” “graver,” and “engialt,” what n was 

(puf, the original word. Whether it ever had the sound of ?/, may 
admit of doubt. /• 

DTH, gr t/i in thaf^ 

Is like the D in the modern languages of Europe, and not Th 

as in Romaic, for Uie /h is re])rescnied by Dionysius also 

puts it between live T and (-}. 

1 

• E os A, as** it sounded in /latc, ur the k as we read it in J'.Hchylus 

Similar to the Italian pronunciation, I)ul sometimes like the 
short I (jf the Latins; lor Bntannu iJornitiiinv^w^ and Cufuiolium. 
are spelt B^sTotv#/, AcufrtuvU, and There was no dif- 

ference in the mode ol prououncivg the long and short vowels* 

z = z; 

^ ScemJ K) have i)cen equivalent to J^ sofi, as we pronounce zc- 
pnyr, not to <rS, notwithsiandipg the assertion of Dionysius, in 


See Anululcul Rs's’iu f# 21; and Idutarch liis treatise conr-crnine 
(he Delphi, and l)hin)<itis 
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Alls treatise, (fvv^\(ri6iq ivo/Lturi»v*i for Qiiintilicin (lih. xii.} 
affirms ^ and v <o be nios» aj^i rcable lellers ot the Ci reek alphabet, 
which will iio^ ‘^pyly to “sr/.” Zouckfu (lo s*cck), zoomcn (to sur- 
round zien (to boil), arc evidently from and 

u = E. • 

The vocular sound \r\ bread. Mekerchiis instances also meat^ 
ip'rat, anil hutt; which shows either how liable fironunciation is 
to cliup^e, or that he was not wt\ acquainted with the Englisli. 
The real sound is deciftedby Diojfysius; and the Erasmiaiis bring 
a variety of proofs that it was nmeh more open and broad than 
the lota; |tfcsx<iv, signifies to bl<^ai like a goal; and to bleat 
like a sheep; and if the sound is at all preserved, it shoulll as 
before mentioned, a short A, fhe Irish, in saving Jasus instead 
of Jesus, have preserved the ordinal sound of li:{i:orS, a word 

wliich is one of Mekerchus's examnles. * 

* • 

G — TH, in t hi fig, • 

The same as in the Romaic. The Thocter of the Dutch is 
c\idcntly Iroin $yy«Tup. d'lie English excel in tlfe pronunciation 
of tins letter; and the ib in their own language, as well as the .s7/, 
is a simple consonant, and should be marked, says Mr. Tooke, 
by a single leitcrf. riie Copts, the modern Gret4is, and our- 
selves, have alone preserved the reM 0t. 

l = E . • 

■* » , 

This letter appears to have been pronounced like our E, and by 
no means like our letter /, uhicb is diphthotu:^^ Dionysius calls 
it the last or the inferior vowel, jc-pj^otrev ftreevT^v to <* and Ccci' 
lius, /nwii/io^ a dwarf. A curious sju cuiation iniglu tie instituted 
respecting the lafrxittcrf^'ov-> or ttoKvi utcc^ of the modern Greeks, 
who have resolved the >j, v, g/, w, and vh iuto this vowel. In Henry 
Siepheit’s Apology lor the Ancient Pronunciation of the Greek 
Tongue, tin re is an example of the efTcct whidi might be pro- 
duced by this confusion of letters — tv (jlU ufrot^ ^ct or/ « ^roXtq 
l.vu'Txcru Toiq Xoig,o(; omi Toiu>jif rc'ig xxi yvvi^ ctk 

‘Ti^vKKo^ Tol. Kcc( viot(iJ(rTi rnv Tuif XaiTCcov (r(ii)Tifi^iee.v^^^(r^ett 

Iti AtkTontuc-gt Tu^tG-TTi'. whicti, accorduig to the present system, 
wouhi bo, d// til men mi oti i ftobti ^imbasa ,silis limis phtinto^ 
zoui fwnini tifi t trite: l e yini s-ou tetmki idi lS?, ke iris ii: o.'itr pros 



* AfTXu /tccf W'TJv «u7-«, *\Tai T', (rm'^vTOt liveit, to /utVy rfia r»t<r, y.a'i, S '.' — 

Seri M, • , 


1 I)n crsiDus fil*Piirlc\ , Part I ]» 9.'j * • 

t Allah Lir:i! thsa\, p l.S. 1 v,hj.ll taki- afterw :ii ds occas)onT:o notice Mr 
Villnisonh n nnii-ks i‘f‘S[)L*tfcing tins Ictierf as •w i ll as some oilier ol’lus 
' >I)iiii(Mis ^n tins .siilijecl. 
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says, that only one word in Greek ends irh;, which is In 

Romaic it is a common termination. 

. ^ 

K =5 K, but in some districts CH. 

.. Always X' harsh, not onlv befor|i consonants, but also before all 
the vowels. The same may be said of tlje Latin C, which is very 
improperly pronounced like an * before 2 , and u. The most an- 
cient K ( 31) a junction of^wo Gammas*. ^ 

;=L. i 

1 he same as in the Romai^, and as it is pronounced by the 
English. * 

^ ) I 

M = M, but together with has the sound of B. 

As in Romaic, except that no alteration took place when put 
before as ihe^ /3 was equivalent to Ik 

N = but before = M. 

Also as in the vulgar Circek, and usual pronunciation, but 
without ahy exception for the three letters; for if r sounded like 
how came Fahius to say that in Greek no words ended in 
on account of its kakophony? Perhaps some sciolists have intro- 
duced this Alteration, seeing that the Latin prepositions /t:, 
and ro//y when compounded, change their final letters into m. 

H = X. • • • ^ 

It had the power of ks or i^s: thus (ptivt^, appears from the gr 
nitive (potviKo^y to ^^ave bcen/oinikfij and uvrv^y whicli makes 

^yog, a7UU^^S, 

o = o. 

This letter was like fbe Italian O, and had the same sound as 
u in some Latii\ nouns; and UcTrMxoAxgy \\erc written to 

represeijl Valnus and Publicola. seems tiie original of our 

/iu{ky and on is the u(i or ut of the Romans, who had, as the mo- 
dern Italians still have, a propensity to pronounce even their own 
0 like iin wf- The modern Greeks, and the English in their O. 
except in words where it is iollowed by a bonsonant or mute 
vowel (as in jnocU and bodc)y liave corrupted the sound oi the 
leitciit. 

n = U-. 

Equivalent to the P in Ent^lish, and as it is now pronounced 
by the Greeks^and other nations. • 

« 

* Anulvt^.cal Essay, jn 5. « 

j .See Di\(. rsiDMs ot Furlev, Part 1. p. ‘^6. 

I Aiial)licul Ls* a> 
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i* = K, 

t Aspirated or pronoiinced*more giittiirally than the English R, 
and in a similt/r mhnner to the Welsh. Rhaidrr^ a waterfall, in 
that language, is derived, it should seem, fwm or pgtfj. 

2 = 8 . 

In whi^h manner it wat always pronounced^ by the ancient 
Greeks, The sound of the a- in o^xc^y is exactly given in our 
itacA\ Pindar calls it adviterina litteray and Dionysius 

mentions that some poets had wrjjten whole odes ^yiLhout 

.''T = T, but when after y is ma\le D. 

It was like tlie Latin /, and never the d; for was spelt 

fantalus by the Romans, not Taiidaiusy and Antomus was ren- 
dered by the Greeks AvTorioj. * • 

r = K, or the / in little. * ^ 

The real force of this vowel it is difRchlt to determine. The 
Frasmians, and the best living authority for solvi*jg questions in 
Greek archaeology, have preferred the French accented 

(to g’iunt), (to howl), and x(^kkv% (a cuckoo), arc 

words in Mdiich the sound was the representative of the sense, 
and could not have been pronounced after the maJmer of the 
modern Greeks* 

<^ = a labial aspirate betvuifcn F .and Ph, 

The latter, according to the opinion of Priscian, was the real 
pronunciation of the <I>; for although the Greeks*, in spelling La-^ 
tin words in their own characters, made use of it tp represent 
the F, yet they could, in fact, not utter the sound of that letter. 
Cicero says that they were unable to pixfiouncc the name Fun- 
danius. Tht Erasmians thought the F and were the same. I 
shall not plunge into the labyiiiuhs of the DigamIna,nor attempt 
to examine tlie pretensions of F, V, or W, to the sbund of 
that lost character. » 

X = CH; sounded gutturally in the manner of the Jews, the 
X’Celsh, and thg Florentines. 

Pronounced probably in the same way by the ancient Greeks. 

• 

* xai 6» liXac *5r¥w»'-“-Sect. 1^. The Orientals wji^e for a 

trial of skill, poems which tliey call trazels, from which one letter is 
entirely banislied. Persian poet G^imi hearing a gazel, in which 

there was no A orliiUf, said it would be better if tJie podkn had/io letters 
at all. 

t Analytical Eisav, p 2? • • 

VoL. ft. 3 fl 
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^ = PS and BS. 

The ancient sound of this letter preserved in the Romaic: 
and’'A§«*4j Greek fisalmus andJraba. 

. n — O. 

Phito in his Cratylus and Phsedrus, Aristotle in his Poetics, 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, assert that it differs ^rom omi- 
c,ron only in quantity, butthauhis diffeiencc was sufficiently dis- 
tinct, may be observed by Neiys jocose s^yin^of Claudius^ “ 
ran rum inter vivos demise ^odiicta priina syllaba jocabatur/’ 
arc the words of Suetonius.* The was like our double o in moor. 


• 'Jlir Difihthont^H, 

At -‘ a:. 

It should be observed, that if these combinations of vowels had 
been disfingui^hed in writing^ onIy» and not in pronuntialiun, 
their name uould have been dt^rafilis and not diphthongs. With 
respect to the AT, Terenlius Scaurus, in his TreatiU‘ on Ortho- 
graphy, sayii that the ancient Latins wrofc the diphthong with 
an a and an i. Ennius, Lucretius, Mariiid, and even Virgil, have 
the ai instead of x Moschus, in his ejiitaph on Bion, mentions 
that the hyacinth is marked with ui ^J^awd this llower is striped 
with black veins, representing two vowels. Now the interjection 
of grief is nearl}^ the same in all languages, and has a strong 
•similar,Uy to the a/, but none to Mhc x. Mxioi became A/rnc, not 
Med^f and g^ive the sound to our ATaij. The English, in reading 
Greek, pronounce this dijihthong correctly. 

AY —AV, before /3, y, h. f, p, and AF before tt, e-, 

, ‘ T, <p, x> 4- 

This diphtliong was something similar to the as it is pro- 
ed by the Italians. Aristophanes represents the barking of a clog 
by etv^mv- The Latins put aula and amterus for and 
and the Greeks wrote K^uvi'to^ <Picv<rTo^ for CU\udiiis Faust and 
HxvXo; foi Faulus. It has-been otqccted, that, according to Ci- 
cerotj the word Cauneas sounded to Wie ears of Crassus at 
Briindusium, like Cavr^ nc\ eus; but Mekcrchus gets over the 
difficulty, by asserting tliat the Latifi V consonant was like our 
W, so that Cauneas and Cavenc easy were not lery dissimilar. 

• * f 

* J/ib. vi in lit. Ner.^Claud. Cses. cap. \ De Div. lib ii 
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tJ = E. 

Pronounceil as the aq in Flanders, and the French ei 
in ftltin. It carjiot he the same as the i in sound, or Cicero, in his 
‘ * ^gtter to Papyrius Poelus*, would not haye said that the word 
the imperative ol ^oire^ had a different sound from*^ 
bini. An epitaph of ei^ht^ lines discovered at Rome, shows that 
the old Romans spelt their long i with EI, 

ET = EV, before -y, S; a, ^p, and EF, before jcy w, 

• (T, T, J, yp. 

The English, pronunciation of^tU, approximates to, but does 
t‘ not entirely represent, this diphthong. Kugof , Ttvrmg, and *Evi^£j3te(, 
Aveie in Latin, Euriisy Tcutoiicsy and Euaebiusy not Evros] 
and Ef^evius, 

01 = E • 

Like the oi in the French .vom and besoin,^ consequently pro- 
nounced correctly in the English schools. •Had it been otherwise, 
and like the Romaic o/, how could Strabo have syelt Boii, /SoToi^ 

If i and oi had been sounded alike, there could have* been no 
controversy Respecting the old oiacle-— . 

^%U Kcti Ktifiag etj^ xvtu * 

For according to the modern Gre^cks, the words Aoi^ta^ and 
are not to be distinguisliec) from each other in common speech. 

It i ust be OAvned, however, that the whole strength of this argu- 
me lit lies in the word used by Tliur)'«*;dest; for if the 

debate had gone to incjuirc hoW it had been writtaiy the, whole* 
force ol the fact would tend to the contrary side of life question. 

or = OO. • 

It was as we read it, and like the same diphthgng in our word 
fil(j7igh. The i.atin U represented llie two lettw^s o and w con- 
jointly, and Tullius^ Juniusy Brutusy were written T«AA(Off, Uviogy 
PpKTc;. Martianus Capclla spells coiitiam'e by The 

Latins also, in converting the proper names AvK^^yog and nA«- ■ 
Tx^'^cg into their own characters^ made them Lijcurgus and Plu~ 
tari/iufi. How tills diphthong came to represent the Latin v, may 
perhaps be understood by sounSing the two letters rather, dis- 
tinctly in Ovcepp&»F and OvxXi^iog. actording to our method of 
reading, which will then coAie very near to the w— ou'nfronc, 
waiTone, kc, * 


Lib. ix. Kpist. Fam^ • 


Li!), ii. page 81, 
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ti = E. 

ThiH was pronounced as in the French huile^ and had the vo- 
ciilar sound in our v\ ord whed. If it had been ,bke^<»/ and u^ which 
it is in the niodeni Greek, it would not have been reckoned one 
of the three dipluhon^s called 

HT = E V and EF, according to the nrlc, for AU and El?. 

Sounded as fn our schooIs,*as far as respects the scifaration of, 
and the hiatus between the tpwels. If nv had been like lu, there 
would have been no change iamaking from 

The same observation, may be made of nr. 

order to render the sound of the Italian ce and ciy or our chy 
the modern Greeks made use of 

In addition to the above accoiiin of the Romaic pronunciation 
of the letters, it iS necessary to add, that for the pronunciation of 
the wqrds, or in order lo read after ihe manner of the moderns, 
no other rule is required than a strict observance of the accents, 
the presence or absence of which, determines what we call the 
quanlity*of thd' syllables, in modern Greek; and it should be also 
mentioned, that the three accents have the same power, and are 
not to be distinguished from each other in the redital either of 
of verse or prose The use of the aspirate is equally obsolete with 
that of the long vowels. An example will convey the clearest no- 
tion of the manner in which the best scholars of modern Greece 
read the first poet and father their iianguage. The a in the fol- 
lowing words, is to be pronounced like that letter in ate, 

^ Mtnlnfiedthe Thea Pejriadtheo akehios 

•’ , Ooloinaneii t nierc akicCb alge allieke 

Pollas d’ ipthciooos jisekas aedtlic proeapsen 
El done, fdtoosde eldreu tevkt* kenessin 
^Eonxse te Dtheose d* ctelOelo \ooK'. 

Without enttring into the controversy started by the yoiingrt 
Vossiua, in his*bouk de cantu Foemaium vt viribua Uythmi,^ or 
going the length of that scji6lar and llenninius, in decrying ali 
those accentual virgulx, which do not quadrate with the natuitd 
■quantity of the syllables*, we may with safety assert, that the 
ancient Greeks, whatever aiteqiion they puid to tlieir 
tones or elcvatiojis. did nu read Jhe first lines of Homer as Uicy 
are written above. In a short account ofthe late Professor Por* 
sont? 1 fird that he was [if o^nnion that Mr, P, a modern Greek of 
^ialonicay who had also a considerable knowledge oj its aruieiU 

* Primati’s lA'fcnce of Greek Accents, p. 40S. Sec*roster on Accent'^. 
Introduction, page vi. and page 113. 
t London, 1808, printwl by. Baldwin. * * 
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language^ read Homer ho as to preserve both accent and quanta 
tlh p. 18. Any decision of that great authority would be reckoned 
"V oracular; but having inquiwjd of one or two ^^ersons full as likely 
to have collected ?hese detached Sybilline leaves as the author of 
pamphlet, I have reason to think lhat»Mr. Person did never 
approve of the Romaic rules fti reading Greek, Mr. P. of Salo-^ 
nica I have never seen:1ic may have adopted a: new method, but 
Mr. Psailida of loannina, whom \ suppose to b* equally versed 
in the language, 1 have heard r^^ite Homer, and exactly in the 
usual manner of all ih# modern Greeks. One might think it suf- 
ficient to settle the question, tha/Tzetzes, who has given in his 
Chiliads such a lamentable fvoof of the abuse of accent, was 
sensible of the depravation of the language, and openly lsgm<&u4ed 
the barbarism of his times, in regard to the corruption of pronun- 
ciation and metre, in the introduction to his iambic poem — 
ireitluv uyayng* No7i; it is clear Aat the strollhig muse of which 
he complains — ■» 

*H rnii TflJwv jSacVir. 

• • 

would never have existed, if accent had not prevailed over quan- 
tity toa dep^rec not known by the ancient Greeks (who admitted 
no such verse), and that consequently the present practice is of 
a comparatively later date. But of this point I shall say a few 
words in another place. 

The present ficllenic sj:holar«, although they are erjually able 
with Tzetzes to write* vferse acx:ording to all the rules of metre, 
ycl they do not, like him, acknovi'ledge the t;^rors of their reci- 
tation, nor are at all aware of ijiat fault, which’ in fact gave risj 
to the barbarous poetry of the present day. It is not, of'eourse, 
meant to be asserted, that the true method of reading Greek is 
understood by the scholars of the Englisli or any other university, 
who, in the recital of cither prose or verse, prove, at least by 
their own practice, that the Greeks had recourse in*wriiing to 
a variety of signs, of which they mjde no manner of use*. 

* The accented verse from the Antiope of Euripides, in red aad black* 
Sellers, which was feund in the hollow-ways ol Resina, RIaidi 6, ir4o, 
u])on a wall on the angle of a street fctading to llie theatre of Herculaneum, 
shous how much those were deceived who considered that accents were 
not introduced until the stA'enth century. • 

It is cited by Polyhius, lib. i. 35, and is in Barnes’ Fragments of Anti- 
ope. See Priinatl^s Detence of Greek Accents, p, 232. Accenis were 
MTanged.and j>erh:ips reduced to more certain ruk s, by Aristophrmei of 
lb /uriliiiin, who lived Olympiad, 2^0 years btlorc Christ, but 
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Vol. II. p, 17. If the reader should wish Iq sec a very dirrerent 
opinioi>wuh respect to the corruption of the Greek lant;;uage) 
he will find it in Pri mattes fifth chapter on Grjjek Accents. 

In volume II. page 24, I have stated an intention of giit 
"•Ing an extract from Portius’s Rofnai'c Grammar, but seeing by 
the public prints, that a work of a similnr nature is about (o ap- 
pear in a volunjc by itself, and considering also, that ttpose who 
ace curious in such points, maw probably have Du Cange’s Glos- 
sary (which contains the Treatese of Port^us) in their posstssion, 
1 liave not thought it neccssalny to complete or introrliicc any 
part of the abriilgment. At the same time I deemdl advisable to 
insert, from this author, a general outline of the change which 
I n an gu age has experienced in passing from the ancient to 
the modern Greek. 

Id poiTo nobis iin praesens adnotasse suffccerit lingua; istiiis 
con'U[){i(jnem ar: depravationem, ut rem Icviter et (piasi per 
transenf'.am attingarnus, in eo pr^sertim versuri, quod Ciracci 
hodierni literam pro lit'era ponanl, alias addunt. alias cliam adi* 
inant, tetniinat^oncs dL*ni(|ue nominmn passim nuitent, verbi 
gratia y. pro ponunt, iit in pro pro v. ut in Tvfxyvi^uv. 
E. pro /. ut in pro Z* produj^hei 

T. aut «•. ut in rupnei^fiipy «iAA«^g<v H- pro i. ut in n'ovCitKoq^ A- pro p, 
ut in n A^pas, <p«SiAx.<e 5 pio a-. Ut in pro e«, ut in 

ct hiinilibus. o. pro x. uiin hUpfiofo-tg H- pro»p. ut in puyretfvi. 
vel pro ut hv {uTeimip. V. pro A. ut wi xpun> xpf^vp'og- T. pro 
bt in 0]ecvnp- T. pro ut in avvf*,ipiip% vel pro <p. ul In eeg-pxvay pro 
81/^060*6, Pi |0 pro vg. Ul in SowAgil';;^ pro S'ev/.ivo'fg. 

^ddunt et inicrserunt lileras, y ,in -TratAEoyio, xxtyuyn zppcyiyevy^tv 
Y. }l\(rrspevtii, TiMvttv, pro c-Tgpgfv, TfiAfr^. N. in ^ippuy^ trvpyuy^ aifjLX' 
T6i)9ity^ See. DeinUhl literas, iil in ySAepiac. aSi*, Trvif/^oyxg Talgpoc, 

rca^rxiyitPy IfitvacAgys^v, ipro /iXix/xx, xpiix^ 'ry'ivfAotv Tnvhpog^ 

Tt^TrxmtVy g^flev«Asy£<v, tvXf Jam vcib quoad lerniinatioiK^. varic* 
illsc iiGraiois m^iantur, Masculinain »j?,eficrunt in ««, ut (pxvXx- 
‘lag dicuni pro (pxvXviTKg. Adjeqtiva in i' tp'og termiuani, ut pro 
ptv^ai'i'/ig^ iXa^Yig yAjjTg^oj, xxTfyoTipog dicunt. Masru- 

fina in g? terminationeiu ab accusaiivo mutuantur, ut xipzc pro 
x^p. Maseulina snbstantiva in uvy interdum exulalivo formantur, 
ut in xntcyi- pro interdum, ex accusativo, ut in xiwyxg'> Tcnv^ 
jxovxi) pro xiavi wivfiay. * • ^ 

Maseulina in xl^ t/|, xf) ct alia qiiinl:c dcclinationis noini- 
natrCuCJ^b accusaiivo plorali nniluautur, ut in myxKxgy hxpvyxx%s 
'Udi'Kxg’^ Ix^vavug, yiyxvlxg. Musculina adjectiva /m e;, vel in oivy 

were not inveRted, sa\.s Pnniatt'(page .37 , h\ Lh.it ^amniM'ian Is.iai 
Vossiiis dates the corruption of sonu-l Iror^i »he times of Antomnui. uirl 
Commodus.— De Cantu Pof.ni, f 2H. Ibid. p. 25" 
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saepe in .«p»j5 tcrminantur, iit in avo^mdi^r^i; Mtrfiovid^v^i: 

. vel in e^*05, ul in matpiyio^, jftp*d<acpgv/oj. Quaecl-im masculina 

‘ in 05, cx icrtM et ‘^juarta cieclinalione noininaiivum habcnt desi- 
^Ijentia in axtf Ut tr^oivuiti^ fAV^otpctKi^ Xv^vuKtyJphctKh fvum^ yovaVjc/, 
Ferninina in jj, in i. ternuna^tur ut in etyuy^. qua; in dr/.t desi-,^ 
mint Hominativum habei^ ab accusativo, ut in <pxv?^ 6 %rx, 
qn^ vcro in <5> sjepe in <«, deflectunt, ut in KM^pict, ^apfi^Avo-ttc 
vcl in /j^ouf ut o’Ket^pijtccy^ x^v<rifA.ov<f aiit nomiucitivurn ab accu- 
sal ivo clesumunt, ut in uXv<ri 2 ct, Neutra in cy clesi- 

mint in t ut in Ipyot^^p^ o'x.iTupviyiUXivpi: vel in ut in ^‘i^ecptv^ 
ye^«>t<v, Sic. Diminiitiva in T^ncoi fere semper eflTeruntur, ut in 
uyptHT^txU^ pro i^uyptoi, denit]ue adverbia in <y{,in a ctiam desi- 
nunt, ut in pro ^yp/Ws, Sic. 


ECCLESIASTICAL GREEK. 

Ali'lctius^ ylccount of jllbania. 

1. H' A’A_^fliv/o6, MToi j! a* K div Irisov Xtyopt.hifi’i uyoti to AvTix.ov 
M«go5 T»i{ MmcB^ovtot^j rnv cycptua-lecv XciSovo^u iwo r^v oi oTTotoi 

fi.v (ivxi U y'ivcvi ruy \\Xv^i^y^ rivti otavrcct) cvr* f* t^v A’A/Sajv^jf 
'jvv tv T?i A*fflu^ uXXu Kc6Tuyo9T»t^U ybov? KiXrtKoV^ cl J)AB‘o9 

8K TYtV \'a.%vyi»y tI) 5 I’Tot^'otSj iird £| «vtv? 5 S<«/0>j^av lU to Avppcc^tcvj 
y^UfCilhv ^nT7rai^ri(rxv, IJoMtg Aoiyrh i^x^i^pcovv7o(,i*^ciT» pclv to 
rig a9u> pviB-UQ'ti^ AotA^asTW?, xXn^'Ucryig uftro rtv AxXpctviovy to oTjTov i^rS 

V , / T \ ^ t ^ V *) 

TTOTe Ilo^if piiyaXy}^ XVTUl. p(.fjx TOV Ko'ATTOV TCV K«T«gO, ?tOCT« T/JvA JCgO- 

.yuAX<r(rixy civxt. A^njSx^ovj xotvi^f Avri^c^^ FIoAis 9roT£ jtte 0^dvov 
A ^^i^riaKoTov^ slg tov oWoTov vTrtnAtfv iwEx EVitxo^o*. O A^irtov^ to 
ottoTov jr^oTfgf'' sicatA67T0 KoA^/wov, xxs rA>^x AoAT^/i»<,*KefVg^P pii 

AijLiivx ^of^iiriKov. • 

MfeToyfioi Se rioAti? TotvTJi5 hvxi 'Zxh^X) Kotvvg Xxot/rcc^f. ttx^xkU' 
ixt Txvjy, TJi nd/fi A/jWi'fl, t*?? o^oixc ov trpixK^xv xtlrxt A*^</ 3 tf 5 -oy. 
^ Avitrtov TcZ E^nvov UoTxpcovf 0 cTTcmg ^vyiTXt iig rot S«ov Dot:, ihxt *j 

A(>Hvo7roXig pci 0^dvev E '^ffKOTrovy^ xoiya<f >,sy6piim A^ityxB-x^.jO^lvtv 
y.'TttrxGTrov KXt TO A^i/3flfToi». xvTXi^ xt nd/f<5 ev^i^Kotrxi v^a-jjw 
ihvtrixv ruv Toi^K6»v, toD Se wto* tov Iloecritf d ©^dvoif^Tyfiftl eij 

10 XxovTotfi, Koo; xuTxt xl Wohug uyxi T|? orosAotioof I AAv^fJoj, Tiiv wToiotv 
XTri) rig MxxtSoytxg d A^SjAft^y Iloroeud^, AEvd|KSvo5 A^lvcj 

^ TH oTToiti To fdaot TTxput^en^i ij AitcTog^tlQ^^jg^ v. xxt E*Aico‘d?, xon^fl’C 
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^iydfilvui Itfa r^» l|ai/0’/Wp T^v T ov^KOf/y xett ttvTUi etietit elf tkp 

tcr^drni iTd^d^tjrtv reji I >iAv^iKot) KaA^rof,', c^ri^ KotvS^ A^ertet KoAtp* 
9 / A^kvo. ipSan^at ^SKxrd ra /uso-oyiiair, firut Xt^rd^ovyrlfy Xctyu^Xihx- 
^TiW, Qi^ut^xvx^ K6ifvi*’Actyyoy fAtrx^v rni 2*o3^ie$ KXt iS Xt^x^fttriu^ 
iu^irxo^tycv* arA)jo-/av t5 0’^^«aS 0*^^»5, ra aira/ay ita^veys Agyfroa/ JIxTx- 
id^ofy xt/yr at TloXstf tats, i £ Ttaa^ia xal to £';^iv«Kiov. avajaira^v Ttf 

A^f/AAiyo$ ««/ TK fl[«vu«Vov r«if ^ I xavoi noras/u,o;. 

3. To AvTfJCflv na^aB’a?^dro‘i6v Ms^ci Ttjf A^ieo^ 0 ir/d(;, ra WoUv 
7X1 xTd Tov Avpp«%(0Vj xai Xt^yit stf Toy KsAt/Syoy Tlor:) 

Tflv Maaiimay tIJ? TooAflp<S« •raevAotyT/ot Aevstoo/, eg croc 

Kflci Tiy O’^BOTi^oc. fixAtj3^>} «cwt»i ycoc/Nsoe 
th^ riaXataq H*Tsi^iXy xai n^Xftf t^it rat/rafy Avp|;«;^icv, aotyw, 
Afioppar^dy IloAi? to^o^Aos^ vt^t(pfifAqy pd ©^ovov A*^;tJisTiiTJca'»* 

Ai^evoc. EicT/o'S'ii oe«Ti)t /ttSToe tmv k>^6i>7iy r^c T tTi) liO., <<$ 
^o^hj^oPj^tS? ottoIob^ pfle3/<w5^Stfyo6T0t; o IcrB-uos va KtTr^yKxi Tfoo'regov e^tocAgiVo 
f.*Ttiafivoiy xoei E^^t^upivavy d?.Aa fXt to y« s<^a;yff 0\6/t^o^ ot/*t dyad-ci 
mv7Q to ovoVoe Ei$ tav^ V*6tuathi% at^dv ocroy iffyip&eikvey \7r\ idfiKVy lirct (ttI 
^vjuiXy e^ovfft yd Trjjysvovy Tjjy^ dyif*>a^ay Avpp»;^»ov. « vf^aa^dy ravTUi 
itrs^X^rat it; t»jv ©atAotrTciv o Ilxyuofora? Hot:, ndtvdf; Xsycptmf Xirt^var^x. 
E'^t/SsiXy i 9'rrtix raf Tla^B-vatay yjroy. e^ictoc th dvri oiofixTcuy 

aetfvi Xeyttxi K^a/xy UaX/f ravvy ^^urwvfrxy axi oy^vf^dy Iv^t^xdjx'ifr. 
xard TO ^CToyiiOP, «*AjjTioy t5 Atcrxyx n$T:ypf6%xiv rS Avppxy/ov, xxi to? 
At/3d^cvy red yvy Xiyo/xipcvy eii XxXKoxcySiXrg K^ovoey txvti:)^ 

xaXe7: i Harris tet\i^t^tlueu rw^^/ov Kxr^tdrcu t5 2«£y5s^p47roV, xxi 
rd s^fti* IJoAt.f /ut^Jyttei t^v TauAxyrtav iiiey Totb fkpytrvxs rxvZp 
»^D^y<ff’^gyjj» *of/ xotvcug Myeptipyi A’AocJoc. pitrx tov Tlayvacrtp Uerly ti<rg^- 
XfTXi E/5 TO I’oyioy ngAotyo^o A^'^J/o^ noT;,xoiy»'5 Kav^ieyt Agyo/iEvo?. piird 
Tot/Top itvxt Ui^yiy noA /5 •jroTB nx^xB-xAxrcrtXy xxi xxrx to fiicoyuof 
Stop T xuAdyrtovy xetpa^ TXfvy Txpex^hi^Xy H xxr xAAevfy M evc'dyix, cv 
ireXv 7pt.UK^dy red Ilv^yev ufft^trxt o Ksvov^of \ier: xxi piird rot/roy « 
xotytf; Myepitvc^ lieedffXy iyyvs red ooro^ov ^top *i AVoAA/w- 
y/xy xetvdif rxydy floAA/vx, x^piuy t^pcBvvty IIoAig ctots ivtofiofrurtiy xrtrjua 
Ke^fyB-iAty xxi K^xv^xt^Py red^TJerxp^d |U.Ey x^i^cvrx XTxStevf SUx. t>,s 

3s ©otAoto-T »)5 60., Ky^trsy auTtj eif rxf rxp y^xpi/uxT^y^ ii( idr 

xxtft'^^f Kxikx^a: eB-SP si^ dvrhp dvrof o Kot<Voeg O'xrdvh^y 

Vies ipy ^x^ty fA>xB’nrS0f^. sh dvr^y \xx^xr%ty xxi d^yv^^x vepitTjxxrx. xt* 
oowtJs x^j^srxt H \\pxrtx 0S05, jlxi rtAfvT^ TotI,^E*'/ 3 ^ov ITot:, xxi 

tSp Kt/^^gAAoly, t/5 xoi3‘f ‘M^Acof i^evtrx r/jAijy f/5 rijy Xa^oci; T^y A croA- 
AefPtxrSy stpxt orgr^oj T/g, ft^ocS/Sov^'oc, Ny|iot^O(ifly xotA^^^syj), yff* <ivT>i 



A' cr^<iXr6v Jt«t/o/6gvi9S 6»5 T115 BoiA^ t 5? AV- 

^flcAr/Jes; fA^r^Tuq A^vA^v. 

hcto-triet^ xcci EVi%lwj^,^i^|l'|i|fi|^i^fe tfira t4<» ' 1*1^- 

X«v Bet^.a yet/ T»}v 

^lof^^iyrti \j7ea 

|t6HT’wyT<» tirov rio'XiS ij 

?ci«/ ^S5’«jyet«5 T« £'^At;^«e, 1^ AV^*‘ 

fl^ov. tfuT^VTiyg; oiovTflfii vm g^iW 

xflfTfli TO ’/UKtlysWIj/icii o^P&oi 4 

roi'treti, eit «9r^ «otS? 4 'X%tfA,af^»^ 2'5.'M/A#<». rSt Je 

A fA^tyrU fToAiS 5rofg«S”«tX««’#/flC, «V<^ ri«yi?l^ Asysrtffci 

ri a’yXAiyoff, Jcot/ rS fl’glJooy.. ov o*^oettg«y ftfO 

UlM A'f<tttfrut, uvTiHt nraif Mtiroyet^y Agy^uivv xotmg A*/3arj/b^- 
ix.^K Tir,T(x.v eeurxt oti UoXus utt'^ t<9v A^UMvrmre^P^i^irlf Z*fCfiC(p^voifeCi ^l 
cTTo'iat rtjy tiXeiViy tjj« 3ie/3#jr,jfrv h^ 

Tutav KCCTiVK^TcC^ TOVT^^? TOl/S TOTTOV^t “J if* A »^d*e^oewy<06 0'^g»l. gtVTvi 4 

Xwgce s>tXij3‘»5 «9J^Tot!J OgsfoUjTi# »ft:T«i^t»yoyi<^|'«4 eT^row T«y rowoy. 

TfAsyTflftJov g’jyflti 0 KgXutfv«$ nor: acrT« 0*^tft^ei T»f Md(icf^«« 

v/««?. «t^o rijf Ilat^eitiZe HVg*g» XjyiToei ied<»»5 »T05 S»Xyl\»» 

4. TflctiTjjs Til? EVoft(g;^/«? ^efl-oyi«< IToXgi?* r<)lllr 

3ceci etvregt A*Xy3o6voVoX/5 4 M«Tgoflr«X« yroTg T4?y A*X/3rty«v 
ggijAcof. rSv 2^6 E'o^JIet^v TTo^l^j’ $aby> oi £K«/K'7riiV> osrdMfv^ As* 
youtrt v«» t«^ B«Xop2S(ygety Xcy«Mfy»} uaro t 5» TdW^ifcAiy MiTf- 

UcT^t^ T%rux,iO’fjf,im M rn? )co^vp*i? r^yos^^voy, &^iv^v 

rr)to^ov, fltXXo# S'! xiy^vTif} oT< «i f^K«cf*mU f tvut 4 Sr^»yy«, 

BsXoe2'cByg« vco g^tvat* 4 Alwiitfl Ilsrgoc. AoevXi'oc, '7r«?“gwoyo‘< iri»X*A^i(9 oVi ct^rn 

¥OL g’ooe; TO IloXt? oyftjK«5*4> Sii^onj/tcdV A4A4^> 

’^oiVM? Aoc^^oKrTO »c«er<& rov |iil4|X(T<«F» xm>} lithhith jS* o'grpteip jrVipy 

TTi^f MctKt^optxi l^ou^iv. r«yyv m2»to( r« 

«xov(rr«, BtfcicoVdAf?}, »afiyTo2 Ao«ip(f 
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APRENDIX. 


ROMAIC. 

THE HlfeTORY MAN AND 

^rcm Tranf^tim qf the^mbfun •“ 


If <A4^^ /gru a nr^v kcc* rn 

f*jf fItM aw#« fAc(.^tT^ r^t- 

UVT» 0HmTntit Kfmm >r9xu^» «XA* syai 

}|# WWita etyJ^M f^mt rnr fl4f«««v K^aicrif^df 

n;^: n‘3iVj»j Vai fwH ar«kf a i/io^fibU t^^eco- v a.? 

S'^iM tn$ RAiAiatf rift lyaf ilcfe »«9r«fKis ^ utttyx.ettMis uTrc^^Bii 
#fC fi)« rat^fS'idf dtpfl^ec rar viav £&k 

riil* ri# cif lip ffrinei^^fp T»nK rn? yviifefKo^ a*ii^ tveflai ei 

Air inyacriip riK •S4ii •!{ T«r <iri^l»'«#ija*iy rWi I4>« ««*« v» iTria^^t-^ia ecro to 

T«{i})rtK. HAA’ If yn^mm^ fi;(;r Atf/dai ^k^MP, l^ia'a; Xttt (^yiXtup 

efufli40 U9 rev it$f ftit Mt itf w ritf top fotnvfcov f^a otvir 

ivgt toP t^oTop itof Poc S’Aji^fprjr mP tmB^f^teop ruS) E^a^'u ug^ rttv fioxyttotiP 
PPati ^^tyov fooot^iif n}P i/ufSvv ii$ roorop oira fis eotfls^V ruv ^tc 
y00p 9foffotf0o^ipipr§ fop fotp Ifot ftu u9 f^nlt^et th 

flfyiKpeiatf ««r##r« top ^ m4g ^ty%i ra* thn «•« 

TifTvP tp my$^aoi 0 p fot to fno^x^p*^ e|ai tig n 

^ ^ afiriTii^, mSt^ tup r«^«yyiAfiip aeni^ipraf frn 

SHdt tyv^tT'tt tyti «{ra ro r^^fhov pta, koli i^ontiTu iiK to)> 

vm ^ *tu id* tnp rs rp (rttXttfittf nrif utm foov etyroK^iS-rt 

i yvPttiiott *^4 n fAiP 9‘ioKotjUL «i«r4^nyy e i$ Uog fiu txi^ ^vo) q r^ug 

fonPotf^ «V« asap# to ttttrty ifrfi«t;rq n tytptv 

iy0 ttg tgfn^Oi tXmfioilhfooyitfonP y^vTp^fhtttof ^»mlop rq$ ffitAu/^ocg, 

'itto it tap tAaMlaP td^0*0Hf *X^{i» ftn^vg fCett rot ixPxuiet 

flfAAff 0nx l| n^^asa^f xa^ to xufifitx^ 

tfi^iP TOP toti Araa^qyyiiAcK ttf ^Evyary /xou p» f^ti 

flrAia* 4ril>Ju1l^jJj^A|»)4P ^ ## li; Kr^ietT-aavi « ^tvyrirrc, 

(^flt^0«r* tsm tq» «ytA«?«P, q o^roix qrov n 

f #f f»fl^if tip /Mf(Pnf /8AiT<a rqt liysAatJitP px icAa«n, xasi 

tm^Mx/pn^ppp us ww>^xyxuxp iix v« ^ >' 

^ ^ * 

* t#44^il;l» <|l(k{t^HtpiUli Itbftupttimciit •*• M*e Rfmmtc ircentiuti )« 
^^eva^otly ilWfwbrifim thi^ E<el<?siaRtic»i Gie<k, ami it was touiul 
^U^cult I(i!prm1: them ccimctly front ajjy London piLSs 



APFWIH-X.. 4^ 

* t 

rriif 3-v(rtota-6if. a^AA’ tj yvva 64 X.ec f^cv vac^av^ tfiSTec^i^^(rB'yi xa^^ 

t^ottov X.CCI •yrecvx^yixv^ $4§ iisiji||it9re;rj| vu W^av^xl^a '^gX^^j^acv'- 

Ttav rov -<6XA* 

»(p" Sfrrjv c^xivel^ 

croAAa yrxx^sMn orxv 'IT^i roy fyvyi0'iv 

^iot vSt ^6v ipt^ff mvec ?e>»X04txAt acvn^i 

ctpu^s remCtav fca Ui T6 ' irxvi/ML' 
fAnTi^ xxt tvgTt 11 € Ti»p7ro^^^ 

fiBtXt^x fiH yi|? 

X7rt4 fAtXV 

ivTTFXxyxH^^^ <»*•» vx ptn'kic S^iiihmtrAi. 

ixivnii T»jy KUf}tecv Uf eAi/cfi 6W'^«r«{« tev ^$vy)iTiiV 
ovivai ei( ira'^ivyet^i^ H^m w fiv ^e^n hm yvmtvp»‘'^y^$^fx4';^**i^^^ 

Bit Totrtii hat vat fct m W B^T^yt hei TOT^^^jj^s 

tyof ‘JtKv'J^t ttrxBi^a^ B4^ tuv yvea^nv ^i#, t«< vvairXiO'Bnif 
M^xt^xfAi, dtae vx 5r<i»w<^*^ * ^ , ' jr ' > 

Tkv s^x^/tttvnv rnt ati^v Cf /m 

race hx vx /xy a^tXn^p, xxt vx ^ ^ay^y6r^‘'9vat,,^v^^tpVy^^i 
avBevTUy eyx*tx^ SvyxTt^tt, isT*/ Kdfx>.4^^xvu tnf fyd^i^v, 
arxv tthv airy lyu^tvx ^tarai ra xxB^ fit 

yfA«<r8, iikt utrrt^x tx}<xv,atu^^vtatt ^rii^S^«*rnrd rn* fAU>^i^r 

art rxra ra fC99x*^*9* ttvpM o ,^f r^sf fcv^fTos % yitJf*t4if»<»ry' i^dv- 

^CC fitXi T9 BfAiTOt^XiJt HS J^X4C*^K 

iyc?^xrx fi!i>‘'0'-t9 $th». ^^tsvav: fiHitTx r?}V 

^viTt^x ry, oTry sB^Ttxr^^ * ^ * • * 

Eyx atxvxvracg TiTtm K4y^' mw9 .w'^/^ivynrn^t fT^(« >%w k«i f«^ 

TOV V49V ficy T9V XyXX_?^Ut^0^ T9V tgf iJlH^IC# fittit ifAT^* 

ivBpf vnv BvyxT^ r» 

rx^u oA« ^.v T« v9r«B^;^»F*r#vA%^^**C*) 14^ I 

rny Ts-^xTfiv ry mxt mT^K^iBny dati Itet^n 

vcc TO xatfavy afAUi (xt Ut;4tf j)9r^;^«9'ilf ,T<i«vT»$9 iiy«» mvrav 

uh- iiiov xv^^Xy x^t vatihUii vat jsrtf 

'tov BfAtrxfAt^^xTiv m T9trft9t:dxtftal! 

"huas J^arvtfAXTX^ Tart otvrn t^atfitV ii'l «yyf lof ' ' 

eTtoiav iiTTi KXToix Xayix fAttmxx 'ff 

rs uvtv, X ftcTxdiataVy xyKrafi\ati 

rai^x (pxmtxty y» ,'8ri*PT«TyT|l^*l^' Vw 

'^trxfAa^^pXfABvak ttf f99r*xat^f99 T$xvnv ^7 

ir> H^ov vx Aae^>i€ tjjk Tit fAt^fnh ^ttiara ttias* 
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'itn, *t>is i^t/ffsy f «fv<w TO »s^ 0 P^ o» ra 3-etvftu.roq iv ru tcuoc g^s-Tct- 

fx0^(PtJth/j us ruiv mr^taTi^y rii icatt ySAsw^'p'ra^; tyiu / tov 

ecyai^i^rov vi 0 v^ vcv etyKotXtuca'i rA] 8 j M^ |j|||iw.^i/' ctaro^ rr,v 
*ytm a^?(0f ^AXa. ywo^tKcc. 5*5 

TflV,Tao».iA*^«^ ^Pti'srerj xm< T«Td e^tirticrsc ey^f ^tct voc, ^nv styoa 

Totf’OP |t*eT«» TctvrtA l7tky7i^tvs» rev vtov'^n fes rvjv jca^rjv rs ^evyriTH 
xicts^ TDK v'?r6r)0m*^tt‘ Km 0>^^6v Kcti^ev 9Tv iQ-vfi/2}/i rn viti /Ltn ««* 
e^)}ggvo'ev« 06 VT 0 S i/ki^^’tvcriv us rK^t^%1f^KPCt ims raJ^jc c^rr^ce^^r rocro; 

Kect KKf^ittv it^no'iv /Kn XotfAj^Kvmrets mrov^ ct.To^ato'trK vu. £is 

re^vs Ui rntt^nr^nv ra. xm finv ivifJt^ViTrfVi^fitves us «AAo>. 
rS^^'p^y^nfyvtmKa. (Hi rv^v I'ket^pe*^ rnv (pi^e/ fAn^t fts oVk virxyiu 
/i.0i9t0* ttvett D Irrc^iec fOf^KUtretvrus td? iXu^s, rf^s <PetinTst,i^ 3ev uva.i 
fiM, lerre^ta B-Hu/KUorif xm zr 0 t^ct$ 0 ^ 0 ^j Mysi r* TiXmicv. ex^is oAo)* 'la 
dfKmef f^t/ Mt^evfhx r^trev ecTra re sytcXmixoc, rin 

7a-^»yjtc0tTiVtte. ^ 

Et^B‘vs 0 ^ivrs^as yr^aty «**« ux^'tk dvAi c-KvXm tyv^tirs tr^cs re TiXa- 
vi0Vy Koti T»*Asy£i/'5'6 A<J VK 8‘H S^DyD^w iKUVO^ e'JTH Se-«>f/3« fiirec^v 
K^t rareiv rm dva erKvXetVj »Kt n/*ect fiffixtes^ on ^Xn (l>uv^ irXfey 3-<tt;'‘ 
^ 0 trt«rB^x UV 0 BKS/VTjP y^naris' »XX* cretv ca /»>< 

^tvrs^ev T^trov r^S vvfcvct-S'eiKi ry Ts-^ayfexrivry, Xiygt 10 TiXuviev. .9 e-^ 
Aa» rH KoL^ti re tjemft'X- et^X^irtv 0 htfrf^ef yi^efv etf rev ukSxhBov r^o- 
•xev . , « . AAA* i XsuXtfStec erav tih <ar6is iyrXHerwg’iv ij i»g», eTFi^ 0 3a.O‘tXft\ 
d^'iAAf VK i/rrecy^ m re ^cr^eTKMviefAK rki^ xm tvurx ns ro rvfKSyXiev . ct<Pt]o > 
dtYiyvjrtv, D anelx reTet unrnv-f t«jv •art^K^giav -fe 'Bcc<r(Xt 0 ^s^ 6>Tf 
evr^' tyctBvfceyvrxs »» AKH^n re nXes-, «vg^«Ag reviutt^ey 1 ms s*s mv 
Vitv uv^iev D^f^av. /BXsirmrees e rev BxffiXim otth 5«k rev Tsr^orrsc' 

^i: Kurx rev vefcev ^mJireer^ rvf XetXtf^m^ kv^itrKtro Us f^ictv v?rsg/Srt 
XiKViV X4ti ii ^otfnXtdt ' ts. eXet ry rrxXetriy^ KUi hXes 0 Xetr.. 

xdivets »«< iS-flSVjM^e^^v t»» ^STtt^eXr,y f^nr t^^v^evres rev eciTtca, 
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i'hc following specimen is the conclusion of a romanceventilled, 

UNF^UKIATE LOVE, 

. ’ hiStoSv the second. ' f 

OF \ CORCVHFAN DUAGOM.lxN OF THE VENETlAl^*EMBASSY^ 

“ AltCONSTANTHl^FEE. 

rhc yovi\^ man, it seems, is deeply in love Choropsiina, 
whilst Mairans is deeply in We wltji him* parents* of 
Clmropsima arc in (Opposition to every arrangement Mairalm 
docs her utmost to persuade Andreas that ChoropsinH^Isf^lse, 
and has beCn seen talking to a young man, the sonof a rich 
A^rnneiuan: both she and Andreas are sick at heart 
passion. Mairam sends a letter in verse, with yrhich the specif 
men opens: Andreas rejects ij with scorn: she dies, after sing<* 
ing a song. The Dragoman’s servant reflates, that, passing 
Choropsiniu’s door, he heard the music of a niArriage feast: this 
throws him into fits; but recovering^ sings rather wwr- 
mura some verses, and fainiing away, expires, without having 
fyUcH/iced to Venus or her son* Chotopsima resblves ft) live sin- 
gle; and the whole concludes with the praise, of true love, and 
an anathema against hard-hearted parents. 

H* 3« eyS-tfj oth i ir^t^xTS ra /ae- 

/ixtrXKi TflV r^sh.i7rn ^ 

Kwp 

Av hv xunmy Xvrn^a xm tfxivx^ 

Vi 

K,»t A«|1, KxB-A/f V9t S)}Ao?> 

9x 

H xxv ro¥ Ixvrov <r«, ApTrnvif fA9V»x^^ • 

Kxi iiv zuvifet^ ifiimf 

M n ytfivx^i tptAm 

¥x 

Vtart etTTATvyx^YUf v^y rcurov ciratuv ^xyusj 
KX( S-|Af ?5 AyrirDS'w, 

Avto i'ox^o'i/ /atYOY, TYif Jiujsf T«f 

Exof vx TOY Vi^XVtiy iypt dTflflP VI 

* fie ^sYxy^a^ 
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appendix. 


‘'A'v 


ort to n^ytocvrt^u^y 

'^'^1 

fd^irot 

Atyof TO 7F^v^»^m¥ify ir^* irflir 
va irxY ^ 


Ap^ i Ji TO Tfl K»d tr^t xin<!rxvBYi oXtyov xuupn 

rnv xXtvnf oXnit rni> wxTx. t» tuB'vi x^x^tt iix rtjs y3y^«<r^«5 t)?? 

T^vyurovicra‘^^M»i rn* Myi^ vx^f^xXot. ^nn^x ^Hy 3'fA6» ctb ,a«£ii'» otto- 
X¥ fii Xvroy oTi< ^x 9$ uvot. xo^n ^4^, T*jf xT^K^tn- 

TXt n yU:f.o¥$T\rxy vnr/xtf i Mu^ifA av tijv XtyUy tyU «Jt«(r<«, oti crv^vx- 

^6<? thTo vx^xyt T» rtif, Jiv d^lpt^xXXo) vx 

4«%v Wi Tov A^xys{xx90¥ ra letij) ly yUtovicrcx rm xwox^miXi, 

fAXXlfXy tAV yvot^t^of VO^hX %X>sX* XOiVOi XyXT^^X ¥X TOP i(UKn<; Xyro 10 

^xfiuTXXtj xxB If^opi'x jxi xvoK^mp. i Yutopittx rnjy Agysi, ^(xi* 

XO^i/flfAH XVTO ftPXt T0}iXx tVXoXoP. KXt S7]J^f TO ^X^XfJXXt KXi 

0i'hoi9ti^i^$ifrx hero tu? Mtd^iu fAiyxhaq, 

' ' Jg }f ytnovtVtrx ‘ra^xy^nfAX et§ top r^tP^eTrvj Av^^bxv tov tittfKf r-, 

fx/3x(rxKi KXf e xov To^x^nxiv xuref h Ts^p^^nxg ro px/SxtrxKt xxi xvx' 

ytVXtrXXPTdf TO iVtipIT KttjXiVOi (ixtfxotivur^fi UX^tV^ff^y fiAtTOfrrX^^. 

Trafq ityxt xto t^ Mu^six o^p to TXf^tvB^v^ Xtyopvrx^ rn<f yuiovit? 

TXv tn^ px fxn TFxTp^^ wAg^y %t% top op^xv th KXi ra xyxpe^^ hx tKiivp,v. 
li oiroix iytPf xtnx th Xo^o’^ifAXVy xxi T/if, 

T1J5 ^X»}f TV* iv^v§ ?S yjg xx iiKiiiriy XVTX Pi yiiroViT(rv( 

|^fg|£ XXt TX XPipi^tV^oXx TIJV Mu^ifAy J1 OTTOtX XTTO ^PiP At/^ljy TKi k.^ 
OlfFiT^TfiTiXP iMYoB’VUn<Piy X^VVXT^THy ^iPiK^xB'B T«5 Xt7^PicrU<; Tr/, 

ii^TXy C»fIWi3, O'^a VilFTU Hi «?ro:r Aull^K. fv^vi i^y^X<S'^XTVii if 

Tjyy TX^x^it% TJjy I**?*! ijA^fy cA^yw m tov ixvior 

mi xxi T^xyxium to xxoXisB'OP (xb fxixv ^oPpiiV romy Tiyxvyi'> 

OTft fXOhBi fiK4iito» ^ ^ 

T ixx * XPi ^ AP^Oi iytxh ^ ^ ® 

Tx Torx fixe-xpx 
Aixottp^o^ S»v 
T flC Jgy TgA^WMyy, 

0Ad»4 ^ , 

jj ZXt ^ 


Mx rt px o‘Vprvxx4P^>, 
Kixvro hx TTXii'uXPy 


Xh>iOi Kxm$ PX TTX^Pty 
Ptx xxi TTxXxiX fAit, 
O'tfXPX TFVXPX tx SiS'^fV, 
KtV^V^ Pix pVT^maV' 

TTi/yx/.rrxtf icrro^ixt;) 

^ e/XTT^XKTXi KXt pXPr,KXV 
xXn6iV<TXy ^ fAiVXy 
oTOtog /Xf ^gv ^Xx/^U‘ 

V4< ^UoXig XVXTTVXtyOJy 
px l^oj fAl rv[^xyvtxv* ’ 
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Aul^t KUV cc-x-Xtty^vmVi^ 

A(p y ftl , 

KuKix K ivirTThety^ltm^ 

XTToXecri f>5v ^fitmit fAHy 
K*«y Tfi^UlVX 


Tv%ti^ -9vjtt«y ye/war)5, 
fl-f Aoyl# T?A»t«y. 
t^t»n9 r< fit 

^Vf ri/jccf «yyi«* 

^EV e-’ i;gay TJjy Xixijy j 

T« yjfii jgifgi. 


TgAs^^yywyrapf S'e acwra ra Xoytat ^ot,%ti mK^^h «e7r« t« t^iIi/- 

rov x<js^ Myavreii S't»« ^afatt^ re f^l otvxirrimyfiM «9rb re 't'fi^ 

iytvi Swfijs itg rtv i^etrot feAfwvjj, ‘?ret^etii» 9 ‘u to trufjeot rtif /t^VTgt 
7>55 hx Tjjy «<rr«;^«!rTfly X¥TXT»x^m9 xyuTtiv 5*>W 

tc^vrjv S^g w^ete^flcv i^z^TXi e iuXe^ Tit (pt?iii fitxe XTT* ft|iy Kxt, TOP My^ff r^ 0 rii 
tiTTi^xrx xne re (TTrnrt rtf l^ts^xtfityx 4 «it PiK^a-x ^ix^e^x 

'.fiyxvx^ A'rxv px iivxi KXPivxi yxfxoi- ^iv X^itiXituTi^rAit y^yev o i^Ab^r 
rxi tv^u^i'trsinv o r^iM'rn Ay^^tut; uq Xstpre-i^v^txp^ i¥ix^At6^ eKef xTr^ Tiijf 
urtthTrtrixp tk <rTe^x^eft,iveq^ eri wMev i Xe^^ifix rif xprtrx^tv. b SkAdf 
r'i T^s^stf rev r^t/iUj rev (njHAfvuy rev KXi (u.c^i$ i^vv^&r, vx 

ehtyev E<5 rev ixvTev Ttt. UTx h x^x>*(n vx TjayyS'jjr^, U xxhXiev vx itvrx 
:x '?« x)cey.ifhv» 


Te xyyty^iKev era 
K xt ruv crnvxyfAXV re ^hifUq 
}i uv irXtx f.evh\ • * 

i^x'- «■%• “;«• — — — 

IlxvTx re Ko^fet/x rx^et^uy 
Kxf e e^(vq f^i^^e^x^Sh 
hx^i 0-if juxnx (Xt r^x^fty 

^z- *-z- 

'I ’/;> KX^Ut-jAH Tlt> KCI/Ufltli 

K«,i xvrn xmXTrKrUrivviy 

A;v 'liv^it T* y« yet!fi 
A it xy \ xy^\ — — . — . 


xxrnvrnnv /Sv^o?, 

|i6», rt^xvitri ro,o’ris^o?. 
Kifinvx vtx^eq vq 


xwe kxM jxtK^ev v^\u * 
Sitvxrev ivhq ffti rx^it. 
rnv ^x^txfAH mv x^irx^u* 

pa/raqxt rtif rt Tx0xivlr, 

# » » 

xt XV rev 9^0 Tx ^xjxtvttf 

t 

re xf^tjtet rtf v^er/xmi* 


Kflc; £jf^’ i re irsXuxrfVy tvtrs vxXiv uq MtX(6$vftftxVt /«>? evre^wif 
£x-# ^x rev KXTiy^u'Vf rev fitev tk iA«wy^5 fAHt$ rji 

f-^nf Toj viat rvi>', Bvrtkv ^ ^e<rtv%yxsav • 

T ^fV i^yG6tivi)v yi‘itJ6t^uv re mx6t xeu ^ t^»Aitu Xnvkvxye^qvxxt i 
" «> ; ^vovjrra-’ rr-y ^tv iVt'i^^x&ev re T^xyj^x n zxrx" 

("''Cf \ \jfri(Te dxx^vHcX’ flfAA iiq uxrrtV' g7r£i^*j vx rev ^e^htri^ VAtov 
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S 1.! « «y*«« ““ 

..5 ».«. ^r^*' *«' 

xcct etv7^) '^ITTIH etXV , i . gijtf)«« rvvJO^ Tr^itfT-Hf 

r^ix u^TTOK Af^tyx> % ^ iyiVctv Trxe^xduyfix- 

, U..Hrr>. «. *««-«• ** 1, 

^“f 


OV.^r,o/.o.«e iTor.* .< Sf.cimcnWa So^fc 

m^.nfest; ”•*^'*"'5% ^j«y„the p«lac. ; vincpr; 

» l\l filled; .«A««, b.d farc^v.ll; 

haa reduced; my budy; «<. 

affectioft, movement; r^u, promises. 

The title of ^“^'""gXTeroitc^S^ ^y'‘^''' 

delilht of Young G«ulcmen; .,,, 


ROMAIC ECHO SONG*. 


U’;{d «Vc •rfX* * 

pv« fiVtfc* EXjwS-i^Wfj 

r 

iXifi * 

nV JfftvwP Toy X yov 

4l';- n «.K«vy^l*K /'ptvjWU ^ 


sTv tXfTvO TO ;t'P<.i^iOy 
cr(xTr*it7j f«f >tcti>£ 


fE'rilE^ 


9!'aT o' 

f/i 3 £w; (royMTU.y^(yy''> 

{xlyvv) 

rare Of 


y-jf j’ ivj: 


(xetju-y 0 


*Th.t;tl.e «|tJ^ of 
raWe length. * * 

m' 1 
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A"fxyf tI 

lif ar'TO oTTw y.jvsVn; 

^ ^ ^ » 

nafc.-'jrr ves iru§x(t}t • 

X«1 JTOfe (TiV 


• 

lltvcLi X.1 ru|5«vv/cCj 

xa/ jrat/J'f/a, 

u(rxv ccKTii xa^/teta, 

Tflv (TKAw^OTwr*: o/4&('a; 

• 

• (/tco/a) 

« 

rif'ta c7v’ aiJTi, f? 7 r£ 

(pavt^tj/a-s twv, 

€ m va /uu^uv tov >jpovc«, 
v„- 

•ru-^tfS' x«i pO-d^'di' yot'csc, 

• • 

(KEa) 

Kal xurri ciiv Tu^«vv/cf, 

r V « ' % • 

Ti Aff evt/T^opav, ^ 

O Tfci 5iri>'\£^r>f d'w Ad;t7> 

^ct ftwv Tctyw y,av /xovci^f). 

Kai Torev irovr^of^av vu 

yia vx njxwo^ vdvu^rf 

l'!ja'''v otS vd 

^ ^ • 

oKxi’ /Jf / avartvd^i^ 

(vaSr) 

• • 

Tcijf* ;f6^f tvcif f/jyov. 

o<rx jr^oTEfov /xt ’n^oVf 

£’A«A'jr£j £v T^os* iva, 

tit; TOV Ti'/OV TOV xte-jy’ eW 

. (■'“) 

N« 0 /.*)■«, 


Af'yyv h,«/4vi* 

fxlx vEct va_;^i;i vi^t. 


The Pomance and the Echo Song are a complex specimen of* 
ihc nioclcni Greek, such as it is spoken at ihii^day, wuf! uU its 
comi\tcti(Mis, comhinuiions of words* afid other barbarisiYis. i he 
followup paL^es will corivey a more luvoarahle potion ol the style 
to which t>u. learned ot the Romaic writers ^re 5blv to raise* 
fheir degraded language. • 


TriE SPEECH OF PHORMIO. 

From^the F(Miazc 'ffiucifthdes, , 

Kmvu]} tov (pdSev* u (TT^flcniyrtt*, T«y S'la 

<riC 5 hx irt Jsv vx 

rx jtcj) KotBoTi xvr 9 t ^av iTTui'n ivt- 

{•7A<rxv xgoTSgtfv Vflcg’ KXt IV rxvTijv iTTU^n yvoJ^t^ita t xvr^h 9Tt 

' TX XVTX TT^OJi^V^XrX fjfOlUXCTXV TOV ‘TFoXvX^lS'U&V 

KXi hv tTflActjjcPccy vx Ti- 

■'oi.il -l' 
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i zif TjjF trr^UTiii^rtKtjv dtx itAVU^^ixir^yy (t)<rx\ vat xva^-^ 

f.ltV6V i : XVTif^ ») UVO^iX ^TTsiIa VtK&Xtl. TFtXhXxh TTi^pflX^lXc' tVltV 

^.9sv fTT&^x '^ovTXi* on 5tAx<r^ jcxro^^ua^ to tit6v xxt 7Xt; vxvftxxiX': 

iijxui iv Ktyx )^'iKxm xvnjKet roerov Tn^ij-TOTt^ov kxtx to tfx^ov ut; j/jjxxc,^ 

'jJ-OV iKiiVOi KXV^mTXl ifi TOV 7rO?^iftlOV T»J^ ^n^Xif' KXTX rr,9 Xfl^iXr 

xvau^iQo^ufi Js? fcKq vm^ri^iiv xxvrihsiiq) orre? is' ikxrt^oi ixf'U^ufv £> 
hx^o^oi^ x^xyxxtnv g^7rc(goTg^«<, itftivot mv uc rt^^v rx)cnKr,v rw? xt^oftx- 
Xtx<; i}«£<c h ii^ TKtf ifAXu^ixv rvi<; vxvux^ix^^ ixirxt vx vxi^n^oj/xi* tt^o; 
70 XX^OV »/? TVjV roXfXViV. KXt X^Of THrott; Oi AxKi^XlfXOVtOt^ OXOiCi Oix r//' 
ih^fv^ol^xvttxxi’ uxoA'/i-\l'if i)^Hcri tj 5 I» kyoftovixv ruv xhX^v crvfiftxy^MVi xx“ 
£<? TflV XoXifJLOV T»5 Xi^^iOrtTOTi^iSi; VX XVxtt^^MTiV 

tov Kiv^vvcv' KX^iTt XV Jgy i/^<x^oyrO} Jsv iToXfAHo-xy vx 
?.x iivri^a iig xoM^<S tv i ivixn^ino-xv zr^on^ov v^* vj^m xxrx y^xio'/ 
(tC15 XotXOV ^O^li<r^i T»)W TOXfJLr^V XVruiV* XOXV is Xi^iTG-on^OV JCXt jSfSxiO 

re^ov ipo.Sov x^o'pvtiTi tcrUf £?$ otyry^' Kx^oTt Kxt t^c, tVticY,(rxTt T^oT^ac;^ 
y.xt 7r;5o? Tit\‘07c £rT$y^x'lovTXt% on isf jj^sasti xvrtcrrx^n k? a^^/TK ^1 xv t^-v 
*;A7r<^5r£ vx Kxro^BciXrvin xxt^ xvtuv sk Jkvri^H tj^v Wft>jy‘ ews/J»| oi xt^nr 
roTiPOt ro)v xv^^Mxxv, oc-oi KtvuvTXt xxrx r^vof-, (Ssv xi^tv}^^/^ roTov irr 
KX^iix^ njv ToPfj«6i5y .Kx^of? ol ux^ tv rw xx^ovt^^ ctov ii; -?»:* 

uifiP’SxXXytrxv ^vvx/xiv xXXtt ouoit; ocrot t*<? xxxvTikxn fit fiixv ivvxui, 
vxo'^iirn^xv xx»x*xoXv' KXi it rxvr^ ^cp^H^vx tivxi /Sixgutvot) xvnxx^a 
r^rovrxf kxt' xvTm «;« xMlo<Po^fiXivok jii^xtvr, rv^v ^-x^i^orv^rx rj; 
KX^hxc, TP7V’ TX OXOItX'xVTX ^O^X^OUiVOt 61 i^^Oi flXqy Xi^iTtreTS^OV UX 

*■ ^b^Kvrxi *^Six xx^xXoyoj^ vTotiHri^ov n/xav vxvnKot^ xx^x xv uyjofi^^ 
ivx i^^oKA xvxhoytv T^' Of TOV foAov xvTdiv KXf x^ofTHroi^ xoXXx f^xroxiiy 
ri^xuiv vivtKijfityx vxo fitxgt’iKiyoiri^x^ ovvxictuti x^o}i?iXKit jxiv Cix irr 
xxti^/xv ruf Txxnxf^i sr^oTt h xxi hx tvjv ogfA*«v’ 'ix oTfotx uvxt it ■' 
tihxTTOiff^Ttx xXXoTi^tx m-xvTtXbtg Tf,t (mfii^ov tig nfixg, xg rocrov iy&/^ oo-o 
TO tT $uoi i'ev^iAor fvyK^ot/io-n ^o% iroXiuov fiiTX ttg ro S'gyov, fXfirt 54a>'. 
%Xivcrp Evfl'ov Tif xoA-tk' xx^on yvat^i^arf. or* h ftvo^Ai^ix i^sV trvfi^'t^j -a 
hx fCiKfiOV foXeV ItlTTiTvOV KXi iAX^^OV it; TOV 7rX^^V, VfO VlXi^TX* SVXVTiOV ,1 
ivx TroXux^tBfZov loxt xmnn^iiov vx^Akov. £tiiJ )5 /uviTt tx e^fti}(r^ tk nr 
^xXXovVmXXTX to }tOV S'ev t'vVXTXl^ fOn ^AiTTOJV tt^K^oB'tV TIJV TX^tV TOJV ' 
fCisJ^^^Hj^'TxAtv TX xvxy;o>^t}(nf ^ito/ kxtx tjjv x^iixv iix r«v TrJJtvoT>. 
rm X'tot Tf^f 0"8 T*sr«* xit •^xAiv jKJirs vot 'iixTn^xTv ;.. 

hxtr)^i^^f TYiv To^tv root itxtrtij^, /xnn ^xAiv vx ozi7y 

oTTotx'Uvxi ^^n^iifixrx hog gro>>il %xt lAx^p^vf gif tov 

^TBTflti it XVXyKY,g vx KXTOUTOT^ If VXVUX^t^. itc TX^lV TTt^jOUXyiX: 7 ^ 
)16Ujv uxAjifx ug ro -roAuxoi-^juov vxvrty.o'A at' ncrov %^o’, ty^' 
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eyw otrov ro ^vvecrev- itrug Se ^pyXo^TrovT£^ t>]v ff-atg 

■^.sAfTiog r'/ti TumviOfy $(s;^f TflC? Tret^acyvfcAtflt? •fteTat tt^o^v^ixc jcu-i ^of' 

A»<rat tv ^ TO » ^6A£i yevi^ « 7r^6£r/30|«j} t« woA6|tfcx, oA/yoj»* 

’^;7<5tKy Oc £(^ Tov u.ymu, (pvh.oL\t^Tl xvix.yKXi(ag ivT»%nx,y fi.au (TtMTrviv ^ 
o7r/)t^ (r’jf,t,^i^iS(n Koa itg jecv g^^o? 'jroMf>t,^^x.ett vi^irff-ori^dv tig to b*^o^ rjjt; 
yatv/LixKtug^ \xt tmtVTM^viTi yiyyacioig^ ug T¥f ^xrat tjjv ejiav 

uTt^xorjXivuv KotTo^^wfxuruy erxg" ij jxccg Trx^eotrTcttm ifU jxi- 

y<5tAo# ocyojvx Hi vx (Triicf^aifAiv oAo«ieAj 5 ^<W 5 t>3v eATr/^ac ruv* ngAo7rovv»)0'*<yv 
XTTO ryi> B’xXxccrxvy m Kacju.afixiv me A^/iVotifig vat ^o/Brnrui Tre^ia-c-on^oy 
<x iCA TO ^xariKtioy r^g *S‘aXx(rrng xxi TEA 05 TxvTaiv ^atvx(pt^6t ug 

'U,v uvAf'tAy o'xg 6 JC art iviKAtrxTt -y flr«^/o‘iroTt^ov uvu^;/ xui 

Ul 4't/^Xi 'im VIX}}3tVTA/V SeV V« 61? TK? 4^/4?? KivS'vvi^i. 

^ osvn^if ofioiug fit tjjv toA^jjv K.af4 

HijitViS). ii. cap.#-^. p. 209, 

• • 

A suspicion that I may appear not to have given their due 
weight to the numerous translations of the modern (ireeks, has 
niduced me to insert the I'oregoing extract fro^i the Romaic 
J’hucydiclesi printed at Vienna in 1805. This work is the com- 
position of Neophyius Lucas* a Greek, who resided, and, as I 
helieve, still lives at ,\^R»nna. It is in ten volumes, and hesides 
liavinu' the oiiginal on one side, and the t^’anslalion on ilie o\^)- 
sue page, contains also a subjoined commefitary to faciluato the 
study of the historian. Neophyius has prefixed a declii:ati()n*in ^ 
Hellenic to Dosilheus, Metropolitan of VVallachiS, which com- 
mences with an invocation of Flioebus Apollo, and Themis — 
Kxl Oof/Xe? *Aflr<)AA6>v <c|*c7. Koti (^ifttg a ^fcrToivat iixettoi, Tlxyn^oiTxrt 
^iTTOTXi TUTO (TMi TO A<T0V. 0 TOV lit T«V EjtOWV « 0V«>V* •rgOT6Vg;^i&ijVC6* . TllC 

translator !.as also prefixed a short detail rel<ftive to his autlmr^ 
and the excellence of his historyi^of which the following short 
s|)ecimen will not only show the Hellenic style, but the acknow- 
ledged deficiency of the modern Greeks. • • 

t • 

O^cJv y«g rag iv Evocaitdi otAAo^gve*?* otrty (Xiy t^TOAVTtet tov ri/y- 
oixy t'TifiiMixv KXi ^Mfiot^Axv tdv /Si^Aov tTrihi^^xyro 

.xvrnv- %oX>,XKtg ug tjjv ixvrm \xat(rroia xattroi ax sve^ojK^OJg oi jrAg^x^ 

tkS’ ^fioXoynrxVy fiirxf^XTaifTig y/oiiTo*oir, x»i txloyrfg fg ^agy 

yjA'iOfXAy xts^yugtxect uyi ra/» yffitn^w Totitrov ^rgo*' 

i^ovrtg |Syy^<!t^>8«0, ot fotv xyptoiiv oXafg^ urtg 9roTi tolvx.tS'iJis? ys- 
/fP'.., -V EAAJ^(^<v oi^i x»f iitortg (rvyty^otvio xxi ^c^no’&Xi 

^'f-U'iXxfojgy tfAxynXtyf^6¥ om iv ^oAAoi? to jrgocy^ot oAoki? o/o^wefoi. ttl'- 
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T;vf5 atif ruXot^iTTov KXt ovraig y^dtt (v x^co to ic 

P^oyx. ift ivTvx^fii ij^Avrov ojo-ti jA.jjS'fir o* ^Mr^c avrm 

Trhmy aj ^)} Ss T»}i» Wfc;^^£<g>5<rftv i?' 

yfAccrog u'^eccrGfiH* »> ^ 

A nolo aiuched to ibis Preface shows^ne, that in an enwnic- 
ration of the learrjeH men ^amontj^st the Greiiksi slioiild he men- 
tioned H ’physician, res>(lenu it seems, at \'icniia, Silvester 
Pliilitcs, a friend and encourat^eV of Neophytus, who conrhjde^ a 
pane^M’iic of him hv. eTirlaiminp; affectiolaatelv, Ai Ziv 
joiXTOi S/-V 5tic* vt%g A^^^^A»y! kx* u ^Opcyi^at |i^of>iAoy u^iov 7Ci^>. 
ravTct rt^t trH^ U‘/i’^fyia6oct’ 

s ! . e i .uirvduic?* nJ take the opportunily of mentioning;, 
that toerc is in Greece, though rarely to be met with, a spirited 
transiutinn of the {rit^rusalemind Liberata, and that a Romaic 
Enictetus with has the character, with a friend of mine iti 

Avh< se jttdgment I must have every confidence, of heint;’ a very 
creditable performance.' 1 have . Ko now before me il'isop’s I'a- 
blcs; !'':o{'ihile, a#p.istoral drama. In- (u'oret ('hortachi,a Ctc?:\n, 


t/ir ComhhcfUH of pocta^ printed at Venice in 177‘2; and the new 
Robinson Ousoe; all of them bclon^inp; to the Hqn. Prederit 
Eh)rth, whose collection of Romaic books at /iante, Constantino- 
ple, and I'intcl^ind, amounts, as I understand, nearly to a thoiis.vml 
voU'ines. Notwithstanding^, however, «he inirnber and the meiit 
of the Romaic Kterati, in spite of the i^rge schools of Constanti 
nople, Joanniiia, Aia-l?ule, Nea Moni, ancl Kidognis, and wiili 
(Tnc res])ect for the lah^virs of the Venetian and Austrian pres‘^cs> 
repeal my^original asseritpn, that there is no diffusion oj 
knov'i rfire m Greece, 

Wtien Mons. V’^illoison was at Athens he discovered an inscri[) 
tion. which he showed torthe dascaios or schoolmaster of the ciu . 


W'ho assured him that it was not in the Greek language; first, be- 
cause he^hilijself, could not read it; and, secondly, on account oi 
its mfiking mention of certain games called Nemcan, which 
never were heard of in ancitnt Greece*. 


Vol. T.p. 35.Tothc notice of the libraries in the Levant,! shouP 
add, that a Greek of the name ef Mano, who has a house nea' 
Buvukdere, on the sfiores' of the Bosporus, has a very valuaba 
atMl largo collection of booklet partly there, and partly at Yassi, 

In aeWition also to what I have asserted of tlu* language and K 
teralure of the GreeltSi 1 beg to subjoin, that in ini' 

that the Romaic was not an Established tongii^ until a cenim i 
after the "Turkish conquest, I mean distinctly, that the acn • 


L'Acad^mie des Iijxriptions, tom. xhii. p. r>Ub 
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language ot the Greeks of the present day cannot i)e fi^'iced higli- 
cr il\an tliak ])cnod. The Body of ihi- Greek Cheuiisis in the 
King’s lihr^i\ Paris, Viiuen in U7H, which 1 picsMutc to be 
as old as the translation from Bocca(iO| or the Bclisartns, whose 
dale 1 do not know, is saic^to be written in the vulgar loh^ uo; 
buiiihe Iliad in iroc of whicji 1 have seen a much earlier 
copy than that •of ^^iijclli (mentioned by Harris), date ^ in 16ii8, 
and eJiied by one Nicolaus LiK*unus, is also said in the pro^’runi- 
mcgto the volume, to have beeh written yor?;/£T/y m the vulgar 
tongue — '• 

OMHPpr ?AIAS META. ,BAH(-)EISA UAAAl EIS KOINHN 
yXuo<rxv vvv h xai hetrsB-utret ff-wrcfAuq icxt 

it TK / 3 </ 8 A 65 , N/>tdA«« m AnKoiva *#r. A. 

Mr. Harris has by some hi|tdvertency dated the Pidelli Homer 
one hundred years too early, having put M540 instead of 1640 
?C )» ^rid he says that the work was probtbJy some centui ies 
earlier, which may be collected alsp from the ab?)ve-quoicd 
ph’Mse. Since then that style in which the trochaic Iliad U writ- 
Ic I, is called by Nicolaus Lucanus (he vulgaf tongHe^ it may l>e 
n cessary to set’ whether the composition is altogether l^oimnc^ 
o only thht depraved language which bears more resemblance to 
t le Hellenic than to the present Greek. An inserii^on of a few lines 
iiom any portion of the work, will show that the Iliad is not writ- 
ten in Romaic; and it will be quite conclusive to observe, that 
the editor in 1528 pvefi.^ed a glossary, in which certain hard or 
Homeric words contained in the poems, are explained in^ ihe 
common dialect*; so that what >vas at one lime, was 

to be rendered at another inr the vulgar longue, in ot;dcr lo» be- 
come intelligible; a plain proof that the words w ere 

used by the contemporaries of Nicolaus Lucanus, to sx^duify that 
the language was not Hellenic. At tht same time 1 nAist avow, 
that the trochaic Iliad uses the auxiliary verbs in the composition 
of the future and past tenses, and dispenses with tl)e«simple inS- 
nitive; a circumstance which leiicls me to suppose, notwithstand- 
ing the opinion of Mr. Harris as to its antiquity, that it is written 
after the time of the Chiliads. The grief of Achilles fcr the Toss 
of Patroclws, is Told in the following strains. Antilochus exclaims, 

.. t ^ ^ . f 

JO. /U.01 A ;(^ja.Xsw uxwjrif • vvv yanurrrv scyyt.hittv ^ 

yiTtc vet • * V.HTXI rtaTfoxXof * • 

r.'s, rrv yy\v '(To^a^f'vpc, • . * %ctt rdf Kafir ga •’w'Wee 

y ^{>acrCc ("xTOtf, m rerfivto va tov 

Ka] (’iitIv ’v r? roKKa] . Ki^uc tTuvau ilyovv ''/anfuui, fyiVro 

Ij n'vxKs, liuTfts y/ingotsk* dbrKo; — Piognini- 

u" the I tunic r, V 
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hi agYftniHi icnvcCf 
TOV TOTf ^ 

Tov toctjracrt t»v ct^Xio; 
f^iTcc ^scrd;^k^ri^ 

KOU TWV k6f«X)/V XOW^tl 
OTCIV ^cotv 

TP U^ttJOV crfflVw^ov TH 
TW 4av3-i)y rtf dt xo/icwv 


Xfycj (ivTi* joi^uju. _ 

crxorof W 

//awrov TOV jruvt^^^iPO'' ^ 
litrwf ywf xxfApiXfvn 

ac a)iUx<^f^^ ^ uvpS-n«v 
‘ X* n^rSv 

wVx^Vf xVe^&J 

f^CiCV<V7ra ff<* TUV XuTHI 


Such poetry may be thought’ worthy of Vhc vignette accompa 
nyilig the descriptioU) 



and would be almost understoq/i by a Gieek ofihib da\. V. i- 
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reader will discern a diff^ence between the style ancl’lanj^iiajjc 
of these vevh^ and those» ol ihd Romance, and, umii a sight of 
the Beiisann\ot any other book of earjy d^c, shall make me 
i^lter my opinion, I must revert to my Arigipal position, that tb- 
Romaic may be supposed toliave assumed its present form sofne- 
whal. about a hundred' years subsc?l]uently to the Turkish con* 
quest. • * » f 


PbETRY. 

Vol. II. p. 39. The generality of tfte Romaic poem^arc^in the 
fifteen-syllabled measure, or iivicled into eight ano seven sylla- 
bles, and so composed of stanzas of four lines instead ofdistiches, 
lait exactly of the same metre. This kind of verse was^originally 
designed tor tetrameter ianjbic dktaloctic; and Forster in his 
Essay on Accent and Quuntity (p. 126), has selected two speci- 
mens of similar verses from Aristophanes and TerJente. 

Q>g litv KettvoJg 

K.«i rSv Ketbigratrm v9fAm '^vmir^Ah t 

Nam si remittent qiiippiain FhiJuinca® dolores 
Quot commodas res ativlE quot autem ademi cures. 

Of winch the Latin is the best and closest, and the sam& t\s 
these English verses; * • ^ 

ril climb the frosty mountains high, and there EU coin*lhe weAherj 

I’ll tear the rainbow from the sky, and lie both ends together. 

Primatt goes further than Forster in bis (^efence of accents, 
and conter ds that the Greek acute had a lenj^heuhtf^powet bc; 
longing 10 it. How otherv'ise copld Plautus have read 
and Philippus and Phaedtdmiis? How could Ovid have, 

said, • • 

• strictumque.Orionis ensem, 

fxrcpt that he obeyed the atuepenuUimate accent of 
Ausonins also makes icjoia, eremtts, and tetragdno, dactyls, ^be- 
cause e'<La«», and had their antepemdtimates 

ioiig. rhe English, in saying StJHeteni, and idea, are not regu- 
lated Ijy the fowner quantity of thiise words, budby^thp accentua- 
as are the Italians in,their pronunciations of words ending 
al i j, as /ihiiosofihia. I'ke metre of ail life modern Flurppean Ian* 
is a metre of accent, not^uantiiy. 
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To tiaay be some sort ol a repfjr, that ive know from the 
experience of our language, that uctymtuation, >V the 

effect of it, yarie^ (according to whim and fashion. word man- 
which, lu Pope, is etjuully l(»ng in the last and first syllable^ 
is iti several poets prior to his age, fbng only in 'the first. A few 
years ago every once prondunced nabols as it is given iif the 
Rumbold epigram, ending , ^ ^ 

‘‘And sternly afiswer’d na^dob,** 

There is no reason to suppose, that although the r>des for ac- 
centuation were more certjiin i^nd tdefmed than ohr own, they 
were nOt I'jccasionally affecfM hy'^ihy of the circumstances which 
change our pronunciation: &nd if the GreeW’ poets had followed 
the accents, or had allowed their^ acute to have U lengthening 
power, is it not likelf that in some words there would have been 
a difference betwc%n the Writers of different ages? Would not 
there have been a few injifanc^s of a syllable which is long in one 
being short iti another, or vice verm? besides, since the known 
effect of ait obedience to accentuation produced the Chiliads of 
Tzetzes, how came it, if accents had always a similar force, that 
none of these verses were written in former ages? It k true, that 
Dionysius has|alked of that faulty species of poetry which is si- 
milar to prose*, but n by no means appears from this, that there 
was amongst the^ancient Gi eeks a separate sort of vulgar poetry; 
like the political verses. The critfc aIiiAles,to that poeiiy. which 
ai.Arlstotle says of the verses of Empedocles, resembled Ho- 
mer’s ^nty in the or to those t;<t.vz4a* smarii of the comic 

, writers, of which Cicero has observed in his Orator, that they 
arc so like discourse, that the numher and verse can acara iy be 
perceived. He does not say that they have not verse or number, 
and’fioi’ace, talking of the same poetry, tells us how it differ'' 
fromprose^ • 

— ■ ■■ pede certo 

Diff’ert sermon* sermo merus. 

'The sehoUast on Hephaestion, has been adduced by Forster, ti' 
prove that the fTw#? was a species of political verse; buv 

I shall observe>,?that tie ipstanc? brought by this w riter, coii' 
vinces us to the, contrary — ^ * 

• • 

♦ iceti eicctTtfv xeti !T£VTK»eFT«. 

This is prosaic, but nothing to the purport of Idlie vulgar pocH v 

'• .-v * t . 

• I 

* /If dym'tVf Wt xaAcf A '> ' • 'f 

rioxf? Tt( hv«/, X. r. X.— ‘St'Cl. • • 

^ Q )Sh Icrrtv y,at ttMiv to /jn'rf^v 
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uf ihe Chiliads ; would any proof, except the finding of 
several consecutive lines, in which the accent regulated the 
metre, be siJiW,ifjnt to establish the antiquity of the measure 
in question. ^ ^ 

* It would be tdWious to givie specimens of the various Ro-^ 
miiie metres, wfiich j^rc diversifi<;d according to the tunes 
and ddi^ces to whic\ihe poetry is applied. The charm of a 
gingling rhyme is never negle®fed ; and most of the fiftcer^- 
syllal^led songs, even when not eftvided into quatrains, in the 
manner of the English distich before quoted, rhyme at the 
eighth as w(!*4^s the last syllable iiy the following cofza^ 
Xva.*?, which I have translatec! literally, we triay judge of the 
taste of the .uodern Gieeks, and frj^m the last stanza, sTrj^lK 
F think, form no unfavourable opinion of it. - 

CO'IZAKIAS * . 


T PV itpXVQV )L'LfX)lUl 
f’/iv fxihtm 

N 3« Tot TTifT u'i rixA 

Kati r.Kik <f€lf fAi 


If aU«iht* (jeean were of Ink^ 

And paper all the skn-s, 

Should I attempt U^wnit' my woes, 
Ti»cy never would suffice. 


I3af ^-upput K sty px' Clpvii^^»c 
xirpiy/XA' 

' d’cQll'Ur 

AH ya af 

^ % 

\ J T Hlia-THKt yUK Oylri7KO ' 

, k'Ot (7e \HMl£rfk> 

} /a j'uu' Ktytn tot 7 ('TU' 
fltTI VX 


Yon hope, when vou deny me thus, 
To make me wan w^th wo ; 

Bui !, thy passion to provoke, 

Like violets fair will grow. 

• • 

iMy lofty cypress, hear me speak, 
And bend thy head so high ; » 

Two words akJhe.I ask, and llien 
• Will be content to die. , • 


This specimen of the alternate verses of the modern 
Greeks, which they repeat for a cotufnuaiion, and wiA no 
other connexion than that they all have some reference to 
tove, is inserted in Dr. Pouquevilfe’s account^of t&e Morea, < 
wliicli contains also one of the sbijgs which are sung by the 
leaders of the Romaic dances, and repeated after the chory- 
pIkcus by the whole string of the pei formers. At eacli*versc* 
or aUophty as iJr. Pouqueviye calls it, some change takes 
])lacc in the figure or footing^of thctdante. He gives it the 

name of the Romaic Ranz dc vache. • 

• # 

s /uxx3(^xTgi'/x /UK • My maiden of gold! my beautiful 

uxpyHpirctpiyif fjLH jewel!* 

'T'ji-s >tov< 9 iccti ;^x/|9oovTx/ Tlifi young all delighted, thy pre- 
rcnee survey; •* 

• i * * . . 

' uk, literally, Hibernice, my jnv^L 

II K • 
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Tour •yipoitr rTfii KAiiouvidt Thc agccl eul‘'iinc'J, look tlicirwi^ 

dom away. 

Hell /wfe Tcv o/^fistPo J too pust despaii^^ias I find ihce 

so cruel ; “ ' 

Ht^vo fxfi xdijit vu '■rp3i‘) Then bring me a dagger, a loTcr 

, olay. i 

f/n Peace, pitied "ky tell us of 

< ' killilij:; ’ ♦ 

h^t c/jtrptptui^ /uihvrta(fa>^ . 'Phcse chartners shou Icl neVr l)e the 

cause oj; thy son ow ■ « 

i/ua; ] 'i 0:>j 'T}j^ pipof^fv Wedl bring thee another, .since 

this is unwilling^,,. 

! MV ifiu^o/Lra' Aftothcr much lairer and kinder, 

^ ' to-monoAv. 

Sr 

I'ht, copy in Pouquevillc has many faults, and appears ic 
have been taken down by som'e one unacquainted with thc 
Romaic pronunciation, or, it is very probal)lc, by a Greek ig- 
noranl of the spelling of jiis own language. I should men 
tion, that a great many words which are in common use, are 
not comaineddn thc Romaic dictionaries, hau and voi:iO avc 
not in Venloic.* One might almost suspect them to be rhe 
Vrcnch vom and mnuirz. It is nearly impovsible to make out 
some of the words, through thc barbarous contractions and 
unions with which they are obscured. Fhe which js 
sometimes joined with the next verb, seems thc sign of thc 
future tense, ^ds 1 wiiroecotve, ^ 

I shall leave every one to make his own comments u})op 
the sjiccimens uf the Romaic before given ; l)nl 1 cannot 
thelp noticing Mr. Villoison*s oi 5 >ini()ii on iliis subjec t, as tiiai 
leanjcd ptv’son has paid a critical attention to i!te language, 
not only in t/ie libraries of the French capital, fan in the ia* 
vant; where he tiavelkd with iMr. tie C'hoiseul (ioulher. and 
was sent upon^a mission by Louis XVI. in search of MSh. 
Mr. Vyioison, Ja the researches which he read at the French 
Academy of Inscription on. the i2th of Mjv, 1772, deliver^ 
a decided opinion, that ih^ Romaic is but a dialect ot the an^ 
-cient *Greek ;t and lie enlarges upon the niility of ])ayir)g 
more aticntion to it than had yet been uestowed upon ih<' 
language. For thc^tuc^y of Hellenic inanusci ipAs, a knn\> 
ledgfi of the Romaic is indispertsablc.,*^ Souvciu on trouve,' 

.. * 

* Tll'e dictionary does not include ik<*sc words ; it contains, Ijcu 
ever, the definition of that hateful animal a Tory. « I'orv — ^0\.uf 

Ay^Axa'Tft'V li. vjv Si tav cTruSety rn; dV)! v — /' f 

namt for the pavtiz^yis of Charles If but now of a 
of the 6610 ‘h ** 

I Alors il n’est quhm diahxje de Panq*cn Grec. — Page Gi, U>i.' 
xxwiii. PAcadenue dcs Inscr’pfioMS, Jkc. 
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}ic says, <lans nn' manuscrit Grec, une date, un retTK^ qur, 
qUi indique sy* age, roriginal d’apres lequ,cl il aeic copi6, le 
nom (Ic ceKr>\iUra transcrii, ou dc ceux a qui il a app.ir- 
et Ic lieu (Ui il a eie decouvert: c^st enGrec vulgaire 
f|uc ces paniculi\ites qui penvenl etre dc consequence soni # 
ccriftjs.** ^ » 

Follo^virig up liisNotion that the RomaVc is a, dialect of the 
ilellcnic, he brings as proof. tlA»t some ancient roots may 
discovered in the vulgar tongue of the modern Greeks, 
which are to be fotmd in the extant works of the ancient 
writers. Ii^Hiesychius, Sui(]as, Eustathius, and the Etynio- 
iogicon Magnum, va^oc and signify /iwmzt/. 

and a sea-god, the nvater^nij^xfihs, and a sort of pWit 

which, according to Dioscoridcs, grows in marshy j^accs ; 
all these, as well as the two afj5ectives, were^originally form- 
ed from Nfg6i, the modern Greek word; so that the 

line in Lycophron, «»' /^3^<ivoc v;»^ v/c docs not mean '9n ter- 

nc hamiiibus,'6.*?i usually translated, but humidis recesHibus, The 
extreme antiquity of many Romaic terms caniot be denied. 
Apollonius in his dictionary, and Hesychlus, mention that the 
work had amongst the Persians the significaiion of 

royal tviUs. Now in modern Greek, is the canopy of 

altar. There is however in French a similar'phrasc — Ic 
^' 1(1 du lit. Indeed Mens. Bonamy* observes, that the lan- 
::uuge contains many expicssiobs which could ohly be deri/ed 
Irom the French, and pr'obably from the period of the Latin 
eoiHjuest ; and he even thinks tlic indeclin.iblc participles, • 
'.5uch as >ga(^cvT^t<r, XrtAkV'rctf, wrjiing, deduced from, 

be same source; a notion succe->sfully combaicdA)y ViUoi- 
lon. Mods. Tilloison discovered amongst the Tzacones, in 
Mania, the language of the ancient Dorians, the dialect of 
l^uidar and Fheocritus.t The whole body of his proofs I 
have not sf en ; but 1 shall remark^ and 1 ti u^t williopt pre- 
sumption, upon one asserted fac; relative to pronunci<»tion, 
on which much stress has been laid^ H'his is the use of tlic 
'^ignui for the Theta, wdiich is said to prevail aniong%l the • 
^ianiotcs. • 

I'hc speech of the ancient iSacedemon^ms differed in some 
'cipocis from that of the rcst^of Greece, and, amongst o;hcr 
paiiicularilics, they pronounced ‘ra^avuTtA foi* T:/^^^eve 
cir4)v fQj. may be scuii in that edmedy of Aristoilh mes 

cniitled Lysistn^e. Villoison, it should be seen, advances 
diis fact, not oifcly to prove his gcyieral asscrtic^i rcsj)ccting 

• / 

’ l.’ Acadcinic iks Insci^pt. loni. xltii'p. ; Lorn. xxx\ni. p. hi 
' li id t' m, \h j I \ ^ , 
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the pKcservalion of the Doric dialect in Mania, but in an ar* 
gument against the antiquity of the usual projiUnciation cf 
modern Greece.* It is nothing, says he, tl^at/^ui prove the 
modern sound to bejike the Laconi in ; for ine Laconian was 
^diiTcrenl fr6m the rest of Grecoc. Upon wlt ich the editor oV 
the memoirs well observfs, “ Peut efre les Grecs seront-ils 
saiisfciits de Taveu qu’au moins leur proof^Iicitition actuelleest 
lai^meme que celle des anciens Larons.” It would be well 
for the argument, if the soubd of the Sigma was continrd by 
Villoison to the Mainotes, which, ho\/ever, it is not ; for he 
allows ih.it the Athenians call their lovvn Asir^\ Now I was 
three pionths in Athens, and never heard it so c lied ; on the 
contrary, the © was to rqy ears a complete O Th 'l*he ori* 
gin ofxJie mistake will soon appear. To piove the antiquity 
of this sibilation^ if I may so i,all it fwhich, according to Ids 
own account, we see, not confined to the Lacoiiians)> 
Mr, \^'d!oison quotes Eutjchiiis, who died Pairiarcli of Alex- 
andria in 940, and wlfo wrote a history in Arabic, edited, with 
a Latin, version, by Focockc in 1658. — In this history the 
Gieck Thetas are represented hy an Arabic Tse i*. 

Tst'iidusius — 0 S 2 C, ib Tseo(i)>t wliich, says he, is otj^.iivalenl to 
tile English TIu and which it may be, but still will h: vc no 
sound of tke Sigma. Since Mr. Villoison does not know 
how the English of the present day pronounre tlieir letters, 
he cannot be expected to teach us, what sound the micieiit 
Greeks gave to the character of their alphabet. NevcrtliC" 
Uzs, I was naturally veiy eager to know the opinion of such 
scholar on tile disputed pojni of the pronunciation ; and 
from WhaUl can colled of his way of thinking, in the Anec» 
doia Grseca, and in tlie Memoirs of the Academy, it appears 
to me, that he is, on whole, against the anti(|uily of the 
present common method; for he replies to the indcfiniK 
praises oh De y^uys and others on the softness of the Ko 
niaic, iliat such a quedity is^by no means a proof of its coi- 
rectness and antiquity — rdr adoucir line firononciation f\st sou^ 
mTC7it llaltrrer. lie does not believe that Crusius, wlio traveL 
led from the year 1394 to 1427,* could havcJieard the words, 
iv.. )i ^6vet and 0 &icc 6:^4-) EiTrtJ CTO pronounced effort 

me7}q des/iota, and o thros vfflo^Uo sem^m ; lor he miglit have 
yvritien it in his own Gci’i?ian fashion. This seems to me 
very i^uprobable ; he was writing ^Lalin, and wished to con- 
vey in that language the sound of the w'ords^o his cars, lU 
agrees that the 15 liaci lost sound in the tipnc ol Alexius 

\ • 

* l2Aradenr)ic dcs Uiscjvp xxxvir p 66, p/ite f.i'' 

-V hce lurco (d'itcja, p 44/ 
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Comncnus, wluch^it is indeed impossible to deny. In Phi- 
lip Bounarotli’s observations on some fragments of ancieni 
glass vases, aq^rned vvithtfigures (Florence. 1716), it is seen, 
that the Grelfc^ words and are found written on 

firinking cups ib Roman cjiaracters, /«V, ze&cs. On 

whi^h Villoi3on\bserve8, “ Si autem Latini H ut iota pro* 
nunciassent uiicjjue^cs^ non zeses* scripsissent ; unde patei 
Gi mco? recentiores 'r** H, ut quaerundain tiliarum litera- 
rum^pronunciaiionem immuiasse. Sic eosdem Graecos pe- 
ceniiorcs constat e c«|ite secundo grammaiicae lingujE Grae* 
cae vulgariN^imone Portio sciipiae, et ex aids, saepc in prae- 
antepenullim^^ et nonniinqaam in quintam syllabam rcjici 
accenius, qui a veteribus non longius rejici poterani cfiiatm in 
antepenuUimani, si autem recentio^s Graeci cam pronuweia- 
tioiiis partem, quae in acceiuit)us posiia est, corrupey^U cur 
non, et earn quai ad literas pertinct H#re follows a long- 
note, which, as Mr. Villoison thinks that he has by it recon- 
ciled the very strong arguments o«» bo^h sides of this? vexed 
question, and as it shows that the present pronunciation iT 
much older than usually supposed, 1 here insert. • 

“ Nono autem s.ecu1o receptam vulgo fuisse, et passim in- 
valuisse istam pronunciaturem qux et « ci confunditv 
et tot tantorumque iiiendorum causa fuit, hinc evincilur, quoo 
summus ille Bentleijus, pp. 38, 39, stupendte illius ad mil 
liuin epistoiae, ex edit. Venjt. in fol. 1735, in qua Joannis' 
Maialae chronicon Jost jihi Genesd de rebus Constantinopoli 
quaiur libris nunc pi imum editis, subjeemm csi in public * 
Oxonii bibliotheca liiirum reperiisse se olfs(;rvat, antiquanfa * 
nu notatum, continentem luille regulas de recta scribrndi 
tione, quarum X L docent, quando scribere*oporuxit ct 
quundo « ; lotidemque ubi o* et ubi ; hunc que librum esse 
Tbeognosli Grammaiici quern laudat^ahquolies Elymdlogict 
aucior (qui proindc nono sseculo^nterior esst^non potest) bii* 
jusque I'heognisti, apnd quern ea ie[^Miun*\uii quae illt ^ 

accepts referuntur in Etymologh:^ Magno, setatem rcbciri cx 
praLiatione, cujus initium est 


'ra SiO-'Tora 


^ V A 

Hinc sequitur nor«trum Fheognostum qui tempore Mi 
cha lis lialli, cujus, dum regnaret, hisloriam scribebal, vir nyi 
lurus esse debuit, non Lw'oni SapieAli qui inuUo pos4, sicile^ 
ab anno 889 asque ad 991 imperavit, sed Leoni Armcniu 


* Anerdota Grscca, tom.' 
folel 1781. • 


Lom..*il. Uialfiba, p. IS 

. ^ . . 


A'enct. rralrun. 
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suam clcdicasse Orthocjraphiam ; in qua cum tradicient prx- 
ccpta Mcccssaria ad vitarulain confusioncrn ortaj^i e promi?* 
luo et et ^ soiiu ac usu, liinc qi/oque co|,li]|^Lpr hancpro- 
uiiuciaiionem qua: turn invaluerat, et vulgo rejiiepta erai nonu 
xculo, ubi juni oninfa conludcr^^ et permisc/uerat, longe an-*' 
t\;noram fiiisse ; (pjod vel cx aiiliquissiiuo pUtei AJexandiuno 
Coclicc, e tot monuinenlis^Ionge etiam an;^qitforibus, ubi hjE 
bttei’ic passim* coiirus.e et pgomiscux usurpat3C suift, etc 
C<1fpticaruin literarum nomiiiibus, vic/a zkla hicluy thita., ?ij? 
qua; (ira:cos charactercs eorum que /^fronunciationem tunc 
tcniporis vigentcm, pcrfccte repraescntant. Itr u si meam 
jinhi scnteniiam exponere liceat,* vcl apud ipsos antiquissi- 
niob C'Kecos 'TO H ncc jiec purum prossus sonuisse cre- 
do hujus quendam furssc medium inter utramque voca- 
iem soiit^m, cumque ab utiiujud litcra tenui intervallo discre- 
tuni, ac pro variis^et locis et hominibus ad hanc aut ad illaiu 
proprius iiccedc\ncrn, proinde queobnoxium confusioni (]uain 
postea fiivexit incultiovis aJci negligentia, quamque nec supc- 
riorum ajiatuin homines imperiti ac rudes onmino vitaverunt, 

( Uin ilia* non ftff'endcre posset nisi solas Antiquissimorum 
let cur urn, coniin(iUc paelo uil>anioi um ac biimuni^orum, le- 
rcies et rciigiosas a tcs, longo usu, (|ia postea obsolevil, sub- 
actas. Sic a^nud llornaiios qui promise uc scribebant clanfivh' 

K i <A;.s\vr‘.v, ?iavciN et rnrocfi^ vicin js esse debebat ^ c* 

' ■ <' sonus. Cicero dc ()raV:>re, lib. iii. cap. xii. (Cotta 
nosier cujiis lu ilia lata, Sulpici, .nonn* nq'pam imitaris, ut lotu 
jitcram toilas, et e plenissum clicas, non mihi Oraiorcs anti- 
(juos't ^ed I\Iebsard.s vidciur imitari). Sic fufa/i ci da 
'Vral)icL\ inodo a, mode e, et modb o, modo sonant, ac varic 
pio efTcrunp'r locis, ut et multac recentiariim lingua- 

un^. ac prxsertim Oiiei^tali.m litcrae ejuaruvn sonos Ixvissi- 
nuni cliscrimcn plurimos, ac onuies Icie liospiies ct peregri« 
los piors .s^ii gil. Hac sohj^via conciliari posse arbitror fir- 
, nissirna ilia ai girtnenta-qudc pro utraque Graecse lingux pro- 
iDiiciatione adeo vexata utryncpic aff'eriint ir ’’ 

He then goes on to prove that the modern (Greeks pro» 
i^ujncc*the like the ancient, using much the sanjc argu* 
as arc beiorc stated In ! 4 ome respects, however, he 
^eems to incline to the Romaic, t- He found in the yard of a 
oiahop^s hovse at Castii in Cc^bos, a se*pkilchral insciiption, 
ni^whiGh the XAiPK was^ wruicn . and observes, La 
confusion qid entraine une pronoiiciation beaup -p plus an- 
Tietinc (;ue piiisieurs personnes iie Ic croient, a oc^casionc cette 
‘ante clu graveur,”'^ In anuiLer house at Custrij he found 
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fcii-TAi put ior and at Megara, i^toxeaumk and me 

i^Ha>op] lOXEAiPAN and niich^»opiaox.>^ Wuhoui 
any wish to a^>^er this Objection to the ‘diphthongal sound 
of and rViall merely observe, that the date oi these in 
Scriptions is not^nown ; and that Isaac* Vossi>.s himself, iho 
priuicipal advotai^of the ancient hiifocalsy allows, that as car* 
Jy as the tirnes •jf^a 'Hius and Nero, the diphthongs had he- 
gun lolose tlicir clouide powen^amongst the Creeks, having 
before lost it amongst liie Latinrf, even prior to the age of C\‘ 
cero I" 1 ^Icr to Pi1%iatt’s first chapter on Greek Accents, 
for a hard^Hi^ence of the single sounds, in which iJie read- 
r,y who has examined the o(^posite arguments, will find that 
nearly all the facts relative lo this disputed point, arc acl f^.ed 
on both bides of the question by tlife two parties in con- 
test. « ^ 

To the detail before given, of Mons. Vilioison’s* notion re- 
specting the language of the Tzaconcs (whi*ch uiigjyi have 
been suggested to him by the hinf concerning litem in 
Cange, inserted in Vol. II. page 22, of this work), 1 must 
add, that the bame learned person avers, that t^cre arc seven- 
ty dialccts^of KomaVc. How this is to be proved, according 
TO the usual latitude of the term dialect, I cannot conctivt*. 
Syiueon Cabasilas, as has been seen, did indeed inform Cru- 
si us, that there were },(X’Ctitif dialect a-, atul /2ci'hu/fs dwcc, 
Tlie variation must be vjt iy twfling, to admit Df so many di- 
versities. ' •* 

One of the j)eculiarilics which is observable in the [f a.' » 
luaic, is the adoption of generic fur specific terms, as->f^Il as 
the use of specific words geneiically llius, instead of 
(I hurne^ the modern Greeks say £<aac^cc, a brute ; and 
whicli Pausanias in his thiid book ^nfornts us was tl^e old 
iNIesseni.in vvoid for a ciown, is now an excl iination of suc- 
cess. — The last ii stance Mr. V'ilfkison niighl*havc; chosen to 
call to the aid of his own hypoihe^ffi!^The*adopiiort of the 
plural for is well woriliy the consideration of the 
;;i'aininarian. 


Academic dcs Inscaipl. lum. xlvli p 
j l)e Eocniat.^Cuntu.^), 16 * * 
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VoL IJ. Page 41— 

ACADEMIE lONIENNE 

^rix OltjmJnadiques, ^ 

liCs membrcs*cle I’Acatl^mie |pnionne rapifTOlant incessariment a 
le^i* pens^e qirils sont dcs C^rt^cs, ayunt loiijours clevant eux 
qii’etaicnt Icurs anrelrt^s, plenis du desir de voir Ips dtisccndayls de 
pareils liommes se rciidre vraiment leurs ds oni dit : 

Nos peres ont el< par leur genie uo edifice qnc J^'^'tcnips n’a pf; 
d^lniire 11s oof travaillc pour le Sonheur des nations, kt, long- 
tenripf. a^pres qu’ils n’^iaieiiL plus, TEiirope k iir devait les progres de 
Tcafrit humuin, qui placeuKces dcrniers slides a cote des siccles de 
nos peVi;^. 

Four enflammer Ics ames du ftni qui les fait cr^er les grandes 
choses, la (irece assemblail sesenfants, elie appellait au milieu d^eux 
les Pindares, les*Sinionides, les llciodoles. Sous la saiive-garde des 
muses confuiit la glq,ire di'S her(»s a la piKslei itd. 

LI pour unique recompense aux applaudisscni ms de ses doiize tri- 
bus, eUe*:eignai4 le front de I’auteur d^ln grand chef-d'oeuvre, comme 
ceh.i de f.iuteur d’uue belle acMon, avee iin simple feinlluge. 

Descendants de ces hornnies> Vous qui vivtz encore ^ur les lieux 
qui redisent leur glor.v, el \ ous que le mulheur a disperses sur ia 
terre, cntendj'Z notrevoix 

Nos taiblcs mams vous offrent des prix de I’anciennc Grece. 

Nous n’iiuronb point les donner devant un concours de deux cen? 
mdle citoyens, fious ferous bien pttis enc#>re, nous les dfxernerons er< 
presence de toutes les nations et dtvanl lA statue du Hcros qui nou^ 
.‘Vrne, 

Nou^ nous suppos^rons on presence de tout ce qui reste encore do 
•“peuplCjGrec, nous nous supposerolis en presence de tout le peuplr 
des Trancai^et des autres peoples. Et nous dirons ; 

Eni’ants des Grecs, dans I’oeuvre de I’un de vous, nous venons de 
recoiiraitre encore le geiic de nos pcies. Deux imlle ans n^ont pu 
Feteindre- Nous venons d*en recueillir unc elincelle. Fuissenl vos 
acclamations, uUSps h celles tous les aiitrts liomines cue I’esprit 
vjvifiant ^701 la dif^tlopp-* *:.:t*iamrTie irnniortelle, 

Qnand la dommaiion des lloftiains, d^g^uer^s, s’ecroulait sur ces 
pieds d’argde, la laugue de Cic^ron el de Tacite, quoique aller«e, 
/I’etaitj^oint encore m^connaissable dans les anciennes provinces de 
cel immense colosse Les elals dc Pitalie parlaient i^»ncore Pidionie du 

-\’m quoiqn’eri y nielant les expressions liarbarcs du vainqueur 
lls auraient pu, pent ctre, fclever i-urs clialecies jusqu'a la dignite, 
jusqu'a la noblesse de la langue Latine • lls suivirent une autre 
marche, et les doux chants de Vhilomcle changerent en accents musi 
caux la*liingue majeslueus'e des monarq^ics de la terre. 

Nous portons bien plus haul noire ambition et nof vues. Nous noub 
addressons a dej hommes la plupart sans patrie et nous leur parlous 
(le la gloine.de leurs peres j no4is leur disons, que fa grandeur t i la 
fierte de I’ame ont leur image dais la n<]4jlesse et la fiert^ du langage 
et qii’ils d«)lveni purler uft idKinil qui les rafqielle iucessammepl a b 
l^rundeur, a lu noble fierte qui c^*act^risaient le peunle des herns 



Aoirc langue est (^eciiue doute comme les autres 

ia^gues de VBm^pe fiioderne^v^iW n*e»t 
daivs la phjrfipnol^e % ‘1*^ ''':’ V ■ 

Elie to|il’pptipn^^^'i4ed :tempT d*mfortune 

^’avttient Ifes ^ bitylWit, dps pas 

dans Wiltt' qiip pj^ms wwns o^iojrphpijs sui* ^ 

les traces, de ees hol^ei, dpitij life beau Uleht nVst par la 

beauti^ 4^ kprs am)^. l(|ite|^piiw qtle les Sblvre, prp- 

Si deif|bP» mkttfi^a de^^W t^bUosopluid qu*oni perfectionn^fer les 
moderneki vousporte^kal^la^ analytique dans Pexarnen de vdttfb. 

bipi^ifdt j peu de perfection nemen ts encore^ 
le Uni^a^p cori^oni^ flea Qrec/modernes devicndra Tun des plus 
beau^^'d^Ms^y de'P^piei^p'Helldnie. ^ v • ' ', 

Mils cfette dira qt^une lapg‘ue qu* n*o^^dtti- 

ployei* les in^ult^s de ees verbek j qui rejette prPsque tons 
ijcipes ; qdt k ledrsfulitirki i ufurs pa$s^$, b l^urs cpndltionntfls 
des temps iUt^rfluSjL^trainanis et fastidieux ; qui rejet^p p[i^e8qu’el^ 
ler liubas de sps nSbis et ses plus ittiles particules ; est uae %h^uib 
qui Sc^priye k plar^lr de sps plus pr€cied|es rk^hesses. 

EndbCbile vous dit*a,“cetteanalyse, qu’un, telle languen*atiend qu’tia 
f; tin ie addSfeciedlt autant qtte sage, pqur franchip de t^iibbJes b^rridres 
f t trouv^lMS stile pleln de nerf, de concision, de gran- 

vleup et :4%arp\onie : plein du beau caracidre des anciens dialectks de 
i.i poprtant, si peu dilfiferentdu parler populaire de Cott- 

.tanlinoples, de Smirne, et de tout i’Archipel, que days ccs liev»t 
f t dans le restede laGr^ce, il puisse 6tre compHs avec les pjus In- 
fers cflbrtstKkt^fttion* ' • ' 

S^ilestdck; ddyivains qui aj^nt letiourage de irtarcher daps ia car- 
I ere que nous l^r indiquons, nous^^osons leur promeupe bpe ginbre 
durable pour leurs Merits cn cux memes (car, dit^un grand ffecripdiqr 
r*dcst la LiOgue qui sauve les ouvra^es) ; et iu>us leftr assurMW^c^iEe 
j^loire’ bien plus grande qne n’eu' aucun people du montjp, CeUe^db 
■.'ippeller sa langtie degrad^ d son antique perfection. 

O vbirs, qui peupleZ ces fonir^es, si pendant plus de qu^lfe Slides 
in avengle sysvbme fcrma« vos espriis k la lifmifere des sciences,* des 
.ttres el des arts, cette epoque a paS|^ et ses vils souvenirs tombe- 
.ont tout entifvs dans rould^ .n^ais sTha^^gide q«^vient«de s’dten- 
^d'c sur vous, rien nc peUt"’;pdiy^borner^fl9"^st^ destinbrs*; vous 
IV ez en votre main de du de rA^r morts pour la posibidtifi : 

' iioisissez ' ' \ ' '' 

'Fobs’' Jes quaire ans rtidtisj^pi^senterons i FEurope le tableau de ce 
pTauront fait les Gvtjcs pour se ryg^n^rer, en lui oflVant Fanalyse ral- 
onnde dr- tons les ouvrages publidf daris notre langue pendab)^ 

'f -irtc p^Sriocle, ;<l‘ielques olympifdes cncf»re» ^t FOccident rainehd 
ie sob erreur 4ans Fopinion qiFil s’est iorm^ dba Orecs, ne les juge- 
"I plus les fils bxrbires decc peuple qui giiit; jwcmeni Jjrdjt^ir de* 
M -bares tout ce quf n^i^tid't paa^ui. * ' V 

11 sera beau de vatrrl?Ett Ape attentive aut eflFtirts d*un; |^n|>le qui, 
^^rrasse par le mai^euri de se rclever, de Utim^tne, jusqukii^ 

■ s I premier© majbsttf. '' '■’">' i' ; f - i ^ 

I'ous les quati’e ans nous dbflfieronaun ^Jul^x a Fauleur qui, dans Id 
‘*rec ins^derne le plus pi^r? aura c<wr»ns® erpublidVoeuvre la irhdtl- 
viK ; ct u celuiqui, avee un <^*gal tdtnt d’^rlYd^i aura tradult et 
'/o] IT . • *•- 



pilblie Tun 4es tjfcaux ouvrages des nations modernes, ct surtout de 

li,failo11fe»iiiiV«eat!ccs nous suj^enti^iill ia^uFonn&d’onviei 
aauvaige .dont nous aurons ceint le j^ntduTVn^Wtuf* ^^Ijlious inscri 
rofts aia^d^scfus, ToTysipiade otk prix iaint^ les noms 

« ae rauteui*, do son oumge» de sa natr^jlji et dj^ qiii L'a foi^e 
ce seront Jj 5 ^ trophies d^ pc^enc^ des plus grands 

linminetidlf Isiv nationji , comment rien {^rra.v4l ja- 

itpiis sortfr seini 

rat* un 8f richronisme hdniteHX. le IS Apjdt F^Sn^^aibe 

arrivait h la vuie de ces riirages, le 15 Ao&^t808 l^^Acad^mte ibniennc 
tenait Is premiere des stances sotemne)|dS av^ ?es a c^li^brei 

son bienfalieur et son protecteur : enfin ce ^t^ ce 

lui d^s lequel les Grdcs edssent itSnouvel*^ l&ifx olvinpiques 
pouV fa 647^ fois, si les empires, no moHnaleOl pas Snssi? coinmt 
pea apr^s qu’ils bnt brille,, !/ ■ ^ 

JPam, t ^nc detettO epoque^ on r^taddiijde prienait nalssance 
sous Tauspi^ des iE^ran^aia, les premiers de liis prlx sei^nt distri 
bttes le 15 1812. Ce sera la^ pretnidre iShn^ de la 648e. olym 

piadei , ^ » 

• . "tJous a’offrons qu’ur.e reminiscence de ces epdqnes solecsxielies, 
nous laisserons au temps a devetopper un prdOnier germe qnc nous 
jettons pour Isfpostdrite. ^ ' /\ f '‘iJi 

Nous donnerons pour prlx une medaille. EUe«portera4%mbteme 
de I’Empereur des IVangais avec ses mots: J^APOhEQ^^ iieiifai 
^ut et protecteur f c’esi le cachet de TAcademie. Au reVers noii^ 
graverons uie «toile avec ces mots: Au G^nie, V Academic reconnuh 
mnte * . Sur le contour de la medaille scront Merits, les rioms de Tau 
teur et do son ouvrage avec le puantidme de I’olympiade. La m< 
da^Ue sejpa defer; c*est la monnaie de^jLaeddemone; c*est cede de 
VlmPneur et de la vertu, revetue des empreintes de I'immortalitd. 

Jour nos majestueuses panegyrics renouvelleront leurs vaste.s 
,, cOncdiifjri, d*autres juges nous siicqederont dont la glolrC fera bientot 
ouldi^r la q^tre ; msis leur grandeur mcme sera notre ouvi‘age, et cc 
sera lii lafg^ire quO le temps ne pourra '*oUs ravir, et qui nous ren 
dra fliers a^us lea vrais amis des ideas g andea et liberales. 

P. S. L*Aca4‘^mlo ne juge^, que des ouvrages qui seront envoy* ;> 
a sop s^cr4tariati.(franjs^d^/orl) et elte,4evra les avoir re^us au let 
Msu 1812, pour donnet^es premiers ,^0 prix olympiad iques. Poui 

le premier concours I’Acad^^snie recOvviti buvrages de lobs les au 
^ tcura vivants qu’cUe qui soil la date de l^ttr publication. 

A Corcyrcf ire ann^e de fa 647^ olvmkaae, 

(/wf'n 1809), 

^ ‘ ^ Le ^eerdHUre pettr ta Utp^ue Fraftpuis 

, ch. Xitmufi 
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^JVCADEMIE lONIENN^l 

tmbUcf 

!iiBQSP£CTU». 

^ ^ ^ • 

h 0 t5 AoilLt 1808, rAtiad^mte lonfenne 6t connaitre aux Corcyr^ena 
]u*eUdiallalt leur ouvrir cours gra\uita ct publics de physique et 
chimie, d'hiatoire nat;ur^w> de physiologie et d’hygi^ne. EUe tint 
plus qu’elle nNwit bromis s a ces premiers cours, elle ajouta celui 
d’anatomie et d’o^^rations cbirui^icales, que M.le docteur Razis par 
un uioui^ment: digne d’^*lpges« s^ofFrit k professer, quolqu'iKnj^ fdt 
point enco^ au nombre de nos coll^gues^*^ 

(Jn d^nuement absolu dHnstruments en tout genre» d'emp^^^^lf&ita 
m^me pour operer les exp^riencesaie chtmie et les dissectidlTs anato- 
miques^ toutes ces causes ont nui aux premlerifcours ouverts par 
I’Aead^mic* Cependant malgre tant d*obstacle&> t:es cours n’ont 
point iH faits sans quelques succes. • ^ • _ 

It* Academic a vu, nous oserons dire avec orgueil, des pcrsonnes^#?" 
ja mdries ps** Pftge et le travail, des officiers plems merit#, et des 
hommes'hnbiles dans les diverses branches de Tart de gucnr, hono- 
rer cdnstamqient de leur presence les coups de ses professeurs. 

Mais en meme temps I* Academic a vu avec douleur qu’elle avait 
fait un vain appel ^ la jeunessc CorcyK*enne, ^Academic n*a point 
troirve de p^re#qui ayent ch^ri instruction de leurs fill, et point de 
ills qui ayent senti que instruction pouvaitetre un bienfait pour eux 
mdmes. Cependant PAcadcnie aviAt paru taxer injusSement queltjuss 
parens d’un vain orgueil, V'n leur dis.int, avec menagement, qu’un 
amour propre aveugle et mal calculi pcul-etre, les emp6chait d*e a» 
>oyer leur fils ^ des ccoles publiqucs quelqu’ell^s fiussent. 

VAcad^^mie verrait avec plaisir IVxpil^rience d^mentir ces as^ertionap 
qui lui coutent, el qu’elle A’empresserait d’avoucr qu’ell^a efi tort de 
vous faire un reprochc, (»e tout lui donne aujourd'hui le droit de re- 
nouveller \ JF • • 

Aux course de Pannc^e derniere, nous devons ajouter un Cours de 
1 literature Gn cque, ouvert notr'Stti^ll^gue le dtocteiy Mavroma- 
Li ; c*est un Horn qui vous est Cpnnu eoqiigiorie tvec lui aon ^loge. 
Le docteur Mavromati develbppera Itfs beautC‘s des principaux cbef- 
d*cGUvres de vos ayeux. 11 jfbra propremen t pour vous un cours Na* 
ttonal* 11 est beau de voir que c*cst sous,lVgide du Gouvernemtnb 
rran^ais qii’apresdeux mllle ans de silence, les plulosophes de rHelle- 
lue renouvellent leurs lemons cloquentes. 

CotiT^ de Ph^siqMe et de C/iiwi/ea— On s*dst Ifornb dans la premiere 
mnee a faire copnaitre leS loix de la physique gencrale et sur tout de 
Tastronomie physK;me, dans laquelledn a pris pour base le traite dc 
I’ancicRCl^ve de Fficole*Polyt«chique M. Biot. Cette annb# la phy- 
sique particuliese, ot sHl se peut la chimic, seront developpbes 
<l*apres les le^ofts de ocUe m^me ecole par ses ancons bUves MM* 
\uiroyat et Uupin. i • 

Hisfoire le 4octeu^ierri professera la botaniquc en 

n* ral, et spccialement^’histoire ijlturelli^es Isles loniennes, 
Mrdecine — Monsieur le docteur Gangadj^b^n^ssera la physiologie 
^ rji\gienc aidiqu^'e sp^cialement auiit^haoififtts de ces contrces. 
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d’^rls, U ijifttute cUm«t,«t^ii sal|pibritt 

ci^^0<teS 4 , i^;ef|iies regions, 'de i^ Iste^i* , ;^V' ^ >■ 

' ‘, le‘‘ ddct^u^ ’ " 

tempi ii'fera-iin b<»M 

* 4<’^teu^'’j^ (^vHPl.'U-n <fcmirs 

de Uu4(*A0^e |3ireoq0^} il fera sentir le 

ccmstruoUons j^ltmrnatieales .etJlVjsptU des touiA^|[iti{^l’0U ppet- 
igjuea, il marqt^ira bPimparatlvegiient-tes dp^J^:|fepi:it0^ep- 

lihleSf avfo lea d^fatita qu*oii doit eviteri^if 
purete la'£il0giie Grpcque. Il paasera d^ ^^d^mpari- 

son des auteara« e.n eberchant a regpnn4»ti?e i&vjyeV^^^ 

•dao$ ie 0aract^re de leur^'atile,' etU^ffrley^t'sqceeiatv^e&^tt^^^plus 
simpk^^ etudes aun plua compna^ea ; il 

tci« vlidactiques^ des jpbild^ophes^ des :l>iatpi*i^l8, dei drlte6l*ii 'en- 
fin 11 sa metboSie jusqu’ajjix oq^fbgea d^ poetea^t fiidsant 

sur le $tiie dje la (K^eaie lea Etudes qM aura d^Ja pr^sent^dis sur le 
atiie de la proae. 

An pfemier Octobre, opaque de Pomvetture des coufS, l^AcadSmie 
I &HJ cdnnaltre lea jours les^eures clioisiea par ses professeurs pour 

dppner leurs lemons. 

A Cor^yre^ JlMt ^ tmn^e tie la 
U7S olympiai^ (m9). 

Le Secretaire pour la tangle L^rmSoisC:, 
Cu. UUFIK, 


^ql. 11. Page 43, The History of the Patriarctis of Je- 
rusaiwjhf Doshheus, and prinied in 1715> mentions 

‘ihe Seraglio library ; and Gregoria^ Giiika, Way wode of 
Waflgehia, printed at Leipsic in 177»? in two volumes folio, 
a coqjmentary on the l^iule, entitled, a book 

which all the Greeks of the &nal assured the Abb^ Toderini, 
the author«^of the fao qk^oi^ i Urkj^ |iteralure> was procured 
from life same* coll^SfSn Ijy the 'JPlil^Wce's ancestors. The 
story told in the volume wiiich was hjubiftd records 

of the Imperial library by Villais®)bt^ dbd is given in the 
eightlf volume of the Notice of the SISS. in that collection, 
rhicb b subjoined to the last oiitionof the Academy of In 
scriptions, printed at ‘Parts in IflTlo, will account for the pos- 
sessidn of any: rare menus^npt volumes by wealthy indivi- 
(luate ^ cprpofetipns f^in Greece^, and the is 

kho^n m bi^ye^jjbeeqin the Seraglio libriiyi o The wiS’ds oi 
Mod^ieiir Girarcliti, th his two letier^ip illfe .lVItiUSter of Louis 
the Pout^eqiiloy sre debiliy^ tho$e of second 

episite. , suis, informc de cf 

qui CtbjCpfOfe fcolle Seigneur , ‘'cl r 
puis vous assurer^jfWl^e c9t sans ordre, et yns ratalo^n^ 
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"Scs <^rec$ co#ii|d|ipt' q^ ipo t^umes, qu 
viron|;i|}e^erj||iq|ijn,iq?^ l^avpir''6xi3»nlqjS% n*a tVouv^ 
qye «nvoj:^|f mSmoire, 

.%ri tir^s poiiir h, bibliptH!^w4q.^'m% 

jeiP. Totps^ies alWe&j^al xcmdHioj^nfes et; 

depuia l^g tempaj^qnd^fes^jrppins 
vefi||qi aqttte pM,,,de 10O*Uvres’chacun;^aiiisi 
R'iE^'jiS'lx^iii'CETtE^'*^^^ PANS i% sBEtTAii, ' j ;’ ' 

Tjjjfe BesnieV, v/evt as follows; " IvlAllthc 

works copy o^ the thirteenxh bentuiy. R|ft- 

Hippopi^tPs and somfc othPtft^foiV’teoPth ^ 
cp^tdty, 'Fartiqrs sfft»j5o»)^el4- 

vedth certtury, ; 4. tSoniEr’s Iliad~$ftcenth 5. 

The Cassandra of Lycophronf Oppian, Dic^ysios l*^iogctes, 
Aminoniqs on tha isa^oge of Porph^tJ?, apd a few ptJjer 
wbrks*^twqlfth and thirteenth centuries. 6. Manwof the 
works of HatOi and the golden vem^df Pythagoras, nfteMtlr 
centUffv ' 7. The Orations of Diop Chrysosti^— Wrteehth 
centtri^^. 8. Many works of Xenophon^ Plato, .Hero, Ptble- 
maeus^ A[ipian, Manuel Phile, and others— fifteenth centurf. 
9. Th^ great Syniax of Ptolemse ^s— fourteenth century. lO. 
Some works of Philostratus, Alciphron, and others— .eleventh 
century. II.. The nine books of the History of Herodotus- 
twelfth century. IQ. The annals of John Zopatas— thirteei;th 
century. 13. The fiomiUes»of the Monk on the Vir- 
gin. Mary, and some other prodad®is of the same kjjwis-. • 
eleventh century. H. The*Chronography"oF Get5r|{q 
cellos— eleventh cen^ry. 1$. A voluminous aoife(Jldon of 
medical treatises, tomhich are prefixed the Aphorisms ol 
Hippocrates— sixth jfeiitury. 16. Aid finally, a Latin* tract, 
FatUi Saveiini Ducensu^ concet^ng military tactics add war- 
like engines, with figures.*i^he T fe ( p|U h ceruorv. • 

The Abb6 Sevin, iwrljbSras sept hy fibuis the Fifteenth in 
search of MSS. wai^;^ured at Constantinople, all the 
Greek volumes had been burnt by Amurath the Fourth > hoi: 
how unfounded that assurance was, has been before seei^ 
The Abbate Toderini, a suisequem traveller, gives alfet m 
oriental bepka in the^ Seraglio, wliich^a page of the palace 
was forty days in copying. Tha mmaatery of Patmos was 
found by Villoison, to coptain abett^ regulated eplltctton ol 
^MSS." and prkited books, than any other library in the Le- 
vant. He thbire A vari^^ of ecclesiastical works, but 
only a few pi^anc authors, of ^uch he renfmrkanede but the 
Dialogues of i*latO,apd a pari|of,Dfpilorus ^qulus fttbtn a 
rcceht bund. It possessed, however, Idui cxqeltehtcottbttion 
'. r some early ^editions, although muciv tvormTeaten and other- 
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wise "Hl$ Vjmtis are : On ij trouve au$$iPbeaUtmi/i a ^ 

hon$ i?rc(9 ct egaleTxkm Tongp9jp»r '^9 vtrs, 

la fkh^W d 09 honncB ^jhthm e#es nneh 

di9 el Miennee^ entrt atutee Pmaf wrueei 

f/fiee^ et U TVeeer de tajtungue Gre^uedf Ifrnri £tieme ; 
rjnthelo^k Imres Majuscules de iMSewts fie O^mosth^nr 
St fi^cdew de Bernard Fehcrttni^ Fenise^ 1545^ k de 

Cb ilcondyle^ CEurifdde d^AlSe^ er^n pi^eUrs dUtres edij/ilans 
/irirmiresy devenues /art rare^fiarce ^tiiwes $af^t apridtnes tf 
sent aU^es se fierdre en Gr^ce et jwr (out dans tfdxdtti^ene de 
Mont^4shos$ VRustathe de Bame^ Ih CiominentateUrs {^fcs 
d*Arjsme les Commentai^^s de la Idttgdb Oree^ue de B^d^e ; 
iiutlqdks^curs Italiens et Latinsy temme St, AugUsHn de ci* 
vitaie Dei. See (jaia same volufiiC) f). 31. 

, # 

Volf 1. Page 90. Thcjinscripiion was copied by Villoi- 
is given as fcftloWSi in the Academy ef InscripUoni 
^oh xlvLi p. oC^. 


TMNft elEoM 
MitAHTA nOTAMON 
TON :sntHPA Mor 
• HANTOS AE AOlMOr 
KAl KAKOt nUlATMENOTf 

Vol. II. Page 105. 39 and of PaH 11. of the 

* iem^n Antiquities) contain a view of the Gymnasium at Ephe 

sus. 

« 

Oifly ACCEN I 

^ vRENSl ET, remains of the inuription on the arcl) 
on Mount Prion. 

. Vol. H. TPage* 139.«ii«j&fc:^ocUcum tyiod attinet, id nominis 
(ut crediderim) raro alibi oJ>«ervatum, Per opportune tatnen 
occurrit apud Scholiastem Apollonii Phanodicua historicus, 
Beliaoerum auctor ; Idem que, ut videtur a Laertio semel 
'UlHC itcrum laudatus, tanquam, de tripods, fepientis dicto, 
deque Thaiete et JIiimte«criptoii* 

f • 

•It is possible, that some persons not smitten with tlie love 
of antiquity, may be surf>rised that o treatise of great learn- 
ing, and no iacon^iderable length, and so mueft and such re- 
pealed attetitidh have been bestowed upon a ntdMorial whicli. 
translated Vor^ ft>r wor^, frt%n Chfehull’s Latin intcimeta 
tions; is as {bibws - 

* CliVliulf Inscriptio fjigea, p 3'' • 
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^wj r nanoaicu)^ m u. e, thi'Hermajaxi 8t$tuc} tho $Qia 
m Hernwterates of Procon- 
<su5 Ami tiioboyli ’ 
nnd the «liin4M l|e 

cover, to #0 IPwimeiM 4 
pwc as a niemonal,IJto the ei* 

{i;eaTis ; bat if aoy tVw I auffei*, ^ 
to take care of ntj#l \Rj| command 
thcSigeanl And he made »• 

tnC, ^sopoa, ood his brothers. • 


Of Phanodu &s 
1 mOi the son of Hr'i 
mocmesof Pro* 

' oohOWi#. "A'he bo- 
1 wl Ijjitly, and 
M^verof the host 
i flbd the standji to 
the Prytaneto 
gdvche, 

; to the bigeaiiB, # 


Vol. Jjjige )I41. There was* howeyer, a 8ig6Um In'the 
times of tb^ ObrUtian Bmperors. Sevixit tamen situiis 
ChrfStlitid$ et yUd me(repoli Cyzitcr^ kfuicoiiatAs hdnmre fio- 
ndt.* • ^ 

. S' 

Vol. II. Page 17s. The seventh plates in the second vo- 
lume of Banduri's Imperium Orientale, giVes a bird's*eyc 
view of the straits of the Dardanelles, the sea of Marm^ 
and Constantinople. When it was taken is not menticHlSdin 
the plate, but it was after the building of the^astle tf Koum- 
Kale in 1659. In this view some old walls are put on Cape 
Sigdum ;* other ruins, called Ruins de Troye, are seen under- 
neath, on the left bank of a river, apparently the Menderc. 
which is called Xanthusor Scainander; and thS stream, now 
the Thymbrek, is named tlys Simois.— Thi| notice is of'so 
much importance, that*I regret much thgt it is not inserted 
in the text. 

• . 

Vol. II. Page 180. I sftn desirous of propping, up n»} 
own scepticism on tm subject ol the Troad, byMie aufhoritv 
of no less a person jfhan Chishull, who visited the country in 
the year 1701, andTwho says of the* site of the city.iJ“ But 
still we most be cautious of ^^^ting out gad distinguishing., 
the very place ; since in the ris«>«»’W»f Tifierius Geesar, we, 
ate assuied by Strabo, that thei'e^r^mained not the least foot- 
step of ancient Troy to satisfy the 'curiosity of the most 
searching traveller. So vam are the accounts of ournnodd-n 
/outnalists, wlio pretend to |iave seen the walls, the gate5,^(* 
other ruins of Troy : that which now remains, being ii^huig 
but the rubbish of New Ilium, or of that city once attempted 
there by Consiantine/’t * , 


* S?gea Inscriptio, p. 2, 1.ond. 17?i 
i 'frovels in Turkey, p 35. 
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Ei^|^^]^i!^;'|^^'|4ons.«Vlipisi^'|^^ 

v/- ./r '♦ . '•;¥ 

die?. CAB, Am FtAV. Ol^if BAp. 

FlaviUB Cianr^ms coinmAAifed 
Augustus* ^^Q«4 0e battle pY P)iiiipj|>lf7af^i| 
erected the cotbnin^ to comnx^inq^t^ 
queroic ^ the shores of the. EosfhOtriJiff^ 



lan 




ysm ‘ 

fioB litien 
ithat 
con* 


The C(^n(MaLn<!olumH in Ithe Sei^gUi^, ' VoL IL .pdge 

« iJi r^ation ^o this iiiscripdoti ^Ponunae Rednci ob devic- 
tos^ttothos), jthe tneclal of Helisarius may be observed, on the 
reverse of which are the Words DEVICTJS GOTTIS# 

‘‘ On the opposite plane of ti^ basis is this religions de- 
vice: I 


1C 

[XJC 

m 

KA 


* L* Academic des Inscriph tom* p. 
\ ^idiuirs Travels in Turkey, pt 4d. 
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Tf!|i folIovi^g^iotTce of tl^ enterprise which) uoder 

the above has been the* object of so much oblotjuf » 

may ^rve to fihange opinions those who have hitlier-^ 
to imputed%tlie q:6etion«bi® parts bf the measure to the mis- 
conceptions Gren vilify ministry. 

It seeing that the English Heet) having passed the !;tsalts 
on the i9th of Februai^, came to s^n anchor at ten o’^ck 
on the morning of the 20th at Princes* Islands, fmles 

to the south of the Seraglio P<Snt This anchorage had been 
recommended in a despatch addressed to Mr. Secretary Fox 
by his Majesty’s Ambassador to Porte, Mr. Arbuthnot, 
so early as the 29ih of September, 180?.* The ships, 
ever^ might have taken a position less distant fiiom Ct?nstan- 
tinople, for the Endymion frigate, aftet^they anchored, moved 
to within a Jittle more than four miles of the town, and the 
sqiiadroa itself might have got still nearer,. if it had stood on 
towards the city, instead of dropping down to ttte Islands. 
One of the advantages originally proposed by the Ambassa-' 
dor, as likely to be gaipedi by this position, was* the cutting 
off the communication bletweeh the two continents.* and so 
starving the city into submission.f It may be now of ng ^Ovr* 
vice to ask, how such an object could be obtained b^TSTlorce 
itationed in the sea oi| Marmora, when the whol^ canalrof 
the Bosphorus was in pjssession of the Turks; for, without 
examining into the* wi sdom of such a project, it is certkin, 
that when the expedition sailed, ifc was not a sfow siege, but 
active operations, which were to fov^di^rtuken ag!»in*t the 
town t The nearer therefore the Jleet could be stationed to 
the city, the more imposing would t&‘ its Sitenace, and with 
•he greater facility might open hostilities have been carried 
into effect. * 

The dismission of the Genefal Seb^stijni, and the surtl^n- 
icr of the Turkish fleev with* a supply from the arsenals, 

^ See No. 5, Papers pre.senteH to the House of Coiumons, pursuant 
lo iheir Address of^the 16th of March, 1808. 

t No. 5, Papery kc. ^ 

Lord Howick’s Letter to lli^Liords of the Admiralty, No, 1, Pa* 
prrs presented to the IIous» of Commdns,^ordered to bo printed ^3d 
Miucti, f808; Orders from Lord ColUngwoodto Sir John Duckworth, 
’^0. 2, Papers, kc, ^ 

' VoL. IJ, ' ' 3 M * 
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was to, be demanded; and Lord Collingwood refjomiqnended 
that only half an h6ur should be allowed for the dellbwauSn 
of !|bedPorte» His Lordshjip was j^5tly no 

‘^ negotiation ;• bu^ he liOt awaj^emip" Turfec 
are thb^bost dilatory people ini the world, yAid would bc, dri. 
vcn ^by such a demand •‘of im'poasilfi'e t^piptitude, to the 
bravery of despair. There^yere two ew^es to avoid- 
ed, the one just mentioned,* * * § and the admission of such a ne- 
gotiation on the part of the Turks a%|loul4 duly be intended 
to gain time. It appears by Lord CoUm^wopd^ order to 
Admii;al Duckworth, that thesf^ demands wejpe^ to be made 
« wfien the squadron was disposed in ,such stations as to com- 
pel^mpliance but it*is not exactly known whether the ac- 
tual prcJjjiosal was made to the Porte. The fcndymion had 
charge of the yfmbassador’s despatches to the Gr^nd Vizier 
when^she left the fleet at anchor ; but as our force was not at 
• that time in mch a si^ual^on as to comfiel contfUiance, it may 
be presumed^the real terms were not therein decisively atat- 
cd. The requisition respecting General Sebastiani was, 
however, either actually conveyed to, or understood at, the 
Divan. * 

On the ?l8t, the day after the anchoring, Isaac Bey, a mi- 
nister pf the Porte, arrived with a flag of truce. Mr. Ar- 
buthnot, whose opinion was tp guide the Admiral as to thf 
necessity of commencing hosUlitie&,*^nd with whose advice 
and assistance the whole affair was transacted, t consented to 
opeff^a^egotiittmn : a letter, containing a project, as a basis 
on *w1iich jpeace might be preserveikwas despatched through 
Isaac Bey ; and a gentleman of the British Factory, who com- 
municated some of tjje circumstance^ to me, went on sboi c 
to receive the answer. On the 22d the breeze served, and 
althougiksomb ap prehen silfhs were entertained bn account of 
the current, it*app^BWffie fleet would have got under weigh, 
and have attempted atjleps\ to work up to join the Endymion. 
, had not the Ambassador “ desired that a few J^ours might 
be given for an answer to his letter/’| Mr. Arbmhnoi’s 
de%patch to Lord Howick, dated Malta ttie 10th of April, 
UOf, has the expressibn, than << once for a moment a hope 
, existed that the wind wa| about to Change but the Com* 

• Orders from Lord Collingwood, w. Papers, No. 2. 

t Vice-Admiral Ouckworth's Letter to Lord tfbllingwood, Papers, 
No.7. ‘ ' 

t Vice-Admiral Duckworlh^s Letter to Lord Collingwood, No 
Papers, he, p. 16. * • t ^ 

§ Papers pi^esented to the House of Commons, pursuant to their 
Address of the t6th or.March, 1608, No. 9. • 

i 
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niandeMn-Chief’s. letter says, that “for a few hours the 
luFecze,^s sufficLent to stem the current where they were 
, » -w: ’ 

^ The neg^jmoB was carrljbd on nntil the 27t^^h, but from 
the morning'll t^e iSd ibe Weather was cairn), with light 
contrary winds, 28th it blew strohgly ftrom the 

north. y 

At tne xoacliusion of the iilgotiation, the Turks endea- 
voured to erect a battery on oni of Princes’ Islan<ls, anefin 
attempting to di^lodg^ahem from a convent, owing to misin- 
formation ri^ieived by the Admiral, an English officer and 
several mariYiea were killed, ^fhe heads of some of them were 
shown in triumph at Constantinople/ The wind continued to 
blow down the Bosphorus^ md the Commander of the ef (Sedi- 
tion wa^i now “ convinced of the utter imfiracticcibiffty of hia 
force making an imfircat^iony as at that time tji^ whole of the 
coast presented a chain of batteries^ as twelve Turkisl^line of 
battle ships^ two of them three-deckers^ with nine ^i^tes^ ^ 
were with their sails bent<^ and apparently in i^adines^y filed 
with troops ; and as 200 000 soldiers were said to be in Con- 
siantinoplef** and he was also of opinion, “ ikut he might 
have coped with the batteries aloncy or with the shipSy if they 
came out of pot t, but not with them as describedy sg as to be af 
terwards able to repass the Dardanelles*^ Accordingly he 
weighed anchor on the jno**t>#ng of the first cHf May, and af- 
ter standing off and’oit to see if the fleet would give him 
battle, bore up, and arrived on the evening of the '2d off * 
Pesquies Point (Abydos),, ^here the sqtfhdron^rtknchored. 
The next morning thtf Dardanelles were again .foredd# bul 
with a loss which wuS reckoned very severe, and which being 
added to the failure of the expeditior*, has not yet been ef- 
faced from the mind of the English public. 

Such is tlie simple detail! of ine expeditiqp itself, as far as 
it is recorded in the official papeiS^ delivered to PaAiament. 
Let us now look into the origin o# t>hese unfortunate opera- 
tions, and endeavour to collect to whom their conduct an(} 
issue are fairly 4o be ascribed. 

It has ge npia llv been supposed that the circumstanc^es un- 
der which His Majesty’s Afnbassaefor,** backed by the ^letter 
of Rear-Admiral Louis, commanding a squadron of thr^ 
line of battle ships off l^ie Dardanelles, recommended the 
passage of an English fleet to Constantinople, were niate- 
rially altered ,by the three weeks which elapsed from the 
date of Admiral Louis’s letter, to the actual passii^e of the 

, ij j > 

Vice-Admiral Duckworth’s Letter, &p. Paper 7, p, 
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Dardanelles.* On this ground, and this alone, as far as 1 
can judge, has the ,o(|ium of t;he failure of the di^ditwl 
hj^u thrown upon'tte Cabinet at hpme. ^heth^P|^ de- 
lay iyaa iniputable tothe;'j£|^*6;’'(3lpverflt|teiji®^ 
by the ^datea of, the Icti 

ter, finiilfy announcing that the ti ,ib^ht shortly arrive 
when^His Majesty would ne obH^(|,^o ift ^qstilely /gainst 
the TurKish e«»ipire,”t was f#ceived;-^t on 

the*^ 9tb of November. The prders ta |tfW|jpoUingwq^^^ to 
detach thie squadron to act agdiihst Cof^^ sent 

on the 22d of the same tnonih, and given by bhi to 

Sir John Duckworth on the J3tli of 

to tofs period, hi cotiseeptehee of some diBeilencW between 
the fiHtish Ambassador aAd th<^ Porte, >v hie h were adjusted, 
Sir Thoi&as Louis, with three %ail of the line and ' twd fri- 
gates, wiis sent to the Dardanelles, irt ^pursuance pf instruc- 
tions fi 5 pm Lora Collingwood dated ' iSfe 22d of November^ 
squadron, “ if Simbassador thought it necessary 
and proper,” ^as to appear before Constantinople 4 Sir Tho- 
mas Louis, in a despatch to Mr. Arbuthn6f,‘ dated the 26th of 
January, off tlie Dardanelles, told the Ambassador^ « that he 
might defiend on the sqUadron^s proceeding to Constantinople^ 
in spite of opposition on the part qf the TurkSy •whenever he 
might think such a measure necessary^ as he was confident qf 
fierforming thd% Service with fasility y§ To this opinion Mr# 
Arbuthnot referred His Majesty^s Mnisiers in his despatch 

* to Lord Howick.ll ^ If therefore the service could have been 
]|^rformedKv at tlfet*time, and tl^e Ambassador, who had the 
sble 4i^ctiqp of the operation, did notb^Oihmand such an ap- 
pearance of the fleet before the capital, the English Ministry 
are styely to be absolve^l from all blame of# unnecessary de- 
lay ; arid if more than three wjeeks from the date of Sir Tho- 
mas Louis*® letter of the 26th of Januar)^; were gained by the 

• Ottoman* Govern merlfjf 'fhc; reason wtiy a cirGumstance so 
fortunate for the Turks wa« suffered to occur, when a squa- 
djron competent and ready to prevent it was under the Am- 

^bassadoVs order, is not to bb demanded of th^ Cabinet at St- 
Jame% but the bureau diplomatique of Pera. 

'* r* ‘ - 

/ Nos. 7, 8, 9, of Papers presented to the House of Commons, pur- 
suant to i^ieir Address of the 16tlt of IVI^irch. 

•j* iJespatch, No. 5, 

4 Papers, IncliJsure No. % 

5 $efiQnd*lhclosure in Paper No. 9. , 

II Pjtper, So. 9. , • • 

Despatch from 3MEr. Arbuthnot to Lord Howick, Paper No. 0 
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Ihfj tru^ poini of enquiry will be seen alao by a »iew of 
* ilie ti^attions on shore itnimediately preceding; and during 
the tine expetiitipn. On 29th of January the 

^ Anibaskdp MD cl.his ' suitp^ td^ethe.^, ^ith every individual of 
•the Briiisli^ctdry, to dine on ho^H Jbe Endy- 

mbn frigate at a|clioiyn the Wrfiqjiir of CoHStantinopie. As 
they yere sit^g at coffee after night-fall in the caBife^thcy 
found the ahip%der weigh, •Her cables had been cut, |l*he 
as^iy'ance th^^they b^en salved certain destractihn> 
did not who had Jeft their counting- 

hoi^es^ei>5 anij even the^ papers exposed, from earnestly 
entreat;!^ to Allowed to land and abide the cveftt^ The 
story qow! tolld'it Cdhstantitiople that a few strong^worda 
hastily delivered at the Divan by the Secretary otLegationi 
Mr* Wellesley Pole,* who fiuring the l^ig period of the 
Amtessador's unfortunate retirement froim public business 
carried on all the political intercqjurse between Great Britain 
and the Turkish empire, occasionedfa hint to be dsarpped* 
that a repetition of such a menace conveyedain such a man- 
ner, would be answered by the opening of the Seven Tow- 
ers ; and,at the time of the Ambassador’s flight from the ca- 
pita], not only imprisonment, but death, and the most se- 
vere tortures that malice could invent, were Understood to 
await all the English at Constantinople, should they be seiz- 
ed as hostages, and should thfe fleet fire upon^the forts or the 
capital. Whether tliele apprehensions were well founded I, 
cannot myself determine, but they were.nqt credited at the* 
time by the English residents, and are now th^Su^ect 
universal ridicule. iHit. Arbuthnot, however, by his^ndden 
departure, certainly rerpoved one of the obstacles, which in 
case of the seizure of his person, nnght have impeded the 
operations of our forces and as he joined the squadron ofl' 
the Dardanelles on the 31st, no su(^ ch|ngeK:oul(rh£wve takpa 
place in the state of defence at*the Dardanelles during the 

* The Turks had interfered with the governments of W«llachhi 
and Moldavia, in* a manner which was judged a violation of their 
treaty with Russia : Mr, Pole, is terms which his better judgment 
would (iisapprtff!?, threatened tfe capita! wkh twenty sail of British 
line of battle ships, and Was so far thought to have gained hlg*point, 
that Mr. Arbuthnot reported that the*negotiation had taken a favoiiK 
able turn (No. 6, Papers, ; and the recommendation oAhe Rus- 
sian Minister Italinsky, conveyed to Count Woronzow at London, pro- 
cured the Secretary, unless 1 am much mistaken, a pension of eight 
hundred pound^per annum, /or having risked the chavaetet^^f 
in behalf of anotJ^r p^er^ winh whom in a few months she,ws in open 

t Rear-Admiral Louis's Letter to Lord^olUngwood, iPSper No. 5, 
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interval from the 26th to that day, as could preveijt the squa- 
dron from proceeding to Constahtinople* The de| i^| theR ' 
must have originated either from thetstate ofipt|je wieS^thc 
advice of the Ambassador/ ^?sr-AdmiP 4 fI^ui®oe$ indeed^ 
to his letter of the 5th bfiFeo5;u8r^ to Lcrd billing wood, 
seem to have changed his^plmon gejjjji?«r^ ten days befcft e, 
and to have thought that a grater force iffecessary^to ac- 
complish the purposes of the ‘b^peditSoisi’finfeMt the facility 
with which the passage was made, and igirb^l^stances tifter- 
wards known of the state' of pubUc feeHng CitHJst^ 
would make it appear, that his afiprehensibhs u^ifound- 
ed. Tlfo additional forc^ under Sir Johu QucJ^wb^Ti arrived 
on the. loth of February, rnd the Atnbass^dSr declining the 
invitation |o return with the Cagudan-Pasha in the Endymion 
to Constantinople# the squadron sailed through the Darda- 
nelles, as before described, on the 1 9th of the same month. 

^ On tfie appearance of the fleet before he capital, the 
GramifejSignior was con,v^\iced of the necessity of submission: 
he sent Tor Geheral Sebastiani, whom he had for some time 
admitted to a familiarity of intercourse nCver before witness- 
ed between a Sultan and an Antbassador, and suid, Chat, ho w- 
ever reluctantly, he must require his immediate departure. 
The Generaf acquiesced in the decision, and taking his le^ve, 
retired to the French palace, where he burnt all his papers, 
and made every preparation fdb quitting the capital. The 
.horses were saddled in the court-yard. At this lime the 
principal ministejrsof the Porte were dressed in their official 
lobes, ^ntf the state-barges were in readiness to convey 
them*^ to thl fleet, with offers of e^t^e compliance witli 
the British Minister’s demands. Yet the whole popula- 
tion oTCoiistanstinople,*ignorant of their in(Japapity, and fired 
with indignatior, rushed to arms, and the gentleman Who 
* went on*shore with t^e fl^g of truce ^sured me, that the 
whole Seraglio Point, the shore, the Walls, and the houses, 
were completely hiddelfj^^ it were, beneath a panoply of 
ihoving weapons. Such a species of^ defence would, had the 
^ town been attacked, have only incieased the carnage and ron- 
HtemSuon of the besieged. TheJ^ships of war.r ^hc harbour 
were^eit once manned, with a promiscuous crowd of soldiers, 
^ilah)s^, and citizens: The Sultan Selim was filled with not 
le 9 $ tha!i thriee thoui^and men : th#y demanded to have the 
fleet led against the infidels^ but at the earnest prayers nd 
ititreaties^pf General Sebastiani, were detainet! by the Sub 
tan’s orders, and saved, as be avop^ed, from inevitable dc- 

• No. 4, Papers retativs^o the Expedition to the Dardanelles. 
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* ritructfen. 4t thcf moraeiit that the Turkish Government had 
submisBionv the Frencit were on the point 
of fp(^ Ihe cltyi^ tW i^dvice of the Spanisli Resident, 
,who thoug^rWt no yerTT j^ctfehpe^W were* decided up. 
on by the commander o£lb^‘^naqron, persuaded a trial«at 
ntfgodation, the SarUi^ but unspqicessful pas^on of the Eng- 
lish Pople.* ftf Wfta hb^ TOstt time might be thus gained un- 
til all the gut^ timbre ipovnteh on the Seraglio walls, anq^ bat- 
teries jrectedr^^ic^ might at least have an imposing appear- 
ance, btft ' ill,* until the setttOg iln of the noribiieast 
wind aebU^ed inactivity of the fleet. 

yifhen'thfe A|^ of truce arrived tpi shore on the 3^d, every 
artiflee was em^yecl to gain time, and the bearer of the 
despatches was detained for^many hours with ptyps and cof- 
fee, and repeated invitations to dine and participate in a va- 
riety of ceremonies with the ministers of the Divan. This 
gentleman incessantly pressed, %hc Turks assiduotsly pro- 
tracted, the answer, but both the oi<l and the other en^pectej 
each moment of the advance of th<> squadfron from 

Princes* Islands, as the wind was then southerly, and jvas by 
those on*shore thought strong enough to bring up the ships 
to the Seraglio. Had the English fleet weighed anchor and 
stood towards the city on that morning, therc^ had been no 
war between Great Britain and the Porte. .The Grand $ig- 
nior would have chpsefi between the two alliances — the l urk- 
ish Ministers would have Hastened to their 1‘arges, and the 
French Embassy to their horses. As ifr w^is, it was presum- 
ed that the EngUsl^ had not decided upon wffkt jpeasuies 
they should pursue the emissaries of our enemies stdvised 
a protraction of the negotiation, and at the same time assist- 
ed the Turks ili forming every pofsitde species of (fefence. 
It was, however, never intended ibaithe Turkish fleet should 
quit the port and fight the sq ac(fon ^ W4iat tfic «Ambassa-i 
dor had reported in his despatch^ of the I5th and 27'lh of 

* •« JVever 7uas tftere a>iy treaty bet-ween the French and 
says De Commmes, hut the l^rench ahtays mitwitied thein; insmuclf 
im I have the En^l^sh haw 41 comimn proverb twWi them-^ 

That in rtW, or most of t^eir buttles and conflicts with the Tr^eh the 
English have the better^ but in their mpitulaliont and treaties they c^me 
off still ‘with the loss — Boy||. iii. cap? vita We have dropped the pro* 
verb, which not perhaps be less applicable to us than to our an- 
cestors, who, It must be < onfessed, had no great reputation for capa- 
cit}, as the s;«ne aiUlior in another place has thes? words: ** Before 
the Kwg of England took shippingt fi sent to the JQng %f France' vne 
of heralds caUei'frt^'ter\a *Yonnu7^ %dlh a letter of dejtanee, 

fo %ell contnved^ and i7i such excellent language, I cafi scarce persuade 
'oyst'ff any Enerjishman u^rit it *' — ^Book it|. cap. V> 
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January’) was perfectly true, that Ac ‘/’ships 

were called in readiness for sea, |(o kind W 

fohnd tb man them and,;jyt^^ niSt 
cdurse of a month the 4Jaae sphld^ha^e^bASOT alter- < 
as tp render ihe Ottotnm fieet ^|^ct ;pf ju reliance 

to the Turks, Or of reasonlWe fear t^^e ^gjSsh Ad^ral, 
who, notwithstanding hia re^atj n^rfjioi^iinO the® real 
inefficiency. This naval sup^nority a bombard- 

ment of Constantinople stall times, wb^J^!?wind js£rfed, 
practicable, in spite of any land defenc%VV?p dozen 
shells would have set the whole city^^n a blai^^ 
expected^Kat the sgtiadio;i wbidd rem^iii 
fir<vt fair wind should enahlo them to cpnStp^ce hoatillhtj^li, 
that when, ^n the 2d of May, the^ English werehb lbti^ 
ger visible from the town, it was some time l^fOre theTafct of 
their departure, and of the abandonment of their enterprkOi 
'^as created at Constantinople ! . * 

An WMjlination to avoi3^what might P9#^M||]pok like the 
gratuitous censiAe of any individual, has jMj j pi ted ' ipe from 
inserting some details, in which the immediate agents in the 
above proceeding would appear certainly to very little advan- 
tage ; nor would I have said so much on the subject, if the 
blame attached to the whole plan and conduct pf the Expe- 
dition had not been, with the hei^ght of injustice; laid solely 
to the charge of the Ministers competing at that time the 
!|^ritisfa Cabinet ; and if that opinion had not been, in a great 
measure,, founded pm some expressions contained in <the last 
denpalclvftom the Ambassador, dated a^^Ita, after the fail- 
ure of *thc atftimpt.t 

This hst circumstance, together with the consideration 
that tltt? AmWssador ow^ his appointment ib, and lias since 
been ranged ^amozgst, the pclitica) opponents of the accused 
Minisiersf may bn uiged reply to tj^ie only remaining 
charge which can be ma^ against those statesmen, namely, 
that the employer is ansvi^rable for the actions of tlie em- 
pldyed. • It is true that Viscount Howick, in a despatch to 
,^rbuthnot, conveyed to him^the King’b a])probation of 
his 3ut it must be recollected, that^K* approba- 

tion -Aopsequent upon the Ambassador's report of his 
owh niif^ures, in which it w^s not to be expected that he 
'd: • ^ 

* P^ers* Nos. 7, 8, presented to the House, 8;c. pursuant to their 

the Eight Hon. Charles Arbuthnot to 
ViscSttni n^^ck^ datfed M^ta|10th April, 1^, 1^*;ceived Muy 29th., 
by Secretary Canning. * 

t Prpers, T^b. 6. / 
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.should incluMe th^ sallies 5 >f^,tWs Secretary (the true cause of 
his ovA^n fortunate thisapjirehensioDs), imd which were not 
duly Ipj^ecia^dtuntiiihl brea^^ out of the war. It was 
inipossible fd^i!|ihja.#pabiuet oj* Li^bdon tc»be aware, that at the 
moment Mr. Arbuthn^ reported %p favourably of the inter* 
view between the new %eh Effendiwnd Mr. Pole, il>e circles 
of Per» were an>U^ihg th^seli*es with the intemperate tri- 
umphs of the idrplojnati^t. When the Ambassador 

saw irts §ecrehi^i^PJt»ping down the streets of Buyuk-dere, 
waving his victory, it was not perhaps very 

probabjte^llljtlt 9i>:^ld be suggested to him, tliat in a short 
time after^m^i^he hjmself should , retreat no less spet;dily 
through a back ypor* from the iWilace of Pera to the port. 
The dpla^estic r.abriiity, and v^ry serious illness, whicl^ ren- 
dered the Ambassador “ incapable of payifjg due attention 
to any, part of his public business and the^ nonage of his 
substitute, may be some excuse *for the mistakes Vbich , 
caused the ruptuife J^^tween Turkey ^nd Great Britaipg but 
the delicacy whicti prevented the aiTaignn)cnt*of the agents 
by their employers, cannot operate upon the impai tiul and 
unconcerned spectator, nw absolve him from the duty, how- 
ever , insignificant may be his efforts, of disclosing such a 
portion of facts not generally known, as m ly boifntcract the. 
Imputation cast upon great |3ublic ch.trdcier;^ without th'^ 
sli>^Uest foundation oapjdtcnce for blame. 

With the persu asion that a more decisive menace would, 
on the appearance of the fleet, without cftiy. hostility, have 
effected the pui ppi^s q#* the expedition, we may Teel #hai>y* 
regrets, that other rolasurcs had not produced ft different 
termination of tne affair; but as the war was not prevented, 
we cannot surely lllment that we did n%i, by the rapid confla- 
gration of y wooden city, cause the certain de*>tP cation of ah 
immense defenceless. |l<jpulaiion, and tdej^ma^sacre of*alI the 
Christian subjects in the capital, \^ich was expected ^and 
threatened at die time, and which lue power of tnc Grand 
Signior, in opposition to a multitude of armed fanatics, iTiight:* 
have been unablfi to prevent. ^ ^ 

It may be consolatioi]^ under euj; discomfit 'Re- 

lieve, what every thing'4 could gather en the spotlh(d|«d 
nie to suppose, that there was not*an intelligent man 
empire, who thought that ftiose who had burst through Jtheir 
redoubtable Darflauelles, were intimidated by t^e cannpp 
the mouldering* walls of the Seraglio, or wlfio attrii^uted tHfc 
safety of the capital )o any her motive than for beamh^^dn 

a disirtclination froi i hairing recourse td unjust eittromitt^s. 

Sec the above Paper, ITo.9. 

• VoL. ir. - N 

A ^ 
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ALBA^flAN LANGUAGE. 

I HAVE asserted th^ AlHlinian to bjET,^ unwritten Jan- 
gua^e^ which, as fat asihc Albanians 
ceilied, is the ciase in every part of th|ShiS^try wiyiert) came 
under our observation ; but it .appears. ?bht <m;attempt \va^ 
made^ about the beginning of th^ last century to reduce it to 
rule, and embody it in a'g4%imii(ittr, by a meWber of the So- 
ciety for propagafing the t^aith, who seemed ftilly aware oi 
the nature of his t isk, .md called it, indeed , new sign inthc 
grammatical heaven. Tne hook, which is now before me, has 
the fol^wing title : Obsvrvatiom GranimaHcali^ ncllu lingua 
• Mbanese del P. Fran%fs?o Maria da Min, Oas, RiJ. 

Esprejisito Jpc^toUco delle Mismoni di M^jemonio dtdicate agl 
emhtentia : e reverendisairm l:iignori Cni^dinali della Sagro 
Congreg&zione di Propaganda P'cde* In Roma^ Delia Sia?n-^ 
peria della Sag. Congr : di Prop. Fede^ 1716. Anyone, fronfi 
a perusal of^the grammar, might conceive it to be that of a 
written tongue ; but a sentence of the prefixed notice to the 
reader, wouldnmdeceive him.* for jberc it is said, that the 
Albanian people dispersed through- \^rious provinces and 
kingdoms, not having the written knowledge of their o%vr 
idioifiy e%pf ct with Impatience the present work, that they may 
%ehQ]d, as^.in the purest chrystal, their proper image. F 

fiopoli Albanesi dispersi per varic provincie c regni^ no) 
dvendo la notizia scritl^irale de proprio idioma^ aspettano voh 
impatienza la presente opera^ per osservare^ come in chiarhsi 
mo cri^takoj la ^propria imgirte. From the concluding sen 
tence of this prefat^, it tppears that father du Lecce direct 
ed his grummaiical o4^«rvations to those Italian religious 
,jwh6 jvere ricstined to the service of the mission \ and tc 
them, 1 believe, it has been confined, for, as, is before said, 1 
neVc^ heard of the Albanian asia written tongi;ic. The grani' 
xiiar was composed fijrlhe pretious instrucuow of the youni; 
^mis^^Wries, and to^revept a catasit^ophe that had before fi e 
quentifT occurred, the# return of^many of them Iron* Alba 
ilia, in despair of acquiring without any master, a compcteui 
Jtnowledge ef the language* Some characters must ha\G 
beeti^ hb^ever, in use $mongSt the missionaijcs previously to 
tiie date of il.is Ditfebipt, for the^adre l^iks ot an Albaniui. 
aiphabe^iS in existence*m his time, tmd Ls formed, with tbt 
excefl^^ of flve.leuets, of Roman charac^rs. His wor cb 
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^re, Lc‘lctf^l^^c a/i/fo Mbancsi sono 28 , la figura delle^quali 
e ia mededma che qmlla Latini^ eccetto Hnqiie^ come nelse* 
gUente alfabrito mosfri, «, d, c, e, /, 5*, A, A:, /, m, 71, 0, 

/^, r,.v, U M, Whether in the 

bishopric of Butrinto, m Dalmatk^Calabria, or amongst any 
other ^omaii Cathdic Al^aniar^, thlsse characters are in use, 

I am not qua Uj^j|j^ ficidjBdly t(f say,hat I never heard of tljem 
in the Fhur of the additional letters 

are repr&senia4VfeS or .sounds which are found in the fto- 
^na'ic, but ri(?t in the lettet;s of the language of the Padre 

Francesco. ^>is a AomaVc delta^ pronounced dth ; ^ ^ 

>s the Greek of which the Jtalians are altogethe® ignorant, 
calling it seta.; « is sounded as the modern* Greeks read that 
diphthong, which is shorter than the Italian but so little 
different from it, that another clmracter was scarcel5f ncces- . 
sary to express its signification. ^ the Greek lanjlrda, as 
we pronounce it, apd the addition of this^lett^ to the Italian 
seems unnecessary, as only one I is sounded by the Alba- 
nians ; but « is sometimes stronger than either the Romaic z 
or English z; and after repeated trials with our Albanians, I 
am not sure that it is quite correctly represented by dz. As 
the Padre was so attentive tq the insertion qf the additional 
sounds, he might have.^aken notice of five which cannot be 
represented by any of his or our single letters, but wdiich 
the Albanians pronounce so simply, thutfthey can hardly be 
called diphthongal ; these ai^e the ni and tz, and g and/, an 4 
/r, prefixed to another consonant ; the two first <ff whic*h the 
modern Greeks have made use of in spelling words drived 
from other languages, but have dropped theh* sound. Thus, 
although in Romaic ^?r^g«;rfltgop, is barbarous'^ aud^^Tfitwo, dan- 
rzo, yet if those worlds were Albanrim, the /«*and ^ wduld have • 
a half sQilhd, such as I know noFli^to figure by any written 
example. As for the combinations of consonants, they are 
in this tongue productive of words which an English*mou 9 i 
must find it no easy task to produce. 

The TuAfr^iT, R >maic, Latin, Italiap, French, and JTnjgjUsh 
languages, seem to haAe had a share in the compo^fipn ol 
several of the Albanian words and, phrases. As ipight ffe 
expected from the inst^biKty of an unwritten tongue, tiie 
speech of one part of the country differs matcjially from that 
of the other Quarters of the same region, and the t;wenty-fo^ 
dialects of the anrient /sialic Albania, may be equalled in 
number by ihos^/of tfte modern Eantpean provinces. In the 
^^untry above Tepellene, a great i^rtioii of the words are 
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Turkish; lower down than loanni^y th#%otinsB‘c is |;enc-’ 
rally borrowed to shpply the deficiegeie^ of the tongue ; end 
on the <^.oast, the Italian is tlie predotttioe^ mixture. Mr. 
Swinburne, in a passi#^!;e of his ti^vels,' referred m at the end 
df Letter Xlll. has given a tolerably i^opious list of English 
Words, and those not bor^wed from^he Gt*^ek or Latin, or 
the prevalent languages of ^odev^l £u* which •he de- 
claims arc to be found representing the in the 

jargon spoken by the Albanians settle^^^^^bria^n * rnly 
three of all he has enurneiatecl, would be uhdi^rsiood by an 
inhabiitgit of the country whicli tve visited. The Varanges. 
or Edglish body-guard, who were emplDyed;m the service ol 
the latter empt rors, and aT Corps of whom attended Alexius 
ComnentR. to the battle of Duvaziko, are the only British of 
whose possible dimmunicaiion with the settlers in Greece 
an<l Epir' S, history makes any men|ibin; but if the English and 
the AlSanians could he Aral ed to their original soil, the par- 
tial sihylarity the two languages might not be considered 
so singular, as i‘ ib rendered by our present limited retro- 
spect into the antiquities of nations. The most striking re- 
semblance is in the present, indicative of the verb io Oc^ 
which is u or qu yam. 

1 had coflected with considerable pains, a vocabulary of 
the Albanian spoken by the peasants of Attica, and should 
have given it a place in this Appeml/xf if the Grammar of 
Da Lecce had not fallen in my way. From comparing the 
two &peciti(}ens, I fibcl the language of the Attic and Epirote 
Jirnoot to be the same, a^ltho'ugh with^a certain discrepancy, 
whicfi may be well attribu'cd to the variety of its dialects, 
and ig the different impressions which it has received in the 
many regions inhabited by this dispersed people. 

The Mvisionhry declaies in the con mencement of his 
book, thkt the i^lbawian cijincides in phrase almost entiiely 
with the Italian-<i-to lin^^ *Mbane 9 e conviene yuasi in tutto 
nella frase con la noatra Itcdiana. He was evidetaly talking 
Si those who were inhabitants of. or confined, upon, the terri- 
tories^of the Venetians, or the (lalabrian Arnoqts. He wo- Id 
not; hav^ made the sam^ remark relative td^ju natives of 
Tepclltn^. A great pctrlion of the phraseolo* 
^ pf ifte Italinised Albanians (if I nody use the word), is 
possibly very similar to that of ihc*Milanese or Tuscan pea- 
sant; but the {ruth seems to be^ that in the^naked Arnoot 
nniy be discei^ed the visible remains of an anJieni language 
wbtcli no longer exists. 

* Nous ne parlerons pa| ici de ceriaines lan(,’ues pcti etcndiir^f 
rcstc visible d’un ancidn langage qui ne subsiste pi/ ou clu momss df 
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ua liGCcey mvi^ver^ j^pp^ars to have tak^ much pains in 
putting toj»ethep this grammar; and I sha^i^ive an abridg- * 
ineni of the parformance, with scarcely any remarks on his 
arrangement or precision^ 

[To prevent the neett^ty of making use of the strange character s. 
given *» Me gt^nur of •Da Lecce, will, in the fallowing 
repi'esenten^by its equivalent, a?i EngUsi d in 
^the Hainan chSacter ; ff by a Greek O ; t % dz in the 
Homan character ; x tty an English 1 ; and e by ou^^also in J^o- 

man iiiters,2 * - ^ * 

In the Albanian language articles are not prefixed, but added 
to the nouns ; they arf^, a, e, i, z is the masciJline article of the sin- 
gular number, e of the plural, except m anomalots nouns, when it is 
te or / ; as guri,* the stone ; ^wrere,^lhe stones ; fratt, th# brother ; 
fratinit, the brothers ; a is the tenimin| article jn the singular nun* 
bcr, and t in tite plui*al ; as dzo^-na, the lady ; dgognat, ladies. 
'X'he singular article of neuter adjectives and pronouns, is le, as, 


• Imin, 
Bonus, 
And Emi, 
Me us, 


Emireia, 

Bona, 

Emeia, 

Mea, 


JTemirete, 
Bonum ; 
Temte,^ 
Meum ; 


except the demonstralivtf pronouns this and that* which, as well as 
the proper names in ine singuRir nurr'iber, have no article The dc- 
cicnsions of nouns are three. Th< first declension makes the geni- 
tive cahc ternunate in se, as sdo^a, sdo^'/iwe, the lad^’, of the lady. 
The second declension has llu-'geniuve in it, a$ dzdf, dzt>«i#, tlie ^In- 
tlemau, of the gentleman. The genitive c..se of the tltird declension, 
ends in t/f, as barku, barkutt, tiie belly, of tlie belly. Pape, a pope, 
is tiius declined : pupa^ the pope ; gen, pbpese ; dal. papese pa^ 

pene ; voc o pope; abl. prei papet ; plu. popes, papeie, the 

popes; gen piipevet i dat. papevet ; ucc. papetv^; voc ^npet ; abl. 
pre-Lpapese. It is a general rule, iluitlihe vicativc is the same as ih^ 
nominative without the article, and the genitive and dative cases 
are alike in ho ii numbers, dzoj^ne, a My, with the article in the no- 
minative, 18 dzo^^na ,* gen. dy.ognese ; dal. tizagnese ; acc. (Jzo^/ief|le ,* 
voc. d dzo^7u*; •abl. prei dzognet ; and in the plural dzo^7ie, ladies,* 



quelquesanciensdlalecles si fort alt^r^s qu^lest difficile d’ei^dt^m^lcr 
Por cine — Telles sontdans notre occidwt, les langues Basques, Gal- 
loise, et Flandoise; telle eJt afti voisinage de la Grec^, cede des Al- 
banuis, ou Mofftagnards de PEpire. Nous avons un dictionnaire dc 
cettc deriiicretlangue, et il semble tju’elle ne soil qiPun melange de 
plusieurs langages diffijnens.— Histoire de PAcad^mie lloyale dea In- 
scriptions et hclle^ tie^res,*'tome 18, l^- 
* I'lio Albiiiday. words are to be read according to the Italian mode 
';»f pronunciatiqp^ • , 
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is dzo^af; i d9.U d^i^mvet ; flj«i||| d^p^wc^-’ voc. d 

dzo^iia; abl. r • 

The let^i! |[ im^y be taken from the abla|jiVe ^ingwlar, a^id tV may be 
adjoined to the ablative plural. Thus, instead oijJm pn^etoret, may 
be said, prei paietore^ frd^ii the advocate t if*d prei patetovascit will ^ 
si^ify, from ilie advorates, as veil as prei p^ietqrasc. The i’adre 
then gives a neuter noun, whkh seems in’Ofji^tllur crone, head; croa- 
et, theht^ad; gen crese, of the h^ad; dSjU ifrelJc; ^cc. croue4>: voc. 
d erotic/ abl. prei creie, or prei &eieti creno, ht-ads (xpatv/ot) ; 

the heads ; gen. crenave^ ,* Mat. cremv&fi aoc. crenni ^ vc;c d 
trend i abl. prei crenaec^ or cren(^ecit. This i^clh, when appl/*fti to the 
name of a title or ofHoe, sudh as head of the church, ^s turned into 

the mascujjne gender. * 

( ^ 

The Secofid Deekneion^ Gen^ive in It* 

Dzof, master or sir ; dzotti, the muitter ; gen. dzof^iV ; dat. dzottiC , 
dat. dzomc, or dzonc*? voc. d dzot; plu. dzoUiniJ, masttu-s or sirs, 
dzo/nViyie, the masters ; gen. dzotdmjvet / ds^t, dzouinijvet / acc. dzo?- 
jinyte ; ^a. d dzoUinij f abl. /iftn dzoHmiJjqe, There arc four other 
exampl^of ^masculine noui^, each of them havijig their plurals si- 
milar to mose of Vie above substantive, but varying in their singular 
number. Their accusative cases are formed by the addition of 7i to 
the definite nominative, and shortening the penult i male vowel, ex 
grat. ctmaari, the robber, accusative eussarin; mescetaari *iht priest; 
accusative nteecefarhu 

Tlie grammaf' gives thirteen examples of anomalous nouns belong . 
ingtothis declension; but the irreguhu'.ty (»f tin of them consist^,. 

. as appears to me, tn the nominative flural for in other respects ihev 
arc ilerlined like the former example* ; 'priest, makes priftivU^ 
priests, gtirdinny cardinal, gardmaUf^ruiinj grain; grvntt — helh^ bar- 
ley, helinHOr-giarpeiu gmrpugjie—giipan, a r\tcd\t, ^ gdpngue — 

dK^Ppen ^ahook, drippngne — duefuen^*^^ iount^ery, (p^gagnesetratt^ a 
bed, a .spirit, The renVaining three, ^ V- 

viai, breviary; 7^n^j7, evangelist; mmalf napkin, make their plurals, 
In^eviajf^unjfit but va^!y in ihe otlier case from the foregoing 

nouns , they ale derlined as follows : missajy napkins ; tnissaife^ the 
napkins; gei^ dat. missaiet ; afcc. miasuiete i voc. imsstti ^ 

ndssaue. ^ 

^ « 

The Milne i^Me Third Dedensiony 

declined tike /A?, fig; which mak^s^A’Wj fig; 

^dsX^ fikuti iicc Jikimt yoc, ofikf ubl prei ; fdu. figq , 

%s ; gen. ,• d^xy^fiedaet ; acc .• %oc. 

which iiJmn the plu- 

rjllj ift itpm tUf^it of ./JcA, making ilie nom. nidt f turdu , 

npmi gen. zee. barcHte^s voc. d ban hi 

' . ‘ ‘ . ' %‘h': 

" , ♦ ' J\/b0s *4SBetive. ,,, 

■ f . ' *•?' ' 

to four|fstahf^fe4be sttbikr to itie folio winp, 

example of, > Turf from it a gen%Tai\Ue may be extract 

ed, whipb will serve any adjectives begtenipgtiwilh a vowel, ihi 
only kind noticed by tlyj auftior, 
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JSinglUar. 


• 

Jlfa$cu/tne. 

JPemuune. • 

J^eutev» 

M 


Blume, 

Telume. 

./Vcim. def. 

llumi. 

Blumei|, 

Telumete. 

Gen, 

Telumit, 

* Selumese, 

Telumit. 

Dat. 

, Telumit, 

Telumese, 

Telumit. 

Jicc. 

a’eliiminm 

Tefhmene, 

Trlumete. 

i’ac. ® 

6 Hum, . ,» 

Blume, 

d Telume. 

Jlolat 

Frei selurhlt 

^rci selumct, 

Prei selumet. 

. 


DlU7*aL ^ 

• 


Masculine. 

• Feminine. 


.V. 

Jelume, 

Teluma, Like the^ feminine. 

A'hm. def 

TclumieJ 

Trjumat, 



Telumcvct, 

Telumavet, 



Telumevet, 

• Telumavet, 

# 


Teluinie, 

Tfdumat, • 



d Telume, 

d Teluma, • 



Prei selumisci 

Peei selumasc. 

• 



Fronounl. • 

» 


1. 

Of me. 

To me, Me. 

From me. 

r, lino, uifaj. 

Mae. 

Mue. Mue. 

.Prei meie. 

\Vc. 

Of us. 

To us. Us. 

From us. 

Va, 

JVeve. 

JVet»e. JW. I 

> Frei pesc. 

'riiou. 

Of thee. * 

To thee. Thee. 

From ih^c 

Vi. 

Tou. • 

^u. Tou.^ 

Frei teie. 

\V, 

Of ye.' ^ 

To ye. You. 

From ye- 

Yn 

Tuue. 

Yuue. 

Tusc. 

01 himself. 

To himself. 

Dimself. From hlimelf. 

tkti. 

Veti. 

Vetehen. Prei veti.^ 

• 

Ui'h IS verv'self Dative, 

Accusative. Ablative. 


Vetivettut, 

Vetivetiut. 

Vetevehen.^ •Prei vetiveti. 

Or, OKieti, 

oucti. 

ou€tehe?t, pre <meti. 



The pos‘?cssivc pronoun em, 7nme, ia declmed"like live adjcct^s 
every respect, except that tlie nona {nural, iieut. is tern, not tenteT^oui 
v7;zfK', is irreijular ; nom. sing, out, tat ; nom. def. ou^^, iotein, 
tatt ; gen, tit, ssate, tit; dal. tit, ssate, tit; acc. tandem, tai^ene, Jpt/r; 
u()l. prei utit,pi'ei sate, prei sote. In the plural, the neuter and femi-^ 
nine are ihe s,^me. Nom. tetu^, tetua ; nom. def. teiuute, ietuat; gen. 
tetuvet, dat. tettivet,4etuavet » tetttute, ietuat f9,hk prei 

jctnusci, pt'ei setuasc. t*is is ; herS • 

Sing, nom. def- itinaj, etija ; gen.*«e4(;r» or teiinaj, mai, or essaiae , 
vlat ihe same as genitive ; •acc. tetijne, Hessaine ; abl. prem setijt, prei 
jncut, %etij, Ijis, and taiija, fiers, in the plural are declined like rc^ 
gnlar adjectives. Tetij, his, in the neuter singula^, with the article, 
makes re. • The other cases are the same as thejmasculine in 
die singular, and a^ the feiijininc in the plural, number. 


.,F It must be * emembered. that the Halian i is pronounced like 

* f • 
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Oun, e^urs, is thjiis declined : Noin. p\m.jone, no^i. def. sing. 
oune> jona, tanete ; gen^. di|t. the same as geni-» 

tive; Wk tunen, tane^e* taneio f jtoe nominative ; abl. 

prei Bonrdtipfei aane or aone^ prei In the fail u]ftt| tane masculine^ 
and wm ^^inine, are declined like s^jectjtyes : tb^re is no neuter 
pli**al. ^ / 

On^', pmrai nora. sing, ouj, isi; tueja^ tm : geln. 

lo\xiti smej, fouit/ dat. the same as gcnitii^f^CC. tdfn, taine, igltne,- 

abl. /im «uuiV, prei sate, preisov^i pla. noni^i!^ / nom. def. taite, 

tueit;\i;en, tooiiiet^ tuievet; dat. tl*e same ‘ ^genitive ; acciis, taite^ 
tueit ,*• abut, prei aeitonescit, prei sesuasc Thi^ii !?ater the the 

feminine. The premouns de^ll^onst^ativc km : ttiis-^is t^jus declined : 
Nom. too / gen. ketij^ keamU ipetij f dat* the same as geni- 
tive; acT- k^te, ketd ; aolat. prei kessi, prei kesaeie, prei kessi ; 

nom plu. teo, these; ge^i*. / di^t. the same; 

acc. keiUf ketd ; abl. j&m kesuse^ prei kesme. The neuter the same 

as the fennine»j • 

jii or aou, that— i# declined exactly the aame as l:ou. These two 
pronouns are decliifed with substantives, hut the ablative case is liien 
made kesst. and asso in both nuziiberas or jouetemi alone, and 

fi('ter, another, are decline^ like adjectives, as also is such. 
A'do^n, or^dona^ni, some one, is irregular in the neuter gender and 
the plural number. * 

Nom. ndo^ne, or ndoi^na^ ndogite i gen. ndo^ianij^ ndognese,, 

ndo^nai; dat. the same; acc. ndognanin^ ndogmne, ndognef abl. prei 
ndonagnitf prei ndogne ,• nom. plu. disaa, dism gen. dissave t, di. native , 
dat. the same ; acc. disea, disaa,' M.prei dtssa/prei dissa; neuter the 
same as feminine. * 

^ •* f 

JVumerals. . * 

^ Gni, one, declined. 

• 

:^"om. ^nhgffiiani, gm; gen. gnanift*gniant^,tegnai ; dat. the same, 
acc. gnaeitn, gn^tiene, gni or giiia ,* abl. prei gnanit, prei gnanet, pn 
gm. 

JVbia.-f^ehe non ha pluralc^-. per cagione, che uno di sua natura t 
singuUre. F. M. da Lccce * 

Dm, two* declined : the same in all genders. 

Ndm. dou; gen. douu?; dat^ the same; acc. dou; abl. prei dou 
ouse. ' ^ 0^* 

Ij'e, tl^ree, makes tri in the feminine and neuter, and is not de • 
dined, except with prei, the sign of the ablative case, ** One of the 
*tv\-’o men,” is iddouti : one of the two ^vomen, eddoute 4 and the two 
vowels affe ^ap^Jlicable in the s^me manier to ihe ot.h«!*riiiyv- hers, Da 
ri, the fiist, with its feminme pdra ; «/ou^f>, the second, and the femJ 
nine douio^ are declined like st; Si^antives. 

• * - t 

ThtVerb%. 

It would exceetl my limits to give any thing yporetthan a shor' 
sketch of thS verbs, of which the grammar tre^s ; at great length. 
There are ten conjugations jrcgular vefbs. Tnoee of the first coii' 
jugation have their infinitive in vent, the indicativJyn og7it the pas* 
Wnsc in ova, meketidiiem, to siig ; kendogn, kendova. 




past, ev((^ me scerb^am, 
a, m' 


, 2 . Coiyui i||ati. pri 

.10 serve, sc^b^egh^ si'i^r5^% ^ 

:]vf:qonjttg. infill, 'jg^VrM 
'th^i4"&’da. ' 

•4. Conjug*. fjfts, in^. agjt Q]^ aigin p^st^ 

to dOMbajn, bana, ''"sffi.. ^ • 

5. Conjttg. infifi* pSlr|$^dic. Pi p^i a» iwe«ia^T«,to tikke, mar, 
mnora, c , * rntx'"'' "V ' 

6 Conjug^. infin. e>* eP; p^st, affne celled to opiyr» .««^ 

‘ la- w, ’ ^ ' - ' ' * 

7- Co^'iigi infill. indie, i Qfigng past, va, 

drink, />*, or jfi/m ' ^ ' - ;, 

• 'X Cppjug. inftu, )pws. indie. #,* past, ima, me vum, to^dt, ve, 
vuna. ' / ’ '*'' ' • \' ' • 

9, Ckinjug. infiinS'iiiw,* pi^s. mdic. egn^gt, ign/ past, et^a,— kieim, to 

Jrink, hie^n, he^u. a *' 

10. Conjug. infill. an$,' pre«. ij^c. 'o»‘ past, a^me ngrtMe, to eat, 

hOt hangra. . ■ ’ * > ' ‘ 

1 have made two or three ll^rfl^tions frona the bo(J%i before me, as 
the examples were'liach liS to'Pibtv^thatatiie rules were ilhcoiAtl-uct^ 
ed, and the reader may observe that the ahf ve division mig^ht be sim- 
plified and otherwise improved.; \ ' 

The verbs active are conjug'ated with the auxiliary verb passunef 
to have, vvho^ tenses are a# Follows • ' ‘ 

Pres, irtdic. i/ne^om, I havei Hkee, m kett 7ia kemi, we have; yw 
', i/ii, atd hdne. » * • . 

Hast imp. line keac,t 1 did ha^e ; ^\ki^cgnie,,aikhcif na kisegnimefV^e 
did have ; gu kiscgit€^ at a hisegine, ’ 

Herf. past, ufie pace^ orpMUcja, Phad; H patte, ai fat^ na 
nme, we bad ; yu pate, atiu?atne of pane^t have had, is made by add- 
ig passune to the pres, in^ic. ; and, I bad had,^by adding the same 
) the past tense. The futop*e is formed by adding«>ne pamme to the 
fcs^ indie, as utie kawi^e fissune^l wilhhavc, or I am Mohave., t 
Tut. condit. tide pucimp if I may or shall have ; ade pa9e, tide faatg 
de paccim, if we may, &c. nde pacci, nde pacciii. 

Pres, imper; /i, have thou; keet cu, lelrhim have ; kemi nfl,*have.^, 
c ; kini yu, keue ata,- . . il ^ 

The Italian f jture imperative is formed by puttijjg me passune bC" 
ween the verb.and pronoun of the indi^^tivei^reseiit, as kePme 

i'he optative present and imperfect is*%lroed by scente or 

cci te, to the past Imperfect indie, as eceor, or 4 

ii,a,'ht, or, 1 wonlddiave. * • ^ - 

i'Ue optative fnst^imperfect is ^le same^^ss the future condU. pre- 
eiit, lyith thf^ronoun subjoined? and the taken away, as 

Ut,^kmif ke<f* 


that I may have at some time. S ^ 

I he optative past perfect, aeei tti^ k^efh ptisaunf, keet, 

/j feette ^ ® ! ' )’ 

The optative |tfit«it^lu-pfirfebt the ssi^e as present optative, 

‘ itli the additio^of j^mpite. i/ • 

The optative fuiuvt^^ aan?® the optatiye past perfect without 

1'he conjunctively um td as the fceew'wt 

he,pptative presen' peifect. ' 

Voi.. II. ^ 3 0 




* Tlia canju|^H^Ve past imparl 
prese^jt 9xm 
perfect pastf 
tM 0<^t^%tlve'p^sent. 

. The ^J^nds, ime tuepamt^$ I hlvyin^ 
iiig had ; cM une ^ kes6 pa»$met ihakea 
veM avuto, n4^ pA k^sc pasi^fuf^ 

citr te k^m, wtien r shall haf^^ 
wl^n £ shall Have had, sac. nde puccip 


rime as th^ 

f'^dmlpiosmiie, the same as 

tuepas passune^ I hav- 
t'lt^lian conciosiache /o Ac- 
^ h havessi havuto~^ 
■j ‘‘o^c. cur te heertf pasaune , 

, — — ^ If I shall have had- 

Iniimt^ye present and imperfect, me have, 

•perfe^li paa^umpicmt^ne, to have hii s per te puS^suue, I am 
X0 hsav^t kep^ te pa$au7^&c. « 

PaHiiilpie, puaaea, o»’ Ipasaime), dr e ptpssiti^f has, or he or she ^tio 
*>«*■* 

Supine, pflwunff, had, f v . ’ ’ '<■ ' ' 

^ Mejcendumktp sin|;»|s th^s conjugated. 

Present itim% une kendo^n^ T sing ; ' <» kehd^nt ai kendortt na kendo- 
jemi; y|c sin^, ytt kenddnet atf^ kenddthe*^ 

1 n) perfect, t<?w> kenddynetc, I did sing; ti kendo^niCi ai kenddnt, na 
keiidds'nemet^ yr%, did sing f kend^^te, n/o keu^^nim, 

Pusl, 7m * kendova\ \ sang; H kmd^e, aikendoi^na kenditeme, we 
sang ; yu kenduetCf aui kenMene, ' 

Past ptvfeci, wie kam 1 have sung, &c. ' 

PUis.-qiin 4 P«-p<A'H«;ct, tme pure ket^luemf I had sung. 

Future, kdm me ketideem, I will, or I am to sing. 

T1 J:,.! 1 •/* f .•” 


Ptiture conditioned, nde if 1 shall sing; nde kendofac. 

nde kendofii ads A7e?»doyic/>/i, if shall sing ; itde kendo/aci, 7ide ken- 
dofadn. " t t * l» 

Imperative, present, Avadea sing thru, same as indicative pre- 
sent. . * 

Imperat'f/e future, kemekdMe^ <», Italian, caiuerai X}X-~kaj^ 
kPnddem, ^ 

Optative present iind imperative, acei te hendognetCy would that I 
migjji sing; aceite kaidognie, 

.past perfect, acei te ktem kendttemy would that 1 had sung; acei tt 
** keac kendiiem. 

Pret^r fluperUct, sc« ‘^e Fesc Jbend^^m, would tha^ I should have 
-* v.ang; acei ie kiaegmi kendd'evh ; 

Operative future, 4m ^feenddgn, dio voglia cbe io canti, acei te kev 
d&iac, and the same, as the preseift indie. 

• Cohjimctit^, c^ une te kendffgn conciosiache io canti, and the same* 
as the optative future. * * ™ 

-tGmr}Xndf me tmkendveptp I , 

P^llt imperfect coimlticilve, c^’ utm/^^kendogneie conciosjachc io 
, cantassij'W.canterei.^. J 

V,. lmps^f^j|LConditional,»ttne me if 1 might sing; time ken- 

dukm ^^^endueffay na me ketiduej^'yti^mek^^^ me kenduem 

Pd$<j perfect, chi me 

Oeriifih, fine tue ^nfine l^haviM 


no, yuy atd> 
Pluperfect,^ 


■'vv> 


each hend^mt ' 



\c^o habbid^cantuto. 
a 

ig, declined with . 

\t io havessi cant 





• Pluperfe^ kendtiemp M I shouldjtiave 

sunjj, kc, ; tr, ime .;: - t , ' 

Future condition^-, if I 

pace^ ^c. i or cur teK&fimsp,^ when t shafi sing \ and cwr ^ 
c/wem* when I shall have 

Infinitive, me heniiiimp i^^tkf ; mi pk^9um kentti^em, to have sung i* 
per te koiU^em, to bj ^hbtitWsi^g. % . \ ' 

Participles. sung,' ; , 

'^. 1 * nd Cdf^ugation. 

Me scerho\xem^X.Q ‘setVe, ft formed in eTeif respect like 


sung, kc. ; ftr, ime 
Future condition^^ ttMpk 
pnici^ i^c. ; or cur re%tf7idii|jn, v 
duemi wlien I shall have shgg*. 
Infinitive, me kendiimp i^^tk 


these tenses according to the ruie^f the former vcrbi it t^ll be easy 
to form the other tenses of ujiie^^^i^oueni. ^ 

The X^dtd Conjigadon, • 

Me lidune^ to tie, is subject to the saine^*ule as the^eceding verb; 
^he indicative present, is lidi^i 1 tie ; imperf I did tie; fe’da, 

1 tied; ftu. condit. n^e Udcia^xt 1 shall tie; the present imperative 
iS, howevti*,"^id ti, tie thou. 

But the grammar gives examples of v^rbs belonging to this con- 
jugation, which are irre^'lar in tlie indicativepi«sent, sjlthough their 
infinitives are in wne, and the*r p|i^i|!; tenses in n. 

Me b’mtune, to . lodge, nuikes^jime ^ 2 )^, I todgc>; bug'ttete, f did 
lodge; buita, I lodged ;Vi<te buUda, if I shall lodge ; buy lodge 
tliou. \ 

Me pre kune f to take or C^ch, makes nnepe^'kaB^l touch; pet'kisg'^ 

1 did touch ; prika, Tj^uchetfl ; nde prekscia, if 1 bHiatl touch : 
pre^ tit touch thou. v * « 

Me pOMetunCt to demand; une pones, I demand; puesgnete, I did* 
demand ; poneta, 1 demanded t.nde poneeda, if i shall demand ;^po\xet 
ti, demand thou. * 

JWe paditune, to Accuse ; une padis, I accuse* {ti paditen, thi)u ac- 
cusest) fmeUyneie, 1 did accuse; padita, I accuscc^ tide pad^cidA^ 1 
shall accuse ; pflc/ife a, accuse thou. # ^ 

Me ddsciune, to love or will; une dit^ \love; dognete, I did love ; 
desciu, I loved ; nde daccia, if 1 shall love ; diiei O’, luve thou, 

Me ndearune, to, sit ; une ri, I sit ; rigtiete, I did sit ; ndegnid, ! salf; 
nde ndeg'tisriii, ij I shall sit ; sit thou. 

Me mbaitm^', Wf hold ; une pbd, I h^tld ; mbdis^nete, I di«l hold ; 
mhdita, 1 held ; nde mte'e/a, if I shall holdfw6a /I, hold thou.^ 

Me mpoutunc, tQ suffocate ; une mp^\\^ I Affocate ; mponsyinete, | 
did sufl'ocate ; mponia, 1 suffocated; nde isripouscia, sh#ll sudb- 
:ale; mpououcte fuffocate thdti. 

JIfe hritufief tlS> gnaw ; I gnaVP* ; brignete^ I/lid gnaw ; bri* 

ui, I gnawed ; nBe briteciaf if I shall ^aw; bry ti, gnaw thou. 

Me brUtune^ to brii^; une hritns, I bray ; brtttasfrnete, t did bray ; 
‘fritta, I brayed ; nde brif^esci^, if I shall^l^ay ; bntt ii, bray thou. 

Me ardzune, tO OOtUe me vign, 1 come ; vignpte, I did come ; 



*1 catlike i* nd^ ar^cia^ if 1 U, Com^f thou ; Jhe'^' 

dVe flo^f , fay. the auiiliary verb 

to go ; nne^ete^ 1 ig^o; l aid go ; voUa^ I went,; 

if 1 ^|h# go i. ti, go ihou ; also 

paf^ly compounded of we kienif, to be, V * 

Me fii&eiun^e, to rem^J* * ^ remain , 

mbece, 1 remained ; itt jf>7 remain 

thoi*. ' ^ ’/'' ' 

fp like mailnier, wr^Wrwwr, to die, Sfw ^des, I di^/3f 
somej^ateideiit, th^ then conjnfates in part for the second 

time, swe pi^iMitte, to take, and we ndgemtme, tp ait ; bfat aa he himsjiJt' 
says, jeMes th** tedihmnesB of the 'toorki it ^o\il4 require a xoovld df pa- 
per to go through the -whole of Ms detaiLf « , 

^ The Fourth Conjugation^ Inf dam. 


Me hiiam to do ;^une hagn, I do * hagnete, I did do ; bona, 1 did , 
mbafsciUs if I slijfil dt’ ’un tif do ti,» ». 

Me dh'ain,, !o dividCv ’ t satfie ab the last except that the iii 
die. prei !S datrpi. I 

The lenses o\ aJiese^* t os are formed in the same manner as those 
of the f ■ onjugation, but vb 're are three exaj.iplcb of irregular 
verbs, whicn are, 4 

Memirdanif to slay ; une niirchi '* slay ; nurisgnete^ I did slay ; nit 
rava, \ slew r ude nuvofscia, if I .slay ; nurae ti, slay thou. 

Me 7dam, fofali, wie bve^ 1 ;r** ' brg^nete t did fall; rae, \ fell; 
7ide rafscia, if ! 'shall fall ; by d, fal lou. 

Me pdam, to sel ; tme scioJP, 1 .r% svifgnete, I '‘1 see ; pae^ I saw; 
nde pasda, if I shall see ; inff ti, stfe tho'* J 


fin^* re. 


7V Pifln Conjugailon^nfin 

^ Me bhitrre,^\o ■ nns bd r, f loose ; bdieergnete, \ did loc^c 

■Vdorrt> 1 lost ; nde hdttt'BCia, it S ‘^hall loose; bdyre ti, loose thou. 


' Tm oVjtM ( (ff jagation^ IriJinAQ, 

Me eeXe, u\ opeoj^ 7^«^ ^.V. I open; celgnete, I did open; cilo, I 
opeiy d ; fide ciUcia, if } saali^open ; cel, or c?l (if open thou. 

/ole, to speak (irrci* uy>r)'; une flas, I speak ; //^^zie/e, I did 
Hpeak ; />lo, 1 spoke ; nde ffjls^a, if I shall speak ; foX ti, speak thou 

* * Seventn Conjugatton^ Infin, ijm.- 

Me 1mm, to hit, ‘ entgr; hiignete^ hlina^ 

I entered; nde h> , if*l ' .;r; hiifn t 

* • Fight h C(i/7jUgaiio7if Irfuv, uain. 

Me vuurn, to put ; une vee, I put ; v^gnete, 1 did pwt , viln», I put 
tide vufsciu, if I ahall put ; vee ti, put thi^Ki. v ^ 

1 ^ 

* The; author has forgot1fer»» that his anonidtlus verbs of the third 

conjugation have their past^enses in o.' ^ 

f Oltre il tedio vi vofrebbe ancora un mondo di cifta. n. 130 




jem. 


iMe hUentf 40 dt'ink^<:ii{i^&^^^ kit^hi ki- 

idv&t I drank; Y ifikti d^nk ^ Chou* 

^ • 

Jle Tiq^mnct to <»kt ; (^^5 I did eat ; hdngmj; I ate* 

7 ide hangriscid, if X shrf J 1 eat ihottJ 

’ J\tt: zcme, tp learn i Ididlearif; tuna, I 

learnf^.;^tf arznci'tf, if ifefeflilj learn; l^rn thou. V, 

Under this head the ^ftrrt(inai' to.saj^i^ wne 

t.say (ri buci ai Sot ) ; QoscgmJ^, 1 did I said; nde Bus* 

da, if t shall #iay; ^ie tU say thoU. • ^ 

On the mountains of Scutari, they sajr me Bdscium, instead of me 
Bane. * 

J\le preem, to cut off ; wie peris, I cut; perhgiieie, I cut ; pere- 
ro^ I cut , tsde pewfacta, 1 shaU cut; pe^'P ti, ^t thou. 

’*/<• r<< huy , une j)Ve. I uuy ; bligiii.‘tt\ I^did buy; bleva, I 

: nJr bU’^’.Tia If A ^?‘:dS iu ‘. ' bu^* tUoU- , 

V J^asdhe. ^ 

» 

J !u* vei'i) ' are conjugiU^a by the a*isi»tar!irc oi ^^ene, 1« 

>)c, whfch'fti thus formed. 

Indicati '.*t /Vy^^V' 

IJne ;}av\ (or ^am), 1 am .•.Y./<‘t, a ^ •, ;<,< ;r?w. /n.;, nsdjdne. 

(jftt /W^cete, i v/asonce^ ti isgpJttt, ai \ \''\ '•veS^tV’-jww, juiseghitr, 

Off/ /. 9 .' * 

Unj ki> . , i was ; ti /wY ai kie, iid ra f'ie,ju kn'ie, atd hiene. 
fJtte hd?n Liene, I haVii^Plfen ; or Ja? ,*> •’■ ,)<y; ktene^ a' ia»ci kicnc. 

* Oue pace hie?i('yl had been ; ti pat* c (-dt ;< * u. pn"' ' iegte i sf*lc*,verb*«2f’ 
p,}.\>ui(\ have. 

4 :-'5 u ‘flic kie 7 ie, 1 will he; ti k, ; i.ic-??*", >^i>c ^' , 

/ ne 7 ide hn)J'.'.ciu, J, if I shall be ..i> kir/»c^ i.Ut ki. ' kidfacim, 
n>if:JiriofGtt, ndc kiofcin- • ^ 

Ji ti, b( '’r>u ; jciem, jcmi iiu, jam ju iane fitd. ^ ^ ^ 

.A'( me a, be thou shall ; ka nk ^ic-icT m, (see verb fhc 

jii/ii- ) • ♦ 

S'-n if 'L that I may be ; see' te isegnh\ ft ucte,8C€i tetbt 
^imf\ ^ ' (''.( HiiCi sviH te iscgiune. * 

7v? ' . *, h t mo l^e ; kie^ ‘ ^ 

Sv'^i r,^Jm . f;.< hat r uu% iMvebfen; tet te 7 f \€c kkne^&c. 
Sc.i k . f, I mig-ht have ftct'u , sc\. >e kihcgjjie kime, 

scci if A. f' ki^ > ' - if a ie ktscign^ru- mi^ ifti t, ki'.'gmte te 

kiHCgtii. kif ;ie • • • 

*SV>/ ft jf / m^lhat I may be*about to nc , scoi te j^sce, sc^i te jete, 
seel ic jemi, seei te im, 8 ciiie jine. ^ 

Chi vne te •cm^ Would then that I might be ; (concioslache 10 sia)., 
chi n te JSsce, Wc* » ’ ^ 

(/fie tue kiene, I declined ti pt^kiew, Uc. 

Chi tme te (conciosiachc io foasi), chi ti te 

(Inc me kien%^if 1 might be, &c. • ^ 



AFPENa^. 


m 

CM vjie or ki^ne (concilia che id sia st^toV, cM ti te « 

1 

CM\m^?^^^sc 9 te kiene, ydUid tnein tMt'-lt, Wi^it oi* should have 
bee,ti^;,?||68iwsia cbe io fcKsi, e, |fapie^tato) 4 t^c. * 

^tkfpis'kescefe k^te^ if I haVib une me pdtBifne 

hitne* f , 

(hirie Jdm> »*heii I sb^l be ; * ® 

Cur te kdem kime^ 1 shall hiilri,be^f^ £cc. 

JVyt pdeH^ kiiif t ot|p^'^Vj?c^ if i ^all have been.^^ 

Jlft 'b/eTiei to bH^' have, b^ ^ 

Um to bp» &c. • 

of alia; 16 bH% s leiMp^a b#»g ; tue kiene kienef^ ’ 

ha’plngb^n: ' ■ ^ ‘ ‘'\\ '■" ' 

Mene, been, and sonietin^es kienitne. . ‘ ; 

To form theyaasJVe vei^j it is.only necilsary id add the par^ticiplte 
to the tensest, the* verbfewr Iped^i tft l^i^ as ikne jam ddaeiunet I am 
loved, &c, TKe%ctivf by changing the last let- 

ter of the infitiiwe |iaOj 93 |into ew, afidiiaicing away the first syllable, 
as me 5cb»;)m, to sebr^esf, writing ; except the verbs 

'of the third conjugation, which change the last three letters of the 
infinitive into efii,»s me /id«»i, telie ; ^|||», tying ; feminine ledtfAe. 

The passive pai^ieipUs are Ibrmed l^&akipg away the first sylla- 
ble from the infinitive, and adding an ibmh tothebe^hni^ and end 
of the word, as m$t hzikemt tp be read; i leauemi, read ; feminine e 
iezueme. The pai^SeiplpjS'hctW ero declined like nouns substantive, 
the participles pawivelittee pou?i» i^^ive. , 

The grampia? gives some exaift|ifcs*df*reflecdve verbs, or verbs 
passive intransitive^ of which the mfi»itivei*s formed, by adding u to 
the me prefixed to the iufinititie of verbs utit//e, as me bdam^ io dog: 
men hdmt to be done oneself. The indio a |ii fe present is formed by^i 
adding em to the imperative active, or ^fflapig away the last letter 
fro^ uiat tense*, and adding 4em, as ban h, olstholi; une bdnem, or bt 
hem, I df myself. u 

Binem or bnhem, I do myself. 

Une binem, ti 6pne, ai Oane^ na bdneme^ ju bdnii* atd banen, 

?7ne^tt»e5C, I duldo myself; ti hdaec^ib^ ai bdnefii^ nd banscim^ju 
hdmeite^ atd ba^nscinc, i|| 

• Unc^i bcA c, I did tn^s^lf; ti u bdane, ai u haUt « bdamet jn u 
u bdane» g. * 

* Une jdtn bdam, I am d6ne, 'lie. ^c. 

Une hirpeneu bdam^ I was done, &c. 

b<^aficia, if I slSill do myself j bdfaCi ntVv haft, nd'u baf 

mm,ndubafi>ci>,n(tnj^^cin..^ - , % . % 

J5<?4rntt ^ dp thou '^j^lf^ band dtr 

Men, tt bdam ', to do ^ieself; bdam, to bo done one 

self; me bdfnf to h^i^K^cn 4^nb:bnesclf ; per ti) Odum, bv 

doing oneself* , ; ‘ ^ lit' 

Impersonal verbs ^are also in use in ,the ^Ib^riian language, and are 
composed of the tb^ni 'persons of the ten^S' which would belong to 
the vetbs if t(jey were aS^tlve oi- reactive. 

Me resdune^ to snow, niakes f^sesn, it ipows ; Wlienf, it did snow : 
Hscii tt snows. <» « f 

ruum scie, to rain ; bid sdi, it rains ; b^td am, It did rain ; 
sdi, it rained. . ^ • % 





^ Me bmnhuiriem^ tfi thunder j i|tthundp|, ; it did 

I'hundn*. ,y.-< * 

Me pelchk^emf tp ***« f ti^ele^in^ it 

pleaseii thee; aneP^O ® i'thtt. pjTonounsr^ff it did 

*ple<i8e me, See. ^ 'V . 

^Tc dimbtime^ to\gr®ife ; mi gri^veS tne'; m difn 6 li 0 , it did 

grieve me, &.c. , ' ; . ^ ' 

dihciu 7 ie,to it 9^1^ t ; duehite^it Was peed- 

ful, See. i •■■ , , 

dt^kme, to seOT|;;to appear j mi it appeal to me ; mi 

dukehi, mciid appear iwti duk, itapi^aired ^ 

besides, i^unet^ it is made; and several*oy#i^|4irbs, ^ <; j. ^ 

* The grammar in |he n^xt p^ce considers the ps^nkle^i ai'e 
placed instead of pronouns^ |»efare, ‘tpgejther wit^i ^dafteVtbe verbs. 
TJjje examples given, aVe, ^ . 

Mi die v. s. illustrissima una letter#? 

Midaa^dzQttiniia joH e f^ricine gpi UWe* < 

Ti hd taiifc volte ordinito di par!;^? pdeb. «* 

7V ham kach here urdhiiltsm tte’ foie pah^ 

Ne did in quel giorno quaranta jferzitSs. ! 

JVd dda niVdt ditte kattre deett te raamieU 
Ci (/*sse : dover passare di la dsd iharc. 

JV*e Oaper t^u sek^em p‘^f te deitfi * 

Vi p^cque, d signori, #colturci. ;;4 ^ 

V. peivhieu, d dzoitinii j/ne nd ntUe'm. . ^ 

Gh pond un canestrlno di frutti dat sub giardino. 

I pfsnmigni eetpoi^ttedze p^eieprH bath se’veie.^ 

Li venne in pensiero Ai piiirttrsi. 

Irda wle^ mend me sef^em . « 

Dacci fraiello d i\o*cavaMo migliore. 

P 2 pna Vtida kaaln^l^mle maa temir. 

Per niiirlo alia cavl^ena del rd. 

Me^ m*^dHkuem mV? bierimc regit, 

Dardvend; un’ ultro piii orn lo per il pjqy*i. ^ 

/Cam me '0 dane giii tieter mda stolUsmie per pdpene, 

Guardaievi pero di nfianih stare, che sia d mio. 
ttuclm pro mh se aset erm^ 

Guardici Dio, di no uhbidtrti. ► 

Iluhna iToiii^, mas me te ndigxiem. * ’ ^ 

Sp ne vadino dunque con Dio# b ' 

Schdxii prd me tenedzdne, or te^ikifne prd me Jtouyn, 

The te in the tw'o last examples seems to be that which, in the Al- 
banian of Alt,;ca, is generally the sign of the infinitive mood. • 



JV'V/e, in, with a nominative caie^nd^i#, near, with npm, and acc. ; 
perparOf before ; dat. ewkdraf againsTT*dat. re, or kete, tr^m this side : 
acst /ie&, perchiarthf about j»dat pm, towards ; nom, pm, froiji; ab- 
lat. besides $ ;^t. «der, amongst; bet^^en ; acc; un. 

der; dat. an€ nom. per, through^ or for j ape. near; dat. ablat 
secimdreset accoviS|pig: dat per te^ or te, beyond; fi£bc^ per mH^ or 
mbu above ; noth. acc. ndift, up to ; libm. and dat. me, with ; size* pda, 
without; acc. ^ibe, and to; acc. an% nom. tek, or te, from; nom, 
m, from, ablaj*^and;icc. as aset jam, it is from you ; n, from, liblat 
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as nteje^ivoi^ thee. Pq and a are called by the Padre vefbal prepoi*-.'^ , 
tions; which is, used with the present and imperte<it 

tenses pt the ind|catjv^ moo^, as.^ 1 c^ine, or cisc pd hdn Hzot-^ 
ti, what dees the master ? and thV%&nnd!^ems fw all Ihe tenses o(' 
tje indi^ti^ rtiood^ as a ^gn of interrog-a^Ofli as eh Frank d pd vien* 
Mere, Prank, is Mark qomilTg ^ } ' > 

•Jdverh. # ^ # 


Sod, tO'dayj diV, yesterday ; nde this morning'; tnbjamens^ 
this evening ; s^iuk, tl^B higlu ; yfmere, tOifjm^row; nes^ere Aypa, to- 
morow morning i ,f»Aas the day aftW*to-morrow ; § nasserc^ 

two da^s afterli^rhort^W 5 die, the other day; kete cias^ at 
this instanj, ; nde kSt^ sahat, or nde or nde kete hohp, at ibis’ 

hour ; iftffc, or now irpak here, a'j'litti^ ago ; ndoi^rt here^ one 

time; here here, sbmi^tlmeSjL^i^Aere, always, every time ; as ^?ii Here, 

- no time ; cuur, or ascUur, nSrer » heret, ijj good time ; v 6 ue, late ; prei 
mieB cliite, ne^K m'id^d^y ffrei mkranh the ev^ingt nde mies 
date, at mid-day; rmer se, until; d/m h^e, at ^ome time; at here, 
immediately ; before ; bassandai, for the future ; parariddi, 

for the pflist ; sin t)/c4* pasWyear ; j&ara viett, the year beyond ; 

' ’*morf motii, from time to time.. 

The reader w»U^ave pbserved, that the greater part of the above 
adverbs are in fact only nouns with preposition prefixed, 

AdD^rh^ aJ Plac^, 

Ketu, here ; k^kd, there » or bey<md » kendei, from there » 
mdic, from beyond ; per te ©ouer, a^rf^s^f per brig^iete, by the side , 
ku, where; termaU 1^000; siperi, above 4^ mu^nalt, more above; ndene, 
beneath; poset, below; mda nkBell, \ Apu pari, from here bc-« 
yond ; kesaninde, from there beyond ; «mu Ihither beyond; as- 
eaide, 'beyond farthe/ » %nbrend, within ; without ; vend, this 

plajie ; '0^«dns4'^/, from tins place. • \ ^ 

• < Adverbs of Quality, 

J\Ttre, »wc\\ ; kecqp, badl> f^mirejii, truly; diisiitnt learnedly* mar. 
rises. Ignorantly; Aie/?c/m, Tightly; hiaurc, beautifully; forSaeim^ 
strongly ; trim^mscif, bravely ; urtisct, prudently ; diekeccUat, ctm.. 

Idfe a robber; tinedze, secretly; vdob, ot- kelai^ 
eixlflnff fiivttre, difficultly ; /wmsjtn^ happily ; dia^eniset, devilishly ; 

* parapacte, on the reverse; mjjatref to the right; fraUniset, brotherly , 
pviftiniscit^ prk-stl) ; buiariset, uohiy \ dzotuniset, geiulcrnanly ; V’u- 
iiarfsct^ or Latinhat, Italian-hke ; Avbenisct. AU>jm;>.mdike ; Tw^ 
^chiset, Turk-like; fiy'eignly ^IfiAule /ticcn , c» veril) ; /jcf - 

has, hWdefkly t kaiun^fet^ rutfllcly ; worse. ^ ^ ' 

t! Ad^erb^f Quantity, 

Sciuntf mfleh ; sehimb or schmt very t^^pere^ too much , pak , 

Jittle ; pakdz, a very little ; less 5 or /sr/acBn, or mda fort, 

all together; j^/affc/m, a^ length; aeknrtwd% shortly ;« as; eA 
esojw, deeply ♦ acium, ot gni dlui, a great deal, 

Adveri^qf M^a^^on,^ 

jm, or ntoSf or, nuk, or ie, onai or as, not and no ; \a/ytda. nr arae,^ 
Hi], or asperbe, or aspak, nothing, by no means, &c. 

. * . * 
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• of sue'iirlni; ; per ^tene-dzone, by fJod ; per bukt^ by my breutk; per 
'iv^iwpt, by niy sdlt Ex'umpleSt says the gooc^ i-*thei*, Whc/i^ 
.^itjjicienft that / may not in thw place give teethe heedless^ rules for sutear-^ 

} ng • 

* Besides the above, there are <4thcr adverlw, such as asetu^ so ; evd, 
ves*^yes: dene, eh, eh ; dzomu7i e dzuset^ please God; paa him, 

luckily , poala fit, in spile; per duunt^ by fur' c ; per duune, for 
sliame .^fatnurc, gT)od 4iJck^y£i#o,w, jonuiiately ; ora e d/cdzo, lucky 
deh pray liold up ; me dzeml^e te mire^ or dzi inbre, e meriy cheer- 

I he gM“i«iniar adds vlrj|pus exclamation^ as ti ndieft dzoif 
cn'uere, (iod pjy yon ; hangrete huikuy Vimy the wolf eat you; han~ 
liiarpcTtc, m.iy the snake kite yon ; lAinigresc mun€y or gui mutt, 
kt him eat tinng; te puccia sernlosc, ve\^u, he dth, broi lu r ^'um 
truem veXaa, ! arn at y oiV feet, broihiY ; v bufsria 'VurL^ vde uius te 
vrernfscia, make me a I'urk if I doid» kill you ; 7' bnfhcia kaur nde 
mos te perefsciu croutt, make m# an mfidel if [ doutM#ui oiT your 
head , J ku/ (u or aset, whose is il ? kusc a chi,‘d\rl^te kuite iane, whose 
art they ? te zuutjane, what are they ? ci.se baiiy whili does In: do ? cisc 
dm hey what docs he want ^ perse erdimwhy does he come ’ Imin as<tii^ 
do so, mas rz d/ie, away from there; via ketUy come here ; tz o/ou, ^ 
go Ihitluir , s(k,iSo, quickly; pet te cpet% at once speedily; 

Uie V Icsdiam, will all hasie ; ez si te pelthien, go where you ph ase ; 
du ferh (h l^iadaly fast or slow ; urdenh dzot, at your wdl, Sir; leppe 
'•uUltiu, command me, Sir; biirdene, willingly; per te Oj/cr, by die 
contrary ; hi gnia ht gnia, one by one ; ingrat, or mitri, or / ptia fat, 
or mieski, mthcrable W'-eich , J uobek, or / vorfeni, nr / paa giua, 
poorlcllow; / paa pnnte, f /nfc wc/odzo/ie, wiiboul parents, without 
brothers; zitto, silence; hmi xduy don’t mak* a noise; ccutrc or 
data stop ; mos sckrii^^ida ke^tfsc, write no more ..bout it. 

'i'lw mterjcc’ ions ate \s follow s : I paa sciveh, peerless; i lunii un 
pter fouou, happy I through thee ; epor, haide,*a,vahut, picc, w y ; veme 
alas ; ujl'erim, bi^, bre^ give ^nt joy ; he hr kevrh per mue^ bad ^>r 
me; eeeh i juadi dzot, oh great laird, hlua hhai, Ina^tLa, adfc’erb uf 
wonder; huu, kecdiuian, of eonti mpt , hn, sody e sad, ot (\iir; rm/Vri, 
i nuezkilf miserable, unlucky, 1 ; tvetm, (^d,oli ; haide drech, go to the 
devil. / 

The Cfmjuncftons. « • 


J)o, or i mos, or to, not ; ime, I .'rtsif; pma, then; perse, becau^; 
per aid, for that; pra-tciu, for this; pHt, Wiwever ; tide, d ; 7if/c m..s. it 
not ; taseti, now; ndnr, whilst, io menguas, newer the l^ss ; i^taa 
viengu, by no in.';ms the less. T is a kind of expbcatiiis w Inch lias 
the ine.ming^^ e dzotti em, and so my Lord 

rhe iu the next place, maldts some observations the 

eoiicovtis • ^ ^ 

Stwera! nouns singular require plural, as kctu lane prifti, e 

Jmtiy lu re arc the priests a«|i brothers. • • 

Nouns govcr»c d by' vci;b^ active, arc put in the accusative case, as 
po Jit Intern mr liitune tenedfLone per mt)c, 1 intreat jiou to pray to the 
1/ird for me * , 

Adjectives, pronnfftis, aiu^ participles, agree with their respective 
nouns substantive in g^uler, number, asigl. case. 

When one sulistantivc follows another, the .second of the two is in 
the genitive c4se, and if the iirs> i.^ nftscu^^ine, an i is inserted be- 
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tweeif^l^he two nouns ; if fcminiiic, an e, as kafAi i Pietnt, the Iiorse* 
of l^eter; and sctepit^ c Pietnt^ ihc house of Peter. * 

In the plural, all the i^^enfiers admit Ihft letter as h:iaUe e Pietnt^ 
the horses of Peter ; an\l sctepijtee Ihetrit, the houses of Peter. 

In the instance of siayfn)* in a place, going to, and passing through 
# place, it seems, te is put instead of e in the singular number, «ris tv 
nde setepij te Pietnt, 1 sl.indsn the housyif Peter^ See. and when the 
first noun is in the plural number^ or both i^Tuns arc in life plural 
number, there is no intermediate ^llabl^ ; hut when the first is sin 
guliu* and the second plural, the*/e is used. ’he examplcSjjwdiich I 
do rtot thoroughly unders^nd, apply to neater nouns). ^ 

When two substantives otc piv ceded by the prepoiAtions morva/7//,. 
the iiitergriediate syllable will be te^ 7ideJiJ\ te lete^e. In the end^)l 
life ; die nd/me te Tinedtot, *vith the help ot, God- 

After the preposition to, iiiuVjrsiood or expressed, the intermediate 
syllable is e, as veladzenet e Pictrit, to the brothers of Peter ; and af 
ter tlm pre^osi< lon^/rom, se is usedt^ as pi'ei octepiet se Pietnt, from 
the house of Peter" 

The grammar (foncludes with observations on the letters of the al- 
phabet, fhe comparison of adjectives, a table of the numbe-rs, and a 
notice of the forms of saluj^ation. The first detail concerns the ap- 
plication of the iSiaracJers. and the place in which, generally speak 
ing, they are found in the words of the language Lhider the head oi 
superlatives, partitives, and comparatives, the Padre givas the follow, 
ing examples, which may serve also to .shew in some measure, llie 
syntax of the sentences. 


Pascia asci mda i ^e^ni i 
tese, 

Pali ghittet Siamese, 

P besdissun t katu/idil aset Kec- 
chiani, * 

£eem keU\imne, 

Pa ifCepptm ^ni tnia die^ 
ffiesc, ^ 

E due ffhian gtuii pn'cike, do gi- 
ou7n« paXanmi * 

^ T/ delnn, ,fe Giovi 

^in Mihhili am mda i/art, 

XI fern. 


The P^sha is the most worthy of 

• the 

Paul is yike unto his mother. 

The fovol of tljfc town is Ivccchia- 

• no 

Born for such a work. 

Give me a beam of ten hands 
long. 

I want It half hand broads 

You are more innocent than John. 
St Michael is stronger than 1 
cifer. 
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T/it' JSTumbrrs^ 

S 

f^ni^ovgnia » 

1 

K^a gni kaa gn '% . 6ne 

by one. 

/>ou 


Kan (Mett . - .. By tens 

i'l'c, or tn . . 

3 

Kfia g^ii ant . * Hy hundreds. 

A’ Little 

4 

Kaa gni mije . . By thousands. ^ 

/V’i-.-; 

5 



(imULt 

.• r* 

G%i mij perpara soil- 

A thousand years 

Si tUtt . . . 

7 

ed te UnedAof ttme. oi 

before the eyes 


8 , Vni ditte^ ki ockdi. 

of Godf aiae as 

.Vitiid . %. . 

9 ^ 

1 

% 

one day which 

Ihi'tt . . 

10 


is gone by. 

</ it vihiXict . . 

11 



/>'Ui mbt'diet 

13 



(ini Azetl . . , 

20 



(i ll (Xlielt e gni 

21 



I' i d.o.7r . , , 

30 



Antir'' c,iett 

40 



iinj i rit 

100 



(ivt tlit/i; 

1000 



/ilou mijc 

2000 




Salmations.\ • 


T Ik Alba^iiins have several forms of salutation ; from the rising* of 
the s III lo {hree hours afLcrwartls, they say, tmre ncstrnsviay or nestras- 
('hi 'fthre, wood nioi'uuig From the third hour to mid day, /utve imng- 
a form derued from ihe time when the sltephe»ds make their 
cl eese, and .sigiiih in'>, a.s )t*sh^uld seem, good efiee.^e-muhing to you ; ^ 
a polae and intelligcuU iiwde i» the intercourse •f a pastoral pee^* 

p!.*, • • 

From mid-day to even rig, mirr dittc, i^ood <lay. 

I^'rom evening to sun-setV r mfn c/itmliCy snire mbrama, good 
fvi;mng, From sun-set during e nnre, guod^nighl.^ 

'I'he answor to a single p''rson is nin'r se erde, well ht is co»e , and 
to niu'-o ihati one, (.c vent, wi 11 w* are come. 

'TIk * y liave also some salutatKUis \v!j^.'h have u rcfercnce*ot the 
place and sitiialto!/ of ihe person addressed. Fo a man in his own 
liowse they say, niirt^ vibe s'ttrp//^ well at home; or miec s^v giccL^ well 
mav veil find yourself. To a person at work,Jhe address^ij n»‘embe^ 
piine^ well ai your work ; w' puna gitod end to your worlP? 

Wdico sO’mg', or walking in llie sh.ulc* 7n»t* hit\ well in the shade; 
or ;■ tob, ciiJivend, well met When the saluted are resLitJg in the 
Sviii. \ 1 > jih.asc !%, mn'c mbe dial/, well in the sun. 

'('ht* s 'ota' K^lis^o men of au^iority are, nghiatc icta sxddau^ long 
hf Vi #^nasu r— i\7.nt9ifUi <f«ori,*God save your hontUj^The 
I' tn nhich us, •nr'^'^se vien, mire ne v^ii, or mire se erd(.\ he is 
vv'/ h t’oe, \'t are welcome, well comtffe;i#k 

i'l ;*r > ii;m ni ol' the ASta^nan granfmau is given rath^as a lite- 
ral c unosiiv, niiaii as a myns by which the language might be at- 
»:c.iieO , m'^enheh’ss the roller may have recelvid ^ifRcienl instruc- 
tion !)y ii, tr* eniM^d o oiulerstand the follow'ing adijress, which 
i^vprdiK'd o di'- woiK of J)g heccr^ and which, if he considers it 
uordi uh.' 1.^ muy ex(#’cise his ingenui%' in attempting to construe, 
'ai as tu * vvord.s iiave occuiTcd in tlij grammar, without the help 

of a iramdation- 


# 
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* * ^ Arbn'Jirii. ^ 

Arhcmicr i (I'lscinnl fcc-t* p’.im alike n ‘c sfkmva lo^pcr ilz-otiiail 
kl <li niiia Tort, < miia nkfeieetj se uiic : per at a J-'r.ii'iii, ki v line per 
larij;u me i ii sceibnueni *' E perse k«a lule (let It |{()mise ^kaiie lia- 
hh' te j^-Iiiust s;*ie: pune enure aset, ki inaa pare la niariene vest^-kli 
lia. Ndc fe ]ieltlutft liessajil i kt ssai le^ttre (»e biterii) rne n.le 'Fi- 
nedzolt, sc tla muc scentlemo nittijibarncMn kifeh piine, iidt' .Has pac 
Cta inlrc nescpilune fialale iidiienia : ])er‘-e luluua, s;ia nitnla, nir^i 
vum *pdt hile, sicundrese m’l fall* d/ollt>m)i,|v'iL le dzilne jiaea^ielei’/ 
c giJlttj e to pouOddrene. \ « ' 


The only portion which I will extract of the Attic Alba- 
nian, are iRrcc J^^anzas of a song coiiiaining the exckima 
tionb of a despe^iring inaicl. 

* » 

•• l)c vdeksa lenui kquash be gropa targallssa 

Tele cooiTibt^-senia buiyli tema pustrosii inc s'lssa 

IF 1 die a virgia, bur}' me uiuh-r yuur conclu 

When yiui go to \ our repose, I bhali rust beneath yotir bv^son- 

ydekea allic me savanosna. 

A pasUi lipe mclasnosa. 

1 am dead, and tiiey ha\ e wrapped rne in iny winding sheet 
J^ovv it is I !ie^^ sorrow for rnv deitli * 

A''dekca alhc de kllsli me kj4dii, 

A paslai roviJL^le kliagii 

% 1 ani dead, and ihoy have borne me to the churtdi-yard j , 
I’hl're lli(?_\ iia\e 'jtgun their ianicnlatioii. 

In t^icsc versos there' s o turn of thought and expressioi; 
very similar, as it suikes me, to that taste whith is coosider- 
,(‘i] theN?’4;.'’acicnstic of Uvieiital poetry. If any one would 
UTisii to see a happy irnitufrif of the same siyle, ho will find 
it in a lively, and, it s!#/ulfi seem, a laithful piiiurt of tin 
niiinnci\i of a people, beltvoen whom and the Mbamans ilitrc 
are many afliniiies. 1 allude to a romance *;v Madame in 
de^i UrAm, et Called V^u’huiitt s, 

printed in tiie year 17^8S>, and dedicator! to ilie Kmpress Ca- 
tharine. Th<3 noticed in the opening of bii 

G. Whefer’s ti^riey fro*m VeniQcfftj Consiaiitinople. 

The Albanians of Attica art* no iVss devotefdy attached to 
music and dancing, than their fellow, countryim.:n of Epii'us. 
On or about tiie 20th of April, ilie peat^Hnts flock from liII 
the neighbouring villagftis to Athens, i.'iid dance rouiicl tlu^ 
Temple of Theseus, for^ the greater part of a day, whi(;l 
concludes with everj^ demonstration of merrir^cm. 'flic v 
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*^ ' * . . *. •» 
c|ni»y of this city is on stated day^. crowdc^ not t)nlyiiy Al- 
banian, but oiM't dancyrs ; foi in JMaicIi, the 1’urkisli \vo- 
nn n asscnifilc nfjLne i»roves of Angclc»Kipos, and lead along 
a w il l ciiorus, rese.i.b ing Uie orgies ^f tl.c Me nades, during 
Wliicli any male intruder would assuredly be ‘.orn to pieces. 
The (ircek vv< 4 inc^ ar^ admitted* spectator^ of tlie scene, 
and iTiey also nave their se||jitvxtc sports near the fountain 
HOC. It would reRjun e Uie pen «d' Juvctwl to dcsitribc 
the Liaise Hects ot irr^sc sec‘u<K (l masteries, for the rites of 
the bona L)(m were not less innoceift. 

J le.a in a the favouiablfi opinion expressed in liic^course 
of the volume, of tlic females of the Levant, must he taken 
with srjM'c reserve, or at least that it does not entirely apply 
to t‘a^ wo uen of Athens. fJo less th. n four dyorces took 
pfa r in tliat (ily in the year 1810, on acxSunt of irregulari- 
ties nliirh, although they m.>y pcahaps be charged gon their 
svsieui ol miuncis, the men not willing shmild pass. 
Mulmut pm-isliment. The wile oLthe Di s^r of the Aero- 
puli',, WuS sevetely chastised by hcr^iuSband, for cutting off 
all her ha^r, widen was red, and highly esteemed, as too sin- 
ce lu a token of the same prcposleious passion- 

YUv Idih^wiiig translation ol a lionu'c love-song, which 
gi\en in Dr. Foinpirvilir 't# volu nq^on the .\f()rca, has 'just 
bun Mansmitted to mt^by ijiy friend J^ord l^yion; and I ha’xj 
oniv to regret, lliat i\ <h{ 1 not ariive in lime to be inserted in 
its proper place in thc;^. Appendix. 

1 . 

Ml ' I.(t\e \v:i< nexcr yut w ithom 
I'll.' {»:uig, thf agon), iht* U^nihl, ^ 

\\!uc)i not! fri) heun wnii less sig'u 
Wilde oav and night roll daikhng b) - • 


AVulioui one friend to hear my wo, 

T {‘ant, I heneall) the blow. 

Th I h an ows, wcj I knew > 
Ala^ ! lind them j:^pisonM too. 


Birds, vet^i) freedom, ^hiin the net, 
Wlurh Litre around yfwr haunts hath set; 
Or cu-ch'd by h;f fdal lire, 

\our licurU shall ^urn, Jour hope i^gxp ire. 
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A bird of free and card. 'ss vvinj:^ 

Was i, liuou;^»^h rnaiw a spring , 

But caug-bl vvitiiin liiu subtle snavf‘, 

1 burn, ainl feebly flutter there. 


V/lio ne'er have loved, and lo» cd in 
G’an neither I'eel, nor pjiy pain — 

'Tiic cold repulse — the Iqok askance — 

The litjhtning of Love’s angry gl juice. 

6 . 

In fluUer^ng dreams I deemed ikee mine , 
Now hope, and i'.e who hoped, decline , 
liike meltin).', ii'ax, or withering flower. 

I fee^ my passion, and thy {jower. 

/ 7 

My light of life ’ ah, tdl me why 
rliat pouting lip, and altered e>c 
>fy b(rd of love ' iny beauteous mate ! 

And art th^u changed,, and can’st tliou haU 


Mine eyes like wlnt’ry streams oVi (tow 
What wretch with me wonhl barter wo^ 
My bird ! i'denf: one note coiild^ give 
^ A chi.rm, to bid thy lover live 


My curdling blood, my madd’ning brain. 
In silent iMguishd sustain , 

Anti sutr’ihy heart, ruthoi^* partaking 
One pang, exults — while nw^ne is breaking 


Pour me the poison ; fcajr not Ihot ? 
iVoif can’st not murde^ more thart now t 
I’ve ‘lived to curse natal day, 

And Lpve, that thus cun Jtrtgtrring sl:j.y. 

11 . 

My wounded soul, my bleeding breas\ 
Can patience preach thee into rest ?, 

Alas ! too late, I dearly iwow, 

That joy is harbinger of wo. 
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As it must appear almost impossible tc*T%ad the ba^ writ- 
of the hjc-biiT^ile, wtAch, howevef, is not at all move clif- 
fic It than the cordmon running hand the modern Greeks, 
'hp letter is given in the utual character, each linokcorre^- 
pohclin^ with the original, and preserving al^iis limperfec- 
..ions. • • » r ^ “ 



Tronsh.ced into English, rI near as’ J can understancf'iK the 
?ctte» is IS follows; the* crossed lyics authe top being’appa- 
rcnlly a posucript. \ • 
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V-5 X 


~ O r- 

>-> C 


]My belove d Jacob Bey \li Bey and whichever of 
to-' Bolii-ba^hcvs IS io be found at Vrachore, after 
mv s.duti'.'vion, 1 make known to yon that tliesc two 
Kntrlisb Centlemeu* in\ fnetul!*, comcbillier in m-dei' 

- to !^o to Vlfssalonj.'-e Do \on receive tlicnri with 
ev(Vy usptct and atttntun, and j^ive them 
men ihcienl to rd i hem on thtirway 
as far as M'essboiij^e, nud do not let them meet, 
wuh anj ddlicuiiv at .dk 
3809 

October 

10 

•TEf>tjLTE» (the Secretary’s name, 

(The direction «■ the hack of thelefi.r). 

To iny beli)Vc<l Fdu& Bet Ju Ob 
Bty .md the director of the treasury 
Joseph Aga^. Health , 

Vrachore. 


* To - Usual ap^u'-Uation of every EngV'sh traveller in t)ie i.eyan?. 
of raiik/ds MiAo^Joi, the w|^d used in tlte oiugmul of this 

letter. " I 

.1 ' 

' The opposite F >c-simile is given as a specimen of writing 
from the pen of a more careful scribe. 
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